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Not to be taken from this room 


343064 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
~ any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
’ any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Elegance. A way of life with Henredon. 


Elegance is refinement, a quality always evident in the fine wood and upholstered 


furniture made by Henredon. It is reflected here in a luxurious multi-pillowed sofa covered 
in one of Henredon’s distinctive Clarence House prints. Notice how the character of this colorful fabric 
is enhanced by the skillful pattern placement and quality of tailoring. Henredon Upholstered 
and Occasional Furniture brochures are available by sending $3.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A-98, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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Plant lights 





Paintings illuminated to their exact contour with concealed optical projectors 


the many exciting moods 
of ‘Wendelighting 


Nighttime, and Wendelighting sets the stage for elegant 
living witha variety of lighting designs. Always adding a 
subtle note of drama to favorite objets d'art. Discover more 
about the many exciting moods of Wendelighting by sending 
$1.50 for our portfolio of pictures, stereo slides and viewer. 


s 
VA/ 
WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN LD TERNATIONAL Ltd. 
\, Dept. ADV, 9068 Culver Bivd., Culver City, CA 90230 » (213) 559-4310 
a , In the New York City a e ely (212) 682-8775 
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send $1 for illustrated brochure 
of the wood works collection to 


the wicker works 


650 potrero avenue 
san francisco, california 94110 


showrooms: 


san francisco kneedler-fauchere, 101 kansas st, 94103 
los angeles kneedler-fauchere, 8687 melrose, 90069 
new york city jack lenor larsen, 232 e 59th st, 10022 


washington duncan-huggins, 1046 potomac st nw, 20007 
chicago michael roberts inc, 1253 merchandise mari, 60654 
troy, michigan ed navarra, inc, 1700 stutz dr, 48084 
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honolulu stephen mcclaran, 637 sheridan st, 96814 

london homeworks, dove walk, 107 pimlico road, SW1W8PH 
paris ngor, 8-10-12, rue vauvilliers, 75001 
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At Erno Laszlo, we believe this above everything: no single 
cream or lotion—not evén our own—can do it all. That's 
why every Erno Laszlo Skincare Ritual includes a careful 
mix of products that work together for maximum results. 


Used every day, twice a day, Erno Laszlo Skincare can make 
a lasting difference in the healthy look and feel of your skin. 
And isn’t that what skincare is all about? 


Meet with an Erno Laszlo Specialist in our store. She has 
been trained by the famed Erno Laszlo Institute in New 
York to understand your skin, its problems and how to solve 
them. She won't make any promises we can’t keep. But the 
ones she makes make all the difference. 


The Erno Laszlo Institute 
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~ MODULAR SEATING, SHOWN WITH 
" NICKEL AND STEEL ENCASEMENTS 
DESIGN: PAUL EVANS 










NEW YORK: 979 THIRD AVE. D & D BLDG. CHICAGO: 6-121 MERCHANDISE MART @ SAN FRANCISCO: THE ICEHOUSE 
Los ANGELES: PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER ¢ MIAMI: D & D CENTER, 3841 N.E. 2ND AVE. ¢ BOSTON * DALLAS ¢ HOUSTON 
PURCHASES THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER, ARCHITECT OR DEALER. BROCHURES AVAILABLE: ONE DOLLAR. 
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ps 
VVALDORF 
TOVVERS 


For the reasons you expect and a 
few you didn’t consider 
Like town house privacy with the kind 
of service only a great hotel provides 
Apartments designed by regular 
contributors to these pages 
And a King or two on the floor who 
will never drop in for a cup of any- 
thing since The Towers prepares 
and serves State Dinners—anytime. 


HILTON 


Onecare amNY ee 
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The Editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The March issue of Architectural Digest was one of the 
best. The London flat of Mrs. Astor, the sober elegance 
and French equilibrium of Mr. Olivier’s Mexican house, 
and the exuberant, amazing, magic and poetical world of 
Mr. Duquette’s Los Angeles studio-residence are three 
perfect achievements. Three variations on the theme, 
completely different yet with common denominators: 
intelligence, sensibility, knowledge and taste. 
Giséle Darvas 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


I was delighted by the article in the March issue, on the 
Governor Lippitt House in Providence, Rhode Island. I 
worked in that city for several years, and while I admired 
the exterior of the house, I never dreamed that I would be 
allowed a view of the interior. It was a great treat. 
David Longhi, ASID 
Philagelpatas 


I strongly advocate that you include more practical 

information in Architectural Digest. You are straying away 
from gracious interiors to the merely ostentatious. 

Nina L. Besade 

Norwich, Connecticut 


In a time of declining and failing magazines, you are to be 

congratulated for consistently producing one that is 

delightful, instructive and worth more than it costs. And I 

was pleased to see that a San Francisco residence could 
worthily fill some of your recent pages. 

Christopher Knipp 

San Francisco 


I loved the music alcove in the residence of Mr. F. Patrick 
Burns, April 1978 issue, but was put off by the baronial 
splendor of the remainder of the house. I would rather 
have seen the interior of his guest cottage. Please show 
more homes of quiet, understated and intimate beauty. 
Gloria J. Mcllwain, 

Rocky River, Ohio 


Your magazine is one of the most beautiful circulated 

around the globe. I hope that you will one day feature 
houses in the Pacific, especially from my country. 

Ildefonso C. Peralta 

Caloocan City, Philippines 


continued on page 14 
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A monolith of marble carved to an elipse and cradled in a sheath of stainless steel 
to shape a modern sculpture as useful as it’s handsome. 





ca Chis 


60 E.57 St., N.Y.,N.¥. 10022, Plaza 8-3300 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 250TH ANNIVERSARY PRESENTS 


THE PARADE J 
















Examine the first figure in your home 
without cost or obligation. 


Your order must be mailed by 
September 30, 1978. 











|For 250 years, The Saturday Evening 
[Post has been recording the American 
scene with its remarkable portrayals of 
Americans in every walk of life. Often 
catching us unaware. Revealing our 
strength. Our pride. Our follies and our 
oibles. All of the human qualities that 
io to make up the essence of the Ameri- 
an character. 

Now, on the occasion of its 250th 
anniversary, The Saturday Evening Post 

ill issue a collection of miniature pew- 
er sculptures that capture forever the 
ich and varied panorama of American 
ife—-from the Post’s unique viewpoint. 
And you can examine the first sculpture in 
he collection without cost or obligation. 

This collection, entitled The Parade of 
he American People, portrays the men 
and women of America through each of 
ose twenty-five memorable decades. 
Our colonial ancestors, both pious and 
pompous. The courageous men and 
omen who opened up the frontier—and 
those who stayed at home. The way we 
adjusted to the changing scene—the com- 
ng of the railroads, votes for women, 
e jazz age, radio and television. All 
aptured with love, with faith—with the 
nique Saturday Evening Post touch—in 
hese miniature pewter sculptures. 

Each decade will be represented by 
wo figures: a man and a woman, cos- 
med in the dress of that decade, and 
portrayed in a manner reminiscent of 
hat time. The result is a collection that 
ill bring back the aura and atmosphere 
of each fascinating era of American life. 

















The people of America— 
in inimitable Post style 


gEach of these miniature pewter figures 


meaptures the feeling of the time which 
yit represents . . 

! The pompous Colonial merchant ad- 
@usts his wig and smugly admires himself 
fn the mirror. - 













The Revolutionary War soldier pauses 
0 pray during the long and hard winter 
at Valley Forge. 
ie ihe pretty Southern belle, in an enor- 
mous hoop skirt, causes a minor furor 
when her frilly crinoline is upturned by 
a mischievous puppy. 
| A flapper of the Roaring Twenties 
borrows her beau’s prized Stutz Bearcat 
—only to wind up pumping a fiat tire. 

_ The World War II G.I. “fights” the 
enemy and a pile of unpeeled potatoes! 
_ And a young mother of the 1950s 


frantically searches through her copy 
of “Dr. Spock” for the answer to her 
little one’s sobs. 


Sculpted in meticulous detail 


Each of the fifty figures will be an origi- 
nal work of art, created exclusively for 
this series by Ronald Hinote, one of 
America’s most distinguished sculptors 
of miniature figures. Hinote’s work is 
widely admired for its artistic quality as 
well as its devotion to accuracy. 

Each article of clothing . . . each pose 
... each facial expression will be clearly 
portrayed—all the more remarkable con- 
sidering the size of each figure. And each 
figure will have a special style about it— 
a lightness of spirit or a moving and in- 
spiring quality—that has always typified 
the Post’s approach to life. 

You'll actually be able to see the bou- 
quet of daisies held by the blushing young 
lad on his first date. The cartridge belt 
worn by the cowboy as he relaxes, se- 
cretly reading his favorite poetry. The 
frilly pantaloons worn by the Southern 
belle. Every detail will be captured with 
skill and artistry in these superb minia- 
ture figures. 

To make certain that the figures are 
crafted to the highest standards of qual- 
ity, The Saturday Evening Post has ap- 
pointed The Franklin Mint to produce 
them. Each figure will be hand-finished to 
bring out every feature of the sculptor’s 
work and the rich lustre of the metal. 


Lasting beauty and rarity 


Since The Parade of the American Peo- 
ple will be produced in a single strictly 
limited edition, it will have assured rarity. 
There is a limit of one subscription per 
person, and the total edition will be for- 
ever limited to the exact number of in- 
dividuals who subscribe by the deadline 
date of September 30, 1978. 

To add to its artistic value, each figure 
will bear the distinctive signature mark 
of the sculptor as well as the prized mint- 
mark of The Franklin Mint. 

As a subscriber, you will receive these 
handsome figures at the convenient rate 
of one each month. The price for each 
pewter sculpture is just $19.50, and you 
will also receive, without additional 
charge, a hardwood five-tiered cabinet— 
custom-designed to display the complete 
collection on the wall or on a tabletop. 
In addition, a fascinating commentary 
will be provided with each figure. And a 
special magnifier will also be sent for 
close-up examination of each figure. 


Examine the first figure without 
cost or obligation 


By special arrangement, The Franklin 
Mint will make the first pewter figure 
available for examination, on a strictly 


The men and women of each decade of American life-from early Colonial days to the 1970s 
captured in the inimitable style of The Saturday Evening Post, in a unique collection of miniature pewter figures. 


limited basis. If you wish to take ad- 
vantage of this unique opportunity, you 
must respond by September 30, 1978. 

The first figure—Colonial Pride—will 
be sent to you without any advance pay- 
ment and you may keep it in your home 
for 10 days. Only then need you send 
your payment for it—and subsequent 
figures will be issued at the rate of one 
per month. Should you decide not to 
keep the first figure, you may return it 
within 10 days. It will then be destroyed 
to protect the rarity of the collection. 

To examine the first figure, mail the 
form below to The Franklin Mint by 
September 30th. 





A handsome hardwood five-tiered cabinet will be 
provided for display of the complete collection of 
miniature pewter figures. 


THE PARADE OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Pewter Sculpture Collection 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please send me the first miniature figure in 
The Saturday Evening Post’s Parade of the 
American People Pewter Sculpture Collec- 
tion. I understand that I may examine it in 
my home for 10 days without cost or obli- 
gation. At the end of that time, I have the 
privilege of returning it and canceling my 
subscription if I wish. Or I will keep the 
figure and pay $19.50* for it and for each 
of the subsequent 49 pewter figures in the 
collection, as they are sent to me at the rate 


f one per month. 
o P *Plus my state sales tax 


Signature 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 





City 


State, Zip 


Limit: One collection per subscriber 


Must be postmarked by September 30, 1978 
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i cious Prints Collection. In five colorw 


Wallcoverings 


This is Sussex. 
One of the 24 new small designs olan Udall a 


| ~ lated fabrics, and in a flourish of tr 





LETTERS FROM KREAIDERS 


continued from page 10 


Your April issue was of interest to me, as it contains an 

article on a great Scottish house—Glen. To my knowledge, 
it has never been articled by a magazine in England. 

P.M. Reid 

London 


With regard to the interiors in the residence of Miss 
Yvette Mimieux, in the May issue, my reaction is one of 
utter amazement at the wild combination of patterns and 
colors. Your magazine is looked up to as a leader in the 
design world, and to show this kind of example gives 
people the impression that anything goes. 
Maurice A. Shenk, ASID 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


A word of admiration for the attitude of Yvette Mimieux. 
She has surrounded herself with a world of beautiful 
things and yet can say, “I have no one possession that I 
covet.” This shows that her sense of enjoyment and 
appreciation is within her and would be unaffected by 
material loss. Would that we all could say the same. 
Ruth Goforth 
Portland, Oregon 


Long a fan of your magazine, I suddenly begin to sense a 
certain, shall we say, hardening of the arteries in your 
approach. Like clockwork in each issue the same contem= 
porary follows the same traditional design. Surely there is" 
more daring and interesting material you can offer us. 
Oscar Melmoth 


London 


John Lautner’s architectural delight in the May issue is 
wonderful to see in this day of unimaginative boxes of 
glass. What came to mind at once was that Frank Lloyd 
Wright is still with us. No wonder he had Mr. Lautner as a 
student; I should imagine they learned from each other. 

Paula Wobber 

San Francisco 


A subscription to Architectural Digest was first given to me 
as a gift. I find that in my field as a designer, your magazine is 
an invaluable tool for reference—and good reading, besides. 
Jim G. Hutchinson 

Houston 


With regard to the Manhattan apartment featured in your 
June 1978 issue under the title “An Eclectic Approach,” I 
wish to see that appropriate credit is given to T. Miles 
Gray, FASID, of Houston, Texas, for whose client the 
work was done. Miles initiated the job and acted as 
collaborator on the project. My thanks to Miles for his 
fine work. 
James Potucek 
New York City 
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st Goodyear American __ is belts of Flexten cord. It is Comfort, control.and } 
-. Eagle Radial tire is as revolu- made from a flexible, man-made confidence are the qualities | 
» tionary today as our first aramid fiber that is, pound for of the American Eagle Radial... | 
rayon cord tire was in 1938 pound, stronger than steel. the unique luxury tire designed __ | 
and our Polyglas in 1967. Flexten cord—a step ahead of by Goodyear for the American | 
_ and the Polysteel Radial when — steel—makes the American driver and the American road. 
introduced in 1974. 3 Eagle Radial tough and strong. _—_ We invite you to inspect and to 
What makes the American Yet, the American Eagle is grati- | enjoy American ingenuity. . 
| Eagle Radial the tire for today _fyingly smooth riding, too. from Goodyear. 
| 
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SAROUK RUNNER 3405 
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unusual 
Oriental 
Tel 


The search for unusual Oriental 
rugs has taken the Stark experts 
around the world many times. 
They have found it, again and 
again. An antique Polanaise from 
an exotic palace, to a newly craft- 
ed Tabriz of the carpet-weaving 
villages in Persia. The continuous 
combing of the globe has resulted 
in an extensive collection of 
Oriental rugs embracing every 
conceivable type of rug and size, 


SHOWROOMS: 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW 
YORK/BOSTON/CHICAGO/TROY, MICH./ 
MIAMI/DALLAS/HOUSTON/LOS ANGELES. 
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A motor car of the years 
has away of defying the passage of time. 


ROLLS 







Yesterday, today and tomorrow often 
appear to be separate worlds. 

But to the engineers and artisans of 
Rolls-Royce, they are forever intertwined. 

It is in their marrow to revere the past, 
relish the present and welcome the future 
all at once, because the driving force 
behind a Rolls™ is not merely to come 
and go, but to go on and on. 

Consider the Silver Wraith II. 

The heritage of this motor car goes 
back to the original Rolls-Royce Wraith 
of 1952 and beyond. The evidence is 
everywhere, from the graceful lines of the 
steel monocoque shell to the elegant air 
of the spacious interior. And yet, for all 
its artistry, the Silver Wraith II is a 
machine of the moment, a masterpiece 
of literally hundreds of subtle innovations 
that were almost unthinkable years ago. 

To cite but three examples, a unique 
automatic air-conditioning system 
maintains any temperature you desire at 
two levels of the interior; a sophisticated 
rack-and-pinion system turns the humble 
steering wheel into a thing of ease and 
precision; a self-leveling suspension 
system lets you forgive and forget the 
rudest of uneven roads. 

And to assure you that the future can 





be looked serenely in the eye, a Silver 
Wraith II surrounds you with the 
strongest metals, the rarest Lombardian 
walnut, the deepest Wilton carpets and 
the richest Connolly leather, not to 
mention an electronic odometer designed 
to record your journeys to within one-tenth 
of a million miles. 

And while that may seem an incredible 
amount of driving for one motor car, you 
can rest assured that a Silver Wraith II 
can dare to improve with the miles and 
the years only because it takes at least 
four months to build. 

This may explain why more than half 
the motor cars in Rolls-Royce history are 
still on the road, many of them climbing 
in value long after ordinary machines 
have faded from view. 

And this may also explain why two of 
the joys of your lifetime may prove to be 
the timeless pleasure and the priceless 
asset of a Silver Wraith I. 


A collection of Rolls-Royce masterpieces 
is waiting at your nearest Authorized 
Rolls-Royce Dealership. For further 
information, simply call 800-325-6000 
and give this ID number: 1OOO0. 


The names “Rolls-Royce"'and ‘Silver Wraith II’'and the mascot, badge and radiator 
grille are all registered Rolls-Royce trademarks. © Rolls-Royce Motors Inc, 1978 
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They come in over 60 com- 
binations of the most popular 
decorator colors, too 

Send for a copy of our 


Window Moods decorating 


quide. (Please enclose $1.00 for 
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postage and handling.) It's filled 
with innovative ideas on how to 
give your home the look of today. 


Hunter Douglas Inc., 1fhy, 


20 Campus Road, Totowa, ¢ ori 


New Jersey 07512. Décor Blinds 
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Jenn-Air introduces the designer range. 
ji brings te Phy 
ole AMOR Ulimi) eile R 


Once, ranges all looked pretty 
much alike. But now with a Jenn- 
Air Grill-Range and its inter- 
changeable cooktops, you can 
really express your design and 
cooking personality. 

This big new Jenn-Air has six 
cooking elements and more flexi- 
bility than ever before. Consider 
this combination: two smooth black 
glass cooktops and a Jenn-Air 
grill. The cooktops are.so easy to 
clean and the grill gives all your 
meat a luscious char-flavor. 

Or you can choose white 
cooktops, or conventional ele- 
ments. Add a spit roaster, a 
griddle, a shish kebabber or a 
deep fryer—all fit right on top of 
your range. The cooktops can 
be plugged in or taken out in | 
seconds, giving you more 
versatility than ever before. 

Smoke and odors 
are whisked away — 
without a hood. 
Jenn-Air’s special venting 
Al CcreeWoldcroadat-s-Bbel Me 
smoke and odors, > 


a switch, cooking with power 
driven air at lower temperatures 
in less time. It’s the same type of 
professional oven used in fine 
restaurants. 


leaving your kitchen sweet and 

clean. And because the vent is 

right on the rangetop, there’s no 
hood. If you're remodeling, that 

means you can put your Jenn-Air 

Grill-Range anywhere; along Or choose self-cleaning wall 

inside or outside walls, even on ovens or microwaves. Jenn-Air has 

an island to give your kitchen them all. 

that wide-open feeling. To find the perfect Jenn-Air 

Choose an oven Grill-Range for you, see the 
for your kind of cooking. Yellow Pages, call toll free 
What kind of oven fits your life- 800-428-1825, or write Jenn-Air 
style? You can choose a conven- Corporation, 3035 Shadeland 


tional oven that becomes a Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana 
convection oven with the flip of 46226. Also available in Canada. 


The Jenn-Air Grill-Range. 


MMM®A Magnificent Cooking Instrument 
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sophistication in 


Architectural 


small collection. 
similar: All pieces that we show must actu 


Creating our Special Features on art 
and antiques is one of the most satisfy- 
ing and demanding things we do in 
each issue. The expanding interest and 


these fields among our 


readers is a constant challenge. At 


Digest, we approach 


producing an art or antiques feature as 
we would approach the assembling of a 


The considerations are 
ally be on the market, 


they must be splendid examples of their kind and, most important, 
they must belong together. Developing an instinct for what belongs 


together involves opening the imagination 
exploring a genre with a fresh eye to discover 


to artistic insights— 
new connections. At its 


best, it means showing familiar and unfamiliar elements in a 


distinctive way that makes a statement all 
calls for knowledge, sensitivity and a little 
these same qualities present in the finest col 


its own. This process 
shrewdness. We find 
lections. 


e. afi 
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The Urban View 

During his richly varied career, Melvin 
Dwork has never been afraid to 
change and develop as an interior de- 
signer. As a result, his work always has 
the stamp of its time—without ever 
appearing superficial or merely fash- 
ionable. In the apartment he has com- 
pleted for friends in Manhattan’s 
Olympic Tower, perfect workmanship 
and materials inside balance the star- 
tling panorama beyond. The design is 
at once self-contained and strong 
enough to stand alone, yet fully cog- 
nizant of, and in harmony with, a 
sense of place. Mr. Dwork, who is 
modest but realistic about his work, 
says, ‘I do regard this apartment as a 
major statement.” See page 62. 


A Small Villa near Saint-Cloud 

Interior designer Christian Badin and 
Mme Barbara Wirth are cousins, col- 
laborators and friends. They are, at 
present, happy and busy with projects 
in France and Saudi Arabia. Their kin- 
ship is apparent in the décor of Mme 
Wirth’s home, which, despite its loca- 
tion in Saint-Cloud, has a distinctly 
English style. M. Badin, who is David 
Hicks’s associate in France, under- 
stands the relaxed grace that character- 
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izes English country houses; and Mme. 
Wirth is totally at ease with the 
charming combination of clutter and) 
informality that sums up that milieu at 
its most appealing. See page 68. 


Light and Reflections 
Although Los Angeles is home for the 
design team of Kalef Alaton and Janet 
Polizzi, their work takes them around 
the world. It interests us to see their 
international talents applied to a Cal- 
ifornia setting again. A residence in 
Beverly Hills, redesigned to accommo- 
date a changing life style, gave them an 
opportunity to blend the Old World 
and the New. “The overriding colors 
were selected in cooperation with the 
owner,” recall the partners, who like 
the give and take of working with 
clients who know what they want. Into 
this frame of color they placed objects 
from cultures now past, but whose 
beauty still touches us. See page 80. 


«| 


A Minimal Approach 
Readers may remember the loft apagt-. 
ment of Anthony Tyson that we fea- 
tured in our November/December 
1974 issue. The intervening years have 
strengthened the qualities in his work 
that were visible then: an extraordi- | 
nary sense of placement and a respect 
for architecture. “I think the very first 
thing that came to mind when I looked 
at that first building was the sense of 
quality built into it. At the very least, I 
felt I had to respect that.” To his newly. 
acquired apartment in Manhattan, he 
has brought the same clear vision and 
deft mastery. See page 88. | 


Gardens: Restrained Abundance 
Amid the overwhelming richness of| 
most Brazilian gardens, it is a surprise 
to discover the restrained and con- 
trolled work of landscape architect | 
Roberto Burle Marx. “Please do not J 
think I am being chauvinistic, but 
every region has its own tempo, its 
own scale of living things. Brazil’s| 
happens to be a very large one, and 
that’s why many flowers from temper- 
ate countries look pathetic here.” From | 
a wealth of flora, Senhor Burle Marx | 
selects carefully—“It is ail a question | 

continued on page 26) 
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continued from page 22 


of appropriateness’”—in order to pro- 
duce the result he seeks. ‘Mies van der 
Rohe inspired my generation to search 
for the simple and honest,” he says, 
and his own garden in Rio de Janeiro, 
featured in this issue, exemplifies 
these qualities, the basis of his inter- 
national reputation. See page 94. 


Panache and Style in Small Compass 
The circuitous path that brought 
Arthur Ferber to interior design led 
variously to a degree in business ad- 
ministration; a six-year stint studying 
painting with Robert de Niro, Sr.; a 
brief career described by him as “an 
overnight success in ceramics”; and 
several years spent assisting an estab- 
lished designer. The setting of such a 
career is predictably New York, and 
New York’s bold urban aesthetic and 
poetry set the tone for Mr. Ferber’s 
sleek and inventively sophisticated 
Chelsea apartment. See page 100. 


The Collectors: A Special Flair 
While understatement is not a tactic of 
the collection of art assembled by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Manilow of Chicago, it 
is a tactic of the interior designer who 
provided the unifying background for 
it. “It was really a restoration,” says 
Bruce Gregga, of this project. The 
grand style of Mr. and Mrs. Manilow’s 
1920s apartment was left intact, to 
coexist with art that is aggressively 
contemporary. Very much in the Ab- 
surdist mood of the Chicago School, 
the art has notes that are at once 
amusing, a bit frightening and al- 
together entrancing. In his minimalist 
style, Bruce Gregga has eliminated all 
the usual fussy details, leaving rooms 
where art may be viewed as clearly as 
in a gallery, but a gallery that is also 
lived in and enjoyed. See page 104. 


Capturing Another Era 

Entirely subjective, utterly intuitive, 
Diane Burn is an interior designer who 
never lets function stand in the way of 
romance for the creation of décor. As 
her own extraordinary house, featured 
in this issue of Architectural Digest, 
clearly indicates, designing is always 
an emotional experience for her: “And 
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when it is your own house, it rea 
consumes you,” she says. Her sense 
the past is very personal, and he 
home invites guests to participate in it 
Now that the interiors of the San Fran 
cisco residence have taken form, Miss 
Burn is turning her attention to the 
garden, which she envisions as a turn- 
of-the-century idyll with a glass con: 
servatory, trellises of flowers, and a| 
swimming pond set amid primroses 
and winding paths. See page 114. 


Architectural Digest Visits 
Andy William: 
The Los Angeles residence of enter-} 
tainer Andy Williams is a gallery o 
interests—interests that range from 
ceremonial masks and Navajo textile 
to Modern art and wooden decoy 
ducks. “No, I don’t hunt,” he explains 
“I collect them for their beauty, thei 
line.” Among a myriad of beautiful 
things is a tabletop collection of crys- 
tal, and within one crystal cube is @ 
ball, woven with silk thread. “Imagine 
someone made that,” he says. “Hew 
much patience and time it took! Ii 
makes me think of those people who 
spend years building a ship inside « 
bottle,” he marvels. “I like to look at 
things like that, and to wake up in the 
morning and see paintings like that 
one of a target, in the hall. I love every 
corner of this house.” See page 124. 


















In the Medina of Marrakec 

Bill Willis’s house is probably the 
smallest but brightest jewel in a string 
of holiday residences owned by Euro- 
peans and Americans who live in Mar- 
rakech. When Mr. Willis, an Ameri- 
can interior designer, moved to that 
city ten years ago he began the project 
that he viewed above all as a labor of 
love. No detail of the building or its 
décor was to be mean or unattractive. 
Using traditional forms as a spring- 7 
board, he created new and lively 
shapes, and color and harmony flow 
from his extraordinary gift for mosaic 
design. Although it is no longer his 
the house, which is featured in this 
issue, continues to shine with his ap- 
preciation for the romance and exot- 
icism of Morocco. See page 130. | 
continued on page 30 j 
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They have so little 
time for each other. 
yet when they're 
together, time stops. 

And they turn to Cointreau. 
With its hint of orange, 
Cointreau glows— slowly 
turning opalescent on the 
rocks, brilliantly clear 
straight up. Give it as a gift, 
share it. The Slow Glow 


of Cointreau. 
IMPORTED FROM FRANCE. 
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Cointreau Liqueur. 80 Proof. Renfield 
Importers, Ltd. ©Cointreau Corp., 1977 














“THE NEW POTSCRUBBER III IS THE BEST 
DISHWASHER GE HAS EVER MADE. 
WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE!” 


—Debbie Reynolds 





IT WASHES DISHES CLEANER, The designed to use less hot water. In fact, you 
Potscrubber III dishwasher features the new can save hundreds of gallons a year. 
exclusive Multi-Orbit™ Wash Arm that is And that’s not all. With the Potscrub- 
uniquely engineered to direct aconstantly __ ber III, you don’t have to waste heat to dry 
your dishes if you don’t need them right 
away. You Just press way 

the Energy Saver but- [Rii\iiemesys: 

ton and the dishes will [Rispstinnt 

dry naturally. And you | | 
don’t even have to run 
your Potscrubber III 





as often as other dishwashers, because th 
new Super Racks hold more dishes. 


AND IT RUNS QUIETLY, TOO. We created 
our own material for our dishwasher tub 
be and door. It’s called PermaTuf? And not 
a ar only is it tougher (it won’t chip, crack, peel 
ee LP or rust innormal use), but it’s a sound damp- 
changing pattern of water up through the ening material, too. And we didn’t stop 
dishes to wash them thoroughly from many there. We even surrounded the PermaTuf 
angles. This arm, combined with a Power __ tub witha blanket of sound insulation. 










Shower on top and a Power Tower in the The Potscrubber III dishwasher from 
middle, gives a 3-level washing action that General Electric. Who could ask for 
gets dishes and glasses cleaner than ever. anything more? 


And the Potscrubber III even washes 
the messy cooking utensils. Its special 
Power Scrub® cycle, while it may not do 
everything (such as remove burned-on 
soils), is designed to remove the heavy 
dried-on and baked-on foods from pots, 
pans and casseroles. 


IT SAVES WATER AND SAVES ENERGY. 
Almost 80% of the energy used in a dish- 
washer is in the hot water it consumes. The 
Potscrubber III dishwasher was specially 


THE APPLIANCES AMERICA COMES HOME TO. 
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continued from page 26 


Washington: Mrs. David Bruce 

The career of diplomat David Bruce 
was marked by exceptional service, 
and rewarded by the appreciation of 


his government, until his death, in 


December 1977. The posts he oc- 
cupied were often made dramatic by 
the events taking place around them, 
but that was not his personal style nor 
that of his wife, Evangeline. Mrs. 
Bruce, who accompanied her hus- 
band as a partner in diplomacy, still 
occupies the home they shared in 
Washington, D.C. It is filled with fur- 
nishings that show not only connois- 
seurship but comfortable practicality, 
and with mementos that are both rec- 
ords of great events and reminders of 
friends and happy times. See page 142. 


Architecture: Richard Meier 

New York architect Richard Meier has 
appeared once before in our pages, 
when we covered the expanding field 
of architectural drawings as works of 
art (March, 1978). The precise mea- 
sured style of this celebrated residen- 
tial architect was obvious even in his 
penmanship. Like a number of East 
Coast architects, Mr. Meier favors 
white as a color for his designs. All 
houses are man-made, and his do not 
pretend otherwise. White is not, how- 
ever, used in a stark Corbusian way, to 
challenge its surroundings; instead, 
Mr. Meier has shown how it can reflect 
and complement the outdoors. With 
great wit and charm, he creates poems 
of volume—explorations of the whole 
concept of enclosure, and the meaning 
of the house as shelter. See page 150. 


Palette for Palm Beach 

Jay Spectre is almost single-handedly 
responsible for our renewed convic- 
tion that a synthesis is possible be- 
tween traditional notions of style, on 
the one hand, and the modern world, 
on the other. Mr. Spectre’s work is a 
finely balanced amalgam between a 
comfortable, almost scholarly, appre- 
ciation of civilized pleasures, and a 
crisp intelligent use of materials. It is 
an approach beautifully illustrated in 
the interiors he created for a Palm 
Beach apartment. See page 156.0 








Mrs. David Bruce 


Ezra Stoller 


Spectre 
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FURNITURE: STENDIG INTERNATIONAL 








One of the pleasures of living really ont is iC presence of the rare and beautiful. 
Stendig International Selo aoa Ta fey this category. 


Here is DAVOS, a unique lounge design in a club chair, 2 or 3 seat sofa Pate 
footstool. The upholstery is magnificent Toro bullhide leather with a clean natural 
hand and patina that grows lovelier with time. Toro is 5 millimeters thick and 
channel-stitched. Each DAVOS seat pulls out to eer pis depth and eradoks 

the very zenith of comfort. 


The coffee table, of glass and polished Rete ar) is DARIUS, a es Sa 
. Sergio Mazza and Giuliana Gramigna. EN Ee) ECU ei in eitatiate] height. 


eee is part of the Cute te] deSede Designer fe cetchy produced by oS of 
Switzerland, grand masters of leather pee 
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Los Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Miami Minneapolis Bl Oak, MI San Francisco pt TLS 


Representatives in all major cities. Refer to ine Pages or Wa to Stendig Inc., a subsidiary 
co Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York 10021 (212) Pkt 10} 0)6) 0} 
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Earle DVandekar 
knows fine porcelain... 


ee 


Like other leading experts in antiques and fine art, 
Earle D.Vandekar’s knowledge extends beyond the 
essential characteristics of his chosen field; 

English, Continental and Oriental Ceramics. 

He has to know the very best people to pack 

and transport the valuable pieces in which he deals. 
That's how he came to know Michael Davis: by the 
international reputation they have achieved for fast 
reliable service by land, sea and air. 


and Michael Davis 


MICHAEL DAVIS 





Specialist Packers and Shippers 

of Antiques and Fine Art 
International Household Removals 
Travel Related Services 


Michael Davis (Shipping) Inc 
8439 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles California 90069 
Tel: (213) 655 3030 


Michael Davis (Shipping) Limited 
111 Mortlake Road, Kew, 
Richmond, Surrey TW9 4AU. 


Tel: London (01) 876 0434 THE QUEENS AWARD 


Night Line: (01) 878 3377 ACHIEVEMENT 
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CHARLES BARONE, INC. — Pacific Design era 8687 Melrose oe es Coxe tres c=) CA 90069. (213) Peer 

WALLPAPE RS, INC.: San Francisco / CASSIDY — HICKS: Denver / HOWELL’S INC.: Salt Lake City / SEABROOK:Memphis / THY BONY: enter) 
RUTH WILSON, tNC.: Columbus / THIBAUT: New York / BRANDT’S: Phoenix / CROWN WALLPAPER CO.: Vancouver. 





Pictured below is our newest Heirloom Ltd pattern, Da Vinci. If you would like a ape paseo. in Da Vinci 
send your name, address and $1 to: Oneida Ltd., P.O. Box 1, Oneida, N.Y. 13421. 


_ Look again, it’s stainless. 
No other silversmith has mastered the art of making 
stainless look so much like sterling. 


The silver cube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence 








charming concept of the king of tt le. Itisahand oe 
woven savonnerie available in a WenttaiNg lieve) oleKel ate R15 
of your choice. Designed by Shirley Mellinger. 


Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414, 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (342) 644-3280 


__ Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Boston, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Miami 





Interior Design: Richard Himmel Photography: Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


Baker Furniture 


In keeping with the dignity 
and elegance of the best of tradi- 
tional furniture, yet totally com- 
patible with the demands of 
modern living, the Baker collec- 
tion of upholstered furniture is 
drawn from basic principles of 
classic design. 


Baker upholstered furniture 





Upholstered Collections 


is made to an exacting standard 
of quality and craftsmanship. 
Upon examination, you will find 
evidence of the same skillful hand 
cutting, fitting and sewing that 
marks distinguished tailoring. Ex- 
clusive Baker fabrics, generous 
cushions and excellent spring sus- 
pensions all combine to produce 





furniture of lasting comfort and 
beauty. 

You are invited to send $4.00 
to Baker Furniture, Dept. 960, 
10 Milling Road, Holland, Mich- 


igan 49423 for the catalogue. 
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A North American Philips Company 
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Charm and Personality in Design 
By Sybil Connolly 





CHARM Is As difficult to define in interior decorating as it is 
in human beings. In my dictionary, charm is defined as 
“an enchantment; a power or gift of alluring; that which 
has great pleasing and attractive power.” Although you 
know instantly if a room, or a person, has that quality, the 
puzzle of what makes it so is interesting to unravel. 


Charm’s Prime Ingredient—Casual Perfection 

One of the people most often identified with charm in 
interior decorating is Nancy Lancaster. Nancy, who is 
Lady Astor’s niece and married to Ronnie Tree, is not a 
professional interior decorator; but her influence on 
design has been enormous, both through what she 
creates herself and what she inspires and encourages 
others to do. But how do we analyze the quality of charm, 
which is so apparent in her rooms? To begin with, her 
rooms are never too tidy. They look as though someone 
has been reading a book in them, or writing a letter; 
indeed, that a presence has recently vacated them. .Cer- 
tainly this aspect is one that attracts and fascinates. 

Many years ago I spent a weekend with Nancy Lancas- 
ter at Hasley Court, her home in Oxfordshire. As I lay in 
my bed on the first night, looking around the room, there 
was hardly anything, either furniture or objects, that I did 
not covet for my own. In her houses, whether they are 
mansions or cottages, she has the almost incomparable 
facility of putting together a room and creating a casual 
perfection. The fabrics and furniture invariably look so 
right—as though they had come “home” —that they create 
a “pleasing and attractive power.” 


Disciplined Effort Is behind a Natural Look 

This is for me one of the most obvious clues to defining 
what charm is and how it happens. There is the feeling 
that a very personal creativity is involved. And the effect is 
never studied; there is, in my view, a slightly casual look 
that is an essential quality. This natural look, veiling a 
very disciplined effort, is what relaxes and attracts us in 
certain rooms. When you come into a room, you should 
feel easy; I dislike being startled by a room, and thinking, 
“Goodness, look at that.’’ Undoubtedly that is one of the 
reasons why the art I like most, and choose to have in my 
home, is traditional and, I think, easy to live with. 

I remember an incident some years ago when my sister 
returned from a walk with her dog, carrying a variety of 
wild flowers she had gathered from the hedgerows. 
Despite the richness and abundance of other flowers in 
her sitting room, for the remainder of the day my eyes 
kept returning to that simple group of wild flowers in a 
vase on the chimneypiece. They had charm. 

This ability to create a casual perfection that relaxes 


48 


and attracts is a quality I saw displayed at the Countess of 
Iveagh’s house outside Dublin. At a Christmas Eve 


luncheon three generations of Guinnesses—ranging in 


age from three to seventy-five years—were seated at a 
long dining table. The walls of the dining room were 
hung with beautiful seventeenth-century Italian tapes- 
tries; the table was adorned with what must be one of the 
largest collections of eighteenth-century Irish silver dish 
rings in the world. With a stroke of near genius, Miranda 
Iveagh had spread over the white damask tablecloth a 
runner of patchwork: silks and woolens in blues and 
reds. Anundoubtedly beautiful room, if a trifle conserva- 
tive, was transformed by this one touch into something 





PERFECTION ENGENDERS AWE, 
WHEREAS CHARM IS A WARMTH, 
A JOYOUS QUAL 





gay, happy and personal. Definitely charming. 

But charm in interior decorating is not simply the 
prerogative of the rich. In fact, being rich can almost be a 
hindrance to the achievement of this elusive quality. If we 
could afford to have eighteenth-century French furniture, 
made for Marie Antoinette and signed by one of the most 
famous cabinetmakers of the day, would we be able to se 
the charm of provincial or country-made pieces? Or 
would we have the strength of character to fill our rooms 
with bouquets of wild flowers, if we could afford orchids? 


The Contrast between Perfection and Charm 

I have been fortunate that for most of my life I have had 
access to one of the world’s great private collections. The 
pictures, furniture and porcelain are all of the highest 
quality. But a certain austerity is the companion of such 
perfection. Perfection engenders emotions of awe, almost 
of veneration, whereas charm is a warmth, a joyous 
quality that is, above all else, human. 

For me, this contrast between perfection and charm is 
as clearly illustrated outside the house as within it. I see a 
kinship between the English house and garden that does 
not exist between a French chateau and its formal—almost 
architectural—garden design. Compare the designs of Le 
Notre—surely at his best in the gardens of Vaux-le- 
Vicomte—with the exuberance of an English garden at its 
peak. Le Nétre’s gardens had undeniable beauty and 
perfection; what the English summer garden has is charm. 

Charm is dependent on a quality that was defined 
centuries ago by Sir William Temple, in his essay “Upon 
the Gardens of Epicurus.” In 1690 he used the word 
sharawadgi to signify ‘“graceful disorder or the studied 
beauty of irregularity.” And that may come closest to the 
best description of charm I have ever found. 0 





The Merrion Square home of Sybil Connolly, brilliant Irish fashion 
designer, has been featured in Architectural Digest and in Celebrity Homes. 





The spirit of the Czar lives on. 

























It was the Golden Age of Russia. 
Yet in this time when legends 
lived, the Czar stood like a giant 
among men. . 

_ He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a silver 
ruble with his fist. And had a 
thirst for life like no other man 
alive. 

And his drink was Genuine 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
Made by special appointment to 
his Majesty the Czar. And the 
Royal Romanov Court. 

It’s been 120 years since then. 
And while life has changed since - 
the days of the Czar, his Vodka 
remains the same. ) 

Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka. 
The spirit of the Czar lives oie 
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The more places you use 
American Olean ceramic tile, 

the more you'll discover 

/ ~~~ how carefree a kitchen can be. 
Glazed tile is perfect for around 

the range and behind it because 
grease wipes off with a sponge. 

It's sensible for counter tops because 
ae behal eles veiomeaccecen 

And it’s ideal for floors because 

it never needs waxing. And probably 
will never need replacing. 

Visit an American Olean Color 
Center listed in the Yellow Pages 
: and see the hundreds of appealing tile 
colors, textures, and shapes. For three 


Real Ceramic suites 4 ag a | colorful brochures and plans 
















for this kitchen mail 50¢ to: 


It ikea you from the | i | American Olean Tile Company, 


/ 2551 Cannon Avenue, Lansdale, Pa. 19446. 


, tedium of home fl —— 7] PN 
ems elem eclalecen ae ee 


fl - A National Gypsum Company 


American Olean is Ceramic Tile. 


Plate No. 1030 Products Floor: Primitive“ Hearth. Walls and Counters: Tuscany® Cloud. 
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Seabrook PFM Wallpapers Inc. Bert’s Howells 
THE SOUTH CHICAGO THE WEST PHOENIX UTAH 
Coordinated Book Available — Fifty Dollars 
Pacific Desian 


-BR490 « And 6th 00 


Howard & Schaffer 


Maen 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


David Ison 
LONDON 







Theo. Mann 
ANCOUVER 





115 North Robertson « Los Angeles, California 90048 « 
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TEL PIERRE, 795 FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YORK VIA CONDOTTI10-ROMA "86, RUE DU RHONE-GENEVE A\ 


COME OINE 
CDITh RINGS 


The 200-year old Blue Fluted porcelain 
design from Royal Copenhagen, com- 
plemented by the Georg Jensen Acorn 
pattern. Send $1 for illustrated litera- 
ture displaying appointments that 
grace the tables of the great houses of 
Europe. 





ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
GEORG JENSEN SILVERSMITHY 
Suppliers to the Royal Danish Court 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
073 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 





Drawing by ER. Kinstler 











RUSSELL LYNESm™ 
OBSERVES 


The “Culture Industry” 


IT IS VERY PROBABLY Old-fashioned of me to think of culture 
and industry as separate and distinct from one another, 
though I am aware that culture is a salable commodity 
and that its commercialization is not unique to our 
century. I was, however, surprised when someone re- 
cently handed me a copy of a report of a survey called 
“The Non-Profit Arts and Cultural Industry.” Industry? 


When the Arts Become Big Business 

On the face of it, it seemed to me absurd to call the 
service of the muses an industry, but as I read the survey, 
what emerged from the statistics and the language was 
indeed the picture of a multibillion-dollar industry with 
all the accoutrements associated with, let us say, the 
pharmaceutical industry. It has research departments, 
management consultants, distribution systems, govern- 
ment lobbies, public relations departments, interlocking 
boards of directors, and outlets large and small. It is a vast 
hungry conglomerate of orchestras, museums, ballet and 
opera companies, civic theaters, academies and cultural 
centers. It differs in one vital respect from other indus- 
tries: It is in the business of losing money, not of making 
it. It fears the vitiating influence of the mass market, at — 
the same time that it woos it with missionary zeal. 

Since “the industry” is in the business of losing money 
(when it doesn’t, it is suspected of having gone over to the - 
enemy), it must constantly expand its overhead. It builds ~ 
vast centers and their smaller satellites; and makes 
converts to the high aesthetic purposes for which it 
stands. The culture business today is, in fact, a great deal 
more like a new “established church” than like an 
industry. Its municipal centers, built to the glory of art— 
and civic pride—are its new cathedrals; our great mu- 
seums are its basilicas; the thousands of converted barns 
and movie houses for the performing arts, and the many 
hundreds of small museums, are its parish churches. 


Opposing Forces in the Service of the Muses 

A large part of the troubles this industry/church faces 
comes from the fact that those who administer it cannot 
decide whether they are running a church or an industry, 
a religion or a business. The high priests and priestesses 
of the arts—the museum directors, symphony conduc- 
tors, opera impresarios, ballet masters and their acolytes; 
the performing and creative artists—know very well that 
it is a church they serve and that serves them. Those 
laymen who raise the funds, negotiate the contracts, sit 
on the boards and needle the public know very well that 
they are engaged in an industry, even if it is a perverse 


one with its head buried in the clouds. 
continued on page 50 
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Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 
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510 St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 ¢ (504) 524-5462 





By appointment only 
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Brasilia 


by Tropitone 


© 
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A singular statement of dramatic styling inspired by the 
contemporary designs found in the famous South 
American capital. 


This newest grouping of fine casual furniture by Tropitone 
expresses a bold Bauhaus flair with wide solid aluminum 
bar main frames and extra wide lacings. 


The entire Brasilia line of tables, chairs and chaises is 
available in 18 striking colors. 


Tropitone Furniture Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, Florida 33578 
17101 Armstrong, Irvine, California 92714 


Showrooms: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Irvine, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, San Francisco, Sarasota, Seattle — 


For our new 48-page full-color catalog, send $2. 
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ed for modern standards of comfort. ..the 
tabouret tables with incised decoration 
of the style of old Annam...make a room 
setting of more than ordinary interest and 
opulence. Who but John Widdicomb? 
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NEW YORK: D.&D Building, 979 Third Avenue ~ PHILADE! 
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D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, NY, 10022 

PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CA: 90069 
IONE. 39th ST, MIAMI, FLA. 33137 ' 

1200 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 

ATLANTA / BOSTON/ CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DENVER/ HOUSTON / MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY, MICH. / WASHINGTON,-D.C. : 
LONDON / PARIS / BRUSSELS / ROME / HAWAIl / PUERTO. RICO / CANADA 


~ ALL DESIGNS AVAILABLE IN WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS. STOCK AND CUSTOM. 


Shown: Fabrics - “Ming”, “Sir Thomas”. Wallcovering - “Ming” 
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Where Great 
Expectations are fulfilled 





A Superb Mahogany Secretaire bookcase with 
“Swan-Neck” Pediment. An exact copy of a 
Choice 18th Century original including the 
delicate use of Satinwood Veneers and Inlays. 


17” deep — 37%2” wide — 90” high. 


WOOD 6 HOGAN 


305 East 63rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 
Telephone: 212-355-1335 

Sole American distributors for Norfolk Antique Company 

In Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc., 220 Decorative Center 
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continued from page 44 


And so there exist between these two factions certain 
tensions. One of these tensions is that nobody knows 
who is boss—or, rather, everyone thinks he or she is boss. 
_ On the one hand, the director of an artistic organiza- 
tion usually believes that art must be served first, and the 
public second, that art is more important than the people 
who look at or listen to it. [t is his primary function to 
preserve and perform the miracles created by artists, to 
study them and to make them available to the truly 
interested few. The other faction, the operative laymen, 
are most often concerned first with the public—the more 
the merrier—and second with the quality of the “bait” 
that attracts them. I wonder if any work of art is as inter- 
esting to them as a long line of people waiting to see it. 





THE CULTURE CENTER Dai 
THAT IT IS A BUSINESSsriikas 
AND A TEMPLE OF ART SEG@ia 





When these opposing points of view become irrecon- 
cilable, it is the director who is fired. The board may be 
his temporal boss, but his conscience and convictions are 
his spiritual bosses. Such head-on collisions have oc- 
curred with increasing frequency in recent years. 


One Culture Conglomerate’s Solution ¢ 

One of the most powerful centers of this nonprofit 
cultural industry has decided to play it both ways by. 
admitting that it is a business first and a temple of art 
second. The board of the Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York, “the greatest treasure house in the western hemi- 
sphere,” as it likes to call itself, has decided that in the 
future it will be managed by a paid president, a retired 
diplomat who has boasted that one of his qualifications is 
that he does not pretend to know anything about art, and 
therefore will not interfere with artistic policy. Under him 
will be a director, who will be in charge of aesthetics and 
doctrine, of acquisitions and exhibitions. 

This is looked on with the darkest suspicion and 
foreboding by a large segment of the art world who 
regard this move as demeaning, a put-down. The argu- 
ments on both sides are too elaborate and too subtle to 
explore here, but my own opinion is that the odds are 
strongly against putting the ultimate power in the hands 
of the laymen, and not the clergy, of our new cultural 
church. I am reminded of a statement made some years 
ago by Lincoln Kirstein, very possibly the most brilliant 
and effective patron of the arts in our time, and the man 
who nurtured the New York City Ballet to its preemi- 
nence. He was asked why he wasn’t more businesslike in 
the operation of the company. He replied, “If we were 
businesslike, we wouldn’t be in business.” 0 





A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 




















The tranquility of the Chinese garden 
picted on our beautiful hand painted scenic wallcovering™™ 
___providés a haven for mythical beasts. Especially 

a those that call this exquisite 18th Century 

¥ porcelain jardiniere home. 


GRACIE 


Oriental Wallcoverings, Art & Antiques Since 1898 2 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PLaza 3-5350 
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The World’s Greatest Works Pi Literature - Beautifully Illustrated — 
Bound in Genuine Leather - Decorated With Real Gold ~ 





For generations, men and women of culture have collected leather-bound volumes of the 
world’s great classics — for their own enjoyment and to hand down to their heirs. Now, 
with this invitation, you can affordably acquire ‘“‘The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written’ in 
one of the most luxurious leather-bound editions ever published. 

It is not difficult to list the world’s greatest books. The titles and authors leap quickly to — 

- mind. And for good reason. The books that have CBee ior Neicos 
PONCE e eRe CR eC MUL R UE DEC 2 Arlee Mea CMO tia ie tecmmetg 
values, our outlook. . 

These books include novels like Melville’s Moby Dick, Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. They include serious — yet high- 
ly readable — works of thought like Plato’s Republic . . . heroic epics like Homer’s Iliad. . . 
sharp-witted satire like Swift’s Gulliver's Travels ... brilliant poetry like Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. 

On everyone’s list would be the great works of Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dante, Darwin, 
and Twain. These are books you want on your bookshelf. Books you want your children and 
their children to read. And now you can have them — the ultimate private library. 


| (Continued on next page) 
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The Volumes Themselves 
are Works of Art 


Your pride in this collection will be 
twofold — arising both from the significance 
and stature of each literary masterpiece ... 
and from the sheer physical beauty of each 
volume. 


Every volume in this unique private library 
will exemplify the ultimate in the art of print- 
ing, binding, and illustration. The paper on 
which these books are printed will be spe- 
cially milled — to endure for generations. 
Each book will be bound in leather, inlaid 
with a 22 karat gold design which sets it apart 
from all other volumes in the collection. 
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Genuine Leather Bindings 
Today it is rare to find books bound in 
uine leather. The cost of such bindings) 
the time required to create them has rie” 
the crafting of such bindings an al’ 
vanishing art. 


But each book in this collection wi 
bound in genuine leather! The leathers | 
will be only the finest, and many diff 
types of leathers will be used — calf 
cowhide, suede, sheepskin — to give 
greater distinction to the total collectio 


As with every detail of these books, lu 
in binding will be the rule rather than the 
ception. Each volume will have the beau 
lustre, wonderful feel, and distinctively | 
smell that is characteristic of only gen: 
leather. 


Conv 


Intricate Cover Designs and 

Gilt-edged Pages of Real Gold 
Each luxurious leather binding willl® 
deeply inlaid with real gold — not only 
the front cover, but also on the back cig 
and the spine. Then, to bring out the”? 
beauty of each cover design, every page’ 
be gilt-edged with this precious metal. - 


Elegant Finishing Touches’ © 
Each volume will have beautiful endshi®®" 
of rich moire’ fabric and a matching rib@,. 
page marker. Each volume will be bom. 
with a “hubbed”’ spine that is character‘) 
of only the finest books. This careful at: 
tion to minute detail will be apparent eve 
a casual glance. For in every respect, this i ,) . 
be a collection which rivals anything see... 
the great private libraries of days gone b® 
| 
Exciting Diversity hs 
The hallmark of a distinctive librarygp:) 
diversity. Therefore, the volumes in the (# 
lection will vary in size, in the leathers us" 
in the gold designs on each binding, anc » 
the illustrations. Yet the collection as a whig' 
will exhibit an unmistakable harmony, #! 
cause the volumes will be of consistent qua: 
ity throughout. | 


Available Only By 
Advance Subscription : 
The Easton Press edition of ‘‘The 18” 
Greatest Books Ever Written” will be prin” 
and custom-bound in a private edition } ” 
subscribers only. The books will never § 
made available to bookstores or rare bey” 
galleries. 


The rarity that is so important in determ} 
ing the future value of your heirloom possi} * ' 
sion is thereby ensured with this library }” 
“The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written.” | 


A Truly Personal Library. 

When you acquire this edition of “Tj. 
100 Greatest Books Ever Written” you éjj... 
building a personal library that will be one 
your most prized possessions. To beautifull), 
identify each book in the edition as part §j. 
your own private collection, a unique pé 
sonalized nameplate will accompany eve 












































Yume. This plate is our certification, as the 
li blisher of this edition, that each volume 
“Ws issued expressly in your name to honor 
r registered subscription. 


x which matches the mood and the mean- 
3 of the author’s work. In many cases, 


| erary masterpiece will be used. In other 
ses, leading illustrators will be commis- 


' Convenient Acquisition Plan 
Because of the extraordinary care and 
aftsmanship required in printing and bind- 
g, the books in the collection will be issued 
| the rate of one per month. It will give 
'‘)u great pleasure to see your collection be- 

»ming more impressive with each passing 
nth. 


| Subscriptions to The Easton Press edition 

“The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” 
ll be offered only on an advance registra- 
on basis. This means that only subscribers 
» the collection can acquire this private 


Polume. However, you will be pleased to 
sarn that the volumes in this collection will 
We priced at only $28.50 each for the first 
fvo full years. Future volumes will be sim- 
arly priced subject to minor periodic adjust- 
1ents to reflect varying material costs. 


’ 


Thus, you can acquire ‘““The 100 Greatest 
ppooks Ever Written” at prices far lower than 
jurchasers have been accustomed to paying 
pr similar fine books in the past. This favor- 
ible pricing is possible for two reasons: 
irect-to-you distribution and advance sub- 
icriptions, which enable us to set precise 


brint orders. 


Important Assurances. 

As asubscriber, you will never receive any 
Pooks you do not want. A list of the 100 
pooks scheduled in the collection will be sent 
10 you. You may indicate which titles on the 
ist, if any, you do not wish to receive, insur- 
ing that you acquire only the books you wish 
10 own. 


If you desire; you may return any volume 
ithin 30 days for a full refund of your pur- 
hase price. Moreover, you need purchase 
‘olumes only as long as you choose to do so; 
you may cancel your subscription at any 
time. 


R.S.V.P. 


To accept this invitation, you need only 
omplete the Preferred Subscription Reser- 
vation and return it to us. This simple step is 
all that is necessary for you to begin building 
private library of your own that is sure to be 
envied by all who see it, and treasured by all 
ho use it. 
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Preferred Subscription Reservation 


Thc lOO Greatest Books Sver Written 


The Easton Press No payment needed now. 
47 Richards Avenue Simply mail this 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 reservation today 


YES, send me the first volume of ‘““‘The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” and reserve a 
subscription in my name. Send me future volumes at the rate of one book per month, and 
bill me just $28.50* before each book is shipped. 


[ may return any book within 30 days for a full refund, and I may cancel my subscription at 
any time. Moreover, you will send me a list of the 100 books, so that I can tell you if there 
are any titles I do-not want. 


(You will have the option to charge books to Master Charge or VISA/BankAmericard 
when you are billed for your first volume). 


*Plus $1.50 per book for shipping and handling. 
Name 
Address 
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_] I find it convenient to pay now for my first volume at $28.50 plus $1.50 shipping 
and handling (total payment $30.00). Enclosed is my check payable to the Easton 
Press. Conn. residents pay $32.10 to include sales tax 
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COLLECTORS Creare 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


THIS PERSIAN gilt- 
bronze astrolabe, 
signed and dated 
1713, represents the 
apex in ornamenta- 
tion of these astro- 
nomical instruments. 
=m Designed to mea- 
sure angles horizontally and vertically, 
they originated in Greece and were 
absorbed and transmitted to the 
Christians by the Arabs. The two con- 
centric disc forms, suspended by an 
elaborate handle, are richly engraved 
with graduated circular motifs that 
interlock to form an index. Surveyors 
and navigators also used astrolabes to 
determine time. By the eighteenth 
century, the form had developed into 
the sextant. See page 64. 





PICTORIAL MOSAICS 
such as this Ro- 
man example are 
a tour de force of 
the craftsman’s 
skill in reinter- 
preting an original idea in a rein 
medium. Colored tiles called tesserae, 
painstakingly laid on a ground of grout 
or mortar, translate form, light and 
color in a Pointillistic manner; the edges 
are ground so that there is little space 
between the tiny pieces. Since the crea- 
tion of mosaic pictures was time-con- 
suming and costly, usually only Popes 
and nobles could commission them. In 
this one, the central image of the young 
Bacchus was done first, and then set 
into a border. See page 81. 





THIS ORIENTALIST 
portrait is the 
work of Fer- 
nand Cormon, 
who exhibited 
his first paint- 
ing of this type 
at the Paris Sa- 
lon in 1873; im- 
mediately, his previously undistin- 
guished career took an upward turn. A 
master at capturing the iridescent 





milk-white skin tones of his models, 
Cormon became a favorite of the ro- 
mantic literati, who were at that time 
enamored with an idealism represented 
by “purity.” He continued to increase 
his stature by choosing narrative sub- 
jects that illustrated the avant-garde 
visions of la belle époque. See page 84. 


CONTEMPORARY 
French artist Bal- 
thus, who has 
consistently used 
children as sub- 
jects, painted this 
portrait. There is a 
surreal detachment 
to Balthus’s art, and an apparent ob- 
session with projecting the attitudes 
that mark the transition from child- 
hood to adulthood. The artist never 
sought formal training, yet is a man of 
recognized artistic accomplishment; 
his close friendships with writers may 
explain the feeling that his paintings 
seem to make literary, rather than ar- 
tistic, statements. See page 106. 





AMERICAN ARTIST Rich- 
ard Lindner’s paint- 
ings, such as this 1970 
Woman, bridge the 
historical span be- 
tween Surrealism and 
Pop Art. Since effect- 
ing a successful tran- 
sition from magazine 
illustrating, Lindner’s 
work has been char- 
acterized by a haunting symbolism. 
Though these personalized images 
have been described as being con- 
trolled by a mechanistic Cubism, they 
seem to be based in reality. See page 107. 








THESE STORAGE JARS—utilitarian objects 
now considered art forms—were made 






























by the Pueblo Indians, who had perma 
nent villages in the southwest United 
States for more than a thousand years 
The techniques used in making theij 
pottery were coiling, pinching or mold 
ing clay. These pots, generally used foi 
grain or dry storage, were made by 
coiling—the best method for construct 
ing a large piece. Pueblo designs are 
amazingly simple, bold and abstract 
The colors are limited to available loca 
slips, baked into the surfaces when the 
pieces are fired. See page 125. 


EXPERIENCED IN 
teaching botht 
art and building 
craft techniques, 
contemporar 
American artist 
Charles Hinman 
draws upon his 
skills as a painter, draftsman and car- 
penter, to create such three-dimen- 
sional shaped works as this one.| 
Working in fir or sugar pine, from 
blueprintlike plans, he saws and as- 
sembles skeletons, over which canvas 
is then stretched and painted in matte, 
acrylics. Hinman emerges from solid | 
analytical tradition stemming from} 
Malevitch; he extends his work to} 
seemingly incorporate the walls and/ | 
or negative space on which they are 
placed. See page 156. 





i 


THE SHAPE OF this early- 
nineteenth-century mal- 
achite fazza, or footed 
dish, originated in clas- 
sical antiquity. The roy- 
al Russian presentation 
piece exemplifies an el- 
egant and notably crafted token gift. 
Great skill was needed to work with 
malachite, a semiprecious stone. It was 
often cut into small pieces or thin” 
sheets, then mounted and arranged on 
a special clay body to create design — 
reversals by virtue of color and grain-_ 
ing. The grandest items were those 
conceived and cut from a single piece 
of the stone. Ser page 162.0 
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LENOX CHINA&CRYSTAL 


SEND FOR OUR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. LENOX, INC. DEPT. 2, LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 08648. 


MARBRO PRESENT ibe ‘BOUQUET IN BRONZE’ 
Q 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


CELEBRATING OUR 


At the center of all fine artistic creation is skilled craftsmanship — 
BOUQUET IN BRONZE — exemplifies the point. The bronze casting 
is finely detailed and hand chased after its removal from the mald. 
The champlevé é enamel palette is beautifully applied and aT aN eG 
ANNIVERSARY fired. Traditionally the finest — A MARBRO ORIGINAL. 








MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE SON aNOIes 
_STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015.. 
ere a SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 


Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
es FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Parjs, Toxyo, Vienna. 
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For our 160-page catalog and the name of store near you, send $5 to Harden Furniture, Department 35, McConnellsville, New York 13401. 


Sladen 


Makers of fine furniture since 1865 
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Brilliant new fashion idea in blinds. A Levolor exclus 
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The gown: gene Azzaro. 1 
A silver sequin knockout Levo Or 


of the “less is more’ concept. Brilliant. 


The blind: Genus Kroma. Genus’ 
A revolutionary new process 9 
which fuses the finish to Blinds 


the substrate. Achieves a high gloss Worth waiting for. 


chrome look. Brilliant. 


Wn stream —a new series of patterns. Available soon and all worth waiting for. For more information on Genus, write to: Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe Street, Hoboken, N.J. 07030 











UCL RACY 


ID a Me eRe ea New York's Olympic Tower 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK OF DWORK/MAGUIRE : rs 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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The tapestry of the skyline is the single most important element. 


ONE OF THE Most difficult and consis- 
tently elusive feats of interior design 
is to work with restraint, and even 
delicacy, on a generous budget. Sim- 
plicity, even austerity, within the 





Melvin Dwork’s design for the Living Room 
of a lofty pied-a-terre in Manhattan’s 
Olympic Tower lends subtle counterpoint to 
the dramatic view. PRECEDING PAGES: A 
sixteen-foot glass shelf along one exposure 
helps to contain the awesome view and 
provides ample space for two 18th-century 
Persian bronze astrolabes, and a collection of 
classic photographs housed in leather- 
covered boxes. Seventeenth-century English 
and Flemish chairs and stools are updated 
with pale Brunschwig & Fils cut-velvet 
upholstery. opposite: A contemporary sofa 
stretches across the adjoining glass wall, 
which meets a column sheathed in solar gray 
glass and detailed with mirrored slots. Pillow 
fabric by Scalamandré. Mother-of-pearl 
ashtrays from Lorin Marsh. asove: A bronze 
torso by Rodin graces the Dining Area, 
which is suggested only by an octagonal 
Italian Renaissance table. 


context of perfect workmanship and 
luxurious materials, is a rarity. Yet 
how completely satisfying it is to 
walk into such a space. And how 
immediate and unmistakably right it 
always seems. To know that the con- 
straint was self-imposed and to feel 
the balance and harmony that ob- 
viously prevail between client and 
designer are equally pleasing. All 
these elements are present in the 
comparatively small apartment that 
Melvin Dwork has recently com- 
pleted, for “dear friends,” high up on 
the lacquered cliff face of the Olym- 
pic Tower in Manhattan. 

To spend any time at all in the 
space is to subtly but conclusively 
revise the personal meaning of the 
word luxury. A world of exquisitely 
plain surfaces unfolds, materials de- 
fer in an almost Oriental fashion to 





the Babylonian splendor of the view. 
From a vantage point of over four 
hundred feet, the ziggurats and 
worldly temples of New York look 
almost barbaric, while immediately 
below, the Gothic fretwork of the 
topmost spires of Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral dissolve into distant lace. It 
is awe-inspiring and is scarcely fil- 
tered out by the tinted glass of the 
apartment’s outer parameter. It is 
typical of Mr. Dwork’s view of design 
that this aggressive panorama 
tamed and made to work within the 
context of a series of rooms that 
neither defer to the view nor ignore it. 
“The basic problem of contempo- 
rary construction in this country,” 
says Mr. Dwork, “really comes down 
to proportions. Luckily, this building 
was completed to exceptional stan- 
dards, so I had a little room in which 
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to maneuver. 


Ceilings that are 
slightly higher than average, and 
windows that come right down to the 
floor, for example. Of course, the 
latter is a rather double-edged joy. 


TOP, ABOVE LEFT AND Opposite: In the Master 
Bedroom, photographs near the large 17th- 
century South German armoire are by 
Emerson; others are by Peter Fink. 
Brunschwig & Fils fabrics cover the slipper 
chair and two 17th-century folding chairs. 
The Japanese lacquer box is from Charles H. 
Gracie & Sons. aBove RIGHT: The Master Bath 
gleams with a hard-surface sheen. Nickel- 
plated basin set from P. E. Guerin. 


The windows admit light and the 
view, but they all too often feel psy- 
chologically terrifying.” His solution 
is elegantly simple. In the living 
room a slab of plate glass, sixteen 
feet long by thirty-six inches wide, 
runs along the west windows, while a 
sofa, diplomatically placed, screens 
the southern exposures. Columns are 
redefined by being sheathed in solar 
gray-tinted glass, which also serves 
to conceal the always impressive ar- 
ray of lighting and sound systems, so 
much a feature of the designer’s sen- 





sibility. “In this case I detailed the 
columns quite ingeniously,” he says, 
pointing out the crisp mirrored slots 
that direct a fine-grained ray of light 
into the room. An equally refined 
track-lighting system ensures the 
most direct control over all sources of 
illumination in the apartment. And, 
again, the tapestry of the skyline is 
the single most important element. 
Superb and flamboyant Renais- 
sance pieces recur throughout the 
apartment. In the bedroom a vast and 
confident armoire makes a com- 
manding presence. And it is here that 
Mr. Dwork’s clients keep a few 
tender and very delicately scaled 
sculptures, to occasionally take out 
and savor in the manner of the Jap- 
anese, who believe that to display an 
object constantly is to drain it of its 
force and beauty. This tactful and 
sensitive gesture is almost a meta- 
phor for the whole space and for the 
understanding between clients and 
designer. A sybaritic daybed inter- 
cepts the view from the window and 
is approached via a small platform. 
This almost imperceptible detail is 
one of the most subtle things in the 
apartment. It serves to place the reck- 
less view on a sort of elegant platter, 
but at the same time—by effectively 
lowering the ceiling—makes it para- 
doxically safe. All the same, it re- 
mains a daring feat to recline on this 
couch while, immeasurably far be- 
low, the flotillas of Fifth Avenue traf- 
fic move silently forward. Two Dutch 
Renaissance folding prayer stools are 
also wittily placed in the room, 
where they can echo the cathedral. 
But what finally is most moving 
about the space is its silent endorse- 
ment of so much that is vital to the 
modern temperament—without ever 
admitting to the barren or to the self- 
conscious. Here black sliding doors 
can coexist with a riotously carved 
wedding chest; a Rodin can be 
floated in the same room that cele- 
brates the quintessential twentieth- 
century skyline. The result is the 
thoughtful shaping of a space with 
no other goal than the creation of 

civilized and gentle living. 0 
— Peter Carlsen 
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° IN THE PAST this house in France had as 
A Small Villa its owner the rather well-known 
French composer Charles Gounod. 
S : i Ci d Perhaps the inspiration for the many 
near aln. et Ou garden scenes in his operas came 
d from the house’s charming garden, 
Charm and Comfort in the French Mlanner or from the vast Parc de Saint-Cloud 
across the way. They have also been a i, 
great inspiration to the present own- & 
er, Mme Barbara Wirth. im! 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHRISTIAN BADIN OF DAVID HICKS FRANCE Saint-Cloud is a western suburb of im 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS Paris, once a favorite area for kings 
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and princes, among them the duc 
d'Orléans, brother of Louis XIV, who 
built an immense chateau in the cen- 
ter of the park designed by Le Notre. 
Mme Wirth’s house was originally 
the stables of the chateau, stables 
now completely demolished. 
Herself a garden lover who spends 
many vacations visiting other peo- 
ple’s gardens and “speaking Latin,” 
as she describes those conversations 
between gardening enthusiasts, she 


has taken her decorating cue from 
the outdoors. The house overflows 
with plants from her collection of 
scented geraniums, which she raises 
in a small greenhouse. 

Her collaborator in the décor of 
the house—and also her collaborator 
in other ventures, including David 
Hicks’s Paris boutique—was Chris- 
tian Badin, her cousin. M. Badin, 
David Hicks’s associate in France, 
and Mme Wirth, have close rapport. 


LEFT AND Top: A garden planted to all-white blooms distinguishes the 
surroundings of M. and Mme Didier Wirth’s residence, located in the 
choice Parisian suburb of Saint-Cloud. Designer Barbara Wirth is an avid 
gardener; for the interiors, she consulted with her associate and cousin, 
Christian Badin. apove: An 18th-century bowl from Rouen rests on the 
Louis XV console in the Entrance Hall. Painting is by Yves Lévéque. 





“We do everything together,” she 
says. ‘Our tastes are identical.” 

A cool blonde with blue-gray eyes, 
Mme Wirth has a clearly defined 
sense of taste that she describes as 
being more English than French. “I 
need air, light and gaiety.” 

The living room, looking out over 
the garden, is a mélange of colors 
both daring and natural. Color seems 
to be everywhere, and the effect is 
like sitting in an indoor garden. 


Even the tables seem part of the 
outdoors. There is, for example, a 
wonderful low bronze table with 
mice, frogs and lizards crawling 
about its legs—the work of Diego 
Giacometti. Side tables are covered 
with leather painted to resemble faux 
marbre. Tables groan under stacks of 
books, many of them on gardening. 

The house is kept very cool. “For 
plants, coolness is indispensable,” 
says the owner. Scattered about on 





the backs of chairs are huge, cloud- 
like cashmere shawls for the less 
warm-blooded guests, all in shades 
of dusty rose, soft yellow and blue. 
The dining room is directly next to 
the living room, also facing the gar- 
den. It is most countrified, done to- 
tally in blue and white, resembling 
nothing so much as a dining room in 
Provence. The wallcovering is Toile de 
Tanlay, made today, as it has been for 
centuries, by using blue fabric and 
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bleaching the pattern into it, rather 
than by coloring white fabric. 

“Tl often have dinner parties—three 
or four times a week,” Mme Wirth 
says. She entertains business associ- 
ates of her husband, who is a chem- 
ist, but she likes to mix artists and 
visitors from abroad, as well. In the 
dining room are two collections, one 
of English, and the other of French, 
faience—in blue and white, of course. 
“This is my treasure,” she says, and 


LEFT AND Top: An abundance of books and objects personalize the 
gardenlike country-style décor of the Living Room. Appointments in- 
clude an 18th-century velvet-covered reclining armchair and a book- 
laden bronze table by Giacometti; the portrait is 16th-century Italian. 
Quilted chintz drapery fabric by Manuel Canovas. asove: A China Seas 
tablecloth fabric complements Dining Room wall and chair upholstery. 














picks up a Louis XIV goblet, a gift 
from her husband. But not all of her 
collections are quite so serious. 
Whimsical baskets, some in comical 
shapes, are strewn everywhere, 
plucked from every corner of the 
globe where the Wirths have trav- 
eled. On the mantel are eleven 
leather-lined, interconnecting bas- 
kets, which fit into each other like a 
child’s toy. They are from Mali-and 
are about a century old. “I simply 


can’t go anywhere without buying 
baskets. I suppose there are about 
eighty or ninety around.” The up- 
stairs hallway is lined with them, and 
they hold everything from books and 
magazines to children’s toys. 

The family—the Wirths, three 
children and one dog—have out- 
grown the house, and they hope to 
move into larger quarters. At the 
moment, the piano is in the master 
bedroom. “‘Well, there’s nowhere 
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else for it in the house,” she shrugs. 

But the atmosphere of clutter is 
not, according to her, what she and 
M. Badin strive for when they work 
with clients. “I like softness, not glit- 
ter. And harmony. | don’t like to be 
bowled over by any house.” 

Most days she can be found in the 
David Hicks boutique, on the fash- 
ionable Left Bank rue de Tournon, 
near the French Senate and the Yves 
Saint Laurent shop, where she buys 
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clothes. “I like clothes, but who has 
the time?” Unlike many other Pari- 
siennes she prefers classical, almost 
British, skirts and sweaters, and 

shuns the fashions of the moment. 
At present she is reconciled to 
giving up her all-white garden for a 
Paris apartment, but the jumble of 
other objects will surely find a place. 
“T can’t live without two things— 
geraniums and baskets,” she says. O 
—Susan Heller Anderson 














1. A phalanx of intriguing baskets, collected by the Wirths on their travels 
around the world, line the ledge of a narrow Hallway. 2. A Master 
Bedroom detail focuses on African ivory figures and a collection of small 
boxes in wood and straw, tortoiseshell and marble, displayed on a Dutch 
chest of drawers. 3. and 4. A lively flowered chintz, used extensively, 
characterizes the Master Bedroom. The American rocking chair is 
warmed by a fire beneath the Louis XV stone mantel; above the mantel is 
a Dutch ebony mirror. A portrait of a woman is by Francis Picabia. 






























Antiques: Imperial Riches 
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_ opposite: Tankard, maker’s mark V.D., 1753. Vermeil; 8”. 
This piece, fully hallmarked on body, base and cover, has 
meticulous chasing of allegorical and feasting scenes, reminiscent 


of French genre painting. Rare Art, New York. 
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THEY DINED ON CAVIAR, using jeweled 
utensils and gold and enamel dishes. 
They made a fetish of giving and 
receiving gifts, and fostered an army 
of artisans to design the most flam- 
boyant caprices in precious metals 
and stones that the world has ever 
seen. They made flowers bloom in 
rock crystal pots, with leaves of 
nephrite and jade, petals of enamel, 
and tiny seed pearls on gold stems 
for stamens, with sparkling diamond 
chips as -nectar. Nothing was crass or 
ordinary. The commonplace objects 
in their daily lives—things as unim- 
portant as buttonhooks and cane 
handles—were individually designed 
of silver or gold and semiprecious 
stones touched with gems. Even their 
language was out of the ordinary. 
They spoke French, because their 
native tongue was the despised lan- 





ABOVE: Fan-shaped clock, Peter Carl Fabergé, circa 1900. Silver- 
gilt and enamel; 5” x 814”. Portraits of Czar Nicholas II and 
Czarina Alexandra Feodorovna ornament this clock, reminiscent 


of a Louis XVI design. A La Vieille Russie, New York. 


TEXT BY HOWARD L. KATZANDER 


guage of their oppressed peasantry. 

They were the Romanoffs, the 
czars who ruled over all the Russias 
in the three hundred years before the 
Bolsheviks destroyed them in a holo- 
caust whose reverberations we still 
feel. Until the ten-day siege of the 
Winter Palace in Saint Petersburg, 
they controlled the largest country in 
the world, with the poorest peasantry 
and the richest aristocracy in history. 

In the end, this brief review of 
history has bearing, for it was the serfs 
who triumphed and sent their rulers 
to their deaths or into exile. Royalty, 
nobility and rich bourgeoisie fled to 
the West, and in their flight they 
carried with them the most precious 
and portable of their possessions. 
One by one over the years they sold 
their jewels, the fabulous works of 
their goldsmiths and lapidaries, and 


their gold-emblazoned porcelains. 

But that is not the only source of 
the czarist treasures that are still 
bought and sold in exclusive shops in 
London, New York, Beverly Hills and 
Paris. In the early years of Commu- 
nist rule in Russia, Soviet officials 
welcomed businessmen from the 
West who were able to provide 
needed technology for their primi- 
tive society, and who could pay in 
hard currency for Russian art. Ob- 
jects that were sold for a few dollars 
each, in department stores, are worth 
more than $30,000 today. 

Classic Russian art objects of the 
nineteenth century and earlier, be- 
fore Carl Fabergé introduced eigh- 
teenth-century French goldsmith and 
lapidary techniques and styles, were 
what is commonly known as “Rus- 
sian enamel” work. Byzantine in 




















feeling, they are the brilliantly color- 
ful, and rather heavy, silver-gilt and 
gold dishes and vessels of cloisonné, 
champlevé and painted enamel. 

The classic object of Russian 
enamel, found in every home whose 
owners made any pretensions to so- 
cial standing or wealth, was the kovsh. 
It occupied a place in the Russian 
household comparable to the sterling 
silver porringer, which well-born 
children are given along with their 
silver milk mugs and spoons. 

The kovsh was originally a wooden 
boat-shaped utensil used to dip 
kvass—the East-European equivalent 
of mead—from its barrel. In more 
recent decades it was made of silver 
or silver-gilt, still boat shaped, with 
handles that offered their makers un- 
limited opportunity for variety. Each 
year hundreds of kovshi change hands 
in the marketplaces where Russian 
objects are sold. At a recent auction 
in New York, which ran the gamut 
from bronzes through vodka cups, 
thirty-two pieces were kovshi. 

Russian porcelain is a prized col- 
lectible nearly everywhere in the 
world. Singularly enough, it was an 
Englishman, Francis Gardner, who 
established the great imperial por- 
celain factory in Saint Petersburg for 
Catherine the Great, who enjoyed 
lavishing enormous and highly or- 
nate services on her peers among the 
rulers of the Western world. Sub- 
stantial parts of these services sur- 
vive. The factory also produced 
services for the important military 
orders, each of which was headed by 
a royal prince—the Orders of Saint 
Andrew, Saint George, Saint Vla- 
dimir and Saint Alexander Nevsky. 
The services bore the arms and at- 
tributes of each of these orders, and 
many pieces have survived. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Tea-glass holder and spoon, 
Nichols and Plinke, mid-19th century. 
Engraved glass and silver; 3%4’’. Scenes of 
country life were a popular Russian 
decorative motif. Antique Manor, New York. 
RIGHT: Fabergé cigarette case, work- 

master Hendrik Wigstrém, circa 1900. 
Silver-gilt and enamel; 3%” x 1%”. No 
European gentleman was fully appointed 
without at least three of Fabergé’s cigarette 
cases. Antique Manor, New York. 


























1. Tea service, Gustav Klingert, 1891. Silver-gilt and cloisonné enamel; 3”, 5”, 5’2’”. Cloisonné has always been prized in 
Russia and is considered one of the “Russian enamels,” along with champlevé and painted enamel. Wartski, London. 
2. Imperial dessert plate, Kornilov factory, circa 1885. Porcelain; 9%”. The gold in the imperial double-headed eagle on 
the border medallion indicates usage of the porcelain service by a government official. Fleur-de-Lis Antiques, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 3. Fabergé cane handle, workmaster Hendrik Wigstrém, circa 1900. Jade, gold, enamel, rose diamonds; 4%”. 
Little by little, objects of fantasy replaced jewelry as the main work of art in Fabergé’s workshops. Wartski, London. 
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Byzantine in feeling, they are brilliantly colorful, 
in silver and gold or painted enamel. 





ABOVE: Kovsh, Ivan Petrovitsch Khlebnikov, 19th century. Silver; 
4x 11”. Patterned after a gourd shape, this kovsh is cast with swags 
of ribbon and medallions. The handle, ornamented with cabochon 
rubies, portrays a sleeping swan. Antique Manor, New York. 


The great change in the design of 
Russian works of art came with Carl 
Fabergé—Peter Carl Fabergé, to give 
him his full due—descendant of a 
family of French Huguenots who fled 
religious persecution in the late-sev- 
enteenth century and arrived about a 
century later in Saint Petersburg, 
where Fabergé’s grandfather became 
a Russian citizen. Carl Fabergé was 
educated in Paris, where he acquired 
a knowledge of French goldsmith 
techniques and enameling. 

Where Russian enamel had been a 
kind of Byzantine abstraction— 
patches of vivid colors separated by 
thin bands of metal—Fabergé intro- 
duced a realistic treatment of enamel 
on gold or silver in thin layers and 
pale pastel tones, the dominant style 


of French eighteenth-century enam- 
el. The imperial Easter eggs were the 
capstone of Fabergé’s work for the 
czars, each containing a tiny fantasy 
aimed at bringing a sparkle to the 
eyes of a czarina. He made his first 
one in 1883, for Alexander III to give 
to Czarina Marie Feodorovna. It was 
of gold, enameled in plain white so it 
looked like an egg. When opened, it 
revealed a yolk of yellow gold. The 
yolk opened to reveal a chicken of a 
different color of gold. The chicken 
opened and inside it was a model of 
the imperial crown, in which hung a 
tiny ruby egg. Each year thereafter 
Fabergé designed at least one egg for 
the czar to give his czarina. 
Although the imperial Easter eggs 
have become symbols of their age, 


opposite: Two-handled vase, Maria Semenova, circa 1900. 
Silver-gilt and enamel; 8”. Maria Semenova was one of the top ~ 
competitors of Fabergé, with her factory of silversmiths and 
enamel workers. Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York. 


Fabergé flowers, animals, snuffboxes, 
cigarette cases and jewelry are equal- 
ly as distinctive in their own right. 
Nothing can speak more eloquently 
about the quality and beauty of Fa- 
bergé’s work than the lasting atten- 
tion his creations have evoked. 

There is a growing interest in Rus- 
sian art on the part of collectors 
throughout the world. What makes it 
so eminently collectible is its availabil- 
ity and its price. While a Fabergé egg 
can cost $100,000, beautiful examples 
of hardstone carving, porcelain figures 
and parts of services, as well as enam- 
els, are still available in profusion and 
often at modest prices. 0 





Howard L. Katzander, editor of International 
Art Market, was formerly an editor with Life 
magazine and a writer for the New York Times. 
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Light and Reflections 


Sophisticated Dix of Old and New in Beverly Hills 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KALEF ALATON, ASID, AND JANET POLIZZI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 


IT IS ONLY NATURAL that painter Kalef 
Alaton, now an interior designer, has 
approached the complete redesign of 
a house high in a lovely section of 
Beverly Hills with a painterly eye. 
Stone lions, along with clay pots and 
baskets, are reflected by well-posi- 
tioned mirrors. Plump sofas and 
chairs echo the subtle colors of lac- 
quered grasscloth wallcoverings. 

“Tt all started with the Italian pan- 
els that are now the front doors,” says 
Mr. Alaton. “The art and design 
evolved from there.” His partner, 
Janet Polizzi, agrees with him. 

The owner’s children had grown 





and moved out, with the exception of 
one daughter. Thus a former house 
became too large, and a move was in 
order. The owner purchased the 
present house and decided to start 
afresh by selling or giving away her 
former furnishings, with a few ex- 
ceptions—a charming miniature 
Louis XVI chair, a family piano and a 
large and favorite tapestry. 

The two designers proceeded to 
search abroad and in the United 
States for the countless pieces and 
bibelots necessary to furnish the new 
house. The result is an enclave of 
treasures: Greco-Roman artifacts, a 





Designers Kalef Alaton and Janet Polizzi styled the interiors of a Beverly Hills home to reflect the 
classical taste. opposite: The Foyer is flanked by George II wood columns where a pool of light 
isolates an 18th-century French marble urn. tor: A youthful Bacchus is the subject of an early 
Roman mosaic in the Hall. asove: Laid at an irregular angle, a 19th-century Persian carpet from 
Helene Pollock warms and restrains the expansive Living Room proportions. Flickering light from 
the 19th-century sconces and Waterford crystal hurricane lamps provides an atmospheric glow. 









































“The chandelier casts 
that romantic and appealing glow so becoming 
to women at night.” 


PRECEDING PAGES, TOP AND ABOVE: Additional views of the Living Room display the vibrancy created at 
night. A myriad of ceiling lights are reflected in a glass wall that curves like a shell and reveals a 
brightly illuminated pool pavilion. Chairs inspired by Roman designs attend a 14th-century 


Venetian carved table. Plump upholstered pieces are Alaton-Polizzi designs covered in silk from J. 
Robert Scott; the celadon plate (top foreground) is from Spinks. Flanking the doorway: a painting 
entitled Femme Orientale by Fernand Cormon, and a Louis XIV-style Boulle cabinet displaying early 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman artifacts; a pair of 18th-century Chinese ginger jars stand atop the 
cabinet. opposite: Candles from an antique Waterford chandelier cast the Dining Room into a 
subtle half-light, dramatizing the mirrored reflection of a Roman fragment. Phoenician jars, which 
date from 1,000 8.c., form an unusual and luminous centerpiece for the black Alaton-Polizzi table. 





classic nineteenth-century painting 
of an odalisque, whose tantalizing 
gaze, reminiscent of Symbolist beau- 
ties, is fixed on an Oriental rug just 
below a massive marble hearth. 

“There is an ancient saying, ‘Man 
proposes, but God disposes,’ ” says 
Kalef Alaton. “Janet and I proposed, 
and the owner was agreeably dis- 
posed—much to our good fortune 
and satisfaction.” Both agree that the 
owner is dynamic and open-minded. 

For example, when the rug arrived, 
the movers placed it at an angle in 
front of the living room fireplace. 
This was an unanticipated, yet decid- 
edly dramatic, touch. The owner 
agreed that the placement added to 
the room, and she was flexible 
enough to envision and support the 
revised floor plan that resulted. 

“The interiors have a Renaissance 
feeling, but very much simplified,” 
says Mr. Alaton. “There is no overall 
theme. Some of the tables are Orien- 
tal, as is the living room rug. The 
mother-of-pearl peacock on the bar 
is from India. The ornate entry col- 
tumns and other artifacts originated 
in Greece or Rome, but they were 
found in many different places.” 

Art naturally figures prominently 
in the work of the two designers and 
the owner. ‘We are interested in 
quality,” they agree. “The pieces 
must be good.” For example, a vitrine 
housing some of the owner’s artifacts 
is identical to two that stand behind 
the desk of President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing in the Elysée Palace, in 
Paris. The mosaic in the hall, dis- 
covered in England, turns out to bea 
very rare and ancient artwork, which 
the Getty Museum in Malibu is 
keenly interested in. “Before buying 
each piece, we consulted with the 
owner,” explains Mr. Alaton. “There 
were countless phone calls from Eu- 
rope, New York, wherever we hap- 
pened to be searching.” 

The house is flexible. It changes 
moods hourly, as the lighting . 
changes. The owner entertains fre- 
guently, with small intimate dinner 
parties or more formal soirées for a 
large number of friends. And the 
lighting at night serves to create a 
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TOP AND Opposite: Softly curving walls, left unadorned, promote tranquillity and provide a subtle 
background for floral-patterned French silk from Brunschwig & Fils in the Master Bedroom. 
Antique accessories, underscored by a pastel Rosecore carpet, include an 18th-century secretaire 
from R. Tarlow Antiques, and gilded bronze chandelier with Meissen flowers. An ivory chair from 
India attends the bed. asove: A waterfall image is created by a faceted mirror connecting tub 


and ceiling well in the Master Bath. A Brighton Pavilion chair serves as an amusing towel stand. 






perfect party setting. For a change of 
pace, there is always the side garden 
or the pool and adjoining garden, 
which has a greenhouse, the source 
of the cut flowers that fill the house. 

“The dining room is my favorite 
room,” says Kalef Alaton. “The Wa- 
terford chandelier is replenished 
daily with candles, and it casts that 
romantic and appealing glow so be- 
coming to women at night.” 

Off the skylighted hall, overlook- 
ing the side garden, is the library. 
The walls are lined with bookcases, 
warmed with family mementos, ten- 
nis trophies and classic and current 
volumes. It is here that two full-time 
secretaries work, overseeing house- 
hold and business affairs. 

“Each of our designs is treated 
individually,” says Mr. Alaton, “and 
we avoid trends. This house won’t be 
dated in ten years. The fabrics and 
colors may be changed or refur- 
bished, but the major effects will 
remain—the personality of the owner 
and the design mood. Each project we 
do—contemporary or traditional— 
has to be different, unique, un- 


stylized. If it isn’t, in effect we more 


or less stop being designers.” 
“Working with people with a 
strong sense of taste, people who 
know what they want, like the owner 
of this house, can be tremendously 
rewarding—often frustrating, but al- 
ways a challenge,” says Janet Polizzi. 
The mirrors, the view of the city 
lights, and the eclectic array of ap- 
pointments impart a touch of infinity 
to this house in Beverly Hills. Mir- 
rors in the entrance hall and living 
room reflect the art and the many 
fascinating objects visible on all 
sides. In spite of the museum-quality 
art and the rare pieces scattered 
throughout the house, a feeling of 
warmth predominates. This is a 
home to be lived in and enjoyed. 
“Janet and I have become very 
close to the house,” says Mr. Alaton. 
“One of my favorite times is sunset. 
Then the house, the colors, the fur- 
nishings come alive with a definite 
sort of magic—almost the magic of a 
glorious sunset in Greece.” 0 
—Laurie Lewis 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY N. TYSON, ASID 


LESS IS LESS, and more is a bore. Such are the 
two prevailing ironic attitudes toward the 
opposite poles of design today. The serious 
question is how much you can subtract from 
anything without ending up with nothing. 
And how much can you add without total 
confusion? The middle road of compromise 


While maintaining the original architecture of his turn- 
of-the-century apartment in Manhattan, Anthony 
Tyson has achieved a restoration of remarkable 

balance. PRECEDING PAGES, ABOVE AND opposite: Arched 
windows and a mirror in the Living Room lighten the 
weight of horizontal elements such as ceiling 

moldings and wainscoting. American Wing chairs, 
covered in a light fabric, complement a pair of dark- 
toned Korean tea tables. A 19th-century portrait in the 
manner of Ezra Ames seems to float against unadorned 
walls. Included in the room is an area for dining. 
Dining table and chairs are from Kittinger. 


might offer a practical solution to some, but 
not to Anthony Tyson. His new East Side 
apartment in Manhattan settles for a lot less 
than less—and still manages to provide more. 

Recently, fine artists have pointed the way 
for designers to strip architecture and interior 
space down to a minimum of inessentials. 
Reductionist art—expressed with a row of 
bricks, a series of metal boxes or just one strip 
of neon tubing—tells us of the power and 
presence that can be achieved when things are 
left as they are and simply situated. 

Mr. Tyson would clearly seem to be of this 
persuasion. A designer of luxurious but mini- 
mal shapes in furniture, he depends mostly 
on superb finish and detailing that may go 
unnoticed by the casual observer. “I’m a 








PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


perfectionist,” he explains, “and I love de- 
tail.” Once a dealer in American antiques, he 
has superb examples of Early American fur- 
niture and pictures. “I feel very strongly about 
American things. I had an antiques shop in 
Quogue, on Long Island, at one point, and I 
still look for fine pieces on my travels. I don’t 
hesitate to add them to the apartment.” But 
nevertheless, he uses these objects sparingly, 
giving each its own space and distance. A 
sense of placement is one of the highest 
achievements of his design talent. 

That talent, of course, has not been ac- 
quired instantly. But even in a former apart- 
ment of his, in New York’s SoHo (see 
Architectural Digest, November/December 
1974), the designer’s sense of placement was 


already extraordinarily sophisticated. Along 
with five friends he had bought a seven-story 
brickfront on Prince Street and began a long 
and unique venture in restoration. His apart- 
ment, created from over four thousand square 
feet of raw space, presented the sort of chal- 
lenge he enjoys—the search for quality and 
appropriate arrangement, rendered with the 
most delicate simplicity possible. 

This same respect for architectural quality 
and the integrity of a building of the past 
motivated Mr. Tyson in the interior arrange- 
ment of his new apartment, farther uptown in 
Manhattan. His is a floor-through apartment 
in a converted turn-of-the-century Georgian 
mansion, once a private townhouse. In every 
instance he has respected the integrity and 
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...simplicity achieved without starkness— 
a simplicity that breathes its own 
particular brand of richness. 


historical feeling of the space, while at the 
same time expressing his interest in reducing 
decorative elements to their simplest terms. 

The twenty-five-foot-square living room of 
the apartment is a compelling example of 
simplicity achieved without starkness—a sim- 
plicity that breathes its own particular brand 
of richness. The effects are far from compli- 
cated. Basically there is one sofa, one rug, one 
picture. Three windows break up the rhythm 
of solitaire, as do pairs of chairs and cocktail 
tables and a cluster of dining room furniture. 
The haughty Edwardian architecture, faintly 
reminiscent of the Ritz in London, is allowed 
to speak for itself in subtle tones of gray, 
china clay and oyster white—with moldings 
delicately emphasized. The only note of 
drama is the walnut-paneled wainscoting, 
which has been stripped and stained. 

The general atmosphere, however, is far 
from being stark. Sets of decorative objects 
enliven the room: two Whieldon pots on the 
sofa table, three original American Hep- 
plewhite painted chairs, a pair of antique 
Korean tea tables used for cocktails and—in a 
niche housing a row of Baccarat—several 
Leeds pots, hanging as if in midair. The one 
painting is a superb American Primitive. 

But, for all the rich individual pieces, a 
sense of austerity does prevail throughout 
and, although this suite of rooms is designed 
in a Spartan manner, each object stands out 
boldly and clearly and dramatically. 

“T don’t believe that one thing should be 
shouldered against another, simply to make 
everything come together,” says the designer. 
“Each thing in a room must be given its own 
integrity. You know, I don’t really care where 
an object comes from or when it was made. 
As long as it’s honest and beautiful, I can 
relate to it. In a way, I’ve tried to do the same 
thing here that I did in my SoHo apartment— 
to create a sense of counterpoint. Interiors 
must have a sense of contrast, the feeling of 
different periods harmonizing together.” 





opposite: In the Bedroom, theatrical gauze is stretched 
across the ceiling, window panel and the tented bed to 
create a cool—but tropical—effect. Philippine handmade 
art paper is used as a wallcovering. An 18th-century 
banister-back chair adds a delicate accent. 


of 


He follows his design point of view to the 
letter. The entrance hall, for example, has 
been stripped down to the imitation-stone 
plasterwork, and in it are to be found a pair of 
fine seventeenth-century Connecticut Valley 
Flemish scroll chairs and a William and Mary 
looking-glass. An American Primitive, circa 
1850, with a curious double profile, enlivens 
the Williamsburg whitewashed walls, which 
have been textured with Tampico brushwork. 
Other rooms in the three-thousand-square- 
foot apartment have a similar thrust, though 
the decorative effects do differ. The study, for 
example, is dark, the walls covered with khaki 
drill. “I deliberately chose dark colors, since I 
didn’t want open space or a view. I wanted to 
avoid distractions while I work.” 

The bedroom changes mood again with its 
warm glow provided by the handmade art 
paper, speckled with bark and leaves. It was 
pasted in rectangular sheets, giving the wall a 
geometric patterning that is almost impercep- 
tible. The tester bed is a handmade modern 
reproduction from Rhode Island, and the 
hangings—like those of the ceiling—are the- 
atrical gauze, shirred and drawn. There is a 
superb banister-back rush-seat Connecticut 
chair of 1750, which serves to enhance the 
warmth and richness and minimal simplicity 
of the room. In no room has the designer’s 
sense of appropriate placement and apprecia- 
tion for the simplest effects deserted him. 

“T sincerely believe that architects today are 
involved with interiors as architecture, rather 
than as decoration,” says Anthony Tyson. 
“There is a movement away from the clus- 
tered look. This is true, not only in domestic 


architecture, but in restaurants and other 


commercial spaces.” He feels strongly that at 
the present moment this new-found sim- 
plicity is achieved for visual reasons, rather 
than for any reasons of functionalism. His 
own new apartment in New York is an excel- 
lent illustration. “I have let the basic integrity 
of the original architecture speak for itself, 
and I have deliberately tried to balance what 
was here with what I wanted.” In summing 
up, he does admit with some finality, ‘People 
like me prefer to travel light.’”O 

—Mario Amaya 
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Gardens: 
Restrained 


Abundance 


Taming the Landscape 
of Brazil 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
BY ROBERTO BURLE MARX 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY DULCE CARNEIRO 


FEW NATIONS have been as generously 
endowed by nature as Brazil. Most of 
the land is prodigiously lush and 
fertile. From the teeming forests of 
the Amazon basin to the more tem- 
perate zones of the south the country 
is a laboratory of plant life of un- 
paralleled variety and complexity. In 
contemporary Brazil there is a wide- 
spread pride and understanding of 
this heritage, and all of the major 
cities boast vibrant parks, in which 
full advantage is taken of what are 
usually ideal growing conditions. 
Plantings, which might take a gener- 
ation to mature in more tentative 
climates, in ten years reach a state of 
abundance in the rich air and light of 
Rio de Janeiro or Bahia. Yet few 
visitors realize that this sense of vi- 
tality and integration in landscaping 
is largely the work of one man. 

He is Roberto Burle Marx, one of 
the most renowned landscape archi- 
tects in the world, and, fortunately, 
a prophet with honor in his own land. 
Senhor Burle Marx belongs, along 
with architects Oscar Niemeyer and 
Lucio Costa, to a generation that re- 
discovered what was authentic in 
Brazilian culture and translated it 
into a vigorous and beautiful idiom. 

A gentle but decisive person, 
Senhor Burle Marx seems much 
younger than his years. He enjoys 
talking about his life and the various 
manifestations of his art—particu- 
larly his own gardens at Santo An- 
tonio da Bica, in Barra de Guaratiba, 
about sixty kilometers from Rio. 
“What is so remarkable is that, al- 
though I was born and grew up in 
Brazil, it wasn’t until I went to Europe 
to study painting that I discovered 
my love for landscapes and plants, as 
well as the whole incredible variety 
of Brazilian flora: It was in the botani- 
cal gardens at Dahlem in Berlin, in 
1928, in fact. There I saw for the first 


The renowned dean of Brazilian landscape 
architects, Roberto Burle Marx, has created a 
country garden for himself at Sitio Santo 
Antonio da Bica. tor tert: Monstrous heads, 
from old ships, protect the house from evil 
spirits. Above Lert: With subtle respect for 
form and color, Anthuriums are placed in a 
bed of weather-worn rocks. r1GHT: A pottery 
lion, from Pernambuco, guards the entrance. 
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A meticulous and loving botanical scholar, Sr. Burle Marx was the first landscape architect 

explore and utilize the vast wealth of indigenous Brazilian plants and their possibilities for native 
gardens. ‘As I travel throughout Brazil, I collect plants,” he says. “This is my place for experi- 
mentation, and I have over three thousand species here.” tert: With an abundance o: plants 
flourishing in greenhouses and in the wild, the main landscaped portion of the garden is limited to 
a graceful lath pergola. 1. A modest waterfall gives the lath house design a soothing focus, with an 
assortment of pebbles and stones on the pool floor echoing a patchwork of granite blocks. 2. Part of 
the roof is solid, and part is slatted—to mix relative darkness, brightness and shadow. 3. Flowers, 
such as the bright hanging Neoregelia compacta, are used only sparingly, for delicate accents of color. 
4. Some of the granite blocks, taken from old houses in Rio de Janeiro, have been placed to show 
their architectural detailing. 5. In a setting of wood and stone, the green of a palm frond takes 
on a startling brilliance. 6. River stones vary the geometric play of shadow and sunlight. 








“Iam always 

conscious of working 

in the most ephemeral 
of mediums.” 





time the extraordinary richness of 
tropical plant life. You understand 
that in Brazil in the 1920s we were 
still very much under the influence of 
French and English ideas about land- 
scape. And even today many subur- 
ban gardens are full of European and 
American plants. I realized that we 
were ignoring local conditions and 
imitating something that was not 
true to our needs and traditions. I 
resolved to change all that, and one 
result was that I became a landscape 
architect instead of an artist.” 

Soon he had completed his first 
private garden—in Rio, in 1932. This 
was followed by his first public gar- 
den, in Pernambuco, in 1934. How- 
ever, it was in the period of 1938 to 
1943, with the construction of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture 
Building in Rio—a project that also 
brought renown to Costa and Nie- 
meyer and was designed in consulta- 
tion with Le Corbusier—that the 
outside world began to take notice of 
the distinctive Burle Marx approach 
to landscape. His sensitive and loving 
treatment of the earth, and the deli- 
cate arabesques and swooping curves 
of his planting, were seen to be anew 
form of expression—one born of a 
synthesis of traditional Brazilian 
forms, themselves descended from 
Portuguese Baroque, and the new 
impulses brought from Europe by Le 
Corbusier. Since then, public and 
private commissions have followed 
in profusion. One of the most re- 
markable in recent years was his 
redesign of the mosaics of Copaca- 
bana’s sidewalks. Here a series of 
swirling compositions in pink, gray, 
black and white prove that landscape 
architecture is more than simply a 
matter of moving earth and planting 
trees. It carries with it a minute and 
painstaking scrutiny of all the ele- 
ments that go into what is essentially 


In most of Sitio da Bica, deliberate garden 
landscaping gives place to wild rambling 
Brazilian countryside. top Lert: At the edge of 
a thick grove of trees and shrubs, fragrant 
Plumeria blossoms lie undisturbed on the 
grass. ABOVE LEFT: Water lilies mass to form 
their own patterns in the lake. opposite: The 
entrance to an old churchyard on the property 
is overgrown with delicate Agave caribaea. 


one three-dimensional work of art. 

But it is obviously his own gardens 
that are a special pride to the con- 
templative Senhor Burle Marx. 
“Function is my first rule in design- 
ing a garden. And here the premise 
was simple: I was designing for a 
single, mature man. For this abso- 
lutely personal environment I had 
the luxury of being able to choose 
plants that appealed to me for a 
particular color or shape—with none 
of the restrictions of a public park.” 

Yet the results have many of the 
hallmarks of his other works. There 
is the careful weighing of the land- 
scape, confirming his observation 
that ‘a garden is created by a man for 
man.” There is a sense of remarkable 
control. The underlying chaos and 
beauty of the land are always pres- 
ent, but the lightest and most refined 
net is thrown over them, creating a 
subtle visual scheme that appears to 
be natural—but which is actually 
most thoughtfully and exquisitely 
considered. ‘Le Corbusier said 
something to the effect that the qual- 
ity of spontaneity is always based on 
the knowledge we have acquired. 
And I am always conscious of work- 
ing in the most ephemeral of medi- 
ums. Not only is landscaping totally 
dependent on light and shade and 
the quality of the soil, but it is also 
dependent on man. Constant sym- 
pathetic maintenance is critical, and 
so often an effect is no sooner 
reached than it fades. Blossoms fall, 
or a tree is uprooted.” 

It is the mysteriously moving 
quality of the work of Senhor Burle 
Marx that leaves the most indelible 
images: the seemingly effortless syn- 
thesis of the aesthetic and the useful, 
implicit in his design, and the aura of 
fecundity and endless promise, 
which is at once the most dynamic 
and the most exhausting quality of 
the Brazilian landscape. The melan- 
choly, as well as the energy, of the 
tropics, and the underlying knowl-, 
edge that man is transient and that 
only the earth remains, provide an 
ever-present motif in the work of this 
unique and brilliant man. 0 

—Peter Carlsen 
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TO RECOGNIZE in the detritus and cast-off artifacts of urban 
life the raw stuff of an elegant and extremely amenable 
interior demands a longer and more venturesome stride 
of the imagination than many designers are prepared to 
take. Although main-line modern art long ago discovered 
and prodigiously exploited the potential in “found ob- 
jects” of industrial origin, interior design rarely sees their 
worth. It comes as a refreshing surprise to discover an 
interior such as young New York designer Arthur Ferber 
has created in a quite standard city apartment. Here 
discarded industrial objects are not only very sufficient in 
their roles as furniture but stand out as bold anchors in a 
design scheme of considerable originality and polish. 

The apartment originally was one of those unintrigu- 
ing spaces endlessly encountered in the high-rise blocks 
that push up among the nineteenth-century loft build- 
ings of lower Manhattan’s now fashionable ex-manufac- 
turing districts. “It was simply three boxes tied together, 
with nothing much to say for it,” says Mr. Ferber. “But the 
apartment was in good condition, and the walls were 
clean. The building’s architect had decided on bedroom, 
living room and the inevitable ‘dining foyer’—a nauseat- 
ing plan! Looking it over, I said to myself, ‘No! It doesn’t 
have to be this way.’ But the space was so average that I 
really had to think carefully about what to do.” 

It was, however, obvious from the beginning to the 
designer that the spatial functions of his “three boxes” 
needed redefinition. The “dining foyer,” that unfortunate 
but inevitable feature of the average high-rise apartment, 
_was less of an architectural offense than such areas 
; habitually are, but it was an absurd place to dine. 
Logically it belonged to the living room, and the designer 
was quick to eliminate any suggestion that it was any- 
thing other than a development and extension of the 
main living space. This point of view allowed him to 
build his interior design on a larger, more irregular and 
vastly more original plan than the architect had imagined. 

Arthur Ferber feels that architects and designers fre- 
quently misunderstand the functional possibilities of 
rooms, especially bedrooms. ‘Why not put pianos or 
dining tables in them?” And, following his own sugges- 
tion, his own bedroom quite happily includes a desk- 
cum-dining table. “It has to be for special friends, but 
those are the only ones I have to sit-down dinners 
anyway. With larger groups, I like to eat informally on 
the ‘skid.’’”’ The “skid” is exactly that—an industrial 
forklift skid used as a table in the living room, an 
eloquent proof of the interior designer’s unerring ability 
to recognize quality in seemingly useless objects. 

He has a solid grounding in both the theories and 
practices of modern art, and his Minimalist approach, as 
well as his taste for the ready-mades, are directly trace- 
able to a keen and well-trained aesthetic awareness. “I’m 
a looker and a watcher. If you pay attention to what 
you're looking at in the streets, you see that the textures 
and forms of things are fabulous. You begin to see 
potential in skids and mattresses and other cast-off 
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For his two-room high-rise apartment in 
Manhattan’s Chelsea district, designer 
Arthur Ferber created a sophisticated 
Minimal look that is at once innovative and 
flexible. He extended the Living Room by 
eliminating the conventional dining/foyer 
function of the entrance hall, seen in the 
background. Sleek dark islands of 
upholstered foam mattresses and cubes 
authoritatively interrupt the Spartan space, 
and industrial found objects used as tables— 
a wooden forklift skid, and mirror-and- 
glass-topped steel pipe sections—contribute 
urban validity. A neon construction 
conceived by the designer adds a focus of 
energy to the otherwise tranquil setting. 














































































Several views of the achromatic Bedroom illustrate its simplicity and 
adaptability. The laminated plastic table serves as a desk, as well as a 
table for intimate dining. The pool of light emphasizes a tablesetting 
that includes black Lalique dessert plates and Art Déco flatware and 
tumblers. Steel and plexiglass folding chairs make little visual intru- 
sion. A canvas by Jean-Marie Haessle, resting against the rough- 
textured black wall, typifies the hard-edge quality of the stark space. 





objects. Many things that haven’t any value in the sense 
of price still have great quality. Like much modern art, 
they have a certain polish and a certain crudeness.” 

He modestly likes to call his apartment “a sophisti- 
cated version of the streets.” In addition to the skid table, 
two steel cylinders, abandoned at a construction site 
where Con Ed had been “‘digging for a better New York,” 
were retrieved by the designer to serve as bases for 
handsome end tables, whose mass, sturdiness and sim- 
plicity are both striking and tranquil. Restating his own 
reliance on-basics in design, all upholstered furniture 
throughout the apartment is made from simple box 
shapes that are crisp, sleek and still pleasingly lan- 
guorous as they lie about wrapped in quilted and glazed 
black chintzes—providing a dynamic contrast to the more 
prosaic street-found tables. Again in contrast, a single 
neon wall piece—a simple circle of light designed by Mr. 
Ferber in the spirit of Minimal art—both illuminates and 
interrupts the flow of otherwise unornamented walls in 
the living room. It gives focus, extension and excitement 
to a striking, and otherwise calm, interior. 

“There is no furniture here in any conventional sense,” 
the designer points out. He goes on to explain that the 
primary forms of the upholstered pieces he designed give 
his interior a singular ease and flexibility. They simply 
state and quietly fulfill their functions without the space- 
consuming aggressiveness of standard furniture. Visually 
they provide brilliant backgrounds for the sparse but 
dramatically punctuated “tablescapes” the designer de- 
lights in creating in order to vary the apartment’s moods. 

In the highly unorthodox bedroom, the most primary 
forms make up a floor-based bed, which, Mr. Ferber 
points out, “is more like sculpture than anything else.” 
Radical readjustments, which the designer sees as being 
necessary in modern living, are easy. ‘The forms can 
shift all over the place—according to the mood you're in. 
If you feel ‘hard-edge,’ they can go against the wall; if 
‘lyrical,’ they can wander out into the middle of the 
room.” The bedroom has been painted and furnished 
entirely in black—allowing it to function, the designer 
feels, ‘like a stage with nothing on it, where objects and 
people become very important, where they’re appreci- 
ated, and where the interior doesn’t infringe on them.” 

Arthur Ferber’s interior, in many of its details, may 
come out of an industrial, or thoroughly urban, aesthetic; 
out of the impersonal and the collective. But it has the 
specific personality or, as he describes it, “the certain 
strangeness,” of the finest and most individualistic con- 
temporary residential design. “I’m not an industrial 
designer, but a Minimal designer. Minimal can be ele- 
gant; I don’t think industrial can be.” 

Even given its fundamental originality and its bright: 
flourishes of novelty, the tone of this interior is innovative 
rather than experimental, decisive rather than tentative. It 
is also polished, assured and thoroughly mature in the 
unabashed elegance with which it is informed. 0 

—John Loring 
































The Collectors: A Special Flair 


Mr. and irs. Lewis Manilow in Chicago 


WITH THE FIRST STEP from the small 
elevator lobby into the expansive 
marble-floored reception hall of the 
Lewis Manilows’ Lake View Avenue 
apartment in Chicago, the sense of 
surprise, festivity and delight that 
runs throughout this extraordinary 
home boldly announces itself. The 
introductory space—like the many 
rooms beyond—is expectant and ex- 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


uberant and waiting to reveal itself. 

The art—and there is important 
contemporary art in ample supply 
furnishing and decorating this cen- 
tral gallery/hall—is aggressive, as- 
sured and absolutely riveting with its 
large scale, its bold colors and its 
imaginative subject matter. 

The architectural background is 
quite another matter. From the very 


The fifteen-room Chicago apartment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Manilow presents a 
fascinating diversity. opposite: The Entrance 
Gallery’s 1920s architecture recalls classic 
formality while showcasing intriguing 
modern artworks: paintings, from left, by 
Jack Beal, Ed Paschke and Franz Gertsch 
(pEraiL shows Gertsch canvas); sculptures, 
from left, by H. C. Westermann, Robert 
Arneson, Pedro Friedeberg and Claes 
Oldenburg. setow: Undraped Living Room 
windows, flanked by 16th-century Mannerist 
prints, maximize a view of Lake Michigan. 
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formal Islamic grid of the polished 
marble floor to the gracefully carved 
Art Déco overdoors and classic de- 
tailing of woodwork and cornices, it 
remains clear that this was once a 
most traditional apartment in the 
grand style of the 1920s. The correla- 
tion between background and collec- 
tion simply does not exist. They are 
both totally present, both completely 
excellent, and neither is prepared to 
be inconvenienced by the other. 
The interior had originally been 
built for another collector, Chauncey 
McCormick, whose farming ma- 
chinery-based fortune allowed him 
to spare no expense on its construc- 
tion, and that accomplished, to fill it 
with magnificent eighteenth-century 
Venetian furniture and old master 
paintings. Mr. McCormick in his day 


was president of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and his apartment reflected 
his extravagant fortune as well as his 
rather conservative taste and knowl- 
edge of art. Mr. Manilow is now 
president of Chicago’s Museum of 
Contemporary Art, and the apart- 
ment today reflects his own forward- 
looking taste and knowledge. 

Were Mr. McCormick to reenter 
his old lodging and be confronted by 
a huge Photo-Realist painting of 
three youths of indeterminate gender 
flanked by the head and hand of a 
dismembered giant—in reality, a 
Robert Arneson bust of himself, and 
a Pedro Friedeberg “hand” chair—he 
might well be startled. But he would 
probably not find the new owners’ 
collections too startling. He would, 
more likely than not, find delight in 





Though rich with works of art, the spacious Living Room appears uncluttered. terr: Designer 
Bruce Gregga used contemporary seating, upholstered in Clarence House satin, that defers to 
the strong artistic images. French-inspired original paneling on the fireplace wall sets off, from 
left, a Richard Lindner drawing, a Balthus portrait and two Mannerist prints; sculptures on the 
mantel are by Degas and Etrog; the one below the Lindner drawing is by Mark di Suvero; at 
left is an Indonesian bird sculpture. A 15th-century Spanish walnut coffer serves as a table, 
while gilded Italian chairs from the Borghese Palace rest on an 18th-century Konia rug. ABOVE: 
The Syrian mosaic tabletop contrasts with bold paintings by Richard Lindner and Mark 
Rothko. Sculpture on pedestal by Richard Hunt; Inverted Q, on piano, by Claes Oldenburg. 
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the witty dialogue of images and 
bright colors so popular with the 
Chicago art world today. He would, 
in any case, be gratified by the careful 
preservation of the interior architec- 
ture, which the Manilows entrusted 
to their friend Chicago interior de- 
signer Bruce Gregga. “We loved the 
architecture of the apartment, and 
left it alone,” says Mrs. Manilow. 
The Manilow collections in no way 
limit themselves. They range from 
antique Turkish carpets to Mannerist 
engravings to Chicago Funk Art— 
with episodic excursions into Sur- 
realism, Abstract Expressionism and 
Pop Art. In this unusual diversity, the 
only unifying factor that runs 
throughout—with the exception of 
the Turkish rugs and the few abstract 
paintings—is a strongly mannered vi- 


sion of figuration, a sensitivity to 
what could be plainly called a basic 
“strangeness” of images, which ap- 
pears again and again. These images 
are represented in the Manilow col- 
lection by artists as otherwise unre- 
lated as Dutrer, Goltzius, Balthus, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Richard Lindner 
and H.C. Westermann. 

To house such a collection, with its 
great vitality and superb quality, in 
an essentially staid eighteenth cen- 
tury-inspired interior is in itself a 
mannerism. But in every room the 
total success of the delicate operation 
is reconfirmed. Traditional interiors 
have in no way been subjected to a 
variety of novelties and indignities, 
in order to “contemporize” them or 
pull them into harmony with the 
advanced taste of the collections. 


OOO 


“Nothing was radically 
formed,” says the designer. 
Colors used range from white to 
natural oak, from off-white to dark 
gray—all straightforward treatments, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Manilow find 
“provide a wonderful ground where 
everything shows to maximum ad- 
vantage.” There are no frills, and 
nothing is clouded by frothy, fussy 
details. Except in bedrooms, curtains 
are eliminated, to let in the light and 
reveal the spectacular view across 
Lincoln Park to Lake Michigan. 
Although furnishings are kept at a 
minimum, what furniture is there is 
exceptional: a Spanish coffer, a coffee 
table made from an ancient Syrian 
mosaic, superb Queen Anne dining- 
room chairs, a bit of everything. “But 
the Manilows don’t have something 


trans- 








The apartment is, 

as Mr. Manilow observes, 
a home and 

not a gallery. 
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Views of the Dining Room reveal fine Turkish rugs hung as 
works of art. opposite: Queen Anne chairs are upholstered with 
19th-century needlepoint, and the trumeau is between windows 
treated simply with Levolor blinds. A 17th-century prayer rug 
from Transylvania adorns one wall; the rug on the floor is 18th- 
century Smyrna. Lert: Suede cloth-covered walls enhance Kula 
and Mamluk prayer rugs. Candlesticks are English; daggers are 
from Crete and southern Asia. sELow: The 18th-century Italian 
refectory table also supports an angular sculpture by John Henry. 
At center is a 17th-century rug from the Ottoman court. 
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There is a 
fine balance of restraint and 
lighthearted excess. 


opposite: The paneled Library exhibits a relaxed blending of old and 
new. 1. An atypical Jean Dubuffet gouache hangs above the marble 
mantel, which holds, from left, a Robert Arneson bust, an American 
Indian bowl, a Reuben Nakian sculpture, two Nigerian sculptures 
and a Cycladic idol. 2. Claes Oldenburg’s Eraser typifies the humor 
that sparks much of the art. 3. Another Jean Dubuffet painting is 
displayed above the Stendig International sofa; the glass tabletop 
supports a Germaine Richier sculpture. Antique Windsor chairs, a 
Turkish rug and Hansen lamps complete the mellow setting. LEFT AND 
BELOw: Mrs. Manilow’s Sitting Room is spirited by whimsical art. A 
fanciful Baker sculpture and a Pedro Friedeberg butterfly chair stand 
before an Illusionist portrait of the residents. The Bird House is by 
Aldo Piacenza, the naive watercolors by Joseph Yoakum. 






































from every period simply to be chic,” 
Bruce Gregga explains. “They are 
people who have a very personal atti- 
tude to living and collecting. The ec- 
lectic is something they appreciate.” 
How have the Manilows collected? 
They have, in fact, been guided by 
gradual shifts in taste, by new discov- 
eries and new fascinations—aided by 
accidents. “There have been a lot of 


marvelous accidents,” they recall. 
“We went to Parke-Bernet to look for 
Mannerist prints, and bought the 
dining room chairs. As for the Man- 
nerist prints, the first ones we bought 
were themselves added to the collec- 
tion by accident. We were in Los 
Angeles, walking down La Cienega, 
and saw a Goltzius in a window.” 
As in all stories of collecting, the 


Art objects in the Master Bedroom stand out 
in relief against gray flannel-wrapped walls. 
BELOW: A bedcovering inspired by a Morris 
Louis painting visually stretches the color 
and geometry of a large hard-edge canvas by 
Frank Stella out into the room. Islamic 
mahogany and mother-of-pearl chests, used 
as a night table, alleviate the large scale. 
opposite: An asymmetrically balanced 
fireside arrangement includes, from left, a 
bronze head by Paul Granlund, drawings by 
William Bailey and Martha Erlebacher, and 
a vivid painting by Elizabeth Murray. 
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emphasis occasionally changed. ““We 


collected rugs, for years, that were 
good but not spectacular, before we 
discovered there was a huge gap be- 
tween good and great rugs. Then we 
concentrated on Turkish rugs, not 
only the rarest but those with the 
oldest design tradition. And in col- 
lecting, you never know where or 
when something will turn up. The 


coffee table was in Iran on its way to 
Paris when we were shown a photo- 
graph of it. Months later it arrived.” 

The apartment is, as Mr. Manilow 
observes, a home and not a gallery, 
and the highly original collections 
are reflections of the collectors’ wit, 
imagination and daring. There is 
humor; there is drama; there is bril- 
liance and elegance. There is a fine 


balance of restraint and lighthearted 
excess. In short, there are all the 
elements of eminently congenial and 
hospitable surroundings put to- 
gether with a high level of enthusi- 
asm. Art and people are at home, but 
it is primarily a home, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Manilow have, in their 
words, “a wonderful time.” 0 

—John Loring 
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Capturing Another Era 


The Past Reaffirmed in San Francisco 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DIANE BURN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


GLEAMING WHITE, Italianate, the Henry 
Casebolt house on the hilltop was the 
manor of the neighborhood when it 
was completed in 1866. The neigh- 
borhood has changed considerably 
in the past century, and it is now the 
choicest of San Francisco residential 
locales. The Casebolt cow pastures, 
barn and windmill are gone, along 
with—alas—their rustic lake with wa- 





tert: Palm trees frame a view of the thirty- 
two-room Italianate house in San Francisco’s 
Pacific Heights that designer Diane Burn has 
transformed into a romantic European- 
inspired milieu. Completed in 1866 for the 
Henry Casebolt family, the pristine hilltop 
structure stands amid a flourishing garden. 
ABOVE: A view toward the living room 
illustrates the emphasis placed upon creating 
interior architecture where none had existed. 





terfall and island. Yet with its hilltop 
situation and substantial scale, the 
house still dominates its immediate 
surroundings. It continues to be the 
rustic white house on the hill that 
survived the earthquake, a pictur- 
esque presence among its more con- 
ventionally handsome neighbors. 

It is the sort of house to weave 
Gothic tales about, and it seems ap- 
propriate that the new owner is a 
young romantic who never doubted, 
from the moment she first came 
upon the then occupied house, that it 
would someday be hers. 

She is Diane Burn, a slender Bot- 
ticelli blonde, and she has created in 
the old Casebolt house an inimitable 
sense of place, really an enchanting 
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...a fantasy world that 
calls to mind earlier felicities. 


Fourteen-foot walls in the Living Room are 
detailed with 18th-century boiserie—from La 
Remise du Soleil—washed in three pastel 
shades. Arched mirrored panels and tall 
draped windows soften the boiserie 
geometry, while original flooring provides a 
hard bottom plane. terr: Period French 
furniture, accented by the terra-cotta 
countenance of Diane de Poitiers, is grouped 
for intimacy. above: An 18th-century 
boudoir screen divides the spacious area. 
Fabrics on sofa, daybed, skirted tables and 
windows are from Clarence House. 


anachronism. Out of a nineteenth- 
century family home, built to accom- 
modate eleven children, Diane Burn 
has made a fantasy world that calls 
to mind earlier felicities. 

Here is an eighteenth-century 
French country kitchen with time- 
stained crumbling stucco walls and 
handpainted beamed ceiling; a din- 
ing room that suggests a Renaissance 


courtyard; a living room that is more 
a ballroom, all eighteenth-century 
boiseries and mirrored panels. And 
then there is her own bedroom, the 
stuff of storybooks, with two hun- 
dred yards of gauze flowing from a 
baldachin over the bed. 

It is a house in which one sheds 
disbelief at the door and steps into 
high romance. For Miss Burn, the 
house is a highly charged experience. 

The romance began some years 
ago when Diane Burn, a native West- 
erner who had made San Francisco 
her home, discovered “my house on 
the hill.” It had been occupied by the 
same family for the past forty years, 
but nevertheless, every once in a 
while she would drive by for another 
glimpse of the house that intrigued 
her. Almost inevitably, it now seems 











in retrospect, a For Sale sign appeared 
one day, and at last she was able to 
enter the house whose interiors she 
could already imagine. 

Once inside, however, she dis- 
covered that the reality beyond the 
door had nothing to do with the 
exterior. ‘“The interiors were the 
worst example of Victorian I’d ever 
seen in my life,” she says. Although 
there were fourteen-foot ceilings, 
there were no moldings, nothing of 
interior architectural interest. Even 
the stairway was meager, with a thin 
and spindly balustrade. 

But she was determined to have it: 
“Thad dreamed of having this house. 
I just knew it was my house.” 

And she has made it hers in a 
sense that goes far beyond the matter 
of title searches and deeds. An inte- 
rior designer who is “not much inter- 
ested in templates and such,” Diane 
Burn believes that the most impor- 
tant thing in design is “to create 


above: A fanciful 19th-century-style garden 
mural and a latticework ceiling characterize 
the Solarium, which serves as both breakfast 
room and bar area. Furnishings include a 
19th-century Parisian pastry counter, an 
English bistro table and French chairs. 

riGHT: A Pompeian bronze pig appears to 
leap toward the veritable Lucullan feast 
arranged atop the stone and marble Dining 
Room table. The walls are washed with 
subtle faux-marbre veining. Flooring, 
designed by architect Ted Eden, is painted to 
approximate Florentine-style inlaid marble. 


atmosphere—magic. I walk into a 
space and try to see what the space 
calls for, what it calls for you to do. I 
believe in letting everything flow.” 
Confident of her own intuition, 
she says she has put her whole heart 
into it for three years, in no hurry to 
complete anythingindeed, in no 
hurry to end the process of shaping 
the interiors of the house she loves. 
For Miss Burn, the design process is 
always an emotional experience. 
Her favorite aspects of interior de- 
sign are the structural and interior 
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One sheds disbelief at the door 


and steps into high romance. 





Designer Burn recreated the feeling of a 
rustic and inviting 18th-century French 
country Kitchen, complete with a massive 
carved French mantel above a large open 
hearth, an 18th-century French oak vintner’s 
table and benches, and a Parisian belle-époque 
baker’s table heaped with provincial harvest 
baskets. The handpainted wood-beamed 
ceiling and specially washed plaster walls, all 
executed by artist Sean McVey, set the stage 
as they purposefully age the setting. The 
swan painting is by Ami Magill; the hand- 
painted windows are 19th-century Italian. 





finishes. It is the creation of the 
finished shells of the rooms that she 
finds most appealing, and her means 
are ephemeral wall washes, faux-mar- 
bre painted fantasies, eighteenth- 
century boiseries, moldings, walls of 
mirror, tented and handpainted 
ceilings. Her rooms are steeped in 
romance, and the romance is under- 
scored by her choice of lighting. Can- 


dlelight is the basic light for evening 
entertaining, and all of the period 
chandeliers are on dimmers, to re- 
iterate the look of candlelight. 
Throughout the continuing design 
process she gathered together a nu- 
cleus of artists and craftsmen who 
have become as absorbed as the 
owner in the creative spirit of making 
a unique life for this house. Sean 
McVey, for one, worked with Dian« 
Burn in creating the wall finish and 
the painted wood-beamed ceiling for 
the kitchen. He also created the deli- 
cate wash for the dining room walls 
and the rusticated walls of the foyer, 
introduced to continue the mood of 
the exterior. Ami Magill has created a 
panorama of painted-finish extrava- 
ganzas for the house, most spec- 
tacularly the seemingly inlaid marble 











floor to be found in the dining room. 

Diane Burn is not burdened by the 
usual practical considerations of 
seating and furniture placement, or 
the routine niceties of the hostess 
who gives dinners for eight. Guests 
might be invited to stroll through the 
formal Italianate dining room—a 
room designed as a direct transition 
from the Corinthian-columned exte- 
rior—and on into the eighteenth-cen- 
tury country kitchen, where they can 
spend the evening on wood benches 
flanking the heavy table. With a fire 
glowing in the hearth and candles 
flickering overhead, it is easy to fall 
into the spirit of romance. “If you sat 
on this kitchen bench all evening, 
you'd think you wouldn’t be com- 
fortable. But somehow people are— 
because they feel good in the room.” 

If not in the kitchen, guests might 
just find themselves in a ballroom, 
mirrored walls reflecting candlelight 
and glowing boiseries. Miss Burn 
says she likes this room best “when it 
is completely empty of furniture, and 
we have a big party for about three 


hundred people’’—a dance to the. 


music of time, perhaps. 


Everything about the house seems | 


serendipitously significant for Diane 
Burn. Across the driveway is a nine- 
teenth-century wrought-iron gate 


that she found herself. It fitted per-— 


fectly, as if it were made for that very 
place, and, magically and naturally, it 
was worked with the initial D; and in 
a downstairs nook is hung the litho- 
graph of the initial D from Erté’s 
decorative alphabet. It had to be so. 
And wasn’t someone named Diane 
Burn going to be looking for just 
such a flourish for her house? 0 
—Lois Wagner Green 


OPPOSITE AND Cover: The Master Bedroom 
appears as an alluring feminine 
enchantment. Two hundred yards of gauze 
lavishly drape the Louis XV lit a la Polonaise, 
while unbleached muslin filters the light 
through tall windows. Firelight beneath the | 
Louis XVI marble mantel warms the painted 
18th-century boiserie from La Remise du 
Soleil, and candlelight augments the 
romance. ABOVE LEFT: Artist Ami Magill 
painted the Master Bedroom floor with a 
Louis XV-style motif. tert: Delicate French 
dentelle hangings shelter the amusing 
Directoire copper tub in the Master Bath. 

















Andy Williams’s Los Angeles home reflects his interests in a simplified and comfortable contemporary setting. 
asove: A linen-upholstered Living Room wall accommodates bold abstract canvases, from left, by Helen 
Frankenthaler and Kenneth Noland. Old and new harmonize in careful balance. Whimsical collectibles—a scale 
model of a coal-burning steam locomotive at right, and Baule-ceremonial masks above the fireplace—add 

spirit. opposite cert: “I like big, wonderful rooms with lots of wall space,” says the noted entertainer. 

OPPOSITE RIGHT: Pueblo storage jars and an early Navajo blanket complement a vivid Jack Bush painting. 





ON A SECLUDED street in Los Angeles is 
a house of quiet dimension and un- 
demanding proportions. There is an 
absence of those clichés often associ- 
ated with success and the golden 
dream. In fact, it is a house that might 
easily go unnoticed in favor of its 
more prominent neighbors. 
Entertainer Andy Williams says, 
“There are hundreds of houses better 
than mine, but I love this one.” This 
has not always been his sentiment, 
however. After twelve years of living 
in other residences, he returned to 
Los Angeles. “I didn’t like the house 
at all. It was not what I remembered. 
There was nothing to it—no mold- 
ings, no architectural details.” 
Today the décor is rather different. 
There is a kitchen warmed with pa- 
per, brick and copper, an inhabitable 
space for cooking, opening to the 
living room. There is a window from 
a turn-of-the-century San Francisco 
mansion now used as a bathroom 
skylight. There are French doors with 
beveled glass opening to the outside. 


Without the distraction of com- 
plete detailing, a restful house of the 
1950s has taken on a European air. 
Mr. Williams has created for himself 
a setting of pleasant comfort, which 
designer John Patton helped arrange. 

Plank floors display rugs woven by 
American Indians, part of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s collection that hangs now as a 
permanent gift to the de Young Mu- 
seum, in San Francisco. “I was happy 
to see the rugs in the museum, but 
there are a couple I wish I could still 
look at. Of course, I’m not sorry that 
I gave them to the museum.” 

Decoy ducks by the early-twen- 
tieth-century American artists Steve 
and Lemuel Ward are arranged on 
floors. Polished model train engines 
stand on English tables and Spanish 
chests. “The trains all work,” says 
Mr. Williams. ‘People say, ‘You - 
ought to steam them up.’ ” 

Walls hold canvases by Morris 
Louis, Kenneth Noland, Helen Fran- 
kenthaler. “I’ve been interested in art 
since I was very young. I used to 








Pacem ECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Andy Williams 
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aBove: Lightly scaled Dining Room furniture continues the sparing look; designer John Patton helped Mr. 
Williams renovate and arrange the décor. The glass top of the Pace Collection table permits a clear view of the 
early Navajo Germantown rug; Navajo blankets and a Baule mask adorn the walls. Reflected in the Mexican 
Colonial mirror is a Mark Rothko painting. Amusing objects—a scale model of a wood-burning locomotive and a 
phalanx of West African carved-wood bobbins—entertain the eye. opposite Lert: Baule ancestral figures sit in stoic 
order. opposite RIGHT: The collection of important artworks includes a double stack stripe painting by Morris Louis. 





* collect Impressionist painters: van 











Gogh, Renoir, Cézanne, Degas. They 
were prints, of course.” From a table 
he picks up a photograph of a paint- 
ing hanging above a chest. 

“This is a copy of a Degas that I 
painted and gave to Kay Thompson. | 
became interested in art through her. 

“When we opened at Ciro’s we 
were billed as Kay Thompson and the 
Williams Brothers. Lena Horne was at 
the Clover Club then, and Nat King 
Cole was playing at the Trocadero. 
Then television became popular and 
that kind of night club business came 
to an end, and it never, never came 
back—except in Las Vegas and Miami.” 

Tabletops hold mementos, pic- 
tures of his children, his friends, 
himself with favorite people. There is 
a crayon drawing in the unmistakable 
hand of a child. “Art is important for 
children. If they’re encouraged at the 
beginning to draw, it’s unbelievable 
what it can do for them. When chil- 
dren express themselves, they do 
amazing things. All their feelings 





come out, and there is a special free- 
dom in that. When I was working in 
Reno, I took my children there, along 
with my piano player’s child and an 
art teacher. Every day we had art 
classes. There was a swimming pool 
and many other things to do, but all 
they wanted to do was draw. We gave 
prizes for the most creative, the most 
imaginative, the most artistic, and so 
forth. Everybody got a prize. Art is 
very, very important for children.” 

Throughout the house there is an 
aura of simplicity. Seating is covered 
in linen, lighting is soft and recessed, 
and flowers are a garden mix of 
daisies, irises and tulips. It is a space 
given over to comfort and conve- 
nience, and traditional arrangement 
has often been modified. For in- 
stance, the kitchen opens directly to 
the living room, becoming almost 
part of it. As one friend says, “It’s a 
perfect arrangement. Andy Williams 
is hospitable, and you’re always 
being offered something.” 

His gift of warmth is translated 


into an artful gathering of many in- 
terests: African bobbins used in 
weaving; a Tiffany lamp in a rare 
white wisteria pattern; Pueblo stor- 
age jars and Queen Anne chairs; 
ceremonial masks and bowls from 
eighteenth-century China. 

“T like big wonderful rooms with a 
lot of wall space,” says Mr. Williams. 
“Art is important to me. Not long ago 
I stopped in a gallery on Madison 
Avenue where years before I had 
seen a canvas by Vlaminck. It was a 
painting of sunflowers, a whole field 
of them, done in the period before he 
did those windswept, cold, wintry 
dreary pictures I hate. There was a 
Calder in the gallery, which I ad- 
mired. The proprietor asked if | 
wanted to see more, and we went 
down to a basement that was filled 
with hundreds of Calders. 

“IT was reminded of many years 
ago when an art dealer offered me a 
Calder in place of $5,000 he owed 
me. It was made of iron and very 
large, and it should have been in a 























The art, objects and memorabilia that Mr. Williams enjoys serve to personalize his Bedroom. above: A soft, 
shaped canvas by Richard Yokomi, and delicate bed linens, counterpoint the severity of minimal furnishings. The 
pictorial blanket at left is Navajo; an antique Pueblo pot stands nearby. The small drawing at right is by 

Nathan Olivera. opposite asove: Detail focuses on photographs of family and friends in gleaming Art Nouveau 
silver frames atop one of two 18th-century English oak tables. opposite: A scale model coal-burning locomotive 
appears as sculpture against the backdrop of a Robert Goodnough canvas; the smaller work is by Jules Olitski. 


bank building. I looked at it and by the light,” he says, holding it up to 
thought, ‘What do I need this for?’ I the window. Inside, a golden orna- 


was twenty-five years old, with nine ment begins moving slowly around. 
hundred dollars in the bank. Andy Williams, a man with a per- 
“But I like mobiles, and I like ceptive talent for art, has created a 
movement. It brings a room to life.” home to express his own wonder, his 
He picks up a stand of glass balls, own appreciation of other talents. 0 
one on top of another. “This belongs —Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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In the Medina of Marrakech 


Magical Transformation in Dorocco 


THERE ARE THOSE who take immedi- 
ately to the medina of Marrakech, 
capital of southern Morocco—to the 
noise, the dust and the excitement 
that pulsate, in the normal course of 
things, from sunrise until late at 
night. Some, of course, do not enjoy 
the atmosphere. The Western visitor 
has to summon up all his patience 
and adaptability when he finds him- 
self groping for an address in the 





In the medina of Marrakech, designer Bill 
Willis built a small house that conjures up 
visions of Moorish exoticism. opposite: Main 
rooms are open to a central Court bathed in 
light. The enameled lantern is 18th-century 
Turkish. top: Another Turkish lantern hangs 
from a 16th-century carved-wood ceiling. 
ABOvE: Carved cedar panels ring the three- 
story Court. ABOVE RIGHT: Fez tiles color the 
rooftop Terrace; the handmade Marrakech 
bricks are coated with tadellakt, which is 

an ancient Moroccan lime material. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BILL WILLIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


labyrinths of Marrakech. Chirruping 
children, with an astonishing grasp 
of European languages, swarm 
through the busy lanes, demanding 
attention. Overladen pack donkeys 
clop along at a snail’s pace, entirely 
filling the narrow passageways. 

But foreign residents of the me- 
dina love it all. Their stout front 
doors, picked out in arabesques of 
iron nails, open onto the cool twi- 
light. Then they clang to, excluding 
the medina entirely. Europeans and 
Americans have arranged their 
houses in this exotic setting in order 
to do justice to a world that has made 
a powerful impact on their imagina- 
tions. Indeed, the settings they have 
conjured up possess a spell and a 
magic that most true Islamic dwell- 
ings will never have in reality. 





When American interior designer 
Bill Willis decided to settle in Mar- 
rakech some ten years ago, he delib- 
erately chose one of the narrow 
streets of the medina. Relying on his 
admired talents as both architect and 
interior designer, he chose for his 
house a semicollapsed hovel some 
hundred square meters in area. To be 
sure, the initial expense was not 
great, but Mr. Willis spent two years 
transforming the hovel into what tout 
Marrakech was finally to describe as 
a “jewel.” And a jewel it is. 

The designer began his project by 
simply tearing down the ruin he had 
acquired. Surveying the resulting 
small square of rubble, he started to 
plan the future design in his head. 
Since there was nowhere to go hori- 
zontally, he had to build up, instead. 
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The Moorish atmosphere, 
hanging in the air like incense.... 


As the house rose, the rooms mul- 
tiplied: an ample living room, two 
bedrooms, two baths, a dining room 
and kitchen, quarters for servants— 
and a splendid panoramic terrace at 
the top, surrounding a central domed 
skylight above the interior court. 
None of the rooms opening onto the 
courtyard has doors, and this touch 
magnifies and enhances every area in 
the house. Perhaps more important, 
the heat from two large fireplaces 
roars from room to room during the 
severe winters below the High Atlas. 

In summer, however, the house is 
remarkably cool. Straw mats strewn 
over the glass dome on the terrace 
create a soft infiltration of splintered 
sunshine that goes well with the de- 
signer’s personal confection of mo- 
saics and arabesques. The surfaces of 





Views from the Living Room reveal the use 
of free-flowing space and intimate alcoves to 
give the illusion of greater dimension and 
flexibility. asove: Handwoven fabrics and 
embroideries authenticate the Sitting Alcove. 
A modern honeycomb pattern in brick and 
tadellakt details the ceiling. r1iGHT: A 
Moroccan rug stretches from the sitting 
alcove to the Dining Alcove. The intricately 
designed chandelier is 18th-century Sicilian. 


the walls themselves seem to have a 
rich and mellow glow that shines 
from within. The luxurious texture 
results from a coating of tadellakt, an 
ancient Moroccan lime material 
widely used for surfacing exteriors 
before the Europeans arrived with 
plaster. That plaster itself represents 
progress is a moot point, since the 
quality of tadellakt is infinitely supe- 
rior, and it wears well. 

The Moorish atmosphere, hanging 
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in the air like incense, has much to do 
with the seemingly ageless cedar 
panels, carved in traditional patterns 
and hung about the central court. All 
of them, however, are new Willis 
designs. Naturally, every inch of the 
house required highly skilled work- 
manship, and this was provided by 
the master of the house, along with a 
handful of local craftsmen and three 
Berbers brought in from the High 
Atlas. The amount of furnishing had 
to be limited, of course, and each 
article has been selected with care 


and precision. All are unique: low 


Turkish opium tables, airy iron chan- 
deliers that graced Sicilian almond 
trees in the eighteenth century dur- 
ing garden parties, a belle époque can- 
opied bed from Paris. 

The house in the medina no longer 
belongs to Mr. Willis. Five or six 
years ago he sold it to Jalil Tazi and 
his wife. One of the famous beauties 
of Morocco, she prefers to use it now 


above: Architectura! patterns created by 
brick, Fez tile, latticework and tadellakt 
dominate the Master Bath. Traditionally 
used to surface exteriors only, the pigmented 
Coating gives interiors a decorative texture 
that suggests age and solidity; even the 
sunken tub is done in tadellakt. RIGHT: 
Indigenous fabrics cover a 19th-century 
canopy bed in the Master Bedroom. A Queen 
Anne chair is kilim rug-upholstered. 


as a weekend house, and when she 
and her husband have completed 
their new house in Marrakech, this 
one will be for their children. Bill 
Willis himself has moved on to larger 
quarters that provide him with a 
wider and even more challenging can- 
vas for his designs. His work carries 
him to many parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and he is now working on a 
luxurious house in the south of Spain. 
Concentrating his imaginative drive 
on the patterns of Islam, his fresh 
interpretation is lighting up whole 
areas of the Middle East as well. 0 
—Adrian Cook 
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GREAT CITIES are SO jammed with visual 
information that it is no wonder tour- 
ists gravitate toward attractions that 
resemble picture postcards. Any- 
thing that looks familiar is comfort- 
ing. The most ardent observers are 
the natives, but they are programmed 
to give only a fleeting glance to scenes 
that may merit prolonged study. 
People walk faster in big cities, even 
though there is much more to look 
at—more vehicles, signs, store win- 
dows, pedestrians. Consequently it 
is, more often than not, immensely 
satisfying to see how an artist copes 


Art: Cityscapes 


Images of the Twentieth Century 


TEXT BY DAVID BOURDON 


with urban chaos, ordering his imag- 
ery to compose a cityscape that en- 
ables us to observe details seldom 
noted by the naked eye. 
Technically, cityscapes are a sub- 
class of pure landscape. They feature 
the terrain that mankind has claimed 
and altered. Artists who have a 
strong formalist streak generally are 
attracted to the abstract qualities of 
urban architecture, geometrizing the 
city into a schematic composition of 
colored shapes. Other painters are 
more interested in sociology, record- 
ing the appearance and behavior of 


people in the city’s streets, parks and 
restaurants. Still another class of art- 
ist is inclined to be interpretive, 
creating almost visionary impres- 
sions of real or imagined cities. 
Pictorial representations of cities 


aBove: World Trade Center, H.N. Han, 1975. 
Acrylic on canvas; 48” x 68’. Han’s 
calculated integration of Pointillism and 
Photo-Realism completes the soft-focus 
image of lyrical clarity. O.K. Harris, New 
York. opposite: California Street, Wayne 
Thiebaud, 1977. Oil on canvas; 28” x 22”. 
Vertical space perplexed by shadows opposes 
the eccentric horizon in this San Francisco 
study. John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco. 
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can be traced back to antiquity, but 
the autonomous cityscape is only 
about three hundred years old. The 
urban panoramas that appear in 
most Medieval and Renaissance pic- 
tures are essentially backdrops for 
intense human dramas being played 
out in the foreground. But during the 
seventeenth century, particularly in 
Holland, the cityscape became a cen- 
tral theme, as painters scrutinized 
their secular surroundings and re- 
corded their observations with pre- 
cise and meticulous detail. 

By the eighteenth century, Italian 
painters like Canaletto and Guardi 
could earn a handsome living by 
selling their views of Venice to rich 
English tourists. So many of their 
Venetian cityscapes were sent abroad 
that today few can be found in Ven- 
ice. If anybody were to compile a list 
of the world’s ten most painted cities, 
Venice would come out near the top, 
for it has a long record of luring great 
artists, from Bellini and Carpaccio to 
Monet and Whistler. 

In this century, the most popular 
urban subject is probably New York. 
The primary reason for this is that 
New York epitomizes the twentieth- 
century city in which modernistic 
skyscrapers soar ever higher in the 
air. Its skyline is an awesome subject 


that challenges painters to capture its ~ 


scale and complexity in a relatively 
small two-dimensional format. 
Many of America’s pioneer Mod- 
ernists—Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles 
Sheeler, Joseph Stella, among oth- 
ers—painted memorable images of 
New York that altered our perception 
of the city. Some of the most startling 
views of Manhattan were painted 
between 1911 and 1913 by John Ma- 
rin, who conveyed the bustle and 
tempo of the city in thrusting planes 





ABOVE LEFT: Hedges, Norman Sunshine, 1976. 
Oil on canvas; 60” x 48”. A linear 
perspective renders depth by the intersection 
of space. Norman Sunshine focuses on 
identifiable California, and most often Los 
Angeles, scenes. Courtesy of Margo Leavin 
Gallery, Los Angeles. tert: La Gare, Fernand 
Léger, 1923. Oil on canvas; 32”’ x 45%’. A 
liaison of restricted depth and fragmented 
forms creates equilibrium in the 
kaleidoscopic impact of a metropolis. 
Acquavella Galleries, New York. 


























of color. Marin was brought up just 
across the Hudson River from Man- 
hattan. Consequently, the shifting 
contours of the New York skyline 
attracted his attention from an early 
age. Marin no sooner settled in New 
York, in 1911, than he began to por- 
tray the architecture, atmosphere and 
energy of the city in a series of 
dazzling, improvised, not at all lit- 
eral, watercolors. The immediacy 
and translucency of watercolor were 
suited to Marin’s temperament, and 
he ranks as one of the American 
masters in that medium. 

Like Marin, David Fredenthal was 
a dedicated watercolorist with a spe- 
cial gift for painting from life. One of 
his most appealing cityscapes is 
Third Avenue, North, Number 2, a ro- 
manticized view of midtown Man- 
hattan. The Third Avenue El slices 
from the lower left corner to the 
center of the composition. Although 
the El, razed in the 1950s, was a 
grimy structure that kept Third Ave- 


“nue in a state of perpetual gloom, 


Fredenthal exercised artistic license 


~ and painted it in cheerful Fauve col- 


ors. His hues may not be naturalistic, 
but they are true to the ebullient 
spirit of the crowded metropolis. 

Currently the twin 110-story tow- 
ers of the World Trade Center com- 
mand the attention of cityscapists. 
New York artist H.N. Han felt he had 
to go to New Jersey to get a proper 
perspective on the towers, which he 
then photographed with a telephoto 
lens. Later he translated the photo- 
graph into a set of approximately 
fifty stencils, which he used while 
spray-painting the canvas. The result 
is a soft-focus image that appears at 
once cool and lyrical. 

The World Trade Center as seen 
from New Jersey is a frequent subject 





ABOVE RIGHT: City Roofs, Edward Hopper, 
1932. Oil on canvas; 29’ x 36’’. Spareness of 
vertical lines juxtaposed with explicit 
diagonal planes accentuates the stark reality 
of Hopper’s study of the contemporary 
American city. Kennedy Galleries, New 
York. ricHT: View of World Trade Center from 
Rose Garden, Catherine Murphy, 1976. Oil on 
canvas; 37”’ x 29’. Monolithic contours 
contrast with nature’s subtle profusion when 
viewed from the artist’s studio window. 
Xavier Fourcade, New York. 


























for Catherine Murphy, an outstand- 
ing young Realist who, in fact, lives 
in the Garden State. Unlike Han, 
Murphy does not work from photo- 
graphs, but paints outdoors from life. 


ABOVE: Third Avenue, North, Number 2, David 
Fredenthal. Watercolor; 14” x 18’. 
Fredenthal, who considered New York City 
best suited for his intense agitated style, 
utilizes Fauvist coloration and a sky angled 
in abstraction to induce depth. Kennedy 
Galleries, New York. opposite: N.Y. Fantasy, 
John Marin, 1912. Watercolor; 16” x 13”. A 
seemingly spontaneous wash creates the 
antithesis of the structural city, establishing 
an equilibrium of contending forces. 
Marlborough Gallery, New York. 


The New York skyline is 
an awesome subject that challenges painters to capture 
its scale and complexity. 


Her crisply composed cityscapes are 
unusual for their combination of 
lush suburban greenery and Man- 
hattan skyline. In her View of World 
Trade Center from Rose Garden, the 
twin towers are upstaged by a flower- 
ing rosebush, which is given greater 
size and more importance. 

New York never looked emptier 
and lonelier than when Edward Hop- 
per painted it. He evidently took no 
notice of the urban traffic and tempo, 
preferring instead to represent the 
city’s buildings as places of solitude 
and inactivity. His City Roofs is as 


stolidly quiet as a graveyard, the se- 
ries of Greenwich Village rooftops 
being occupied only by chimneys, 
skylights, vent pipes and angular 
structures that house stairwell en- 
tries. The canvas was painted on 
Hopper’s own rooftop at No. 3 
Washington Square North, where he 
lived from 1913 until his death, in 
1967. The building faces Washington: 
Square, a traditionally popular sub- 
ject for artists. How characteristic of 
Hopper that he could go to his roof 
and turn his back on the park, which 

continued on page 174 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY HORST 
TEXT BY VALENTINE LAWFORD 
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The permanent Washington, D.C. residence 
of the late career diplomat David Bruce and 
his wife, Evangeline, was originally a 
farmhouse of the Federal period. opposite: A 
small Hall leading to a large drawing room. 
previews the eclectic assemblage of 
European and Oriental antiques that serve as 
mementos of an elegant global life style. A 
Louis XV chinoiserie-lacquered secrétaire a 
cylindre holds a Lunéville faience bust of 
Louis XV and.a miniature portrait of 
Talleyrand. The Bruces brought the John 
Fowler-designed draperies from their official 
Brussels residence. asove: One of three 
Bessarabian rugs in the large Drawing Room 
unifies the fireplace area; a comfortable 
country-house atmosphere prevails. 





PEOPLE Who spend many years in dip- 
lomatic posts abroad often become 
knowledgeable. collectors and de- 
velop a taste and a talent for design- 
ing their own interiors. The objects 
they have acquired in the course of 


their careers are not merely the usual. 


lares and penates, but tried and 
trusted “friends,’” on whom they 


- have relied to create a semblance of © 
+home in foreign parts. Even the most 


distinguished and privileged ambas- 
sadors and ambassadresses tend to 


- December, 1977—his official 













feel a special kinship with the furni-. 
ture and pictures of their own, which. 


have helped give a human: + le . 
oe ee hi nd 
(ena 





their official residences. — 
The late David Bruce w. 
ered one of the most outstanding 
United States diplomats of this cen- 
tury, a dedicated and versatile Amer- 
ican public servant. Through Sa 8 
three decades—from 1948 until. ica 
more than a year before his death, in 





encompassed an astonishing. nu 


of the highest, and most difficult, 
assignments in the gift of the govern- 
ment. These ranged from the post of 
administrator of the Marshall Plan in 
Paris to that of United States repre- 
sentative to NATO in Brussels; am- 
bassadorships to France, West Ger- 
many and the Court of St. James’s; 
the leadership of the United States 
delegation to the Vietnam peace 


talks; and the post of head of the - 


United States Liaison Office to the 
People’s Republic of China. No task, 





however demanding, was too much 
for him. No change of administration 
had any bearing on his willingness to 
serve his own government. 

With such a record, Mr. Bruce in 
his later years was inevitably en- 
dowed, in the eyes of others, with the 
aura traditionally reserved for elder 
statesmen. But he, of all men, wore it 
with a difference and without any 
ieh-4-f 16 Oa Cirle Ce Cee Tee abate 
burden. Up to the end, he seemed 
almost unfairly young in- spirit. 





Further views of the Drawing Room reveal 
other carefully balanced conversation areas; 
the abundant richly patterned furnishings 
are restrained in tone. above: The Régence 
gesso and wood panel of a French ship of 
the line was discovered in London. While 
the Bruces were in official residence there, 
their good friend designer John Fowler 


created the elaborate draperies for this room. 


The Directoire chair at right was purchased 
in Berlin when Mr. Bruce was en poste at 
Bonn, and the large early-18th-century 
Dutch landscape was a Paris acquisition. 
opposite: Late-18th-century leather screens 
backdrop a pair of English Gothick chairs 
that. were formerly in the collection of 
Nancy Lancaster, in England. 








Cultured, blessed with assured but 
unassuming manners, he was a gen- 
erous and charming host and a natu- 
ral unaffected connoisseur—as. well 
as being a tireless negotiator and 
advocate. He would just as soon talk 
about furniture and books and paint- 
ings, and friends, as about world 
trends or contemporary politics. 
Throughout Mr. Bruce’s postwar 
career, Mrs. Bruce—who lives still in 
‘the Washington house that. was their 
permanent home headquarters—ac- 


companied her-husband on his many 
missions. The daughter of a former 
United States career diplomat and of 
an English mother whose family has 
been well known in the annals of the 
British North country since the Nor- 
man Conquest, Evangeline Bruce 
was inured since early youth to the 
splendors.and trials of official life. As 


_ ambassadress, she played her part 


with ease and charm, as well as with 
efficiency—combining an American 
woman’s practicality and resource- 


fulness with an Englishwoman’s gift 
for relaxed and remote control. She 
has an enviable beauty, a natural 
(setae bale Me Mo lebutaenh cb ambele| 

vidual style of her own. She 
her husband’s talent for m 
official, as well as official, friends, 
and her house in Washington today— 
like the embassies, in the past—is 
well run in a seemingly effortless 
manner. Her sense of the fitting and 
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the becoming stops short of perfec= 






tionism, however, and in her own ~ 
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nner mementos of three decades 
of diplomatic life. 


words, “I don’t mind mended things.” 

In the Federal period the house was 
a modest but well-founded farm- 
house, and’ its picturesque little 
smokehouse still stands close by. The 
MiPTMlii teh arm ol come le cere 
more than once—most recently in 
1959 and 1960, when the Bruces 
added a considerable extension, to 
the south, which contains the present 


drawing room, and Mrs. Bruce’s bed- . 


room on the floor above. But on the 
street side the whole still presents a 
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Mr. Bruce’s long and distinguished public 
service—stand on an Austrian. Louis XVI 
marble-topped painted console in the 
Drawing Room. At left is a signed portrait of 


_ Queen Elizabeth Il; other photos show Mr. 


Bruce with Chou En-lai, Mao Tse-tung and 
Winston Churchill. rtcut: A small Sitting 
Room provides a more intimate setting for 
Ome eC ee aero irAce mm 
photographs of President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy, and of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, and an amusing Chinese No 
Smoking sign that had been erected by 
tradesmen working on the Bruce’s official 
Peking residence. The ‘fine Early Georgian 
commode is one of a pair. , 














homogeneous facade of red brick in 
the best Georgetown tradition, with a 
neat white trim and a snug _ half- 
covering of ivy. At the back, the 
windows look out onto a secluded 
garden shaded by elms and studded 
with holly and magnolia, bamboo 
and boxwood. “It just happened; 
nothing was planned,” is Evangeline 
Bruce’s understated comment. 
Obviously the structural addition 
was planned in consultation with a 
professional architect, but the inte- 


. 


rior design of the rooms is far more 
personal. Apart from some beautiful 
ole lol oe MMC he ATi am cele ea S ALS 
work of the Bruces’ English friend 


_ the late John Fowler during one of 


their absences abroad, and the intri- 
cate draperies in the adjacent hall— 
designed by Mr. Fowler for the 
Bruces’ official residence in Brus- 
sels—no part of the furnishing or 
arrangement of this wing derives 
from professional advice. 

The material contents of the house 


as a whole include some exceptional 
pieces: a pair of priceless early-Geor- 
gian .commodes, for example, 
equaled only by a similar pair in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. There 
are. also innumerable mementos of 


three. decades of diplomatic life: 


signed photographs of Queen Eliz- 
abeth II and the duke of Edinburgh; 
of President Vincent Auriol and 
Chancellor Adenauer; of President 


- Eisenhower and President Kennedy, 
and press snapshots of David Bruce 
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with Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. 
But such is the increasing velocity of 
history that by now all these seem as 
unpretentious and endearing as two 
other of the Bruces’ diplomatic mem- 
ClCH EN mel Ceres 4am elie 
characters, which Mrs. Bruce placed 
beside her husband's bed to the con- 
siderable amusement of their Chi- 
nese domestic staff, and. an arrange- 
-ment of dried gypsophila and sea 
grasses, from Roslyn Rosier in New 


continued on page 176 















Views of Evangeline Bruce’s Bedroom reveal 
a warmly personalized blend of country- —— 
style patterns and textures, of be and — 
objects casually arranged and o M7 
enjoyed. opposite: The feminine 
Price oe meen i ome emo) i 
provide a focal point of lighthearted fantasy. 
A coordinating floral motif defines the 
indienne bedcovering. asove: The painting 
above the 18th-century English mantel 
depicts the United States Ambassador's 
residence in London; the oval-framed 
drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti is a 
portrait of Mrs. Bruce’s great-grandmother. 
Lert: A whimsical spaniel-shaped ea 
Nymphenburg porcelain inkstand rests oe 


fee 


the Louis XVI writing table. wo 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY EZRA STOLLER 
TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
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PRECEDING PAGES: New York architect Richard Meier’s house for a Westchester County 
| family stands out as a pristine pavilion on its deeply wooded site. At right, a wooden 
bridge connects the parking area with the front entrance. top: A stairway, carved from the 


structure and open to the elements, leads from the master bedroom to the swimming pool 
area below. asove: The exterior wall of the living room, offering a dramatic yet controlled 


view, is actually the “back” of the house. The sculptural balcony, off the master bedroom, 
gives graceful punctuation. opposite: The south fagade is fitted with glass panes of 
varied sizes, thereby creating a subtle dialogue between enclosure and openness. 





SO MUCH ATTENTION has been devoted 
to the connections between the work 
of the so-called white-medium 
school of architects on the East Coast 
and that of the great French architect 
Le Corbusier that there has been a 
tendency to overlook what is dif- 
ferent, what breaks away from those 
early-modern antecedents of the 
1920s. This house by Richard Meier 
is a good case in point: Its design may 
have its beginnings in the style of 
1920s modernism, but the house is 
ultimately something very different— 
something that speaks much more of 
life today—something that is al- 
together Mr. Meier’s own. 

The house is white, as most of the 
great International Style houses of 
the 1920s were; its lines are simple 
and its forms are austere. There, 
however, the resemblance ends. Mr. 
Meier’s real goal is not the making of 
a cool reserved box, but the molding 
of space, the making of volumes, the 
exploration of the nature of openness 
and enclosure. He is concerned less 
with abstract theory than with find- 
ing a way to express the complexities 
of living space in a precise and bal- 
anced formal composition. 

This house, on a stunning hilltop 
site in rural Westchester County, 
north of New York City, was de- 
signed for a couple with grown chil- 
dren. They have an older house and 
pool adjacent to this house, and they 
continue to use the other structure as 
a guest cottage and for additional 
space. So the program for the new 
house was unusually simple—just a 
large living space, kitchen, open 
areas for dining, sleeping and study 
and a small, extra enclosed bedroom. 
Mr. Meier has said of the building 
that it is as much a pavilion as it is a 
conventional house, although in fact 
it has every facility necessary for 
year-round residence. 

The house is a box, of white- 
painted wood, two stories high. It is 
set into the hilltop, and the approach 
road hooks around the property as it 
climbs the wooded hill; it finally 
reaches the house from the rear, 
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[he interior plan is simple and polished, centered around the two-story living room, with 
its glass walls. ror: The Master Bedroom is an open loft; at right, a door leads to the 
outside balcony. asove: The serpentine stairway curves in sensuous contrast to the strong 
geometric grid of columns and window mullions. opposite: Mr. Meier designed the 





unusual fireplace structure, with an artful curved indentation instead of a mantel shelf. 
ee es 









meeting the structure at the upper 
level. A short wooden bridge, span- 
ning the slight dip that marks the 
beginning of the steep slope, gives 
access to the front door. 

The entry side is a nearly solid 
wall, a gesture of privacy. It is the side 
without a view, and Mr. Meier felt 
that a sense of enclosure here would 
be a necessary counterpoint to the 
dramatic openness of the main living 
space on the other side. The act of 
crossing the bridge, brief as it is, 
heightens the ceremony of entrance. 
The entry itself is neatly recessed 
and marked by a bright blue door, an 
exclamation point of color on the 
otherwise all-white exterior. 

That entry is part of a carefully 
planned sequence of spatial experi- 
ence, which, once inside, heightens 
to real drama. The visitor enters a 
small vestibule, which is in fact a 
balcony perched in the middle of the 
28-foot-high living space; suddenly 
the entire scope of the house—hid- 
den until now—is revealed. 

The large room, which fills the 
entire side of the house facing the 
view, is one of Mr. Meier’s best: It is a 
soaring, extravagant, yet altogether 
controlled, space. The walls, the ceil- 
ings, the railings, the fireplace and 
the structural framing are all white; 
two stories of glass open the room to 
the landscape of distant ridges. The 
trees and the hills provide warmth 
and texture to offset the sharpness of 
the white elements, and the floors of 
light-stained wood do the same. 

But this is not just a cool neutral 
glass box, set in deliberate contrast to 
the random forms and textures of 
nature. Mr. Meier would never do 
anything quite so simple—his design 
intuition leads him to a much more 
active role. The two stories of glass, 
for example, are set into the struc- 
ture, not in the largest panes pos- 
sible, but rather in carefully articu- 
lated sections, some large, some 
continued on page 180 
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Palette for Palm Beach 


New York Designer's Interpretation 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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With “a minimum of pretension, a maximum of quality,” designer Jay Spectre created an 
apartment of restrained interiors, punctuated by a collection of art and antiques. top: Raw silk on 
the walls and ceilings of the Gallery add a contrasting texture while complementing an 18th- 


century Japanese screen. asove: In the Entrance Hall, a sculptural painting by Charles Hinman 
offsets a 2nd-century head of Buddha in an innovative juxtaposition of artistic styles. RIGHT: The 
colors in the Living Room are highlighted by a Willem de Kooning painting. The rounded lines of 
deep couches and the graceful curve of the ceiling molding relax the geometric pattern in the 
pillows and rug. Wallcovering and solid-color fabric on couches and chairs are by Clarence House. 





DESIGNING a Florida residence has be- 


come something of a litmus test for 
interior designers. So many vigorous 
talents whose effects sparkle in other 
regions tend to produce work that > 
appears enervated and drained of 
color when their aesthetic is applied 
to local spaces. Perhaps it has to do 
with a climate that is, on the whole, 
predictable and well behaved; or the 


lack of dramatic geography—even the 
constant awareness of the seductive 
sea. Whatever the reasons, the results 
have shaded toward the bland and 
the impersonal too often for the pre- 
vailing ethos not to loom as rather a 
hazard. That hazard, however, does 
not appear to have affected New York 
interior designer Jay Spectre. 

“T don’t know if there is such a 


thing as a ‘Palm Beach look,’” he 
says. “But if there is, this is not it.” 
And he indicates the temperate 
cream and ivory tones of the living 
room, prefacing that familiar Florida 
leitmotif the ocean. What he has 
evoked out of that typical modern 
conundrum, the raw-boned concrete 
shell of apartment space, is a neatly 
resolved compromise between com- 


fort and luxury—two ideals that are 
by no means always compatible. 
Somewhere along the way he also 
has come up with a plausible answer 
to the problem of finding an appro- 
priate style for the southernmost 
state. Rather than looking inward at a 
landscape that is too malleable for 
resonance—or backward at a past 
that is too brief to be evocative—he 








Highly reflective surfaces in the Dining 
Room, such as. mirrored walls and table 
capture the glow from rounded inset ceiling 
lighting. Lacquered columns, faced with 
polished steel, add another unifying element 
to the design. Carpet by Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin, covering the floor and lining the 
corner cupboards, heightens the color of 
antique Chinese and Japanese porcelains 
The silver tableware is by Buccellati 


has looked toward the generous sea. 


[he designer has produced a space 
that is as suave, and as gleaming with 


technology, as a luxury liner. 

Mr. Spectre, whose approach to 
design seems to be a distillation of the 
values of an older civilization, is never 
it a loss for enthusiasm. “I’ve always 
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been lucky with the people for whom 
I design. They tend to be sophisti- 
cated, well traveled—and loyal. For 
this particular couple, I had already 
worked on two residences, in New 
York and Washington, D.C., so I was 
familiar with their personalities.” 
One advantage of starting with 
untouched space is the possibility of 
creating rooms that are defined archi- 
tecturally as well as decoratively. In 
the living room, for example, this 
means a coved ceiling that provides 
an evening horizon of light and coun- 
terbalances the phosphorescent sea 
beyond the sliding glass doors. An- 
other consequence is the enclosure 
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of the whole room within a kind of 
inner shell, so that the glass doors 
opening onto the surrounding ter- 
races with such generosity slide back 
silently between the resulting double 
walls. This is another example of the 
unobtrusive but constant use of re- 
fined technological solutions—a hall- 
mark of Mr. Spectre’s sensibility. 

It is in the dining room that his 
ease and daring receive full play, 


however. “It’s a room without win-: 


dows, in an apartment on the ocean. 
Is that extreme enough for you? The 
builder’s idea, not mine, I might 
add.” The use of mirrors in such a 
context turns walls into liquid, in 





true Cocteau fashion, and the de- 
signer carries off the whole confec- 
tion with such sleight of hand that 
many people spend hours in the 
room without realizing that it is 
“landlocked.” A coved ring of light 
in the ceiling becomes part of a con- 
stellation of circles, and a mirrored 
table guides reflections into infinity. 
Polished steel columns of concealed 
lighting add to the trompe l'oeil ef- 
fect, while underlining Mr. Spectre’s 
continued quest for an elegance ap- 
propriate to the technical perfections 
of the twentieth century. 

While he may be slightly unusual 
among interior designers for his un- 
derstanding and use of modern ma- 
terials and those elements usually 
associated with the industrial world, 
he is not afraid to recall the extrava- 
gances of past eras. “We're living in 
the third quarter of the century, after 
all, and if we haven’t learned by now 
how to edit from the past, as well as 
to deal with the present and the 
future, then it’s too bad.” 

For the educated person to have a 
_ knowledge of many different periods 
and epochs is a perfectly reasonable 
. expectation, he believes. Books, films 
and recordings have all contributed 
to a deeper and more even spread of 
information, and the sophisticated 
taste of the day has been edged with 
new understanding and greater lati- 
tude. “I would guess that my jux- 
tapositions are only possible at this 
particular moment in time.” It takes a 
trained eye, however, to pick out the 
special relationships in his work. 

“The spirit of our time makes it 
impossible to be a perfectionist—and 
uninteresting not to be realistic,” 
says Mr. Spectre. “Personally, I’m 
intensely aware that this is my mo- 
ment—our moment —in time. I feel 
it’s an obligation to mirror it with the 
best we have.” If there is any definite 
undercurrent in his work, it might 
well be a slight suggestion of the 
1930s—not only echoed in the 
streamlined curves of this Palm 
Beach living room, but even more 
clearly in the common vocabulary of 
nautical forms. “I understood and 
bought Art Déco years ago, because I 


found it interesting, but I wouldn’t 
want to be in any sense a 1930s 
person. I feel that we should strive to 
be the heroes to the coming genera- 
tion of designers, and not encourage 
them to look back at other periods. 

“As I grow older, I begin to under- 
stand the value of speaking in gener- 
alities. I think what design comes 
down to finally is a minimum of 
pretension, a maximum of quality, 
and a lot of careful editing. It should 
all finally dovetail into a total design 
concept. Ideally, everything down to 
the doorknobs should bear the 
stamp of a particular place and set of 
circumstances. And for me there is 





A Lalique crystal chandelier and sconces 
from the 1920s softly illuminate the Master 
Bedroom; its flattering colors are further 
enhanced by antique Chinese vases that 
were converted into bedside lamps. The 
walls are covered with natural linen 
theatrical gauze that has been shirred over 
lacquered wallpaper. The use of mirror—this 
one in a chevron pattern—is one of Mr. 
Spectre’s unifying design motifs. 


an additional, and rather selfish, 
urge—the need for a personal artistic 
achievement. If the client also feels 
that this has been accomplished, and 
the result is more than was expected, 
well, it’s then—and only then—that I 
feel the project has been a success.” 0 

—David Halliday 
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Historic Houses: 
England's Stratfield Saye 


The Duke of Wellington's Country House 


AFTER THE GREAT victory of Waterloo, 
the duke of Wellington was consid- 
ered to be the savior of his country. 
Parliament voted that the sum of 
£600,000 should be spent in acquir- 
ing an appropriate house and estate 
for the nation’s hero. The Great 
Duke, after turning down thirteen 
other properties, chose Stratfield Saye 
House, not far from Reading. 

A visit to the house is a journey 
into the victorious past, for the atmo- 
sphere of the nineteenth century and 
the Great Duke’s time is still present. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Even the voice of the famous warrior 
can almost be heard, for just inside 
the entrance there is a notice board, 
put up by the first duke, which reads: 
“Those desirous of seeing the Inte- 
rior of the House are requested to 
ring at the door of entrance and to 
express their desire. It is wished that 
the practice of stopping on the paved 
walk to look in at the windows 
should be discontinued.” 

The eighth and present duke of 
Wellington inherited the estate in 
1972. His other residences include a 


home in Spain, and Apsley House, in 
London, which contains the famous 
Wellington Museum. The Great 





Two years after his brilliant victory at the 
Battle of Waterloo, in 1815, the duke of 
Wellington was given Stratfield Saye by a 
grateful nation. The house presents an 
elegant though strong facade; the interiors 
are richly evocative of the Great Duke. 
ABOVE: The oval Courtyard of Honor is 
purposefully devoid of fountains and 
flowers; it is the center from which, like rays 
of the sun, allées extend. The two stables 
have Dutch-inspired gables. opposite: In the 
center of the oval before the main house is a 
bronze statue by Matthew Cotes Wyatt. 
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...a journey into the 
victorious past, for the atmosphere of the 
Great Duke’s time is still present. 
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ABOVE: In the Gallery, engravings of scenes from Shakespeare are mounted on the walls and 
surrounded by gold, « reating a background for Louis XVI cabinets in the style of Boulle, and bases 
displaying bronze busts of French and English nobility. ricur: Flags in the Main Hall hark back to 
the days of heraldic splendor, and souvenirs and trophies recall the triumphs of the Great Duke. 
The paintings hanging beneath the balcony depict a series of scenes of the war in Portugal, prelude 
to the victories of 1814. Marble columns arranged around the hall were bought by the duke in Paris; 
the malachite tazza on a table in front of the fireplace was a gift from his ally, Czar Alexander I. 


Duke found Stratfield Saye a drain 
on his financial resources, and the 
present duke describes the challenge: 
“As someone who owns a great his- 
torical house in the ducal context, | 
regard myself as owner, but I also feel 
myself to be simply custodian for my 
life. I look forward to the house being 
enjoyed and being carried on for at 
least another two generations. 


“Stratfield Saye has a special feel- 
ing for me—a feeling of continuum 
with the family. Sometimes, sitting 
alone in the dining room in the eve- 
ning, I long for the walls to speak and 
tell me the story of what has gone on 
in this room. What scenes the walls 
have witnessed: Wellington’s friends, 
kings and queens around the table. | 
long to know everything about it all.” 
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The Great Duke’s plan was to de~- ("7% gh” 33 | “ete. 
molish the existing house and build a ; Pat AY 
new one. Three schemes were drawn 
up for monumental palaces but each 
in turn was abandoned. Drawings of 
these proposed edifices, with their 
domes and colonnades and pavil- 
ioned splendor, are framed in a pas- 
sage today at Stratfield Saye. 

Stratfield Saye lies on the old 
Roman road from London to Bath. 
The house is in the center of a park, 
approached by several drives, and 
below the six-acre main lawn on the 
east front of the house flows the river 
Loddon. Six years ago two islands 
were built in the river to make a 
splendid wildfowl sanctuary. 

On the drive approaching the west 
front of the house is a massive 
spreading oak. This tree grew from 
| an acorn planted by the Great Duke’s 
; housekeeper, and it was put there— 
behind the headstone of Copenha- = 
gen—seven years after the charger’s : ae Bee Se 
| _ death. Copenhagen, who carried the 





duke through the Peninsular cam- 
_. paign and the Battle of Waterloo, 
spent a long retirement at Stratfield 
Saye, and was often ridden there by 
the duke and his children. 
Ownership of Stratfield Saye can 
_be traced to the thirteenth century. 
The present house was built about 
1630, and in the eighteenth century 
Lord Rivers spent fifteen years im- 
proving the house and landscaping 
the park. The Jacobean gardens and 
formal rides were dispensed with, 
and, in the manner of Capability 








opposite: The Rococo ornamentation of 
Chippendale-style mirrors is duplicated in 
the richly gilded ceiling of the Drawing 
Room, and complemented by white and gold 
wallpaper, installed in 1817. French and 
Dutch paintings in this room belonged to 
Joseph Bonaparte, who abandoned them 
when he fled from Spain. The furniture is 
French and was acquired by the first duke, in 
Paris. ABOVE RIGHT: Dutch paintings, 
including an Amsterdam harbor scene by 
van Goyen and a tavern interior by Teniers, 
flank double doors leading from the drawing 
room to a small cardroom. ricut: An Empire 
console supported by two sphinxes, in the 
Dining Room, was bought by the first duke 
at the 1816 sale of the possessions of 
Cardinal Fesch. It is flanked by a pair of gilt- 
gesso torchéres. A pair of portraits by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence grace the wall above. 
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Brown and Humphry Repton, the 
surroundings were transformed and 
opened up. Groves of Lebanon ce- 
dars, pines and tulip trees were 
planted, and the streams of the Lod- 
don changed into a broad river. Ren- 
ovations included pulling down the 
old church, thought to be too near 
the house and too ugly, and the re- 


building of a new Palladian one at the 


end of one of the graceful avenues 
radiating from the house. 

The Great Duke added the conser- 
vatory and the two outer wings in the 
mid-nineteenth century. He also in- 
troduced central heating and the in- 
triguing water closets with double 
doors, in many of the bedrooms. 

It is not possible to describe the 
multitude of pictures, porcelain and 
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ABOVE: The effect of elaborate architectural 
details and a coffered ceiling in the Library 
is lightened by wallcoverings of pale Peking 
silk. Regency writing tables, and tub chairs 
with attached reading platforms, rest on a 
Feraghan rug. The painting over the 
mantelpiece, The Ascension, by Tintoretto, 
was a favorite acquisition of the Great Duke. 
Among the leatherbound books are volumes 
from Napoleon’s own library. opposite: A 
silk brocade bed in the Salamanca Suite is 
flanked by a pair of Victorian fruitwood side 
tables displaying Etruscan-style lamps. 
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carpets, furniture and treasures in the 
many rooms of the house. Much still 
remains hidden. While part of a 
Sevres dinner service is framed on 
view, many more of the dozens of 
pieces are stored away. In the cellars 
and attics there are trunks meticu- 
lously packed with belongings from 
the days of the Great Duke. Docu- 
ments are still, even now, coming to 
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light. Tributes, memorabilia and re- 
membrances of battles long ago, im- 
ages of Wellington and the fruits of 
victory, are everywhere. 

The family’s main sitting room 
today is The Lady Charles Room, 
which was completely restored and 
redecorated by the late John Fowler. 
He also created the interior decora- 
tion for the swimming pool in the 


conservatory. Perhaps the image of 
the first duke of Wellington that 
most evokes domestic life is the 
painting of him with his grand- 
children in the drawing room at 
Stratfield Saye. It shows the elderly 
gentleman surrounded by four of the 
grandchildren playing with enve- 
lopes from the morning post at 
breakfast time. The painting is by 
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Framed in exterior columns of the house is the 
gentle Hampshire countryside, its peace the 
reward of one of England’s greatest warriors. 


Robert Thorburn, and it was made in 
the last year of Wellington’s life. One 
child holds a posy of flowers, and a 
pink rose is left on the floor. The 
flowers are just as they can be found 
growing outside in the garden today, 


and the interior decoration and fur- 
niture in the background of the pic- 
ture have hardly changed. 

In a place where such a sense of 
history lives on, and where there is so 
much to record, restore and conserve, 
what is the single most important 
quality in ownership? The eighth 
duke of Wellington replies: ‘Pride in 
being responsible, the pride of pos- 





session, the pride of looking after 
Stratfield Saye. I love the house. I 
ought to do everything possible to 
safeguard it for the future. Some- 
times it feels too much, the burdens 
are heavy—taxes, servants—and one 
wants to take the line of least re- 
sistance. But every sacrifice is worth 
it to preserve such historic houses.” 0 

— Elizabeth Dickson 
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If one can judge from the 
‘plethora of “late model’’, “hardly 
driven” luxury sedans that grace 
the used car lots of America, it 


| would seem that the average 


| American's love affair with his car 


| IS Surprisingly brief. 


Social observers may well at- 
| tribute this curious phenomenon 


| to some sort of inate fickleness. 


! 


We at the Bavarian Motor 


| Works, however, choose to point 
| our finger in another direction. 


| 
| 


Put as charitably as possi- 


| ble, the majority of the world’s 


luxury cars—while lacking noth- 
ing in the area of luxury—are 
considerably lacking in the area 
of performance. 

The one thing, in our view, 
that makes an expensive car 
worth the money. 

WHY PEOPLE WHO 
OWN A BMW ENJOY DRIVING 
MORE THAN YOU DO. 

While the BMW 530i pro- 


© 1977 BMW of North America, Inc 





vides all the creature comforts 
one could sanely require of an 


automobile, !t also provides a driv- 


Ing experience so unusual, So ex- 
hilarating, that people who have 
never before enjoyed driving find 
themselves seeking out long 
Sweeping curves and twisting 
back roads. 

Its acceleration comes up 
smoothly—with the turbine-like 
whine characteristic of the re- 
nowned 3-liter, fuel-injected BMW 
engine. 

Its fourspeed transmission 
(automatic transmission |s avail- 


able) slips precisely into each gear. 


Its Suspension—indepen- 
dent on all four wheels—is quick 
and clean through the corners; 
its steering sharp and accurate. 

And on the inside, where 
the average luxury sedan leans 
heavily toward the frivolous, the 
BMW 530i has been biomechan- 
ically engineered to facilitate 





AYBE YOU WOULDN'T BESO 
ANXIOUS TO TRADE IN YOUR 
SENT CAR IF YOU ACTUALLY 
ENJOYED DRIVING IT. 








total, precise control at all times, 
under all conditions. 

Actually designed to include 
the driver as an integral, function- 
ing part of the mechanical work- 
ings of the car itself. 

All seats are orthopedically 
molded; front seats infinitely 


adjustable. Controls are within easy 


reach and all instruments are 
instantly visible. 

So successfully is all this 
accomplisned that one automo- 
tive expert wrote “’...the 530i does 
So much so well we are hard 
pressed to think of a car that can 
even come close to matching it’. 

If the thought of own 


toll-free, at 800-243-6000 (Conn. 
1-800-882-6500) and 
well arrange a thorough 
test drive for you at your 
convenience. 

THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 





tthe ng such 
a Car intrigues you, call us anytime, 


























Historic Stamps 





of America 


An unprecedented collection of U.S. Stamps and Commemorative Covers... 
including 200 Mint Condition Historic U.S. Stamps issued over the past half century. 


You could devote a lifetime to stamp 
collecting — and still not have a col- 
lection as magnificent as this one. 
Imagine owning 200 of the twentieth 
century's most historic U.S. postage 
stamps — in mint condition, as origi- 
nally issued by the Post Office (20, 
30, 40, 50 years ago). Imagine each of 
these stamps preserved in its original 
state forever—within a clear capsule 
on a beautifully engraved com- 
memorative cover, bearing an im- 
portant anniversary postmark. 


Now this collection of a lifetime can 
be yours. The Postal Commemora- 
tive Society announces the finest col- 
lection of historic U.S. stamps ever 
assembled and offered to collectors — 
Historic Stamps of America. For alim- 
ited time only, you may reserve your 
collection as a First Edition sub- 
scriber. 

The scope of this collection is as- 
tonishing. Here are 200 U.S. stamps 
— includin x many of the most prized 
issues of all time. Stamps like the 
1928 George Washington at Valley 
Forge issue ... the 1929 Thomas A. 
Edison commemorative ... the 1932 
William Penn stamp... the 1939 New 
York World's Fair commemorative: .. 
the 1945 Iwo Jima stamp ... the 1948 
Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress issue ... the 1952 Betsy Ross 
commemorative ... the 1965 Civil 
War Centennial issue... and the 1969 
Moon Landing stamp. All of the 


stamps in the collection are out of 


print — no longer available from the 
Post Office. Some of these stamps are 
rarely seen today —especially in mint 
condition. 

A new and exciting kind of 
commemorative cover 
Because these stamps are so historic 
— and because so many of them are 
difficult to obtain in mint condition— 
a new and exciting kind of com- 
memorative cover has been designed 
to complement, showcase, and pro- 

tect the stamps in this collection. 

The historic stamp itself will not be 
postmarked. It will be preserved 
forever in mint condition within a 
clear protective capsule that is part of 
each beautifully engraved cover. The 
stamp is protected against dust, loss, 
or accidental mishandling. It will 
always remain in its original state! 
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Important Anniversary Postmarks 
On each cover in this collection, the U.S. Postal 
Service will apply an official postmark — in the 
same city where the historic stamp was originally 
issued, on the precise anniversary date of the 
stamp’s First Day of Issue. 
A Sweeping view of American history 

As you know, United States commemorative 
stamps are prized collectibles the world over. 
These stamps provide a sweeping view of every 
facet of American history and achievement. Each 
stamp bears an outstanding work of art—specially 
commissioned from one of America’s most out- 
standing artists, to dramatize the importance of 
the subject commemorated. 


Included are stamps honoring pres- 
idents and patriots, writers and re- 
formers, inventors and explorers ... 
stamps commemorating important 
treaties, victories, and milestones in 
American history... stamps celebrat- 
ing our cherished freedoms and 
ideals. It is a magnificent heirloom 
collection that you will enjoy sharing 
with your family and that you will 
hand down with pride to succeeding 
generations. 


Handsome, fact-filled 
Collector’s Album 


To protect and display the complete 
collection, each subscriber will re- 
ceive a custom-designed, handsome 
Collector's Album, at no extra cost. 
Thus, you may store your covers 
safely and display them conveniently ~ 
for the pleasure of friends and family. 
The album will offer a wealth of 
fascinating detail on the particular - 
historic stamp and the subject it 
commemorates. You can imagine the 
educational value for your children, 
your grandchildren, and their grand-_ 
children. ; 


The First Edition 
closes forever on 
September 30, 1978 


Subscriptions for the First Edition of 
Historic Stamps of America must be 
received no later than September 30, 
1978. Only First Edition subscribers 
will be able to obtain all 200 Covers at 
the guaranteed First Edition price of 
just $3.50 per cover. 


As a First Edition subscriber, you 
will receive your covers at the con- 
venient rate of four per month, start- 
ing in October, 1978. Your guaranteed 
price of $3.50 per cover includes the 
historic stamps, the covers with 
protective capsules, the important 
anniversary postmarks, and the 
handsome custom-crafted collector's 
album. ; 


To subscribe, send no payment 
now. You will be billed $14.00 for each 
four-cover shipment. Please re- 
member the September 30, 1978 
First Edition closing date — and mail 
your reservation promptly. You 
wouldn’t want to miss the stamp col- 
lection of a lifetime! 
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Cover shown smaller than 6%” x 3%” size. 





©1978 Postal Commemorative Society, a division of MBI, Inc. 
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Mn. John H. Jones 
455 Main Street — 
‘Anywhere, U.S.A. 








First Edition Reservation Application 


° e ° 19 
Historic Stamps of America 
Postal Commemorative Society First Edition Reservations 
47 Richards Avenue must be postmarked by 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 September 30, 1978 


Yes, please start my subscription to HISTORIC STAMPS OF AMERICA. My First Edition 
collection will consist of 200 mint condition historic U.S. stamps, protected within com- 
memorative covers. I will receive my covers at the rate of four per month, beginning in 
October, 1978. As a First Edition Subscriber, my cost is just $3.50 per cover ($14.00 for four 
covers per month), and I will be billed with each month’s shipment. My handsome collector’s 
album will be sent at no additional cost. I understand I may cancel my subscription at any time 
and need send no money now. 


I would like my covers: [J Unaddressed { Personalized exactly as shown below. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 
Address 
City State Zip 


Signature 


As a convenience: 


OI prefer to have each set of covers charged, at the time of shipment to my: 
0 Master Charge DO VISA 


Card Number Expiration date 
0) I prefer to pay $14.00* now for the first month's shipment. Bill me for subsequent sets at the time each is 


nee “Conn. residents pay $14.98 to include sales tax 
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Our new collection of fabrics, justin from France, can 
now be seen. Through interior designers and decorating 
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departments of fine stores exclusively. Marignan, Inc. 
979 Third Avenue, New York 10022, 212-758-8220 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas. Houston 


‘Here in Saronno,we do itall 
eum for love. 


Just as we have been doing 
for over 450 years. Ever since 
Amaretto, the drink of love, was 
first created in our little town. 

To this very day, nobody 
makes love the way we do in 
Saronno. Here, we still make our 
beautiful Amaretto as we have 
for centuries. We allow the flavor 
to develop slowly, until it is 
elusive and mysterious. Until it 
is so soft and full, it brings 
neither a tear to the eye nora 
bite to the throat. (Such is not 
love, caro.) 

You can taste our exquisite 
Amaretto di Saronno straight up, 
or on the rocks, or in an intriguing 
mixed drink. You will see that 
with love, anything goes. 

But please remember. 
Amaretto di Saronno is the one 
original drink of love. There are 
other amarettos you can buy. But 
why fool around with love? 














For free food and drink recipe books, write: 
Dept. 03, Foreign Vintages, Inc., 333 Jericho 
Turnpike, Jericho, New York 11753. 








ur 56 proof. Teo orted by Foreign Vintages, Inc., Jericho, New York. © 1978 


Amaretto di Saronno: a Original. 


From the Village of Love. 




















Why the 
Metropolitan Museum reproductions 
make superb presents 


Tikes reproductions are the only copies of the Museum’s collections made 
exclusively by and for the Metropolitan Museum itself. 


@ Because they can be made directly from the original works of art under 
Museum supervision and because the craftsmanship is of the highest quality, 
every copy is remarkably faithful to the spirit of the original. 

WZ The selection is surprisingly wide: ancient jewelry in gold and silver; 
Oriental and European porcelain; early American glass in crystal and rare 
colors; bronze from Egypt, Greece, China, and the medieval world; silver, 
pewter, brass, and pottery from Colonial America. 


WZ The prices range from $7.50 for a Greek fourth-century B.c. golden dol- 
phin to $520.00 for an eighteenth-century Chinese export porcelain tea service 
decorated in a bold floral design of twenty-seven colors. 


WZ New pieces are added constantly, and the Museum publishes special 
catalogues of these every few months; the 116-page full-color Christmas 
Catalogue is now being issued. In addition to the reproductions, this year’s 
catalogue illustrates new Christmas cards, stained glass, art books of particular 
interest, prints of rare Chinese and Japanese paintings, snowflakes, stars, and 
bells in gold and silver, together with more than one hundred other unusual 
presents including the 1979 Calendar, A Treasury of Far Eastern Art. 


YZ To put yourself on the mailing list (most of the reproductions can be 
bought only by mail or at the Museum itself), send the coupon below with 
$1.00 to cover mailing. 


W Above: Eguptian Hippopotamus. Bright blue faience decorated with lotus 
flowers, Middle Kingdom, c. 1750 B.c. Length 8”. $25.00, shipping $2.00. Add 
state and local taxes for delivery within N.Y. State. 


THE METROPOLIEAN MUSEUM OFA 
255 Gracie Station, New York 10028 IAI8 


Please send me all advance catalogues of new objects to be issued by the 
Museum during the next year. $1.00 to cover mailing is enclosed. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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continued from page 140 


on sunny days is filled with all sorts 
of lively and pleasant social activity. 

Among today’s most accom- 
plished Realists, California’s Wayne 
Thiebaud extends the Hopperesque 
tradition of straightforward, if un- 
conventional, presentations of city 
scenes. Thiebaud achieved interna- 
tional recognition in the early 1960s 
for his juicily painted still lifes of 
pies, ice-cream cones, shoes, lip- 
sticks and other Pop motifs. In the 
past few years he has concentrated 
on the streets of San Francisco, gen- 


CITYSCAPEStFE7 ais 
THE TERRAIN eae 
MANKIND HAS 
CLAIMED ANDERE ia 


erally zeroing in on their most intim-_ 
idating aspect: vertiginous inclines. 
The blacktop in Thiebaud’s Califor- . 
nia Street is as insistently vertical as 
any of the buildings that adjoin it. It 
is significant that the artist composed — 
a cityscape in which the emphasis is 
not on architecture but on road- 
ways—California’s ubiquitous con- 
tribution to urban design. The pic- 
ture manages to be both humorous — 
and touching, conveying some of the 
city’s zanier temperament. 

Cityscapes, though less popular | 
than pure landscapes, have always 
attracted strong interest from collec- 
tors. This is partly because they can 
be collected in several categories—by | 
city, by period, by particular artists. 
Currently, many younger artists, par- 
ticularly the Photo-Realists, are gen- 
erating renewed interest in paintings 
of the urban landscape. Collectors 
who invest in cityscapes by estab- 
lished masters such as Hopper and 
Marin are not likely to make major 
mistakes. Those who acquire works » 
by contemporaries can take heart 
from the fact that most cityscapes 
eventually become, if not more valu- 
able, at least a great deal more inter- 
esting, froma historical viewpoint. 0 











































David Bourdon, formerly an editor of Smithso- 
nian and of Life, is a frequent contribu- 
tor of articles on contemporary American art. 
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itn A leading trade source 
* Kentshire Galleries 


4 OS united states silverco. , 
aia — 37 East 12th St. New York City (242) 673-6644 


PARIS LONDON BRUSSELS GENEVA ROTTERDAM VIENNA BARCELONA CANADA U.S.A 


probably the most exciting furniture store in this world 


ROCHE BOBOIS* 





Coral Gables 
Ottawa * Paramus * Quebec 


New York + Atlanta * Beverly Hills * Birmingham Mi * Boston * Columbia Mall + 
Ft. Lauderdale * Houston * Minneapolis * Montreal « 
Roslyn Hts * Scarsdale * Scottsdale * Toronto * Westport * Winnetka * Winnipeg 


OLOR CATALOGUE « 148 COLOR PAGES, ALL STORES, OR MAIL $4 DEPT. A-978, 200 MADISON AVE, NYC, 10016 











MRS. DAVID BRUCE 


continued from page 149 


York, which for years accompanied 
the Bruces on their official travels. 
David and Evangeline Bruce’s joint 
gift for hospitality certainly played 
its part in their notable success as 
representatives of the United States 
abroad. Not surprisingly, the dining 
room of their Washington house, 
with its eighteenth-century English 
chairs and its shelves lined with 
Meissen pieces, is handsome and 
congenial. But it is also relatively 
small and entirely individual. The 
Bruces, who, like many another dip- 


. ENLIGHPENER 
TASTES Sii-aamaey 
AND ACTIVESEIY Es 
GRACEFULLY LB 





fomane couple, had to give—and re- 
ceive—a superabundance of enter- 


tainment, always gently but firmly | 


declined to become involved in 
Washington’s endless social round. 
At home their favorite guests were 
personal friends, and the atmosphere 
was always most informal. 

For the rest, to anyone acquainted 
with some of England’s most com- 
fortable and attractive country 
houses, the prevailing decorative 
idiom will be pleasantly familiar: 
eighteenth-century European furni- 
ture and pictures; chinoiserie and 
Chippendale; chintz and cotton with 
patterns of leaves and butterflies; and 
a gentle blend of fruit and vegetable 
tones rather than a stark confronta- 
tion of primary colors. Mysteriously, 
the house has a way of denoting, not 
just a taste in furnishing, but a taste 
in friends. Aesthetically it has the 
classical advantage of providing a 
wide range of personal choice within 
conventional and traditional limits. 

All contents and souvenirs apart, 
the most memorable quality about 
the house today is the suggestion it 
conveys of enlightened tastes au- 
thentically shared, and active lives 
gracefully led. As it was during 
David Bruce’s lifetime, so it is today: 
the center of a charmed circle, a 
twentieth-century American oasis. 0 
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ARTHUR ABROD ASSOCIATES, INC 


CUO ek Palm Springs, California ACYL 
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THE WORLD OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS IS CHANGING 


In Iran petro dollars and industrialization have 
forced Oriental rug production down and prices 
up. China has again entered the rug exporting 
market and has re-established herself as a supplier 
of fine quality Orientals. In the United States, 
hardwood flooring’s re-emergent popularity has 
placed fine Oriental rugs in ever greater demand. 


To meet the challenges of this changing world 


O) sil arate 


RUGS 


€DIL BESIN) 


HAS MOVED TO 370 SOUTH LAKE AVENUE 


Located in the heart of Pasadena’s most exclusive shopping district, our 
new store boasts over 8,000 square feet of display area. Our already 
famous inventory of fine quality Orientals has been expanded to better 
serve your needs, and our spacious interior allows you to view your 
selection in uncrowded surroundings. We invite you to visit Adil Besim 
& Co.’s ever changing world of Oriental rugs. 





Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday through Saturday 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Offices in VIENNA-ZURICH-INNSBRUCK-PASADENA 


¥Wea alen hin Oriental nrige* 
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8414 MELROSE AVE. 
L-A., CA 90069 | 
Tel. (213) 655-6310 | 





1aLYVaBRAKHA 





553 NORTH SAN VICENTE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
PHONE (213) 659-9180 






































RICHARD 
5. GORE 
18™™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES ip 
CAR MEL BY-tHE-SEA 
8 CALIFORNIA @ 


Always a good selection 


of Chinese export 


porcelain available. 


P.O. BOX 4378 
MISSION AT SEVENTH 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

93921 
(408) 625-1772 * 625-1770 


Member of Art and Antique 
Dealer's League of America, Inc. 


COLDWELL BANKER SELLS 
REAL ESTATES. 


Also villas, mansions and ranches. We specialize in i 
~ distinguished residences priced from millions on down, 
s i The estate shown here Is one of our exclusives. 
Carved into the peak of a desert ridge in the Southridge 
section of Palm Springs, this dramatic three-bedroom 
home of glass and concrete affords a breathtaking view of 
the valley below. The interior features an immense, curved | 
living room, sauna and exercise room and wood beamed | 
ceilings. Also included with this luxurious homeis a | 
distinctively designed pool and terrace area anda 
two-bedroom/two-bath guest home. It's priced at $2,000,000. 
Coldwell Banker also has real estates throughout 
California, Oregon, Washington, Texas, Colorado and Arizona. 
For more information about our Special Homes Division, 
call David Garretson at (415) 772-0358, or write #1 
Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, CA 94111. 


© Coldwell Banker 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE COMPANY 


A COLDWELL BANKER COMPANY 
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Cannell & Chaffin offers you one of the finest 
complete interior design services in the country. 


What complete design service 
means. Professional aid in selecting: 
color schemes and furnishing styles; 
carpets, draperies, upholstery, wall 
coverings, floorings; fine furnishings, 
antiques, accessories and objets dart 
from our unique collections. 


40 outstanding interior designers 


are here to assist you. They can help 
choose a single item, or design one 


room oranentire home orapartment. 
Remodeling services. Save time and 
money by consulting our staff before 
deciding how you wish to change 
your home. We will be happy to meet 
with your architect. 

The costs are included in the com- 
petitive prices of our merchandise. 
Only if custom-designed furniture or 
special remodeling are required is 


there an additional fee. Please write 
for color brochures on our residen- 
tial or commercial design services 
to: Mr. Danford Baker, President, 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 90010. 


Ca > Cheof fin 


Since 1917 
Fine furnishings, antiques and accessories. 


Los Angeles/Newport Beach/La Jolla 





Diamond, pce 
and yellow 18 karat gold 
pendant brooch. 


William & Mary Walnut Arm Chair. 
Oak Side Table, Circa 1680 


DUILID MONROE Constance H. Hurst Antiques 


Country English Furniture 


q mYAY i i if R Porcelains — Accessories 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist 11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 


Poste elu melus (134 


527 Pine Street Seattle 624-1531 (213) 826-4579 (Brentwood) 








“AT THE COUNCIL FIRE” 


Two historical Iroquois leaders are 
portrayed: Dekanawida, who is cher- 
ished in legends as a prophet, saint 

and mystic, and Atotarho, known as 
the Keeper of the Council Fire and of 
the Sacred Wampum. The artists of 
CYBIS have depicted the five-rooted 
spruce upon Dekanawida’s robe, and on 
his headgear is the Eagle which trad- 
itionally watched in all directions 

lest anything threaten the peace. 
Atotarho (At-uh-TAR-hoe) who opened 
the conclaves is holding the sacred 
wampum. The traditional ceremonial 
masks were first carved upon a living 
tree, then cut out and painted in 
brilliant colors. A CYBIS Porcelain, 
limited to an edition of 350 sculp- 
tures, 13” x 16” on base 

Subject to prior sale 


You are cordially invited to attend the premiere showing of the CYBIS PORCELAIN 
1978 FALL COLLECTION on Wednesday, September 27, 10am to 9pm. Presentations on the art 
of porcelain sculpture will be conducted by John Murphy of the Cybis Studio. 


PACE SETTER PAVILION 


SOUTH COAST PLAZA @ COSTA MESA, CA.92626 @(714)-540 2627 
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Rainier National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


he Springs Country Club, Rancho Mirage Calif. 


Bank of America Corporate Offices, Los Angeles, Calif. 





This, too, is Cannell & Chaffin. 
Commercial interiors of outstanding individuality. 


We specialize in interiors which 
| perfectly express your company or 
club's individuality. We offer you a 
complete range of commercial 

design services, with experts in every 
field — programming, space plan- 
| ning, interior design, interior archi- 





tecture and custom furniture design. 
And we are happy to serve you na- 
tion-wide. 

To learn more about our design 
services, please write for our color 
brochure to: Bruce Archibald, Presi- 
dent, Cannell & Chaffin Commercial 


Interiors. 2843 West 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, CA 90005. (213) 380-7111. 


Sl ae Ps 


Commercial Interior Design 
Los Angeles/Newport Beach/Denver 





176¢ 
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. 1978 A. D. and another 
example of the decorative 


Pere rn 1 WETTE. iI Pon art: in and see the etefeenee 


646 N. Robertson Blvd. West Hollywood, California 90069 


For interesting brochure, call or write 





pyaar eA 361 North Robertson Boulevard... 


LOL MM Asy-} ach) and rug creations that makes 
Fine Antiques - Restoration by Craftsmen MIVA TAHA TASS SALLEE carpets so distinctive. 


(213) 272-3461 
. Los Angeles 90048 





~ ANTIQUES Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 


OF SAN CLEMENTE furniture and art objects 
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NEW LOCATION 
after September 1, 1978. 
Beautiful 7600 sq. ft. building. 
Just off San Diego Freeway — Palizado Turnoff 
510 N. El Camino Real, San Clemente, Ca 92672 
\ Telephone 714-492-5130 or 714-492-2620 








Pierre Balmain 
Geoffrey Beene 
Christian Dior 
Hubert de Givenchy 
Anne Klein 
Guy Laroche 
Paco Rabanne 
Nina Ricci 
Yves St. Laurent 
Valentino 


Diane Von Furstenberg 


cordially invite you 
to a private showing of 


The 


Ultimate Collection 
of Designer Jewelry 


Original jewelry designs by the 
world's greatest couturiers. All re- 
flecting the individual style and flair 
of their creators and all available 
to you exclusively from Maisons 
de Couture. 


Gathered together for the first time 
ever in our unique catalogue 
“Couture Jewelry Collection 1979." 
For women who appreciate the very 
best, especially when it's affordable. 
For your complimentary catalogue, 
telephone TOLL-FREE 800-523- 
7637. (In Pennsylvania, call TOLL- 
FREE 1-800-662-5180.) Or mail this 
coupon to: Maisons de Couture, 
800 Third Avenue, Dept. 6 , New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 


Name 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 
City 


State, Zip 
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Maupintour’s 


Egypt-The Nile 


CA =e 


should see, comfortably. Join us for 


OS this new travel adventure. 15 days. 

“es GOOD HOTELS such as Aswan’s new 
Oberoi, Luxor Winter Palace, and 

1X ZEN 

A 


Mena House resort beside the Pyra- 
mids, and Sphinx. Spectacular views. 


LEARN the significance, historic, con- 
temporary. People. Scenic marvels. 
Incredible antiquities, art treasures. 
See Abu Simbel raised from the Nile! 


WHAT YOU DREAM Egypt should be 
begins every Thursday. Ask your 
Travel Agent for Maupintour’s Egypt/ 
Middle East folder or send coupon. 





Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St. quality Q& 4 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 800/255-4266. touring OS alipin our 


name 
address 
city 
state/zip 


my travel agent 


The Carry-On 
only Madler 
could 
carry off 


Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 
O Africa O Alps OU Alaska O Asia 0 Colorado 
O British Isles O California © Tunisia/Malta 
[] Canadian Rockies () Egypt OJIndia (Iran 











(J) Europe ([)France ([)Germany OU Hawaii 
0 Italy ( Morocco (1 Middle East () Portugal 
0 North Africa D Orient OS. Pacific 0 Spain 
0) Scandinavia [] USSR/E. Europe ( Balkans 
OOTurkey O1S.America ( Greece/Aegean 
(1 Galapagos ()Mexico [Central America 
ard-egp (JCuba ([JEasternCanada [Cruise Tours 


WY) 


madlier 


Not only did Madler invent the carry-on during the infancy of air travel, they 
never stopped perfecting it as the years flew by. In rio cowhide, the one-suiter 
is $485.; the overnighter, $355. Both in black, brown, chestnut or burgundy. 
In passat cowhide, the one-suiter is $430.; the overnighter, $315. Both in black 
or brown. Old-world craftsmanship. Madler is still carrying it off. 


MADLER, 450 Park Avenue at 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 212/688-5045 


Major Credit Cards Accepted. 





























Distinctive fabrics, carpets and wallcoverings. 
There's just one name to remember for all three. 


SGHUMAGHER 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 





From the old Houses and Gardens of England... 
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ra tle of 19th century cast iron vases. Many other A pair of 19th century Italian marble figures of dancing 
similar vases available. Height 2’-7”, diameter l’-11” maidens, after the originals by Canova. On circular breche 
violette marble pedestals. Overall height 6’-8”’ 


WMP ecmmelcr VTE OMB RSLOeMETiKeMD OCLdtMmecitateavay acral 
and English chimneypieces in carved marble and 
pinewood; brass and steel firegrates; wrought iron 
staircases; elegant doorways and we offer a large sele- 
ction of chandeliers and lanterns. 

Sculpture and garden ornaments available at Syon 
Lodge include statues, vases, fountains and animal 
figures in bronze, marble, lead and terra cotta; carved 
stone sundials, seats, well-heads and temples; impos- 
iT MUA COUT Lam TeO se emcee TOM Ze Leta tas 


When considering the redecoration of your home 
or office there are many factors which make period 
panelling a worthwhile proposition. Warmth, associ- 
ations with the past and the atmosphere of quiet 
elegance all contribute to a milieu of comfort and 
serenity. Another aspect worthy of consideration is 
that a room, once panelled, is decorated for life. 

We specialise in the removal of Georgian period 
panelled rooms from old houses and their careful 
restoration and installation in clients’ homes any- 
where in the world. A comprehensive estimate is 
_prepared based on drawings showing the room as it 
will appear when finished, and great care is taken to 
ensure that the elegant proportions of the original 
Eve cael ee 





MCN MLE AY PAM ROLL ARAL RMOLL 
DT aa If you have never visited Syon Lodge why not Buying/Selling agents sought throughout the 
send $6 for our 32-page introductory colour brochure United States 


No. DA 241. As soon as your requirements are better 


known to us we will be pleased to send eS COPEL. 
of individual pieces currently in stock. 
We are always eager to purchase items similar to Ve 
Aw Aa ee Ra Kise Oa LTD. 
Lr i _ Situated between London’s West End and Heath- 
6 


‘represented in the USA by: 


TLL hed ; 
TOW ated as (some 20 minutes by car from either) Busch Corner, London Road, Isleworth, Middx 
'ox 22974, Nashville, Syon Lodge is open.throughout the year—Monday to —- TW7 5BH, England. b : : 
ssee 37202 Friday 9 a.m.-6 p.m; Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.- Tel: 011441/560 7978, Telex 8951308 SYON UK. 





Classic English 


Tall 
Case 


Queen Anne 
figured 
walnut case. 
Works signed 
“John Watts, 
Canterbury.” 
Circa 1710. 
Height: 92": 
Width 18”. 


William and Mary 

walnut case with 

marquetry inlay. 
Works signed 

“John May, London.’ 

Circa 1690. 
Height: 88"; 
Width: 18”. 


Manheim Galleries 
Established 1010 


409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 

2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 

320 Decorative Center, Dallas 

(This Gallery for the Trade Only) 











ARCHITECTURE 


continued from page 154 


small, but all joining to create a 
rhythmic composition. The exterior 
wall thus becomes a sort of frame. In 
marked contrast to most glass walls, 
it makes no attempt to sustain the 
illusion that we are outside. Mr. 
Meier has used the frame to achieve a 
delicate balance between inside and 
outside, between the sense of open- 
ness and the sense of enclosure. We 
are given the glorious expanse of 
view, but always with a touch of 
frame in the line of sight, to remind 
us that we are within a structure. 





Beneath the master bedroom balcony, the 
dining room has been given a shaped exterior 
wall of glass, making a sinuous juxtaposition. 








The sure sense of composition that 
created the two-dimensional facade 
extends to three dimensions on the 
interior. The space is well propor- 
tioned—not so high that it feels nar- 
row—and the objects within it are 
placed with a sure hand. Perhaps the 
best detail of all is the stairway, 
which curves gently from the entry 
area down into the main space: Its 
shape brings just the right amount of 
movement to the room. In a space 
full of curves its delicate serpentine 
form would have no meaning, but 
within the strong grid of this house it 
becomes an almost magical object. 

The major living space faces 
south, and the sun can be intense—so 
much so that the covers of some of 
the books on the low table have 


begun to fade. “This is the only 
aspect of the house that has been any 
sort of problem, but it is harder on 
things than it is on people,” says the 
owner, “And it’s only difficult in the 
winter, when the trees provide no 
shade, so I just use another part of 
the house for a while. It’s worth it, in 
fact, to have this glass wall for my 
favorite weather—when it snows. It 
was so beautiful during one blizzard 
that I called Richard Meier and asked | 
him to try to get up from the city just | 
to sit here in this room with us.” 

There is a small extra bedroom on | 
the lower floor, off the living room, 
on the entry or “inner” side of the 
house. The master bedroom, how- 
ever, is on an open balcony at the - 
west end of the structure, reached by 
a balcony corridor that leads from | 
the front entry. The balcony bed- 
room has its own outside deck, a 
splendid perch that provides a signif- « 
icant punctuation mark on the glass 
facade. It also has direct access to the — 
swimming pool, which was a rem- — 
nant from the adjacent house. ; 

The kitchen is just off the main 
living space. It is functional and | 
pleasant, with major dashes of in- | 
tense color. What might be called 
reverse clerestories run below the 
cabinets, a row of windows that let in — 
light but, unfortunately, deny the | 
kitchen a view. The room gives ac- 
cess to a pleasant formal dining area 
at one end of the large living space. 

Mr. Meier himself designed the © 
elegant dining table, set on two stain- 
less-steel cylinders, as well as the 
fireplace structure, which is marked | 
by a recess in place of a mantel, and 
is shaped so skillfully that its curves | 
become a sculptural presence. The ~ 
chimneypiece recess is typical of the 
design attitude evident throughout 
the house: It is a form that seems at — 
first arbitrary; at second glance, al-— 
most playful. The sense of composi- 
tion is strong and sure, yielding a 
final design that is subtly balanced— 
at once disciplined and lyrical.O 





Paul Goldberger, architecture critic of the New 
York Times, is currently writing a guidebook 
on the subject of architecture in Manhattan. 














This is the new 1979 Mite an cee less 


The pride of owning a Lincoln distilled to a 110-inch wheelbase. Your choice of 
custom roof designs makes the new Versailles a most personal luxury car. . 
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Wholesalers 


California 


SAUSALITO 
Imari Imports 40 Filbert Ave. Zip 94965 
Ph (415) 332-0245 Hours by appointment 
Large collections of 18th and 19th C. Japanese 
Imari porcelains. Including rare sets, unusual 
shapes, museum quality pieces. Regular ship- 
ments. Trade only. 


Retail 
California 
LA JOLLA 






NE ae 


Thomas R. Ladner Antiques 
414 LaCanada Zip 92037 
Ph (714) 459-3753 Hrs 10-5 and by appt. 
Select English, Continental period furniture. Di- 
rect importer 17th, 18th C. Thomas R. Ladner, 
ASID. 


LAGUNA BEACH 
Palo Antiques 1200 N. Coast Hwy 
Ph (714) 494-6663 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun, M 
17th, 18th C. fine European, American furniture 


Richard Yaekel Antiques 1099 S. Coast Hwy 
Ph (714) 494-5526 Cl Sun, M 

17th and 18th century antiques of the finest qual- 
ity. A second Early American store 


LOS ANGELES 
AJA Oriental Antiques 
8465 Melrose Ave. Zip 90069 
Ph (213) 653-6267 Hrs 10-5:30, cl Su 
Direct importer from China, Korea, Japan 
Chests, paintings, pottery, folk art and decorative 
accessories. Trade welcome 


LOS GATOS 
Berg's Antiques 303 N. Santa Cruz Ave 
Ph (408) 354-3716 Cl Sun, holidays 
The finest in china, porcelains, glass, lamps with 
30 plus years of experience 


ORANGE 
Drury Lane Antiques 
512 W. Chapman Ave 
fh Ph (714) 997-2384 
rs 11-5, cl Sun, M 
'. Four C. of furniture in 4000 square 
feet. Country kitchen, Early 
i A American cupboards. A glass 
room. A Victorian & Empire 
wing. Victorian American Oak 


; Sap Guaranteed clocks 


Clock repairs 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 











The Gallery 

35 Malaga Cove Place Zip 90274 

Ph (213) 375-2212 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun 

Direct importer specializing in Oriental antiques 
17th, 18th C. screens, Ming furniture, kitchen 
chests, paintings, fabrics, jade, Mongolian 
jewelry, accessories. Appointments suggested 
In Tokyo at 11-6 Akasaka I-chome, Minato-Ku, 
Tokyo 107. Ph 585-4816 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Bird Cage Antiques1815 Union St 

Ph (415) 346-8156 Hrs 10-4:30, Cl Sa, Su 
18th and 19th C. French furniture and acces- 
sories. No reproductions. Established 1959 


Walace Edward Antiques 
1799 Union Sreet 

L> Zip 94123 
Ph (415) 928-2919 
Hrs 10-6, cl Sun 
i! Specializing in fine Vienna 
Regulators and other choice 
clocks—all guaranteed for 
lov, one year. A mix of period Eng- 
“ sa .,y? lish, French & Austrian furni- 
ee Li _- ture and objet d'art makes this 

intimate shop a delight to visit 


SAN JOSE 
Classic Antiques 2210 Lincoln Ave 
Ph (408) 264-0604 Hrs 10-5 daily 
A general line of fine antiques, glass, furniture 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 
Lillian Johnson Antiques 405 Third St 
F 408 4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M, Tu 
Ha 1INg service specialist with over 
700 pat tock. 2.500 requests answered 
















Unusual Vitrine Commode in Satinwood 
Marquetry by Gregory & Co. (signed), 
London. c. 1890. From Christy 
Donoghue of Victoria, Texas. 





Box 3796 Hwy 301 S 
Wilson 
North Carolina 
(919) 237-1508 


4996 Old Versailles Rd 


Boon AMMques, We 


Imported & American” Antiques 
Wholesale & Retail 

1 m. West Blue Grass Airport Ruther Glen, Virginia 

Lexington, Kentucky (606) 254-5335 


Hwy 207 
Ve M. East of | 95 Exit 


(408) 448-2500 


Boone's |s offering one of the largest selections of antiques available anywhere to the public and to 
dealers. American and European period antiques, Oriental rugs, clocks, early sterling and an extensive 
selection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains. Three locations to serve the trade and collector. 


SANTA BARBARA 
Morrey's 1225 Coast Village Road 
Ph (805) 969-4464 Hrs 10-5, cl for lunch, Sun 
Quality Oriental and European art treasures 
Furniture, porcelains, screens, scrolls 


os 





Japanese Ceramic Incense Burner with a Design of 


Sixteen Buddhist Arhats in Red, Green, Purple, 
Yellow, Blue and Gold Enamels. As Featured in 
March/April 1977, ‘Arts of Asia” Magazine. 
172" Diameter, 162" Height with stand. 
From Morrey's of Santa Barbara 


SANTA MONICA 
1.M. Chait Gallery 
2409 Wilshire Blvd 
Zip 90403 
Ph (213) 828-8537 
Hrs 11-5, cl Th, Sun 
Specialist in Oriental 
art in a new location. 
Jade, porcelains, en- 
amels, ivories, net- 
suke, snuff bottles, 
carvings, bronzes and 
lacquer. Member Ap- 
praisers Association of 
America, Inc 





STOCKTON 
Regency Antiques and Interiors 
3201 W. Benjamin Holt Dr. 
Ph (209) 951-3393 Hrs 12-6, cl M. 
Importers of general antiques, furnishings and 
gifts. 


Florida 


MIAMI 

| Ching 3035 Grand Ave. 
Ph (305) 448-3111 Zip 33133 

¢ Oriental antiquities and 
decorative accessories 
of the highest quality. 
Fine porcelains, jade, 
netsuke, cloisone, 
bronzes, Satsuma, 
ivory, Old Oriental fur- 
niture. In the Coconut 
Grove area of Miami. 


PALM BEACH 
Douglas Lorie, Inc. 
334 Worth Ave. Zip 33480 
Ph (305) 655-0700 Open all year. 
Antique crystal, porcelain, silver, Dorothy 
Doughty Birds, Royal Worcester Cybis and 
Boehm porcelains. Appraising. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
Pomar’s Antiques R.F.D.1, Box 74 Zip 32084 
10 miles south of St. Augustine on Hwy AIA 
Ph (904) 824-2341 Hrs 10-5, 7 days 
Since 1942 specializing in Oriental porcelains, 
cloisonne, rose medaillion, imari, furniture, rugs. 
General line. Wholesale, retail. 


Illinois 





CHICAGO 
Donrose Galleries, Inc. 751 N. Welis 
Ph (312) 337-4052 Hrs 10-5, cl Sun. 
Chicago's largest antique dealer specializing in 
18th and 19th C. Enalish. French, American and 


LD Telephone: (805) 962-4713 Box 516, Santa Barbara, CA 9% 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE 

Colony 811 Providend 
Ph (704) 333-8871 
Hrs 9-5, Sat. 10-4, cl Si 
One of the Southeast’s lq 
collections of fine 18th C 
lish furniture and Englis| 
Oriental accessories an 
jets d’art. Also, very fine 
pean handmade rugs aij 
C. furniture reproductior| 









Tennessee 
NASHVILLE 


Evelyn Anderson Galleries 

6043 Hwy 100 Zip 37205 

Specialist in English bow front chests. 18th 
C. French, English furniture. Listed oil 
scapes, portraits, ceramics. 


Texas 


VICTORIA 
Christy Donoghue Antiques 
2424 N. Navarro 
Ph (512) 573-7895 
Fine European and Oriental antiques, pain 
and objets d’art. Oriental rugs. Photos avail 
Dealer will ship anywhere. 


Washington 
SEATTLE 


Vintage House Antiques 
19918 Aurora Avenue North 
Ph (206) 542-2049 

A beautiful collection of choice silver, ching 
glass, wicker and furniture. 






Riffemoor Lexington Rd. Zip 40422 * 
Ph (606) 236-6582 Hrs 9-5, Sa 9-1, cl Su 
Over 50 years of dealing with 17th, 18th C. 
glish and continental furnishings. Direct impc 
tions. Specializing in country oak and early 
nut. Complete interior design service. 


HOPKINSVILLE 





Ph (502) 886-3911 Hrs 9-5, Sat 9-1, cl St 
For 50 years offering 17th, 18th C. English 
walnut and mahogany furniture, porcelain, si! 
18th, 19th C. oil paintings. 75 minutes 1) 
Nashville, 2V2 hours from Louisville. 


LEXINGTON 
The Apple Tree 113 Walton Ave. Zip 40 
Ph (606) 252-1309 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun. 
18th and 19th C. English and American furnit 
accessories and Oriental rugs. Also in Louis 
at 117 Wiltshire Ave., (502) 897-9743. 


Donald McGurk Inc. Kentucky and Centr 
Ph (606) 253-0137 18th C. English furnit 
Oriental rugs. Oriental, English porcelains. 


Elizabeth Simpson Antiques 

Avon Farm-Briar Hill Pike - Rt 4 
Ph (606) 299-5690 Hrs 10-5, Sat by appt. 
Direct importer of distinguished English * 
century furniture and accessories. 


LOUISVILLE 
Bittners 731 East Main Street 
Ph. (502) 584-6349 
Fine 18th century antiques since 1854. 


Glasscock Interiors, Inc. 

155 Chenoweth Ln. Zip 40207 
Ph. (502) 895-0212 _ f 
Specializing in fine 17th and 18th C. Englisha 
ques, paintings, accessories and Oriental r 


MIDWAY 
D. Lehman & Sons Route US 62 
Ph (606) 846-4513 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. | 
18th C. American, English furniture, accessor 


SHELBYVILLE 
Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 
Historic Science Hill Zip 40065 
Ph (502) 633-4382 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. : 
In one of the oldest buildil 
in Kentucky, today Sciel 
Hill houses one of the lar 
collections of fine Eng 
antique furniture, rare and 
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We know you want your home to be everything 
you've always dreamed of. 

With this in mind we made sure our appli- 
ances would not only work well, and keep on 
working, but we felt they should do a lot more. 

Style, for instance. We design our appliances 
so they look good. Because we think style is 
important in every room of your home. 

We designed textured steel doors that help 
hide fingerprints for every kind of refrigerator we 
make. And our newest model has a special door 
up front that lets your family get at the foods they 
want most often without opening the whole 
refrigerator. 

We made many of our microwave ovens com- 
binable with a self-cleaning range. Because we 
thought you'd appreciate the modern space effi- 


<= 
Whirl 


Home 


ciency of a single unit. 
We designed our dishwashers with features 


like silverware and cutlery baskets in the door. 


And portable models that can be converted to 
built-ins. 

We even built a solid state touch control 
washer that is simply beautiful. And better yet, it’s 
beautifully simple. 

We invented Trash Masher® compactors. We 
think they're a convenience no contemporary 
home should be without. 

We've also developed several programs and 
services to help our customers long after the sale 
is made. 

We do all this because we believe your dream 
house deserves only the best. That's what dreams 
are made of. 


pool 


ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 




























































COUNTRY CURTAINS 
The City Curtam 


Country Curtains is a 
tradition...years of old- 
fashioned quality and con- 
scientious service. Country 
Curtains have lent their 
special warmth to American 
homes from Nantucket to 
Nob Hill. 

This elegant curtain was 
inspired by the stately houses 
on Boston's Beacon Hill. 

The pearly white fabric, a 
silky rayon/acetate blend 

by Schumacher, is edged with 
an exquisite 2/4’ tassel fringe. 
96° wide per pair. 

Lengths of 25” or 30”, 
$19.50 pr; 36’ or 40” long, 
$24.50 pr; 45” or 54” long, 
$29.50 pr; 63” or 72” long, 
$32 pr; 81” or 90” long, 
$34.50 pr; 102” or 108’ long, 
$42 pr; Valance, 12” x 96’, 
$12.50 each. Tiebacks, $4.50 











Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 

















a Nike 


pr. 
Please add $2.00 postage/ 
handling per order. Check. 
money order, Mastercharge 
or Visa. Mass. res. add 5% tax. 
Send for free catalog showing 
other curtain styles, bed 
ensembles and tablecloths. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


COUNTRY CURTAI Nee 


At THe Rep Lisn INN ht}. 
Dept.AD9 Stockbridge, Mass. ae 
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UNION-NATIONAL 
Since 1901 
bedroom, dining room and occasional furni 








18th CENTURY RARE JOSHEGAN SILK 
2°6"Xo" 


An antique of striking beauty. The magnificence 
of this silk rug lies in its unique coloring. A 

lustrous gold background displays the bold center shape 

in unusual terracotta red. The skillfully repeated pattern 
of delicate facing birds and flowers form the center design, 
beautifully balanced by a wide border of intricate flowers 
in tones of blue, ivory and green. Truly a masterpiece you 
will cherish forever. Exquisite silk in excellent condition 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


‘Fred Woheban Rug (0. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 6th FLOOR « NEW YORK. N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 


Overall dimensions: 116” wide, 8612” high, 18” deep. 
Fitted with lights and glass shelves. 

From our distinguished group of breakfronts 

Send $2.00 to Department Afor brochure, ''Furniture for Gracious Living" 


UNION-NATIONAL, INC. * JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 14701 





Nature its Mother, * 
Artistry its Nurse 


Ceramic Tile. Formed from . 


natural clay deposits, eons 
old, ceramic tile is trans- 
formed through man’s art- 


istry into the most elegant 

of modern materials. For 
floors, walls, kitchens, entry- 
ways and other interior and 


exterior surfaces. A list of 


ceramic tile manufacturers 





who will mail you free bro- 
chures on their newest cre- 
ations is yours by writing to: 
CERAMIC TILE INSTITUTE, 
700. North Virgil Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029 





Ican relax this trip... 
I'm staying at the Beverly Wilshire. 
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Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


For Room Reservations Call 800-421-4354 — in California 800-282-4804 
9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 e (213) 275-4282 
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Elegance need not shout, but maybe it’s time to quietly brag. 


The elegance of Soraya Oriental Rugs has been an understatement of quality 
throughout the years. Similarly, the individuals who have chosen Soraya rugs exhibit a quiet, 
almost underplayed, panache of judgment and high-style. 


So we decided not to brag now that we have 7,000 square feet in San Francisco’s IceHouse district 
..or that we have more than 3,000 pieces from which to choose...or because of our three-year exchange 
guarantee...or because some of the finest residences in the West house Soraya Orientals. 


Simply, we wish to quietly declare that Soraya is the most recognized “source of elegance in the West.” 
But your own Soraya Oriental may be worth bragging about. 


“The source of elegance in the West.” 


_ Acquisition and Placement of Collector Rugs. late elh $6,950 


SORAYA ORIENTAL RUGS, 1025 BATTERY AT THE ICEHOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. (415) 788-0777 





FARAHAN 18th Century (4% x 74 


Rare Tiffany Lamp included in our fine collection 
of Bronzes, Art Glass, Paintings, Snuff Bottles, 
Oriental Rugs, Russian Enamels, Steins and many 
other collectables and gift items. 


238 NORTH CANON DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 
TELEPHONE (213) 273-1433 


2503 MAIN STREET 
BY APPOINTMENT 
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An elegant era 
Antique Pool Table 


ITS . . 4 


French country chair — ottoman availal 
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ANTIQUE anata 
JOHN HAISES FURNITURE DESIGN ; 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 9040). 
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THERE'S A NEW WAY 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully everything else for your office: conference tables, 


coordinated antique office setting for a small leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
monthly charge. WHOQUA | nificent residential selection. 

We’ve acquired the largest and choicest All pieces are faultlessly restored in 
collection of antique office furniture ever our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
assembled. Over 5,000 hand picked block long warehouse today. Bring your 
museum quality pieces. decorator or use ours. 


Showroom: Leases & Sales * Mon-Fri 10-6 * Thurs. eve till 9 * Sat Sun 12-6 8483 Melrose Ave. L.A., Ca. 90069 (213) 658-6394 
Warehouse (appt. rec.) * 1050 Stanford St. L.A., Ca. 90021 (213) 627-2144 


Watch for our summer warehouse sale 























Great design and glamour interweave in the Samuel-Navarro house. The late Lloyd 
Wright, of Wayfarer Chapel renown, completed it in 1930, accenting massive reinforced 
concrete and glass with hand-stamped, solid copper flashing. Result: true Art Deco 
wedded to Zigzag Moderne. Soon after its completion, movie idol Ramon Navarro 
bought the house, adding his own dramatic eclat to the exceptionally 

LOS flexible design. Of importance are the multiple bedroom, studio and den 
combinations, as well as an impressive living room and dining room. 


FEL|7 Amenities include interior swimming pool, sauna and jacuzzi. Four ter- 
races lend garden ambience to the totally integrated site-and-structure 


creation, Wright's trademark. A recognized historical monu- 
ment set upon a lushly landscaped acre. Offered at$390,000. 
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Photograph: Julius Shulman 











Bob Crane &©° 


From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 
Sunset West/7656 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90046 - (213) 874-331 
Los Feliz/Silverlake/4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90027 - (213) 665-1121 
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Direct your creative 
abilities into a fulfill- 


ing and financially 
rewarding career as 
an interior designer. 


We conduct short-term 
courses for women and men 
with a desire to improve their 
decorating skills. And an As- 
sociate in Arts degree for the 
career minded. 


Learn from professional de- 
signers everything necessary 
for a comprehensive and work- 
ing understanding of interior 
designing. We teach more 
than concept and theory. 


Our flexible career-one pro- 
gram allows you to begin im- 
mediately. 





INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS GUILD 


Contact one of our 
Southern California branches: 


BEVERLY HILLS 116 North Robertson Blvd 
Suite 507 (213) 652-7750 
SHERMAN OAKS 14724 Ventura Blvd 
Suite 612 (213) 981-2882 
LA HABRA 1040 E. Whittier Blvd. 
(213) 694-1086 
NEWPORT BEACH 200 Newport Center Dr. 
Suite 200 (714) 640-0500 
TORRANCE 23823 Hawthorne Blvd 
(213) 373-8794 
SAN FRANCISCO 110 Sutter St. 
Suite 200 (415) 391-8025 
PALM SPRINGS 740 S. Vella 
(714) 323-5695 


Watch For Seattle Opening 











Walnut Regence Commode 
Circa-1720 
Painting By Peter Liashkov 


700 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
(213) 652-0243 





















Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 











In San Francisco | 
At the Icehouse © 


DESIGNS 





2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 3965922 (at the beach) 

















One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 
Appraisal by Experts 


525 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


213-697-5175 


1124 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 


415-885-4530 


‘holesale To The Trade 
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MARBRO PRESENTS TOUSSAINT TORCHERES 
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This rare and magnificent pair of bronze 
and gilt bronze French torcheres were 
Saute by Armand Toussaint (1806-1864) 
in the romantic stvle of the period and cast 
by the renowned Barbedienne foundry. 
© — The base and cap sections of the rose aurora ,. 
_marble plinths are embellished with finely '\ 
chased gilt bronze details. The seven light 
orulle bronze candelabrums are executed” rth) 
commensurate high quality. 

Signed and DRED INS Thats etme 
cised: F. Barbedienne, foundeur Overall 
height: 97” Width: 18”. Depth: 16” 

asta upon request. Subject to eked Foren 
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INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


Diamonds: Everybody’s Best Friend 
By Howard L. Katzander 


THE TIME HAS COME to put sentiment 
aside and take a long hard look at the 
jewels grandmother wore to the Bene- 
dicts Ball in Philadelphia the year she 
came out, those jewels that have been 
in the bank since she died. Turn-of- 
the-century clips for evening wear— 
could they be Art Nouveau? Leaf- 
shaped diamond and ruby earrings. 
Platinum bracelets paved with tiny 
diamonds. Her ring with two big 
round-cut and highly unfashionable 
diamonds and a big ruby. All that 
other jewelry that was valued at—what 
was it—$1,500? $2,500?—something 
like that, in the inventory of her estate. 

Well, brace yourselves. The stones 
in those old-fashioned settings have 
never been worth more. The settings 
themselves, if they are Art Nouveau or 
Art Déco, might greatly enhance the 
value of the platinum and the stones. 
While they may continue to go up in 
value, the present shortage of dia- 
monds being what it is, this would be a 
good time to trade them for cash. You 
could put the money into something 
that at the moment is somewhat de- 
pressed—fine seventeenth-century 
Chinese porcelains, for instance, in 
silk-lined fitted cases, to be held until 
that market gets back to where it was 
five years ago—or some paintings you 
have coveted for a long time. 

The tiny stones in one of your 
grandmother’s bracelets in fact had 
little value when you put them in the 
vault. Five years ago, taken out of their 
settings, they would have been worth 
no more than $150-$250 a carat, de- 
pending upon their quality and cut. 
Today they are worth $400-$500 a 
carat, and there must be several carats 
in each piece. And if you are fortunate 
enough to have a large diamond your 
husband bought you on your twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary, which you 
don’t wear because the insurance is so 
high, its current value may dazzle you. 


ontinued on page 190 








Among the magnificent jewels offered by 
Christie’s in their April sale in Geneva were: 
UPPER RIGHT: A diamond ring of more than 14 
carats, which sold for $40,365. center: A bracelet 
designed as five scroll-shaped diamond motifs 
intersected by bands of rubies. It brought 
$16,560. aBove LEFT: This pink sapphire, pearl 
and diamond pendant brooch sold for $38,812. 
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This bracelet, by Cartier, was sold for $14,000 by 
Sotheby Parke Bernet in New York during their 
April sale of magnificent jewels. Large links, 
which are set with 515 round diamonds and 25 
emeralds—the center one weighing approximately 
2 carats—are fashioned with great skill and beauty. 
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During their April auction of jewels, Plaza Art 
Galleries in New York offered a pair of plati- 
num, diamond and black onyx earrings, which 
were sold for $3,500; an antique diamond neck- 
lace with a large round diamond drop, which 
brought $6,700; and a platinum and diamond 
necklace by Cartier, which was sold for $17,000. 
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An Art Déco pendant necklace, the property of 
Elvira de Hidalgo, opera singer and teacher of 
Maria Callas, sold for $16,560 at Christie’s. The 
circular-cut diamond chain of openwork link 
design suspends a detachable diamond plaque, 
in the center of which is a square-cut emerald. 
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UPPER LEFT: A pair of briolette diamond ear 
pendants sold for $18,112. center: An Art Déco 
sapphire and diamond bracelet brought $5,692. 
ABOvE: This bracelet watch of pearl, diamond 
and onyx sold for $3,105. All from Christie’s. 





Two examples of diamond rings sold by 
Sotheby’s recently. ror: A marquise-shaped dia- 
mond, weighing approximately 5.20 carats, is 
flanked by sprays of baguette diamonds. It 
brought $15,000 in the April sale. asove: A 
7.20-carat diamond of light yellow color is flanked 
by six round diamonds. It was sold for $15,000. 
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© NEW) YORK: 321 EAST 62 STREET / LOS ANGELES: 8936 BEVERLY BOU ILEVARD 
ICAGO: 12 y MERC .NDISE MART / MIAMI: 47 NORTHEAST 36 STREET 


: O50 NAVONA SEATING SERIES (AVAILABLE WITH BED UNIT) 
“DENVER +: SAN FRANCISCO ~~ SEATTLE 
i}\ 
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Srices Login Mt 3000 


The Robb Report a monthly publication, lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique 
and classic “ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. Each automobile is advertised by its 
present owner, and the report gives you the owner’s name, address, and telephone number 
so that you may deal direct. All advertisements include complete and accurate descriptions 
as well as pricing information. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley automobiles are listed. 


The Robb Report through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience of. 
“arm chair’ shopping for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You _ 
will be pleasantly surprised at the variety of automobiles offered and the low prices. 
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Your one year subscription is $30.00; this subscription includes twelve issues. Your first 
hard-bound copy will be mailed within 10 days from the receipt of your order. You may 
subscribe to the Robb Report by mailing your check for $30.00 to the address below or you 
may call toll free 1-800-327-0173 ext. 25; Florida residents call 1-800-432-0151 to order by 
phone. 





You may charge your subscription to Visa, BankAmericard, Mastercharge, American Express, | 
or Diners Club by giving both your credit card number and its expiration date. 
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THE BEHGOOY ORIENTAL RUG COLLECTION. 
: ITS WORTH COLLECTING. 
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© 1978 Behgooy Export and Import Corp. 
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_| Indonesia: We cruise 
you to ancient cultures 
| in modern splendor. 


¢ 14 days on the m.s. Prinsendam 
from Singapore to Penang, 
Sumatra, Nias, Java, Bali! 
Oct.’78 through Apr. ‘79. 


¢ Free round-trip air fare to the 
West Coast or $100 travel 
allowance. 
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Imagine the most exotic cruise 


of your lifetime...then live it! Sail 
with us from Singapore ona 


Holland America Adventure Cruise 


to Indonesia. 
Your hotel-ship is the luxuri- 


ous m.s. Prinsendam, ingeniously 


designed to navigate shallow 
harbors. 

Result? You sail closer to all 
the Indonesian beauty and mys- 
tery you came for. See Nias, with i 


awesome Stone Age culture...the 


wild bull races at Madura...Boro- 


budur, sanctuary of the Mahayana 


Buddhists...volcanic Lake Toba 
...abotanical garden with 8,000 
varieties of orchids. Each day, 
you'll find scores of magnificent 


memories to cherish forever. If you 


can't join us for the full 14 days, 
part-cruises are available. 


= Holland America | 
Indonesia Cruises | iy... :s00. 
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“The Behgooy 


At Behgooy, in Dallas, we travel 
throughout the world inspecting 
and buying only authentic, hand- 
knotted Oriental Rugs. Whatever 
we buy must meet our exacting 
standards of quality. 

In stock you'll find the finest 
Oriental Rugs available anywhere 
in the world, including rare 
antique and semi-antique rugs. 
All guaranteed. 

If you cannot visit our 
showroom, please write for a 
schedule of our traveling exhibits 
and a free brochure: 





Oriental Rug Book”. # = 


BEHGODY 


Export and Import Corporation 


6907 Preston Road, Dallas, Texas 75205 
(214) 521-3330 


THE BEST WAY TO 
APPRECIATE ORIENTAL RUGS 
IS TO OWN THEM. 





Enjoy one of our extended fly- 
cruise options including Hong 
Kong and Bangkok. We give you a 
choice of either West Coast or East 
Coast departures. You can fly free 
round trip to the West Coast or get 
a $100 travel allowance. Also, East 
Coast departures via Amsterdam. 
Or sail April 30, 1979 on our 
29-day Orient-Alaska Cruise, 
Singapore to Vancouver, calling 
ts at Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Japan, and Alaska. Optional Peking 
tour. Fly free West Coast to Singa- 
pore. See your travel agent. 
m.s. Prinsendam registered in 
the Netherlands Antilles. 
| Holland America Cruises 781C 9=78 
l 2 Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001 
| 


Tell me more about Indonesia C 3S 
Nie ee ee ee 
Address os 3 = 


City — _ State, a Zip ee 
































INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


continued from page 186 


Let’s look at some of today’s prices. 
The D-flawless, colorless one-carat di- 
amond ring your son bought for his 
bride five years ago for $5,000 would 
cost him a minimum of $20,000 today. 
“D-flawless” is a gemologist’s term for 
a perfect stone, and “colorless” is what 
your jeweler would call “blue-white,” 
not a gemological term. If your anniver- 
sary stone is larger than one carat, its 
value goes up geometrically. A flawless 





Three Art Déco brooches, which were offered by 
Christie’s. A bar brooch of circular-cut 
diamonds with hexagonal onyx and diamond 
terminals sold for $8,797. center: A sapphire 
and diamond bar brooch of pierced geometrical 
design brought $2,070. asove: The center of this 
brooch is striated with circular-cut diamonds 
and calibre-cut sapphires. It sold for $6,727. 


TOP: 





Among many jewels sold by Plaza Art Galleries 
was a platinum and diamond necklace com- 
posed of 223 round diamonds and 80 marquise- 
shaped diamonds. It sold for $28,000. The larger 


diamond ring, weighing approximately 18.70 
rats, sold for $28,000. The smaller—about 


two-carat stone would be worth, not 
$40,000, but more likely $50,000. 

What has happened to diamonds is, 
basically, a symptom of the malaise 
that grips the world today. Wealthy 
Italians began buying diamonds a few 
years ago as insurance, when it 
seemed that the government might be 
overthrown. Diamonds are small, 
easily concealed and, unlike gold, 
highly portable. They are also readily 
convertible into cash in almost any 
country. The fever spread rapidly, fed 
by similar political tensions in France, 
by the oil embargo and by the entry of 
the Arabs, with their new riches, into 
competition for the finest stones. 

As prices mounted, investors, mis- 
trustful of stocks and bonds, entered 
the market, followed closely by spec- 
ulators, who differ from investors only 
in their tendency to take quick profits. 

Until Tiffany & Co. took the im- 
probable step of coming out against 
buying diamonds, the most visible ev- 
idence of the rising market was the 
prices jewelry was bringing at auction. 
In the trade, diamonds are measured 
by their value per carat. The high price 
for a diamond thus far is $44,546 a 
carat, paid by a Saudi Arabian dealer 
named Robert Mouawad, of Jiddah, 
for a 24.44-carat lilac pink diamond—a 
record $1,090,000—at a sale by Sothe- 
by Parke Bernet in Zurich, in 1976. 

Tiffany’s strange move was in the 
form of an advertisement in the New 
York Times, warning their customers 
that speculators had inflated the dia- 
mond market beyond reason, and ad- 
monishing the public to “look before 
you leap.” The publicity resulting 
from the advertisement brought a 
spate of articles in the press that 
seemed only to increase, rather than 
stem, the speculative fever. 

The big auction markets for jewelry 
are New York and Zurich for Sothe- 
by’s; Geneva for Christie’s. Sotheby’s 
holds all the records for individual 
stones, but Christie’s has the record 
for the grand total in a single sale— 
over nine million dollars. 

If you’re buying, have a loupe, and 
know what to look for in a stone, the 
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smaller auction houses that sell es- | 
tates. Per-carat prices at such houses | 
are likely to be well below those at the | 
big auction galleries, where the con- | 
noisseurs and big dealers buy. 

Oh, yes. About grandmother’s ring 


[ 


with the big ruby and two round-cut | 
diamonds. The stones are over a | 
carat—say 1.5 carats. Well, that could | 
be worth about $100,000. Wholesale, | 


that is, at the auction market level. 0 


Platinum and fifty-six round graduated diamonds 4 
make up this. necklace, about 37.50 carats. | 
It was sold by Plaza Art Galleries for $32,000. | 
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Curved platinum segments set with diamonds | 
form this bracelet. It brought $8,000 at Sotheby’s. 


Signed by Van Cleef & Arpels, this diamond i 
bracelet of pierced floral design, set with circu- H 
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Being in hot water 
takes on a whole new meaning. 


It brings a smile to your face. A tingle to 
your body. And makes you feel good like a bath never could before. 
It's the Athena whirlpool bath by Jacuzzi. Big enough for 4. Because feeling like this is 
‘something you might want to share. 
Like all fine Jacuzzi whirlpool baths, it has patented venturi inlets, our quiet air induction system, 
a world-famous Jacuzzi pump, and the quality massaging action only Jacuzzis 20 years’ 
experience in whirlpool bathing brings. y a 
It’s the kind of hot water ae 
we'd like to see everyone get into. JACUZZI a 
WHIRLPOOL = BatH 


Without this trademark, 
its not a Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 





























WORLD 
FAMOUS 
REAL 
ESTATE 
BOOK 


New 1978/79 Guide 
to the World’s Fine Real Estate 


NOW IN COLOR — more beautiful than ever! A glamorous 
book of 256 pages with hundreds of the finest properties 
described . . . 500 photographs, many in full color. Luxurious 
estates, award-winning contemporaries, historic colonials, 
private islands, mountain and waterfront retreats, huge ranches This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 
and investment properties. Allow 4 weeks delivery. now available to you with minimal effort. 
i-— Like all other Focal Point products, the Dome is 

3 design engineered for today. . .factory primed, light- 
Prev CWS | Nn ae 51-G Weaver Street weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 
Intemational Real Estate Marketi Realtors  creenwich, CT 06830 It is available in 3°’ and 5' diameters, with a choice 
. of three interchangeable decorative rims. 
Please send me the 1978/79 Previews Guide. _ For information about our new dome and the entire 
Enclosed is $9.00 (includes postage and handling). Connecticut Focal Point line of architectural accents including the 
Se eee No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


Name eS —— [xelor NE Zea Ne 


Address__ ee = Dept. AD-D, 4870 S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 
404/351-0820 
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anew idea in an old art...open stock 


Leaded and Fully Beveled 
glass panel inserts for doors, 
windows, tables and 
architectural accents. 
Create the effects you desire! 
You can specify leaded and ml 
fully beveled glass, and be 
sure that it will be available 
when you need it, because the 
inserts are in inventory for 
immediate delivery. 
Door and Window Panels Of 
Coordinated. 
These charming, unique, f 
custom-designed, 
hand-crafted units are MN 
amazingly affordable. 

For complete brochure call Ny, 
or write: 


GLASS  & 


Wholesale Only 

900 North La Cienega Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

(213) 657-1462 

Dist. for LA, GA, ALA, MISS & TENN 
UNITED WHOLESALE & 
DISTRIBUTION CO. 








Distributors for Maryland, Washington, D.C. & Virginia ie : 
ELECTRIC GLASS CO. One E. Mellen St, Hampton, VA 23663 (804) 722-6200 429 39th St... New. Onesns | 
CREATIVE STAINED GLASS.CO. One North Allen Ave. Richmond, VA 23220 (804) 353-1837 LA 70124 — (504) 525-5165 








yN DECORATIVE CARPETS THIS ANCIENT CHINESE DESIGN 
PASSES THE TEST OF TIME. 


We are paying homage to the most distinctive designs of the 
ancient Chinese culture. With two new reproductions: the Dragon and the 
|Lotus. Both rugs are all-wool and hand-woven. We've even used the 
|Chinese antique-washed technique to make them. This produces a silky 
/appearance and feel unlike anything else in the world. Both rugs are 
javailable in all the usual sizes. And in the porcelain colors that have Sola 
antique-washed rugs apart for centuries. If this is something you've | 
been looking for, come to our showroom. We can show you rugs fro 9 
Tia Wialeitcma cm ale Nc the most complete collection of soit floor coverings | 
‘in the west. When it comes to rugs, we can show you the world. 
| Decorative Carpets, 680 Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue, 

Los Angeles, California 90069. 213/878-0878. 


DECORATIVE CARPETS, INC. 





WE CAN PUT THE WORLD AT. YOUR FEET. 
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slightly West of Oriental |x 
Totally Unexpected 


NOW OPEN AT THE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 





REPRESENTING: HARRISON 








roocloth Fat » & Wallcoverings 
Defeat VAN HORN 

Harrison-Van Horn Furniture 
fi Im Fabrics & Wallcoverings Pacific Design Center Space 613 
eux Trois Suedes & Leathers 8687 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles, CA 90069 
thon Custom Furniture & Cabinetry (213) 657-3900 


tiques & Reproductions 
Vicker, Wicker, Wicker 





~YOU CAN JUDGE PEOPLE BY THE 
COMPANY THEY KEEP 


i Tomorrow they'll look for a new home. They'll depend on the George Elkins Company. 
Because, like a fine watch, they’ve passed the test of time. 
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Call on any one of our fine real estate offices. 
Beverly Hills, (213) 272-3456 Brentwood, (213) 826-4521 Pacific Palisades, (213) 454-0633 
San Marino, (213) 283-2536 Encino, (213) 783-3513 ~ Arcadia, (213) 446-4656 Newport Beach, (714) 
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Accessories by Tiffany # Co. REALTO 














MORRIS J SHEPPARD DESIGN 


1835 STANFORD STREET ‘SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA 90404 213-828-6618 
DESIGN AND PRODUCTION OF FURNITURE 
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CHARLOTTE CENTOZ, ANDREA FAIRBROTHER 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
v a, wy 
ANTIQUES 
kw ; a ; 
HEX CIBCAN GI 
2065 CHARLE ST. COSTA MESA, CALIF. 714/645-8060 


(One block west of Harbor between Hamilton and Bernard) 
Open 10 - 5 Tuesday -Saturday Closed Sunday and Monday 
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Rita Goodman’s 








Flowering water lily lamp, 
signed Tiffany Studios N.Y. 
Pale yellow, pink, and white 
water lilies, on deep mauve 
to clear watery background 
Shade, 20” dia. 


Specialists in Tiffany, Art’ 
Nouveau, Jewelry, Objects circa 
1900-1925. 


226 N. Canon Dr., 
Beverly Hills, 
os (213) 550-8562 
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Yesterday, our future looked great. 
Today, our future looks sensational. 
With over 200 years combined experience, 
we know the importance of service 
in the real estate business. 
Our phenomenal sales record 
is the result of detailed research 


Hollywood Properties 


1626 North La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90028/213-656-6666 
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or would like to be one, 
look into our future. 
It could change yours. 
Boome Cease mums 
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Meet the biggest kid on the block... 


INSTANT REPLAY 


If you feel you’re serious about a video 
system and you haven’t talked to us... you can’t 
be serious. 

We're the biggest video equipment 
company in Southern California. We’ve been 
around almost as long as video itself. You 
might say we grew up together. 

We’re the biggest single source for all your 
audio-video needs. We carry all the major brand 
names you know and trust, like Advent, Hitachi, 


Panasonic, JVC, Sanyo, RCA, Dupont, Memorex. 


We design and install video systems for 
business and home use: wide screen color T.V.’s 
for home entertainment centers or for business 
conference rooms; ' inch video tape recorders 
for home use or professional %4 inch video tape 
recorders for industrial or medical use; custom 
designed security systems installed by our 
expert staff for home or industrial protection. 

Staffed by the most professional video 
technicians in the business, our seruyce center 
is the largest and most complete factory 


EQUIPMENT CO 


authorized repair facility available. 

We honor BankAmericard, Master Charge, 
VISA. For more information and a free 
demonstration call us today! 


Two locations serving Southern California. 


(21 3) 870-9435 Los Angeles and Ventura 


Counties, 5520 Westlawn Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif 90066 


( 714 ) 632-7744 Orange, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, North San Diego Counties, 1072 
Kraemer Place, Anaheim, 

Calif. 92806 


State Contractors License No C61-294951 
Bureau of Electronic Repairs Registration 
No 18582 
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THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 


Est. 1905 


SOLEIMANI BROS. PROPRIETORS 
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Antique Hamadan 

From the Looms of 

the Ancient Persian Rug Center. 
Hamadan. 

Arabesque Medallion. 

Netted Tracery on an Ivory Field 
Serrated Border of — a 
Stylized Branch, Twig, and Vine Design. © P 










be ee) 2 : 
10° x 130 
. our Service Department offers expert ACE eb hero ee 
repairing, re-weaving, and free appraisals, 
We Invite Decorator Inquiries Be 


Originally and now at the same location 


401 South Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif 90020 213/383-1397 





IENTAL FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 
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Rosewood screen with 5-color porcelain tile design. 
Size of screen: 72”x76” Size of porcelain tile: 14”x934” 


Rings Art Gallery Wa G. King & Sons 
529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard | 308N. Rodeo Drive 


Los Angeles, California 90048 Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone (213) 657-5063 phone (213) 271-9049 



















For tax-exempt 
municipal bonds, call the 


municipal bond specialist... 
Security Pacific Bank 


at (800) 252-0485" 











SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 
Bond specialists for the individual. 


© 1978 SPNB MEMBER FDIC *In California only 
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Fine Oriental & European Antiques} 
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C a 

14th - 15th century English Confessional, 

with delicately carved linenfold panels, 
both sides slightly angled. 

The door with original metal lockplate 

and hindges. ; 

8’10” high, 4°8%” width, 36” dee 







1807 Polk Street 
San Francisco, California 


94109 
(415) 441-0326 


















We've created a singular Holi- 
y travel experience for readers of 
chitectural Digest. 


Here’s the idea. As you sail the 
ear, blue waters of the Eastern 
id Western Caribbean on a fifteen- 
yay luxury holiday, Sotheby Parke 

ernet’s international experts will 
Wiresent shipboard lectures and 
)minars designed to expand your 
Jaowledge of arts and antiques. 
joth aesthetically and financially. 


fecor, paintings, graphics, objets 
)))) art, antique jewelry, silver, art 
puveau and deco. Sotheby's author- 
fies will even help you become a 
ymarter bidder at auctions. If you 
Fish, forget note-taking. Lecture 
futlines will be delivered to your 
tateroom. Feel free to discuss your 
wn special] areas of interest infor- 
mally with shipmates who are ex- 
ferts from the world’s largest firm 


Your elegant ship is the fully- 
itabilized Stella Solaris, flagship 


_ Architectural Digest; 
dsotheby “Parke Berne( 


Arts and Antiques 
(ollectors Griiise 


_ January 5, 1979 





h e Stella Solaris is a quality ship of Greek registry. 














invife you (9 our first, 





December 21, 1978 - 





Cayman and Playadel Carmen 
(Yucatan). 


What’s the ticket? Use the cou- 
pon below and we'll send you two 
brochures. One portrays the end- 
less pleasures of the Stella Solaris 

and provides a deck plan and 
a it costs; the other gives details on the 
Lecture Series, registration fees 
and Ports of Call. 
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of Sun Line Cruises. On board, fol- 
low any inclination: sheer fun, out- 
door sports, gourmet dining, or the 
luxury of just relaxing. Deluxe state- 
rooms and suites are exceptionally 
roomy. In the dining salon, lounges, 
theater, nightclubs—throughout the 
ship—you'l find everything done in 
Sun Line style; that tradition of 
European excellence combined with 
the American tradition of comfort. 


Space is limited in all state- 
room categories and available ona 
first-come first-served basis. Your 
immediate response is a neces- 
sity in securing your choice 
of accommodation, so 
send us the coupon 
now, and we'll send 
you all details 
by return mail. 























Intriguing ports of call. From 
Galveston, natural gateway to the 
Caribbean, call at Montego Bay, 
San Juan (special reception at his- 
toric buildings with many archi- 
tects who performed restoration), 
St. Thomas (extra duty free port), 
Cartagena, Cristobal, Balboa 
(by transiting the Panama 
Canal), San Andres, Grand 
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By John Loring 


A DIFFERENT SENSE OF SCALE, a greater 
openness, a more intense light, and, of 
course, a benign climate, give Califor- 
nia the relaxed and lyric quality that 
carries through all of that fabulous 
state’s best design. Influences on de- 
sign come, not from the European or 
Colonial past, but from the land itself, 
from its native cultures and from the 
Pacific civilizations that trade made a 
part of California’s traditions. The 
mood is expansive and relaxed in Cal- 
ifornia, and showrooms on the West 
Coast continue to introduce furnish- 
ings that express all the easygoing and 
natural extravagance, whimsy and in- 
nate elegance that have always typified 
the best California design. 

Perhaps no California showroom 
produces a greater number of beau- 
tiful chairs than San Francisco’s Mc- 
Guire Company, whose inexhaustible 
innovations in their signature com- 
bination of rattan and rawhide com- 
bine comfort, polish and invention. 
One of the newest of the line, the 
M-131 Butterfly Chair, designed by Ed 
Tuttle of Dale Keller, has an excep- 
tional openness and panache, com- 
bined with the whimsy and flourish of 
the Eastern ceremonial object. This 
veritable “butterfly throne” is joined 
at McGuire by the OH-29 Ross Chair, a 
peacock-tail design in white hard- 
wood lattice. As designed by Elinor 
McGuire, this chair is a subtly con- 
ceived, fresh and fanciful variation on 
a time-honored theme. 

The word déco, part of the lingua 
franca of Hollywood movies, keeps 
recurring naturally in California de- 
sign. A new Los Angeles showroom, 
Vermillion, brings the whole look 
home again with all of its exotic goat- 
skin, eggshell and Japanese lacquer 
finishes and its geometric forms. 

Vermillion pays frank homage to 
the great déco designers: to Eileen 
Gray with their Lotus Console and Leda 
Chair; to Jean Dunand with their Avi- 
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SHOVV ROOM. 


California Design: Whimsy and Imagination 


ary Cabinet; and to Pierre Chareau with 
their Hadrian Chair. There is every- 
where at Vermillion an animated play of 
extravagant form and glittering surface, 
and in such a model of showmanship 
as the Chiquita Chair—an imposing and 
resplendent construction of wooden 
handcarved and lacquered banana 
leaves—there is a delightful play of 
imaginative wit and fantasy as well. 
The larger-than-life stars at the Los 
Angeles showroom of Tobene in a 
highly ingenious line of Mexican 





McGuire’s M-131 Butterfly Chair is fashioned 
with great deftness, of rattan with rawhide bind- 
ings, the signature materials of the company. 


chairs, settees and ottomans named 
Equipal Mejor. Tobene takes the tradi- 
tional pigskin and split-rosewood 
Mexican furniture, doubles its scale 
and adds cushions covered in either 
the colorful ombré stripes of serapes 
or plain natural silk. The Equipal Mejor 
line has that brilliance of true in- 
ventive design that makes it seem at 
once obvious and totally original. 
The note of elegant rusticity con- 
tinues at Tobene in a line of Gypsy 
Willow garden furniture that has defi- 
nite possibilities inside the house. The 
graceful bentwood contours of this 















unique line’s modified peacock-ta 
backs and wide arms combine wit 
handsome cushions in white cottol 
duck with shirred boxing. This latte 
refinement brings Gypsy Willow furni 
ture out of the gypsy encampment an¢ 
into the world of high design. 

And not to be missed at Tobene arr 
remarkable collections of large-scak 
accessories that range from Siamese 
Javanese and Balinese carvings to gian 
Peruvian storage pots ornamente 
with graceful rectilinear traceries 


Wit and high style are joined in the Chiquita Chair] 
from Vermillion, where brilliantly lacquered 
banana leaves are made of handcarved wood: 


There are even sugar cane presses and 
harrows, which promise to be the ulti- 
mate in elegant rusticity. 
Latticework box-frame furniture has 
for some time been an integral part of 
the interior landscape of California, 
and one of the most satisfying lines of 
lattices to date is an Italian import at 
Italdesign in Los Angeles’s Pacific De- 
sign Center. The Italdesigns include 
masterfully crafted armchairs, sec- 
tional sofa components and even a low 
table, all brightly lacquered in colors 
to order, but particularly glamorous in 
continued on page 198 








For The 
Discerning 


Buyer 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


cio Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A398 


Culver City, California 90230 


8460 Higuera Street 


Please send me the items listed below in the quantities specified 


pair(s) of Heron Candleholders, #40306 @ $23.50 


#40303 @ $17.75 


Heron vase(s) 


Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 


Or charge my: 


(California residents adc 


Bank/Americard 


Master Charge American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below 


[dh tes de eee TM ea 


Expiration Date 
Signature 
Name 


Address 








Reliably Dated — 


Wholesale & retail 9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street, P.O. Box 428, Farmville, N.C. 27828 
919/753-3324 


MANDARIN 
ANTIQUES, LTD. 


(if charging) 


*r expires December, 
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otheby Parke Bernet 


Founded 1744 =‘ The leading firm of 
art auctioneers & appraisers in the world 





Fabergé silver-gilt and shaded: enamel Easter egg, 
by Fedor Riickert, sold on June 8, 1978 at 
Sotheby Parke Bernet for $11,500. 


Sotheby Parke Bernet is 
preeminent in auctions of 
Russian Works of Art. 
Consignments are now being 
accepted for an auction 
in the fall. Please 
write or call the 
Russian Works of Art Dept. 


212/472-3619 


icon of the Virgin 
of Vladimir, 

16th century 

sold on June 9, 1978 
at Sotheby Parke 
Bernet for $6,400. 


A rare silver-gilt and 
shaded enamel tankard 
by Ovchinnikov 

sold on June 8, 1978 

at Sotheby Parke Bernet 
for $25,000. 








p, by Fedor Riickert sold on 
June 8, 1978 ‘at Sotheby Parke Bernet for $15,000. 


y Fedor Rickert sold on June 8, 1978 at 
Sotheby Parke Bernet for $7,000. 


SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET INC. 
980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10021 212/472-3400 






Faberge aver gilt and shaded enamel three-handled 


Fabergé silver and shaded enamel three-handled cup, 









































Richer. And, of course, costlier. 


Cognac districts, Grande Cham- 


ae world’s most civilized spirit. 


| 
USE US! | 
name | 
USE YOUR address l 
LABEL | “ | 
Please attach your Architectural Digest label here, or copy your name and address | 
as it appears on your label in the space below. | 
All our services to subscribers are faster when you include that subscription label. | 
MOVING? Please give us 8 weeks notice. Attach your label when you send us the | 
new address. | 
QUESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can give faster results when you include your | 
label. | 
UNLISTING SERVICE. If you want your name left off our mail advertiser's list, just | 
check the box below, send us the coupon and your label. | 
RENEWING? Check your label to be sure it’s correct. By the way, your label shows | 
the last issue in your current subscription in the top right corner. (Example MAR 78 | 
means March of 1978 is the last issue you'll get.) For uninterrupted service, include | 
your label with this coupon. Check the boxes below that apply. l 
WANT TO SUBSCRIBE? Check the boxes below and fill in the coupon. For GIFT | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, please use a separate sheet, and give us your instructions. (Out- 
side U.S. and possessions, add $7 per subscription.) | 
Please send a year’s (10 issues) subscription to Architectural Digest at $27.95. | 
[] New Subscription L] Change of address | 
[] Renewal | 
[] Payment Enclosed [) Do not give my name to mail advertisers who rent the | 
_] Bill me later Architectural Digest subscribers list. ed | 
Name | 
Address Apt. No. cn | 
City State Zip : 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST po. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 | 
= — 


For the very good reason that it is 
blended from the Cognacs of more 
than 70 select vineyards, all of which 
lie within France’s two pre-eminent 


_ pagne and Petite Champagne. Truly, 
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HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, iMBORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 
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FROM THE MING DYNASTY 


os 


u, the symbol of happiness, 
appears-on_the forehead»of 
this ceramic cat, which 
served as a headrest 400 years ago. 
Today, you’ll find it makes a hand- 
some doorstop or bookend when 
weighted. (Just pour dry sand in the 
ear.) The original, now in the 
Museum of the American China 
Trade, was made of Tz’u-chou 
stoneware in the typical buff color 
with iron brown spots. Our exclu- 
sive hand-painted reproduction is 
so skillfully rendered that experts 
have been known to sneak a look at 
the hallmark on the bottom before 
identifying it as a copy. 5%” high, 
10” long. Price: $65.00 plus $2.75 
shipping and handling. 





Ming cat headrest(s) 


Please send me 
(P02710) at $65.00 plus $2.75 shipping and 
handling. Payment enclosed: $ 





Name 
(please print) 
Street 


City State Zip 
B262300.1 
Send your FREE catalogue offering exclu- 
sive npn of fine museum pieces 
for the home when it comes off the presses 


in September. (Offer not valid outside U.S.) 
2.4)\%% THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
© phen MUSEUM COLLECTION 
% We Marion, Ohio 43302 

et + 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 194 


dark green with cushions upholstered 
in a robust palm print fabric. 

The Oriental influence is basic to 
California design, and Italdesign has 
an extensive line of smartly contem- 
porized traditional and not-so-very 
traditional furniture called Collezione 
China Decé, by Italy’s king of the bam- 
boo look, Giovanni Patrini. 

At Casa Bella, Italian design for 
California flourishes in moods that are 
particularly appropriate to the Coast. 
The motion picture industry’s flirta- 
tion with things tropical, from the 





Satiny cushions of 100% cotton rest loosely on a 
graceful frame of split bamboo, in the Millerighe 
Chair, from Casa Bella. It is also available as a sofa. 


1930s through the 1950s, produced 
both the “verandah vernacular” style 
of neo-Victorian wicker and willow, 
and the more torrid “Djakarta déco” 
hybrid of bamboo and black satin. 
Both styles are represented at Casa 
Bella with extraordinary charm. 

Casa Bella’s Ascona chair is a classic 
late-Victorian wicker masterpiece of 
the type usually clogged with white or 
green enamel but here kept pure, crisp 
and natural, and sporting a white can- 
vas box-cushion seat. In the “Djakarta 
déco” league is a grouping of split- 
bamboo chairs and sofas, named Mil- 
lerighe, whose “thousand stripes” of 
slender split bamboo apply them- 
selves vertically to the most subtly 
gondola-backed frames, which in turn 
wrap themselves about sensual satiny 
cushions. The Millerighe group is syb- 
aritic, sumptuous and sensational. 

J. Robert Scott in Los Angeles fea- 
tures a broad selection of luxuriant 
















furniture of incomparable elegance 
from the prodigious imagination o 
designer Sally Sirkin Lewis. Her Pan 
ama Collection features a totally ne 
and intriguing combination of hand 
woven African straw upholstery wit 
natural silk cushions. The forms are 
kept absolutely basic, to allow the 
extraordinary materials full play, and 
the effect is quietly dazzling. 

Any of J. Robert Scott’s handsome 
woven patterns—like Herringbone, Bas 
ket Plaid or Jerry's Stripe—in charac 
teristically extra-heavyweight silk, si 
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Silk, and handwoven straw from Madagascar are 
an intriguing combination in the Panama Collec- 
tion, by Sally Sirkin Lewis for J. Robert Scott. 
as beautifully on the Panama Collec- 
tion’s woven straw upholstery as they 
do ona range of other designs by Sally 
Sirkin Lewis. Her designs feature am- 
ple proportions, seductively soft lines, 
and the distinctive partially uphol- 
stered, partially slipcovered look, with 
sophisticated details such as draped 
skirts, tied corners or loose long 
pleats. The color is usually camel, and 
the scale runs from ample to generous 
to extravagant. At the extravagant end 
is a huge and marvelously inviting 
beige velour chaise of formidable ap- 
peal, and some original bamboo and | 
canvas slings of outrageous proportion. | 
The verve, exuberance and fantasy 
of California design say much about 
California living—that blend of myth 
and modern civilization where nature 
and artifice find a perfect balance. 0 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 





During the 15th century Isabella of Spain surrounded herself with master 
craftsmen and artisans who influenced world architecture for the next two 
centuries. The Espana Collection pays tribute to the romance and elegance 
aurea ei 


- Available in solid brass, crystal, and onyx with matching accessori 
Artistic Brass designer metal finishes. 







3136 East 11th Street 
PTs) Los Angeles, CA 900 





irouvailles 
orld 


It could be your world, too. 





Hofburg Marquetry Chair. Darwin Cylinder Desk. Foochow Ceramic Jardiniére 
Fétes Galantes Tapestry 6'5" x 4'7", and Antique Objets 


Out-of-the-ordinary antique designs, 
reproduced by Trouvailles alone in our 
European and Boston workshops. 


rouvailles, Inc., Boston 64 Grove St., Watertown, Mass. 02172. (617) 926-2520. 
Trouvailles/New York , 305 E. 63rd St. (212) 759-7330. Trouvailles/Chicago , 1221 
Merchandise Mart. (312) 329-0166. Trouvailles/Dallas , 701 Oak Lawn Plaza. 
(214) 748-2345. Trouvailles/Los Angeles, (Mitchell-Mann), Pacific Design Center. 
(213) 652-8370. Trouvailles/San Francisco , (Design Mart), The Icehouse. 
+15) 956-6773. Trouvailles/Europa , Avda. Jose Antonio, 633, Barcelona, 318-0796. 


Other showrooms: Washington, Atlanta, Miami, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Houston, Denver, Madrid, London. 


Through your designer or furniture dealer. 
Consumer Brochure AQ, $1.00. 
Edition Catalog, trade only, $20. 
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New 124 page catalogue at $4.00 


Smith ¢ Watson 


Cabinetmakers, Chairmakers & Importers of Fine Furniture 


305 East 63rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 
DALLAS: John Edward Hughes, Inc 
ATLANTA: Ernest Gaspard & Assoc./LOS ANGELES: Lawrence-Scott 
CHICAGO: Patterson, Flynn & Martin/SAN FRANCISCO: McCune 
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The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. 


en os OF 9 
Tig regency (p tel, 


Park Avenue at 61st Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. (212) 759-4100 





After feeding the kangaroos, 
catch Madame Butterfly. 


Australia. Land of contrasts. 

A place to see Puccini in the 
ultra-modern splendor of the 
Sydney Opera House. Cuddle a 
koala. Throw a boomerang. Savor 
vintage wine. Or stand on top of 
the world’s biggest rock. Here 
is the home of the kangaroo, the 
duck-billed platypus and The 
Great Barrier Reef. Here, the 
people speak English, Friendship 
and Sports. 


Our spacious DC-10s depart 
daily to Australia from Los 
Angeles via New Zealand. Our 
in-depth Destination Down 
Under Tour starts at $3,776? 
You get 30 days of Australia 
and New Zealand and a lifetime 
of memories. Ask your Travel 
Agent. Or write to us. 


*GIT airfare, per person double occupancy. 


Fs Air New Zealand 


P.O. Box 9000, North Hollywood, CA 91409 


Australia sounds like the place for me on an 
CO) Escorted LI Independent Tour. AD-978 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

My Travel Agent is 


€ air new ZeaLano 





Filipiana 


Collections 


antique 
baskets 
classique 


seattle kneedler-fauchere 5701 6th avenue south 
denver kneedler-fauchere 2830 east 3rd 

san francisco kneedler-fauchere the galleria 

los angeles kneedler-fauchere pacific design center 
portland wayne martin inc., 206 23rd avenue 








ELEGANCE IN BILLIARD TABLES : 
Complete Line of Antique Style Pool-Snooker-Carom Tables 





GLOBAL BILLIARD MFG. INC. 


13875 Artesia Blvd., Cerritos, Calif. 90701 
(213) 926-0585 
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Henredon. Enduring taste and beauty 


Henredon offers many opportunities for you to select home furnishings that suit your particular 
taste and interior needs. See the uncommon beauty, quality and selection by visiting one of these 
fine Henredon stores in California. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA oe SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
; 3 : Since 
Goldeen’s en.) : 


Furnishing Fine Homes Since 1907 


UNULAB 


San Jose Market at San Salvador (408) 298-5300 au Store of Famous Naryaig 
Mt. View 480 N San Antonin Rd (415) 941_R60N0 Ganta Ana 1514 Narth Main St (714) 5494-42901 


The source for Venetian mirrors 


- . \ eS 
Our streets and countryside 
have become dumping grounds 
for trash. But all across America, 
people are now recycling 8 million 
tons of it a year. 


2 Sate 
By e-anr 
eT a R 
. * : For a brochure showing how 
| you Can participate in dozens 
of projects like this, write 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 
ee INC. 99 Park Avenue, are 
412 East 59th St.,New York 10022 (212)PL9-7866 i NY NY. 10016. a 
h ‘ 
$ } 


VENETIAN MIRRORS - MIRRORED FURNITURE -INSTALLATIONS 


Photo by Jeffrey Schwarz A Public Service of This Magazine & The Advertising Council 
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At last, Mamdouh Fayek has designed a collec- 
tion of fine applique tapestries, bringing alive an 
ancient Egyptian technique. Depicting themes 
and mythologies of Egypt, these tapestries are 
in rich and unusual colors. A labor of love by 
native Egyptian artisans, brought back to compli- 
ment interiors of many styles. The tapestries are 
in limited edition. 








Mamdouh Fayek, A.S.I.D. 
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She saw Schumacher, she chose Eisenhart. 


It didn’t really matter that the designer knew more about Schumacher than Eisenhart. Up till 
What did matter was that she knew what she wanted. And she found it in the latest Eisenhart 
wallcoverings portfolio. 
She’d discovered that Eisenhart offered her the latest, finest selection of brilliant, 
diverse wallcoverings for her livingroom wall or any other room in the house. 
Eisenhart showed her exactly what she wanted. And it’s a name that she, and 
someday her designer won't forget to recommend. 
For your local distributor, write: Eisenhart Wallcoverings Co. 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 17331 
717-632-5918 





Some day soon, everybody will know us. 
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Great meals begin with great 
ideas. So we'd like to acquaint you 
with an incomparable magazine of 
ideas. Bon Appétit! 

Every issue of Bon Appétit 


abounds In delicious ideas —about 
unusual dishes and drinks from 
every part of Europe, Asia, South 
America and our own continent 
}new ways to entertain 


And excitir 


Our recipes will take you around 
the world,from one memorable taste 


to the next. From Caribbean Red 


Snapper toFrench Duckling Citrique, 


Shrimp Foo Chow, Spaghetti alla 
Greco, Flan ala Mandarine 
They're all set down in plain-as 
lish —and far easier to pre 
1N yOu Can possibly imagine! 


Tre 


our 
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Best of all, you can use ingredients 
sold in most food stores. 

Whether you're planning a 
picnic lunch, achampagne brunch 
or an elegant dinner party, 

Bon Appétit will enhance it. Its 
articles on wine are indispensable. 
Its unique drink ideas, delectable. 
With Bon Appétit to help you, you'll 
feel like a guest at your own party. 

Bon Appétit can add so much 
to your life. Yet it costs so little. A 
full year's subscription (12 issues) 
is just $8.95 If not delighted with 


the magazine, you may cancel your 
Subscription at any time and receive 
a full refund or credit for all unmailed 


copies. Fair enough? 
Mail the coupon today. 
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Bon Appetit 
P.O. Box 2427, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Please enter my subscription for one year 

(12 issues) of Bon Appétit at $8.95 | understand 
that | may cancel my subscription in writing at any 
time, and receive a full refund or credit for all 
unmailed copies 


L) $8.95 enclosed CJ Bill me 


Name 


(please print) 4285 


Address 





City 





State___ Zi ae 
Your first issue will be mailed within 6 weeks 


Bon Appetit 


Where your next,meal should be coming from 
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significence and beauty that is America has 
ptured for you in this elegant series of fine 
books. As a gift, or for your own library, you 
rney throughout America, revel in its 

re, and explore its treasures. Each volume 
's a well researched and gracefully written 
ry NMR UTM lmao) Cole 

actions. . . . 
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ple this journey, we invite you to send for your 
ract from Western Impressions and our 

: list of titles that comprise Beautiful 

a. 





Mt. Hood 
‘Columbia Northern California 
Fa) Oregon 
ia Missions Oregon Coast 
al San Francisco 
| Utah 
Yn) Washington 


- 


a is 8% x.11 inches. 
und $7.95 Hardbound $12.95 
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Western Impressions 
Photography and text by Ray Atkeson 


A big and elegant volume of stunning color 
compositions by famed nature photographer Ray 
Atkeson, “Western Impressions” is the crowning 
achievement of a distinguished career. Several 
pages of relaxed, autobiographical text accompany 
Ray’s selections of scenes from the Pacific 
Northwest, the Southwest, Rocky Mountains, and 
Hawaii—some of which have not been published 
before. Always the master of the critical moment, 
Atkeson’s fine sense of timing captures nuances of 
season and mood in more than 100 color 
photographs. This 10 x 14° book contains 144 pages. 


$25 00 
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Best Selection of Roll Top Desks 
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La Marina Antiquesy 


34146 Coast Highway — Dana Point, California 92629 
(714) 496-9486 
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ANTIQUES UNLIMITED 


Waren (4 
a UE Ae ty 
Q PIU ome e © 
Soe Antiques. Special emphasis i" 4 
ad on unusual authentic Nautical Items. 4 
Direct importer from Europe and Great Britain. 
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What is an address? In New York City it’s Fifth 
Avenue. In Beverly Hills it’s Rodeo Drive. In 
San Francisco it’s Maiden Lane — for Oriental 
Antiques, interior design and custom rosewood 
furniture. At number 16, you will find an ambi- 
ence created for the discriminating collector. 
We have a remarkable display of tantalizing 
Oriental treasures located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco just off Union Square. 
Now that you have our number, come in soon. 


ORIENTATIONS 


\6 Maiden Lane San Francisco 94108 Hours 11-5 
Ielephone 415 981-3972 


Psa 


430 West Coast Hwy 1610 West Coast Hwy 
(714) 642-7945 (714) 645-3912 
Newport Beach, CA 92663 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGE 


» order selections on this and the following page, ke 
‘dicate quantity, total prices, subtotals, grand total and 
ur name and address in the spaces provided. Then tear 


at the entire page along the dotted line, enclose with your 
| 


1eck in an envelope and mail to: 











ilshire Marketing Corporation, Service Center 
460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 
r charge my: (Minimum Charge Order is $15.) L] Bank Americard/Visa 


Master Charge L] American Express 


lease give all the digits of account numbers in boxes below. 
| 
| ee bas 


| AR79 
(if charging) 























State Zip 


‘rand Total payment enclosed: $ 
ffer good in U.S.A. only. Please allow six weeks for shipment. 
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i Editors’ Choice 
wy} Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
lt / Alain Demachy. 
, A thorough guide to personalizing your own living 
fi space by an internationally renowned designer. Covers 
yl everything you need for creating an ideal ambience in 
: } your home—floor plans, function of rooms, style and 
} | decoration, with a section on collecting and living with 
/y| antiques. 178 photos, 45 in color, plus drawings. $27.50. 


manO07,) Qty === Jotal. 


”)| The First Complete Home Decorating Catalogue; 
Vh| José Wilson and Arthur Leaman. 

Discover the convenient world of armchair shopping, 
with a treasury of 1,001 mail order sources for acces- 
}| sories, furnishings, collectables and many other hard- 
|| to-find items. Order everything you need to decorate 
and enhance your environment, without leaving home. 
450 photographs. 842” 11" $10. 
y i o0047) Oty.____._ Tota]______ 


ul Please add $1.00 per book for postage and handling. 
California residents add 6% sales tax. 


— 
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Subtotal: $ 
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ADD Al Ll IGHT TOUCH TO DINING 


With Table Accessories 
by Fitz and Floyd 
Quantity Total $ 
Pair(s) of Heron Candleholders, 
@ $23.50 
Heron Vase(s), 
@ $17.75 


#40306 


#40303 


Subtotal 


California residents include 6% sales tax. 
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Architectural Digest Collectors— 

in old and new sizes 

ec your copies of Architectural Digest in these luxurious 
coffee-brown, gold-stamped leatherlike binders. Now avail- 


able in both current size and the larger format used before 
Jan./Feb. 1976. 









Unit Unit 
Quantity Price Total $ 
00012 former size $8.65 






7.95 


Subtotal: $ 
Please add $1.00 per 
binder for postag 
and handling. 


00013 current size 














es tax. | 


next page. 


California residents add 6% 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READER SERVI 


Continued from previous page. 


Architectural Digest 
Back Issues 


Back issues available today are listed 
below. The supply of each is limited, and 
dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on 
a first-come, first-served basis. Each back 


issue is $4.50, plus 50¢ postage and handling. 


Quantity 


07009 SUMMER 1970 

Sonny and Cher's Bel-Air Home; 16th- 
Century Moorish Castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore Interview. 





07012 NOV/DEC 1970 

Diplomatic Reception Rooms of the 
U.S. State Department; Villa in Beverly 
Hills; AD’s Fiftieth Anniversary Issue. 





07102 JAN/FEB 1971 

A Manhattan Apartment by Michael 
Greer; French Country Castle in New- 
port Beach; New Jersey Residence by 
Designer Joseph Braswell. 





07106 MAY/JUN 1971 

Miami Beach Penthouse; Texas Resi- 
dence by Designer John Astin Perkins; 
Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; Carmel Hide- 
away; Swimming Pools. 





072 NOV/DEG97i1 
Villa Near Rome; The Story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore's Old Cottage 
Restyled; Table Fashions. 


07202 JAN/FEB 1972 

Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort for the 
Courtly 18th-Century French Manor. 





07304 MAR/APR 1973 

Moulin des Corbeaux by Designer 
Charles Sevigny; San Francisco Classic; 
An Easter Fantasy; Fabergé Eggs; Ire- 
land: Land of Welcomes. 





_07312 NOV/DEC 1973 
The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napole- 
onic Porcelain. 


07312 NOV/DEC 1973 

The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napole- 
onic Porcelain. 

















07702 JAN/FEB 1977 

The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa Near the Bois de 
Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits 
Giorgio de Chirico. 


07703 MARCH 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; 
Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in 
New York; A Historic Palace in India; 
Allerton Gardens in Hawaii. 





07704 APRIL 1977 

Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; 
The late Alexander Calder’s Studio in 
France; A Southampton House Styled 
for Comfort; Modernizing a 1920s 
House in Beverly Hills. 








07706 MAY/JUN 1977 

Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler’s New York 
Apartment; Villa in Marrakech; The 
Paris Apartment of Erté; Palm Springs 
Vacation Retreat. 


07708 JULY/AUG 1977 

Marisa Berenson’'s Beverly Hills Home; 
The Very Private Shipman Plantation 
in Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside 
Lake Geneva; Thinking in the Man- 
hattan Manner. 





07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 

The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Caro- 
lina; Mexican Terraza; An Image of 
Art Deco; Enchanted Ibiza. 





07710 OCTOBER 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; 
The Gertrude Mellon Residence in 
Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in 
Olympic Tower, New York. 


07711 NOVEMBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lecturer 
Robert Allen’s New York Apartment; 
The Comte de Sade’s 12th-century Cha- 
teau; Villa Amanda of Rheal Boulanger. 


07712 DECEMBER 1977 

The Very Private Home of Michael 
Taylor in San Francisco; Architectural 
Digest Visits the Empress of Iran; 
Sutton Place Townhouse; Architect 
Aurelio Martinez Flores’s Home in 
Sao Paulo. 


______ 07802 JAN/FEB 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits George © 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Designs for 
Her Beach House in Southampton; 
Christina Onassis’ Chalet in St. Mor’ 

















07803 MARCH 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and! 
Mrs. Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Ri 
dence: Baroque Fantasy in an Old — 
Silent Screen Studio; Pandora Astoi 
London Apartment; Designer Ham 
Hinson in East Hampton. 





07804 APRIL 1978 | 
Architectural Digest Visits Fashion | 
Designer Zandra Rhodes; Glen How 
a Baronial Home near Edinburgh; A 
Dramatic Island Home on the Costa’ 
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Smeralda; The Collectors: F. Patrick ~ 

Burns in Hancock Park. | vn 
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____07805 MAY 1978 | Bai 
Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra — 

= 


Streisand in Manhattan; Country Lif ; 
in a London Townhouse by T.S. Parr; 
A House of Fantasy for Actress Yve s 
Mimieux. 
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07806 JUNE 1978 _ 
Architectural Digest Visits: 
Hubert de Givenchy in 
Paris; Traditional Charm in 
Beverly Hills; The Treasures 
of Liechtenstein Castle; Paul 
Rudolph’s architecture for a 
Private Residence on Long 
Island; The Saga of an Irish 
Country House. 





______ 07808 JULY/AUG 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: 
Roy Lichtenstein; La 
Maison de Saussure in 
Geneva; Art Déco z 
Adaptation in New York; . 
The Ventana Inn at Big Sur. rf 
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Other Issues Available 
July/August 1976 07608 
Fall 1967 06712 








Subtotal: $ 
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) furnishings ina classical mode 
atti Williams Antiquesis aheatresistant finish Williams Collection. 
| proud to present this that accents the soft Write for free brochure 
exquisitely designed grain and brings anat- containing information 


| solid walnut Chippen- urally muted patinato on our other hand 
| dale arm chair. Eachis the surface. Thisis but crafted chairs and din- 
meticulously hand one of the many refined ing tables. 
crafted andrubbedwith examples in the entire 
4010 Peachtree Rd. 
WILLIAWS Antiques (NC. Atlanta, Ga. 30319 
1 | SSS a a a ES EL TEI PEG ETT) 


1-800-241-1918 














Whether at golf or tennis or skeet or beaching, you'll treasure your 
moments in this world apart. Enjoying gracious amenities, 
delightful dining and dancing, Sea Island’s lush beauty and gentle 
pace. With a marvelous beach club, unspoiled beach, biking and 
horses. And a colony of luxurious homes for lingering stays. 
- |, Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. Call 800-841- 
3223 toll-free out-state or 912-638-3611. Salon 























Every ges hour 
you will Enioy the 
sound of 
$3300. 






This a solid 
is no or- brass moon phase 
dinary clock. The resonant dial with silver accents, 
eloquence of its chimes is depicting two 18th Century 
an extraordinary experi- scenes. Meanwhile, a 

ence. Chimes are played on _ great lyre pendulum swings 
finely tuned chromium- away the minutes. Until 
plated tubular bells. All it’s time to enjoy the 
superbly housed in anele- sound of excellence again. 
gant cherry case 87” tall Ask for the Connoisseur 
and accented with rare by Howard Miller. Yours 
Carpathian elm burl will be engraved with your 
veneers. This is set off by name in solid brass. 


Howard Miller Clock Co. 


4 Zeeland, Michigan 49464 
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LOY D-PAXTON 


530 Decorative Center « Dallas, Texas 75207 « (214) 651-1999 














COPENHAGE 
NOTEBOGESs 


Architecture in Harmony with Culture 
By Peter Carlsen 


PROGRESS CAN BE a particularly crushing juggernaut when 
applied to the dense rich fabric of ancient capitals. As my 
SAS flight from New York circled Copenhagen, I felt a 
momentary apprehension: It had been five years since my 
last visit, and I knew that changes could have taken place 
that might have radically altered the skyline of the old 
quarters, or fatally speeded up the pace of daily life. It 
was foolish to feel even a second’s twinge, however. 
Knowing the Danes well, I should have been confident 
that such sacrilege would be out of the question. 


Two Hundred Years of Architectural Styles 

The ride into any metropolis from its airport is always 
revealing. Most cities expose their shabbiest side to their 
international public. Not Copenhagen. Instead, the astute 
observer can pick up a working knowledge of Danish 
architectural styles of the past two hundred years. 
Thanks to local conservatism, very little is ever demol- 
ished in this stable and tranquil city. After several 


centuries of such a policy, the city has come to resemble a, 


venerable tree trunk. Each year’s growth wraps around 
the year before, so that a drive into the center of town is 


prefaced by contemporary high-rise buildings, gradually 


giving way to trim apartment houses and villas of the 
thirties, followed by a solid wedge of Victorian streets 
dressed in Victorian splendor, and finally to a core of fine 
Renaissance and Baroque buildings. Everything is in 
immaculate repair. Occasionally a building does disap- 
pear, expiring gently from extreme age, rather than 
from neglect. Its replacement will be suavely modern, 
but absolutely in scale with the rest of the city. 


One of Europe’s Finest Areas for Shopping 
Threaded delicately through the tangled heart of the 
city is a collection of streets colloquially named Stréget, 
the site of a pioneering concept of pedestrian malls in 
Europe, back in 1957. It has grown to embrace several 
neighborhood thoroughfares, and forms one of the most 
delectable shopping and strolling complexes in Europe. 
When choosing a hotel, there was no question in my 
mind; it had to be the d’Angleterre. This creamily 
sumptuous pile has always been Copenhagen’s flagship 
hostelry. Small by international standards, it has survived 
a discreet flurry of modernization with aplomb. Many 
who travel to Copenhagen regularly insist that the Kong 
Frederik is their favorite hotel. Furnished with exquisite 
antiques, the Kong Frederik prides itself on being ‘your 
Copenhagen home.” For those whose taste in hotels is 
more modern, there is the Royal. A slim green-glass 
skyscraper, its public spaces as well as its bedrooms are a 
continued on page 206 
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When 
42 you move 
sz chancesare 
—7 were already 


Maybe you remember us as the Community Chest 1 , F 
or United Fund? We've been around since 1887 The Humming Ico} from Melis 
and today across the nation we're known as the 


‘United Way’’—we're there in over 2,240 local la a medium 3000 years old, le a 
eo pose as topical as today. 


We're the United Way and we're the helping 
hand to millions of American families in need 
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each year. It doesn’t make any difference where Colibri by Claude Lhoste, winner of both 
you live or where you're going to move to, the Grand Prix de Sculpture a la Nationale 
we'll be there. des Beauxarts and the Prix de Institut de 
France, is elegance exemplified, in Daum’s 
United Way makes possible the work of reel Pda eAU TMC ctar- USL 1c ke LAA LCC 
97 COs oes ener pervicg cae We're a Over 1500 years before Christ, the 
y e to people when they really Pharaohs of ancient Egypt commanded 
need it. their jewels in Pate de Verre: that complex 
: : oe . crystal medium which offers such vivid 
United Way is the organization that is made eee such fluid form, such brilliant 


possible by the millions of volunteers and the transparency 
contributions of people just like you: | 


Colibri, the tropic humming bird evn 
in flight, is limited to a world-wide edition 
of 300 (80.only for the USA), price $495. 


When we say— ‘Thanks To You-— 
It Works... FOR ALL OF US 


... United Way” : Colibri, and a small but constantly 
YW ! changing exhibition of Pate de Verre 
WY We mean it. And remember, wherever you're creations, is now on view at the following 









going —you can count on us—we'll be there. fine stores. For a complete catalog, 
please send $1 to your nearest dealer or 
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CALIFORNIA — The Glass Menagerie, 
9646 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills 


CALIFORNIA — Lippe-Waren, 

302 Glennrye, Laguna Beach. 
COLORADO — Gump Glass, 

1265 South Broadway, Denver 

NEW YORK — Leo Kaplan Antiques, 
910 Madison Avenue, New York. 
PENNSYLVANIA — The Gallery Modery 
5912-14N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


TEXAS — Stupell International, 
2700 S. Post Oak Road, Houston 


WASHINGTON — The Porcelain 

















TIMELY 
AND TIMELESS 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE ANTIQUES AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


A very large Imari charger, in typical colors; 
diameter: 24 inches; late 19th century. 


Dealers in Porcelain, Satsuma, Bronzes, Cloisonne, 
Ojime, Ivories and Prints from the Seventeenth Century onward. 


Brookville Art, Inc. 

P.O. Box 354 

Glen Head, New York 11545 
BC URL ee Rb) 
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Bell-shaped Bowl. One of 221 designs in crystal—bowls, vases, 
ornamental objects, jewelry, and major works. 


ANNOUNCING STEUBEN'S 
EXPANDED NEW CATALOGUE 
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STEURBE Ns Giayvsis 
56th Street and Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 « (212) 752-1441 
I enclose $3.00 for the 1978-1979 Catalogue, to be 


mailed early November. 


Name 


Address 





City State_ 
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continued from page 204 


convenient anthology of the best of Danish design of 
almost twenty years ago, a veritable golden age. 

The d’Angleterre and the Royal are more or less at 
opposite ends of Strédget, which makes them convenient 
parentheses for what is one of the more rarefied pleasures 
of a visit to Copenhagen—its fine shopping. Since Den- 
mark joined the Common Market, Copenhagen stores 
have carried, in addition to their traditional merchandise, 
a wide range of French prét-a-porter and British woolens, at 
prices comparable to those of their countries of origin. 
Obviously it makes sense to buy these items if you are 
not planning to visit the other countries. 

Much more indigenously Danish are the fine furs at 
Birger Christensen. Mink, in particular, is sculptured into 
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Frederiksborg Castle, near Copenhagen, was built by Christian IV. 





sophisticated and contemporary designs. This store is an 
exception in a country not otherwise famous for high 
style in clothes. At Ostergade 40, Georg Jensen, another 
international name, is headquartered. Of particular inter- 
est are their reproductions of early-twentieth-century 
work, including pieces designed by the founder himself. 
Illum seemed to have acquired a distinctly British flavor 
since my last visit—not surprisingly, as it has been 
purchased by the London-based retail group that also 
owns Harrods. The store and its design and home 
furnishings branch, Illum’s Bolighus, continue to offer 
good examples of the work of Danish artisans in many 


' fields—silver, glass, furniture and textiles among them— 


but the international tone is implicit in such merchandise 
as the skeletally fashionable clothes of Jean Muir, or . 
Italian ceramics imbued with the knowing chic of 
Milanese Modern. Danish names to look for in all these 
stores include Arne Jacobsen and Finn Juhl, for furniture, 
and Bing & Gréndahl and Royal Copenhagen for por- 
celain. Bear in mind that it is not just the contemporary 
stores that are worth seeking out for fine things, but also 
continued on page 208 
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NEW YORK 315 East 62nd Street (212) 838-1630 CHICAGO 946 Merchandise Mart (312) 329-0230 . DALLAS 220 Decorative 
Center (214) 748-8078 ATLANTA 35] Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. Space 49, ADAC (404) 237-0596. SANFRANCISCO The Ice House, 
Space 504, 151 Union St. (415) 421-1282 SEATTLE Designer Center N.W., 5701 6th Ave. /206) 763-8595 PHILADELPHIA The Market 


Space 104 (215) Takei el Euster Furniture Co., 3308 N.E. 2nd Ave. (305) 573-3200 FT.LAUDERDALE Euster Furniture 


Place 
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| | fat does the rug on 
your floor say about you? 


With floors becoming more and more the focal accent in current 
~ decor, your rug makes a definite statement about you... 
eloquent testimony to your taste, individuality and that connoisseur 
quality which lurks deep in all of us. 


If you would be different. consider Rosecore .. . 
for Rosecore always “makes the differents”. 


(G FOSeCCOre 


(Kegel —18 co inc 
979 Third Ave.. New York 10022 


yee ar BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
Norman Rothman Associates George & frances Davison Inc Jonn Strauss Showroom forte] is gale) 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave 420 Boyiston St 160 East Erre St 390 Decorative Center 


DENVER HOUSTON 
Cale ia a 10a 1d OL ele a als) 
2830 E Third Ave 2914 Virginia St Pacific Design Center 


LOS ANGELES 


PALM BEACH 
OE ee Noto tale) Kneedier Faucnere 
325A Royal Poinciana Piaza The Marketplace 10* Kansas St be 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


Available thru your 
interior designer. 


© (™@ rosecore 
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the myriad antiques shops to be found on Stréget and its 
neighboring streets. Fine examples of Danish design of 
many early periods are rewardingly easy to discover if 
you possess the requisite skill and patience. 


Danish Design and the Decorative Arts 

Perhaps the street that most clearly captures the aristo- 
cratic spirit of Copenhagen—and while the contemporary 
surface of Denmark seems smoothly democratic, there is 
a firm underpinning of monarchy and nobility still 
playing a distinct, albeit very low-key, role—is Bredgade. 
It is a virtually untouched anthology of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century townhouses and palaces. A few are 
still in private hands, but most are not open to the public. 
An exception is number 68, the Museum of Decorative 





ONE OF THE MORE RAREFIED 
PLEASURES OF A VISEiai) 
COPENHAGEN IS ITS SHOPPING. 





Art (Kunstindustrimuseet), located in an exquisite town- 
house and containing a fine collection of furniture and 
applied art from the Middle Ages to the present. Particu- 
larly intriguing is the section devoted to objects produced” 
by the National Romantic movement in Denmark during 
the late-nineteenth century. Interestingly, Danish work 
of all periods seems to have the hallmarks of clarity and 
restraint that brought it renown after World War II. 
Another museum worth visiting is the Glyptoteket. 
Don’t let the ponderous late-nineteenth-century facade 
of the building discourage you. Once inside, you will 
find Greek and Roman antiquities and a representative 
group of French paintings and sculpture, all gathered 
thanks to the magnanimity of the Carlsberg Foundation. 


Palaces, Follies and Eccentricities 

As a royal capital for many centuries, Copenhagen has 
a fine collection of palaces, follies or just plain eccen- 
tricities, which owe their existence to the caprice of 
monarchy. The chef d’oeuvre, of course, is Amalienborg 
Palace, the official residence of the queen. Rosenborg, a 
brick Renaissance-style pile, bristles with gables and 
turrets; and the graceful Erimitagen, a Rococo hunting 
lodge, dreams away the centuries in the Royal Deer Park. 

Yet the true pleasures of Copenhagen must be reck- 
oned to be similar to those of so many other European 
cities with long memories. It is the sudden felicity of 
discovering a tiny square of multicolored Baroque houses 
with a fountain splashing in the center; the sound of a 
Mozart tune played on the bells of a three-hundred-year- 
old church; the golden apples that dance on the water jets 
of Gammel Torv each year on the queen’s birthday. And 
above all, the mellow confidence and unaffected pride of 
a culture that has endured for over a thousand years, in 
continuity with itself and in communion with the land. 0 
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Edward Barton paintings may be found in galleries, private & corporate collections throughout the world 


“His (Barton’s) paintings can be described in two words . . . Color and light. A monumental effort of overwhelming 


of luminosity” . .. —Richard Reilly, Art Critic, San Diego Union 

1g “The effect of a Barton painting is descriptive, elusive and shimmering, like the music of Debussy”’ . .. —T. Jeavons 
noted writer & critic, Southwest Art 

: ‘America’s Finest Seascape Artist’. .. —Art in America 


Now you can have your own personal experience with the Sea — an original 20 x 30 print ON CANVAS, each 
finished in oil paint by the Artist (not just highlighted) and virtually impossible to tell from the original painting. It 
is beautifully custom-framed in 5"’ walnut moulding. A Certificate of Authenticity is included. 

A limited number of the original edition of 275 signed and numbered and 25 artist's proofs are currently 
available for $300.* If you are not absolutely delighted, return it for full refund. 


She Edward Barton Gallery 


1250 Prospect Street, La Jolla, California 92037 * (714) 459-0343 


*As approximately 1/3 of this Edition has already been sold 


since its initial offering this year, above price can be Master Charge, B of A/Visa accepted. 


When It Comes to 
Just the Right Setting, 
Henredon Makes It 


Wherever designers gather, the “name” 


most fre 
and | 
addit 


‘quently advanced is Henredon— 
300d reason: versatility. (This is in 
to the obvious virtues, of course.) 

For ods casual or formal, Henredon 
makes it ith style and elegance. You'll 
find the | »f Henredon (as well as the 

dest sele 1 in the west) at these fine 


furniture stores. 


Henredon is available in the West 
at these fine dealers: 


ARIZONA 


Mehagian’s Furniture Galleries 
Phoenix, Scottsdale 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
J.H. Biggar 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Stone Pierce-Berkele 


COLORADO 


Davis & Shaw-Denver 


OREGON 
Paul Schatz 
Portland, Lake Oswego 


UTAH 
Dinwoodey’-Salt Lake City 





Your exclusive opportunity to live in one of California’s most 
prestigious communities. 


We have recently made available an extremely limited number of ocean view homesites in the 
gracious and serene seaside community of Bodega Harbour. 

These select parcels represent one of your last opportunities to take the sea for a neighbor and 
enjoy some of life's most pleasant rewards. 

Hére.youll find not only the magnificent beauty of the California coast, but a country club 
With tennis courts, swimming pool, restaurant and a classically.umpredictable 3,050 yard Robert 
Trent jfones,-Jregolf links, located one half mile south of Bodega-Bay,-and only 63«miles from 
Sam Francisco. 

If you are seriously interested in having a permanent, retirement or vacation home’by:the sea 
please call or write: Mr. Glenn Larsen, Director of Marketing, Transcentury Properties, 3 Embarcadero 
Genter, Suite 2665, San Francisco, CA 94111. (415) 391-4887. 

Once they're gone, there will be no more. 

Obtain HUD property report from developer and read 


it before signing anything. HUD neither approves the merits B de ay 
of the offering nor the value, if any, of the property. arbour 


THE END OF AN. ERA. 
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K.W. Johnson Ltd. of 
Antiques 











Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


Audrey M. Borland 


Studios 


626 E] Camino Real 
San Carlos, California 94070 


Pee ested! 
415 593-6214 
17th and 18th Century French and English 


912 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-9084 


Distinguished Interior Sten 
Showing Fine Furnishing, 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 












Oriental Rugs 


PASHGIAN 


QUALITY ‘ PRESTIGE ; ELEGANCE 


SINCE 194 
93 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, California (213) 796-7888 * (213) 681-92) 


| Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 





yee .. Pe ey (Arts 


A MAGNIFICENT ORIENTAL COLLECTION PERSONALLY 
SELECTED WITH EXTREME CARE AND DISCERNMENT 
IN THE P. R. OF CHINA, HONG KONG AND JAPAN 


, ay DT LR a to A RL A 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 92651 PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 92262 
An advance call is suggested. TELEPHONE: (714) 494-6505 TELEPHONE: (714) 325-1070 


31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 











¥ ANTIQUES* \. 


THEIR MELLOW BEAUTY AND CHARM MAKE YOUR HOME MORE 
PERFECT AND AT THE SAME TIME REPRESENT A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR 
‘ THE FUTURE. WE ARE PURVEYORS OF FINE INVESTMENT QUALITY ENGLISH, FRENCH AND 
OTHER CONTINENTAL FURNISHINGS, PAINTINGS AND JEWELRY. WE WELCOME AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS 
YOUR NEEDS AND WISHES. ALL PURCHASES ARE DISCRETELY HANDLED, BE IT INDIVIDUAL PIECES OR ENTIRE ESTATES. 


| “Pictured above, a marvelous gold leaf screen from the F. Linke work shops, Paris, signed Gouverneur with Aubusson tapestry. Mid 19th Century 


|CORINTHIAN STUDIOS “gg 


| 20506 SARATOGA- LOS GATOS ROAD / SARATOGA / CA 95070 / (408) 867-4630 a 











Keith McCoy & Associates / Los Angeles 
Shears G Window / San Francisco 
Castlebury & Held / Dallas 


the Iwics 


O walipaepers 


Boston. Massachusetts 02110 


76 Batterymarch Street 















Hand carved 
English Chair, 
44” (h), 28” (d), 
30” (w) 













4090-F N. Morena Blvd. 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(714) 273-5400 

Open 10am-5pm except Sun. & 
Mon. 

Master Charge/VISA cards 
welcome. Wholesale to the 
trade. 

From Hwy. 5 No. or So. take 
Balboa off-ramp to Morena 
Blvd. No. 











Our coffee table is a beautiful way to add a 
touch of the tropics to any setting. Beneath the 
recessed glass top are over a hundred varieties 
of shells, sea stars and sand dollars, sprinkled 
on a bed of white sand. 

The table is handcrafted from fine grained 
hardwoods and assembled with wooden pegs. 
Dimensions: 44” x 27” x 16” high. Available in a 
natural stain or painted white. 

The price of $350.00 includes postage, 
handling and insurance. Master Charge or Visa 
accepted. (Please give account numbers and 
expiration date.) 8.C. residents add 4% tax. 
Allow 6 to 8 weeks delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. I, 






lumbia, 8.C. 29204 











Two Antique Japanese Cranes 
Bronze, Height: 6’ 


Da Ore WAN L@ere 


Uwe Bigeye eed el emral 
Los Angeles, California 90069 © 653-3899 





Pair of hand painted Japanese screens— Edo Period 


ROSE TARLOW LTD. 
ANTIQUES 


8460 Melrose Place, LA 90069, Ca. Tel.6532122 







Ohi MAU loa 


SHA Oe Cn 
SR CS Cm eS 
beauty .. . An appreciation for the unusual. 
Cem UMN UCR Rat 
UCM Che eC 
POE aS 18 A 


Custom firescreens are available in your 
es BOREL) eSB oe 


STA aC) 
PT 

these exquisite 
Cee 





We are a complete fireplace equipment specialty shop with 
everything for a beautiful and practical fireplace... Glowing 
ae eM eee a SS CS 
CO Ue US DC Oe Ce Le Coole 


PS Met ES Care] 


From That Great Fite Glew Gul lee) 


Oy Co) Aas 


incoln Exit, turn eu) Phone 394-1441 


OORT MY CRU OA nO) 
we coy 9 to Ki Mon. & Fri. to 9, Sun. 12-5. 





e Queens Head | 
Antiques 










French Pine Alsace Wardrobe c-1800 


250 Broadway, 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 497-1791 
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Please do not read 


e next two S. 
hans | hopes 



































saw Ould 
previous ad, aw 
Y you'll recall 
we had 
room for only 
32 items. So: 
3 Join a crowd 
@ over one 
hundred thousand strong at the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground. A 
friendly Aussie will translate terms 
like silly mid-on, googly, leg glance, 
stumped, outswinger, gully, and 


sticky wicket. 34 
* 


Yield to temptation. 
Eat a passion fruit. 


3 Change 


@ your 


J, 


















See Australia 
through the eyes 
of painters like 


Whitely and 
Dobell. At 
the National 
Gallery 
Ey of Victoria. 


38. 


perspective on art. 


Drysdale, Nolan, 


‘“. more than 76 ounces of amber 





§ Dine on 

’ broiled ‘Tas- 
ape, Manian lobster. 
wy Better split an 
order. They weigh 
: in at up to 4 pounds 


apiece. 37. 


Shoot crocodiles 
and wild buffalo 
in the Northern 
‘Territory. With 
a camera, please. 
‘Take a train through a spectacular 
tropical rain forest. Board the 
Cairns- Kuranda narrow 
gauge railway for a 
bobbydazzler 
ofaride. @® 


* 
. 
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Fossick for fiery yf 
black opals at r 
Lightning Ridge q 
near Walgett. 4). 


/ 













i duck- 


opals from a miner. Look uj " 


Willie the Fly, German Har}” , 
Castro or one of their mates} , : 
Marvel at Harold He} ¢ 
e@ Sunday best teeth. | 
uppers are solid opal. They! 
display at the Diggers’ Rest 
Pack a picnic for a ¢ 
4 @ the races. At the | 
Bong Bong bush track, top | 
morning suits, couturier dre 
and champagne 4 5.0 
are mandatory. ® ov 
an Aussie favorite for break 
juicy sirloin steak ae 
with a @ 
egg. 






































If youre a 
big beer man 
we recom- 
mend the 
Darwin 
Stubbie. 
The bottle 
holds 


a 


Pa 
SA 
Aborig! 

legen 
ha: 






og 






brew. 4 Fly to summer 
@ this 
winter. Or vice- 
versa. Because the 
seasons are upside 
down Down Under. 








> im Aust 


ere three sisters 
named Meeni, 
/imlah and Gunedoo 9% 
vere turned into stone fff 
cir misdeeds. You can ff 
eThree Sisters at sual 
ymba in the Blue 
fans, 





suckles its young 









was designed 

by some 
~w drunken 
f committee. 

Meet at the handsome 4 
4. @ Marble Bar, for more 7am 
than 75 years a stand-up, two- @ 
fisted drinking establishment 
for men only. Then they tore 
down the old joint, carefully 
preserved the bar and built 
a towering hotel around it. And 
ladies, youre welcome. 

Stomp a grape. Come 
49. to the Barossa Valley 
Wine Festival at vintage time. 
Step lively, the best grape- 
#»treader wins a prize. 


Zz 









































AD a0. 


. peek at a platypus. That’s 
duck-billed, beaver-tailed, 
footed, furry critter that builds 


Eat ie end of ee 
ahaa sod al ee 








our big cities you 
can watch ladies 
lawn bowling 
in prim and 








a tunnel, lays eggs, 


and looks like it 3 


see. P 
until you 
see Australia. 
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52 ornis is for the 


birds. Emus, lorikeets, 


yo & willy wagtails, galahs. 
FA ® More than 600 






birds you'll. wa Yi 







‘Try hard 
@and there’ a 
chance you may get the 


Take a picture of ¢ last laugh ona kooka- 
S @ an Aborigine >a Bey hea ae = 
oe p, taking a picture of you. 7% ; that eo / 
And in the i T just like A % 
5 ecenter of |! yor. ~~ 


They’re in 


proper white. | 
The com- 54 to 10 @ our big, new 


petition is | Qantas Australia Tour Book. It’s free. 

fierce. | Mail the coupon or see your Travel 
| Because the odds are 100 to 1 you'll find 
| lots to see and do Down Under. 





| Qantas PR O. Box 747B, Addison, IL 60101 
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Name 
Address S 
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| Visiting friends or relatives in Australia? 1 
ay Travel Agent 
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QHAN TAS 


‘The Australian Airline. 


\gent. 





Thank you for j 
é ing the prece 
foo cane from Qan 

You may now... 
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one rorever. 


Rediscover a past you t 


uP. . eo 


P| 


ought had 


Silver trays and birchlog fires 
Charm is the inn way of life. At 
dtel Maison de Ville in New Orleans 
jalding hot Creole coffee is brought to 
Dur room on a silver breakfast tray. 
Jithout your having to ask, the fire is 
zhted in your room before you go to 
2>d at New York's Old Drover’s Inn. Out 
‘the gold rush country of California 
pcanters of sherry are placed in every 
bom of the Sutter Creek Inn, compli- 
ents of the house. 
og cabins, barns and lordly manors 
The architectural diversity will 
elight you. We'll show you the eerie 
andeur of Greyfield, a Spanish moss- 
aped mansion on its own island off 
ne Georgia coast...the massive timbers 
£ the Captain Whidbey Inn which over- 
»oks Washington's picturesque Penn 
ove... bedrooms made from old horse 
alls in Vermont. 


j 
| 
| 
| 



























Rural lanes, four-poster beds 
and fireside dinners 

Classic Country Inns of America is 
a beautiful three-volume set of books 
with vibrant full-color photo essays on 
60 of the most charming, most unusual 
inns in our country. Each large, 814" x 
11” volume (480 pages when combined 
in a handsome slipcase) covers a differ- 
ent section of America. Through them 
you experience each inn as if you were 
a guest there—strolling through the 
countryside in which it lies, admiring 
the period furniture that fills its rooms, 
sharing a glass and a bit of local legend 
with the innkeeper. Surely, there is no 
more pleasant way to dip into the living 
pages of our country’s history! And be- 







Architectural Digest welcomes you to the warmth of Classic Country Inns of America. 


cause these inns are often hidden away 
on back country roads, each book con- 
tains maps and instructions on how to 
reach them. The three volumes cover 20 
inns each in NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
MARITIMES, THE MID-ATLANTIC 
ANDTHE SOUTH*and ‘THE PAGIFIC 
COAST AND SOUTHWEST. Each one, 
in artful, lavish, attentive visual and 
literary detail, will help you experience 
the uncommon pleasure of a stay at 
these magical places. 

Preview Classic Country Inns 

of America for 10 days as our guest 

To reserve your preview copy of 
the Classic Country Inns of America, 
send no money, just complete the cou- 
pon below and return it to us. 


Also available at your bookseller or order 
directly from 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me Architectural Digest’s CLASSIC 
COUNTRY INNS OF AMERICA. If not imp 
and delighted with these books, I may return 
within 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise 
remit $39.95 (20% less than the sug -d retail 


price) plus postage and handling 

OI prefer to enclose payment now. Same 10- 
day examination offer applies, with full refund 
guarantee. (California residents please add 6% 
sales tax.) 


Name 





(Please Print) 


Signature 





Address = 
City ss 


State Zip— 





In U.S.A. please allow six weeks for shipment 
All orders subject to approval by The Knapp Press. 
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Ff, COUCHUCE 
Memortes of the past. 


“4! 


’ 


Aeuw World i‘ 
Vistons of the futinre. 


‘ 
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Whether for the re-creation of 
bygone elegance or the origination of 
future classics, P.E. Guerin stands 
unique in decorative hardware. 
Since 1857, we have been creating 
one-of-a-kind bath fittings and 
accessories, hardware for builders 
and for furniture; knobs, knockers, 
tables, lamps, and metal decorations. 


| Send $2.00 for catalog to P. E. Guerin Inc., 


23 Jane Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10014 


RE. Guerin Ince. 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 


Also shown at: 


McCune Showroom 
Keith McCoy Assoc. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Patterson, Flynn, Martin, Inc. Chicago 
E. C. Dicken, Inc. Dallas 
Decorators Walk Miami 
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Wild BIRd porRtRaits 
—~w 1S AS) Epa eee 


Ede’s beautifully detailed bird portraits have won 
wide acclaim in the world of fine arts as well as 
among outdoorsmen and bird enthusiasts. His 
magnificent new Wild Birds of America series is 

being published for the discriminating collector in 

absolutely limited editions of 750 each. 


Send for our full color mini-portfolio: $2.50 | 


THE WARNER COLLECTION of Gulf States Paper Corporation | 
Dept. S, P. O. Box 3199, Tuscaloosa AL 35401 / (205) 553-6200 | 
saa 


Mallon Ltd. offers... 


Henredon, 
Baker, 
Heritage, 
Century, 
and other 
leading lines. 















Mallory’s Ltd. is a unique source to 
those searching for an alternative to high 
prices. 





Whether your tastes range from 
Eighteenth Century to Contemporary, 
you'll find Mallory’s Ltd. offers a collec- 
tion to complement your decor — by the 
finest names in furnishings. 


Malling ou 


P. O. Box 1150 Jacksonville, N. C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 + Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 
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Factory: 600 North 10th Street, Council Bluffs, lowa 51501 
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Make Romance the.# 
First Course 


With Fleur et Nuages Dinnerware 
by Fitz and Floyd 


Make dinner a memorable occasion with a cascade 
of cloud-like flowers. For moonlight dinners, 
brunches alfresco, and for all your favorite celebra- 
tions, accent your table with fine porcelain rimmed 
in terra-cotta and gold. Five-piece placesetting in- 
cludes dinner plate, salad plate, bread-and-butter 
plate and cup and saucer, $53.50 plus $1.85 postage 
and handling. Also available, rim soup bowl, $10.50 
plus $1.00 postage and handling. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Please use coupon below. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


c/o Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A398 


8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 
Please send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified 
Prices include postage, handling and insurance 
#40304 set(s) of Fleur et Nuages dinnerware (5-piece place 
setting) (@ $53.50 plus $1.85 postage and handling 
#40305 rim soup bowl $10.50 plus $1.00 postage and 


handling 


Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 
(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Or charge my 


BankAmericard/ Visa Master Charge \merican Express 


Please give all digits in boxes below 


Expiration Date 
Signature (if charging) 
A398 
\ddress 
City State Zip 


Please allow six weeks for shipment, Offer expires December 


be shipped separately. Only those items advertised are 











DESIGN 
DIRECTOR 


A listing of the 
designers and architects 
featured in this issue. 


Pages 62-67: 

Melvin Dwork 
Dwork/Maguire, Inc. 

425 East Fifty-first Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-9330 


Pages 68-73: 
Christian Badin 
David Hicks France 
12 rue de Tournon 
75006 Paris, France 
326-0067 


Pages 80-87: 

Kalef Alaton and Janet Polizzi 
269A South Spalding Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
213/553-7596 


Pages 88-93: 

Anthony Tyson 

115 East Seventieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/794-1496 


Pages 100-103: 

Arthur Ferber 

16 West Sixteenth Street 
New York, New York 10011 
212/929-7757 


Pages 104-113: 

Bruce Gregga 

1203 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/787-0017 


Pages 114-123: 

Diane Burn Interiors 

1 Lombard Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 
415/956-3640 


Pages 124-129: 

John Patton 

8747 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/652-4927 


Pages 130-135: 

Bill Willis 

Zaoria Sidi Bel Abbes 
rue Sebaatourigel 20 
Marrakech, Morocco 
224-57 


Pages 150-155: 

Richard Meier & Associates Architects 
136 East Fifty-seventh Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212/593-1170 


Pages 156-159: 

Jay Spectre 

225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-1773 
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Lid. A&D Building 964 Third Avenue - New York, NY 10022 - (212) 753-2859- Telex: 666-543 
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Coming Next— 
. in October am 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





christmas 
is everywhere 


It’s anywhere you are. And we've one 
glorious plum-pudding of a catalogue tnat'll 
find you, fill you with the most Christmassiest 
ideas for house, nome, body and soul this side 
of the Nortn Pole. 


eee eee ei aia ei ee Sh 








/ name \ 


address 





city state Zip 


Architectural Digest Visits: 


JOSEPH ALS@E 
in Washington, D.C. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Send 1.00 (83.00 outside U.S.) to 
| 
| 
| 
x 


Olapmingcales 


yy P.O. Box 2052, F.D.R. Station, New York, N.Y. 10022. - INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Valerian Rybar’s international style 
for a villa in Portugal. 


Stephen Chase designs for the Southern 
California milieu in Rancho Santa Fe. 


Sculptress Beverly Pepper in Italy. 
New York glamour by Robert Metzger. 


A romantic house in Acapulco 
by Arthur E. Smith. 


The Greenwich Village studio loft 
of Argentine painter Ronaldo de Juan. 


The harmony of interiors and setting by 
Michael Vincent in San Francisco. 


A sophisticated Manhattan pied-a-terre 
by Ruben de Saavedra. 


OPECIAE FEATURES 


Architecture: A residence.in 
northern Arkansas by E. Fay Jones. 


The Collectors: The Baroness de Bastard, 
Chateau de Hautefort, in Périgord. 


Gardens: The gentle charm of 
Middleton Place, in South Carolina. 


“ak ie 4 awa Historic Houses: 
ay, 400 years of architectural 
a ‘| H E art from two continents The Marble Palace in Calcutta. 
WRECRING Art: Contemporary still life paintings. 
ee 


Ry Antiques: The drama of ancient masks. 
t Z BAR" attanta q 
292 Moreland Ave., N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 30307 404 525-0468 AND MORE es 























sen New dimension in decorating ac- 
cessories . . . Telephones for personal ownership. 
Styles and colors to express every decorating mood. 
Elegant onyx, 24 K gold-plate, polished wood; nostal- 
gic 20’s ‘n 30's styles; contemporary acrylic ‘n 
chrome and frankly functional . . . from $17.95 to 
$2,500. All government FCC approved, ready for 
existing jack. Answering machines, dialers and tele- 
phone accessories, too. Write today for 16 page, full 
color catalog. FREE. 


_ THE TELEPHONE BOOTH 
One Tandy Center, Dept. AT, Fort Worth, Texas 76102 
A Division of Tandy Corporation 























N-M always stirs up 
something special at 
Christmas. Sample our 
formula for easy 
shopping by mail with 
the Neiman-Marcus 
Christmas Book of great 
gifts. For your 1978 copy, 
send 2.00 plus name 
and address for each 
book to: Neiman-Marcus, 

Dept. 51, PO. Box 2968, 
Dallas, Texas 75291. 


Ncimow ov 





Our oval table of antiqued brass 
has the smart, high fashion style 
that adds an unmistakable zest 

to any room setting. Inset — 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 
TTC WMN i] Mach Cae ecL) Cuvee aol: 
other items in our Directoire 
_ Group. Write us for his name 
. Te MT teCty Mae) Cy 








FINE CABINET MAKERS 


KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47710 i 


SO]LW MARYLAND ST. 
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INMY GARDEN 24x32 


| 
CHIBITION OPENING FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


NACHER GALLERIES 


ELEGANT FLOORS OF GALLERIES ON WORLD FAMOUS MAIDEN LANE 
\Aaidan lana San Franricrn GA1NR (415) 209.5447 
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Antique 
ann 
Estate Jewels | 


Ci 


Possibly the largest and 
finest collection in the world 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 


hideaway house antiques 


145 north robertson boulevard 
los angeles. california 90048 * (215) 276-4519 


Fine Oriental 
asterpieces 
aed Collide lenis 


Value as well as beauty is an 
important consideration in any rug 
purchase. At Oriental Rug 
Exchange, rugs have been our lives 
for three generations. A deep 
understanding of the beauty and 
craft of fine rug making comes only 
after years of patient watching 
and listening. We bring this 
knowledge to you. Visit our 
showroom and share with us the 
collection that we have so carefully 
assembled. Fine new and antique e 
rugs from Persia, Pakistan, India, 

China, and Turkey. All 35° se 
ET e moe MOM) | ‘i ee 

rd 


SAL Sa Cla F8. 
coh a7 
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te 


for a lifetime. 


339 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
Courtesy to the trade and to 


Los Angeles, California 90048 


CEMA MAC Cea ACB Seem ps Ge EAR ay Taso Ra eet CAE BYES nib) 
exceptional rugs and offer expert 3) Page Ae ES 5 . 
cleaning, restoration and appraisal. 
Direct importers. One of the 
eee prem ae RCo 








To create an elegant environment, 
start with classics such as these. 


_ Classics from our Old World 
Collection. Just a sample of what you'll 
find in our store. 

We’ve combed Europe for the finest 
in authentic reproductions, tapestries, 
and one-of-a-kind pieces. 

And imported them direct to 
save you dollars, important in these 
inflationary times. 

Of course, we also feature compat- 





ible lines such as Drexel, Heritage 
and Henredon. 

With a free design service to put 
them all together. 

If you’re looking for one fantastic 
piece, or into an elegant redesign of your 
total living space, come in. 

Classics such as these are worth the 
drive— we're just minutes offthe Ventura 
Freeway in Van Nuys. 


AYLORS 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA. 91401 (213) 786-5970 873-1081 
Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday & Friday til 9. 
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Fine Chinese Carpets 


e9 
b 


- 
1737 Union Street, San Francisco, California 94123 
(415) 775-3231 












H. POLLOCK ‘scciaie 


703 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles 90069 (213) 659-2525 





Antique Rugs & Furnishings 





FEATURING TWO VERY FINE 
EUROPEAN BRONZES Of 
MAN AND HORSE C.1900, 

AN ENGLISH OAK 
SIDEBOARD AND A 19TH 
CENT. DUTCH HARBOR 

PAINTING 


ART © ANTIQUES e 
FINE FURNISHINGS 
FROM 
EUROPE AND ASIA 


362 N. Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(714) 494-4820 


(closed Tuesdays) 


OF LAGUNA BEACH 
























WER the Mercedes Benz” 
of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers in all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 


And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 


exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 
If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 
want to get unsurpassed service on the one you already own, give us a try. Soopé 
We’re the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people i 
neighborhood wouldn’t settle for less. And neither should you. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard (213) 659-2980 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 


“4 








Cordially Invites You to Attend 
LAURENE HARMS ANTIQUES g An Exhibihoator 


60 Hotaling Place e Jackson Square ) 18th Century and Contemporary 


isin Pranciete. Califine gatas Painted Furniture and Objets d’Art 


Sunday, September 17, 1pm until 5pm 
Monday thru Wednesday, September 18, 19, 20 
10 am until 4pm 
and on Monday Evening 5pm until 9pm 


CLASSES WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25, 1978 


Classes in: 
Basic Techniques ° Leafing and Gilding 
Marbelizinge Distressing and Glazing 
Italian Casein ¢ Lacquer ¢ Tortoise ¢ Lapis Lazuli 
Faux Bamboo ¢ Faux Bois ¢ Malachite 


“he Day Studio-Workeshofe, Tuc. 
We have moved to larger quarters: 
1504 Bryant Street / San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-9300 


For Brochure, Please Phone or Write 
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“You'll see the bay in my mosaic. I see my childhood’ 


Tadashi Sat 
Artist 


Tadashi Sato has always known the peninsula where le > al Nothing compromised at The Bay Club, the reside 
The Bay Club stands. \ ; beach club by day, giving way to am g sunsets 
He remembers the family picnics here, the a vias and fresh fish dinners at night. Or at The Bay Villa: 
child who swam in the transparent waters, the #7 \e rs and The Golf Villas. At The Ridge, The Ironwoods, 
young student who came back to paint the f 9 Meme =and the Kapalua Bay Hotel. 
moving tide. Now a noted Pacific artist, es eee Come to Kapalua and you will understand why this 
Tadashi Sato has returned once again. PS m™ place, this bay, will always be part of Tadashi Sato. 
In a mosaic and a mural for The Bay Club, Rpalun Lard Gompanyy keds 
he captures the mountains, the pineapple ' Route'One Box 222. 
fields, the lava and the luminous bay. ve se Kapalua, Maui 96761. 
The bay is as unsullied as it was in Tadashi’s 
childhood. And progress is as gentle as the land. A 
Because there is a philosophy behind Kapalua 
that says: nothing confined or compromised. Ky ipl it tU 








8850 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 90048. 273-4886 
Residential and corporate design services 0 Daily 9 to 5, Sat. 10 to 5. 
Roof-top parking © Color catalogue 148 pages, at our store or send $4. 


| New York, Atlanta, Beverly Hills, Birmingham Mi, Boston, Columbia Mall, Coral Gables, Ft. Lauderdale, Houston, Minneapolis, Scottsdale, Westport, Winne 
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( | The craftsmanship in this Willow rug ts 
| the standard for all our carpet. 


Romanticism comes alive in this Cabin Crafts® 
interpretation 
from Thomas Minton’s 
original for porcelain 
in 1780. The famous 
Willow design captures 
Princess Koong Shee 
and her lover escaping 
the angry Mandarin 
and sailing away to 
safety. Later a 
rejected suitor will 
burn their island home 
as the lovers magically 
change to beautiful 

| birds, forever 


] hovering over the scenes of their earthly happiness. 
In this tightly tufted rug, two shades of blue lift out 
the romantic design from a natural white field. 





| Face yarn of 100% Acrilan® Plus acrylic. 








“Here is the orange tree where they talked, 
Here they are running away, 
And over all at.the top you see 
The birds making love aiway.” 


Rugs like Willow are still made and finished by hand 

at Cabin Crafts. They serve as a constant reminder 

of the quality tradition on which we built our name 

and our entire line of carpeting. 

There are over 40 designs in the colorful Cabin Crafts 
rug catalog, adaptations from swirling patterns of 

the Far East to bold masses from contemporary America. 
Optional color combinations and sizes are also shown. 
Send $2.00 for catalog, or visit your 

nearest Cabin Crafts Carpet dealer. 


Us 


West Point Pepperell 
Gb pp 


Pea CARPET AND RUG DIVISION 
~L «a 


DALTON, GEORGIA 30720 
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ARE YOU A BLOUMING GENIUS? 


How does your crystal garden 
row? 
We put the question to the 
people who collect Waterford. 
Those blooming geniuses. 
Drawing their inspiration from 
our legendary Irish crysia!, they 


deluged us with verse, wit & wisdom. 


Like Robert J. Beran’s “Verbal 
Herbal”: 

There are herbs to spray 

In stuffy rooms; 

And herbs that season 

Our sac: and meat; 

Plus he~’s to whiff 

Te apply or £9 eat. 

But in « Waterford vase 

The herb’s reaily a jewel, 

Playing ifs role... 

onewal,” 


Or Haskell Sarver’s bit of whimsy: 

“If your Azalea should falea, 

Have no fear! 
If your Hydrangea can't 
stangea, 
lam here. 
If you can’t afford Waterford, 
Please don’t cry. — 
For my forsythia will kithia, 
And tho wri! I.” 
Or this poetic image from Francine 
Moskowitz: 
“As the liquar cascades down the 
paeans of crystal time 
it liberates the rainbow 
fused into glass...” 

Seems that Waterford is more 
than crystal. It’s the Muse that guides 
the creative impulses of inany people 
who love beauty. 


Some of their poetry, prose, 
ideas, end recipes have been collected 
in a fascinating anthology published 
by Portfolio Press: “The Incredible 
Waterford Contest Book.” . 

Tapping a secret reservoir of cre- 
ative expression, it contributes a new 
body of lore to the Waterford legend. 

At china & glass departments. 
Or send $8.95 to: The Incredible 
Waterford Contest Book, Box 1159, 
Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067. 


(Add $1.50 for postage and handling.) : 
Photo: Pesin 
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Translation of ageless design themes for 
the way we live today. Customary with Henredon. Evident in this 
handsome bar cabinet adapted-from a Korean stacked chest. From Pan Asian, 
Henredon’s collection of faithful reproductions and careful adaptations recalling 
the Far East. Every design in this dining, living and bedroom collection 
may be seen by sending $2.00 for Pan Asian catalogue to 
Henredon, Dept. A-88, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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The most significant luxury car introduced this decade. 


Seville. . . the first American car to combine international size and timeless styling with Cadillac comfort and 
convenience. The first luxury car anywhere to offer the choice of either the standard 5.7 litre EFI engine 
or the available 5.7 litre diesel V8. (The diesel-powered Seville is equipped with a GM-built engine produced by 
another division. See your Cadillac dealer for details.) Seville is also first to offer Trip Computer 
. . - for vital trip information. More Americans have chosen to own Seville than any luxury import model. 
Now, for 1979. . . the significance of Seville. The craftsmanship of Cadillac. 
The luxury car of the decade. At your Cadillac dealer. 
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The reason? Wendelighting pioneered this lighting technique. 
And, it has never been equaled. The 2 art objects shown in this 
room setting are individually illuminated to their exact 
contour—using only one Wendel optical projector which was 
installed in the ceiling for maximum concealment (also available 
for surface mounting). If you own fine art, antiques or furniture, 

should learn more about Wendelighting. For a unique 
descriptive folder containing stereo slides and a viewer, send 
$2.50. Interior Designers should request a folder introducing our 
new Systéme Photographique Wendel: 


WENDELIGH TING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 

lept. AD6, 90¢ ilver Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 « (213) 559-4310 
New York 12) 682-8775 « Chicago: (312) 664-5362 

DESIGNERS + CONSULTANTS * MANUFACTURERS 














TABLE OF CONTERIS 


October 1978: 
Volume Thirty-Five/ Number Eight 


Cover: The Living Room of a house in Rancho 
Santa Fe, California, with interior design by 
Stephen Chase. 

Featured on page 120. 

Photographed by Fritz Taggart. 
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This special group of 24 small patterned designs, 
many with coordinated fabrics, is more than pre- 
cious; it's a designer's master stroke. Your copy 
of Warner’s Precious Prints Book is available now 
for $14.95. 

| Write The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines 
Street, Chicago, IL 60606. 
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You are cordially invited to visit 
our showrooms accompanied 
by your interior designer or 
furniture dealer. 


New:48 page booklet. 

Send $1 to 

McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111. 


U.S PATENTS 2,936,009; 3,297,063, 2,837,142 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 
Miami 
Tampa 
Dallas 
Los Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 
Denver 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Germany 
Italy 
Britain 
Greece 


ONLY 


McGUIRE: | 


JOINS RATTAN WITH RAWHIDE 


Thurston/Mc@Guire, 964 Third Avenue 

6-158 Merchandise Mart 

Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
349A Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 

Joe Sherry Associates, 285 N.W. 71st Street 

Joe Sherry Associates, 602 N. Rome Avenue 

E. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 

Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 220 S.W. 1st Avenue 
Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 520 South Findlay Street 
Kneedler Fauchere, 2830 E. 3rd Street 


McGUIRE CANADA 
Showroom 41, 287 MacPherson Avenue 
1425 Rue Bishop Street 


McGUIRE EUROPE 

Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld 

Lyda Levi, Via Durini 24, Milan 

Ebroplan Limited, 1 Three Kings Yard, London 
Saridis S.A., 11 G. Frangoudi Street, Athens 
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“A woman does not put on my 
fragrance. She enters it” 
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FURNITURE FABRICS & WALLCOVERINGS, 979 THIRD AV 


» Atlanta, Jerry Pair & Assoe., Boston 
Houston,Walter Lee Culp Assoc., 
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CET ERS 
FROM 
READERS 


COME OINE 
WITN KINGS 


The origin of the famed Blue Fluted 
porcelain, just as it was made 200 
years ago. From Royal Copenhagen, 
the White Half Lace porcelain pattern 
astonishingly regal at approximately 
$32.50 the 5-piece placesetting. Shown 
here with Canute steel flatware by 
Georg Jensen. Send $1 for illustrated 
literature displaying appointments that 
grace the tables of the great houses of 
Europe. 










































The Editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


My family and | are particularly fond of your articles on 
historic houses, especially when the homes are in Europe, 
and there might be a chance for us to visit them. Of 
course, it is not only the European houses we are 
interested in; it is also fascinating to have a close look at 
exquisite American homes. It is almost like being there. 

Helga Hein 
Frankfurt, Germany 


The beautiful house of Colin Tennant, in Scotland, in 

your April issue, should be a lesson to American design- 

ers as to what true elegance is all about. 

Beth Ann Sommers 
Houston 


It is ironic that Europe cannot produce a magazine which 
remotely approaches Architectural Digest, yet Europe is 
full of works of art, from castles and houses to pictures 
and silver. We even have printing presses here, too! 
John G. Schute 
London 


In my travels | have found Architectural Digest at home in 

Thomasville, Georgia; on a large ranch in Wyoming; in 

Biarritz, France; and, most recently, in Buenos Aires. As 

tastemakers, you seem to be everywhere. 

Dr. Forest Melick Hinkhouse 
San Francisco 


Thank heaven, not all Americans decorate their homes as 
you illustrate in your magazine. If they did, our natural 
resources would have been used up a long time ago. 

Mary A. Riemersma 
Wyoming, Michigan 


Bravo to Jean Howard in the June 1978 issue of your 
magazine. I agree with her that a home should be comfort- 
able and not look like some museum. I have known all 
along that even my somewhat faded carpets, overstuffed 
chairs and collection of prints—some good, some so-so—are 
what I can relax with and enjoy coming home to. 
Clayton Wells 
Los Angeles 


Architectural Digest is the finest publication in its field on 
this continent. I would be reluctant to miss even one issue. 
Gerald A. Rutledge 


Toronto 
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The elegance, of course, is 
Rose’s Lime Juice. Which is the 
essential ingredient for turning 
any vodka into the most elegant 
of cocktails. 

That’s because Rose’s Lime 
Juice has an uncanny way 
of stimulating the taste of 
vodka, gin or light rum without 
overasserting itself. 


The Rose's Gimlet. 
our parts vodka, one part elegance. 


To make the Rose’s Gimlet 
properly, simply stir 4 to 5 parts 
vodka, gin or light rum with 
one part Rose’s Lime Juice. 
Serve ice cold, straight up or 
on the rocks. 

Tonight, try the Rose’s Gimlet. 
It’s made with elegance. To 
make you feel elegant whenever 
you have It. 
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AWhy replace a tub with a tub: 


Any new tub can make your bathroom look good, but for the money you'll be spending ® 
remodeling, youre entitled to something more. 

Like the Cara V, a whirlpool bath by Jacuzzi that can make you feel good. In a way no. 
ordinary tub can. 

With fingertip controls that let you select the massaging action you want and a contoured» 
shape that’s as pleasing to your body as your eye. 7 

And, because it fits into the space of a standard 5’ tub, the Cara V is designed to please a pat 
of you not ares considered in _ Your pocketbook. 





Separate fixtures give way to sculptured lines. The Cara V arrives 
fully plumbed with a Master Console incorporating air induction 
controls and hot and cold faucets. 


Drain with vented overflow and fill spout are also integrated " @ 
into its design. WHIRLPOOL — BAT 
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Woe al tras More in a series 
a Naas ll of original watercolors 
by America’s own 
P. Buckley Moss. 
They reflect the 


SOMES TN) Co late 
animals and people 
of Moss’ rolling 


“WINFIELD hills of Virginia. 
FARM” 
10"x40" 
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Prints also available 

















1979 Oldsmobile 
Ninety-Eight Regency. 


Its comforting to know 
you can lose your heart 
without losing your head. 


It’s rather easy to lose your heart to the Olds 98 Regency. 
After all, the Oldsmobile commitment to quality and luxury is reflected in 
every detail. Classic lines. An environment that surrounds you with fine appointments. 
Yes, the Olds 98 Regency was designed to appeal to your heart, to your desire 
for creature comforts. But beneath all that luxury is a fine-tuned machine with surprising 
maneuverability in city traffic and a smooth, big car ride. Its trim size is easy to park. 
And its efficient design permits room for six inside, and over 20 cubic feet of 
luggage space. Finally, compare Regency’s price to that of other cars 
of its size and luxury. Then you'll see why we call it the 
thinking man’s luxury car. Test-drive one soon. i 






98 Regency 


Have one built for you. 








PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


The interest that our readers show in 





the work of individual designers is, we 
believe, a confirmation of our role as 
reporters of fine international interior 
design. Much of the mail we receive 
comes from readers wanting to get in 
touch with people whose work they have 
admired in Architectural Digest. 
Responding to this interest, we are now 


including a Design Directory in each 
issue, a list of the names and addresses of designers, architects and 
galleries represented in the magazine (see page 218). Interior design 
is a field combining creativity and professionalism; to be sure, it is 
an international field, whose leaders seem to move between coasts 
and continents with almost dizzying frequency. These are working 
professionals, and we hope that the Design ig will show 


them as all the more real—and accessible. 


Torre Olivola in Umbria 
American-born sculptress Beverly 
Pepper and her husband, Bill, set out 
four years ago to find a house in Italy, 
never dreaming they would eventually 
buy a thirteenth-century tower and 
adjoining castle in Umbria. The resto- 
ration of the property has been an 
exhilarating experience for them, and 
Mrs. Pepper has found that its beauty 
has entered her work. “I am sur- 
rounded by the best possible land- 
scape. It has retained its purity 
through centuries, and it is the ‘found 
object’ that forms my work. And the 
local people who help me—they are 
moonlighting farmers, mostly—make 
my day endless; they allow me to work 
at any hour, any day.” See page 62. 


Polished Restraint 

Manhattan-based interior designer 
Rubén de Saavedra has been heard to 
say that “ever since the days of the 
cavemen, people have been doing suc- 
cessful interior designs for them- 
selves.” Yet when Mr. de Saavedra 
designs for clients, he knows that total 
professionalism is the rule. To him, 
interior design is a fine art that de- 
mands a technique so sure that it 
comes naturally, almost-subconscious- 
ly. His interiors, such as those for a 
New York townhouse featured this 
month, combine a masterful contem- 
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porary handling of space, light andi »S 
surface, with a happy mix of sophis. ‘ 
tication Se wit. See page 70. f 


Architecture: E. Fay Jones 
E. Fay Jones is an architect who is able 
to combine a fierce creative integrity 
with a friendly easy-going manner. 
Mr. Jones directed the architecture 
program at the University of Arkansas 
for ten years, and he has been an 
influential practitioner of organic de 
sign, which he learned from his own 
teacher, Frank Lloyd Wright. His aes-| 
thetic system calls for the harmonious 
relationship of a building to its site. In. 
the case of this house in northern’ 
Arkansas, the architect was not work- 
ing with an ordinary site: The family’s: 
first home on the property had been 
destroyed by lightning. Mr. Jones’s 
task was nothing less than to take a 
scene of destruction and reconsecrate 
it as a place for living. See page 76. 


The Enchantment of Acapulco’ 
Arthur Smith’s appreciation of the) 
Acapulco style is apparent in the inte-| | 
riors he designed for a residence there. 
“Remember, this is a climate where i 
you can live outdoors. During the # 
months when the owners of the house | 
are here, there isn’t a drop of rain. My 
intention was to provide logically 
organized and well-defined space for 
people who care about the cae 
and harmony of a way of life.” The | 
result, featured in this issue, is sim- | 
platy and comfort, with, as Mr. Smith | 
says, “a minimum of what might 
called ‘high design.’ ” See page 84. 

| 

Architectural Digest Visits: 

Joseph Alsop] 

This past summer, Joseph Alsop was _ 
accorded the honor of being asked to 
deliver the prestigious Andrew e 
Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts at the” 
National Gallery of Art, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He chose as the subject of | 
his lectures, “The History of Art Col-_ 
lecting,” a subject he understands 
through a lifetime of scholarship and 
personal interest. Woven through the 
comfortable décor of Mr. Alsop’s 
home in Georgetown is his library of — 
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CHIVAS REGAL + 12 YEARS OLD WORLO 


YOU CAN COUNT ON GENERAL ELECTRIC 
FOR GREAT IDEAS IN COOKING. 


, 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC MICROWAVE COOKING CENTER. 


















At General Electric we know what makes 
America cook, as you can see from all the 
cooking versatility we’ve built into one su- 
perb appliance. The Microwave Cooking 
Center combines the speed and conve- 
nience of microwaving with the traditional 
benefits of conventional cooking, and fits 
comfortably in your current kitchen space. 


ZS 





General Electric’s “Microwave Guide and 
Cookbook” that comes with the “Cooking } 
Center” is much more than a recipe book. It’s & 
a complete how-to guide that takes the mys- § 
tery out of microwave cooking with simple 
step-by-step lessons, recipes and 450 color 
photographs. 


The upper microwave oven 

features the General Electric on Se 

Micro-Thermometer™ control. , ~<a === 
$ ; 


Just insert and set the desired a 


¢ te 
temperature. The oven shuts mS 3 a} 
off automatically when foods eet >* 
are cooked. It also has digital AY ey 
time control and gives you the =o 
cooking flexibility of multiple ~~ — < 


power levels. 


The easy-to-clean ceramic glasstop cooking surface gives / 
you an infinite choice of heat settings. The cooktop is also 
available with calrod units. The controls are conveniently 
placed at eye level next to the upper oven 


The conventional oven not 
only gives you the conve-f| 
nience of General Electric’s © 
P-7" self-cleaning system, but 
an automatic oven timer. There 
are also settings for bake, time 
bake, broil, and clean, in addi- 
tion to temperature control. 


THE APPLIANCES AMERICA COMES HOME TO. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Blinds designed like all the fresh, 
new beautiful things in your life. 


They are easy to operate. 
There are no tapes to get dirty 
and one-inch Flexalum Décor 
Blinds fit perfectly in today’s 
leisure-living style. 


No other window covering 
gives you all the functional 
benefits while looking so attrac- 
tive. They come in over 60 com- 
binations of the most popular 
decorator colors, too. 

Send for our Window Moods 
decorating guide. (Please enclose 





$1.00.) It's filled with innovative 
ideas on how to give your home 
the look of today. 


Hunter Douglas Inc., 
20 Campus Road, Totowa, 
New Jersey 07512 





Décor Blinds 
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10,000 books, and the evidence of his 
connoisseurship is everywhere appar- 
ent in the eighteenth-century furnish- 
ings. A serious collector for more than 
thirty years, Mr. Alsop remembers 
how his interest in lacquerwork be- 
gan: “I started buying what were then 
inexpensive lacquer boxes, just to put 
things in.” From this beginning grew a 
fine collection. See page 98. 


The Collectors: Chateau de Hautefort 
Although a charming legend sur- 
rounds the Chateau de Hautefort, in 
Périgord, its history has been tur- 
bulent. The chateau, once the fortress 
of warrior chieftains, is now owned by 
the baronne de Bastard, who saw it for 
the first time many years ago. She 
recalls that moment: ‘The countryside 
was obscured by rain, and there was a 
sadness and a dimness in the house 
that reminded me more of simple ne- 
glect than any Sleeping Beauty sort of 
thing.” The baroness and her late hus- 
band spent years restoring the chateau 
and filling it with the tapestries, paint- 
ings and furnishings that bring it to 
life again. See page 112. 


Precision 

Interior designer Stephen Chase 
prides himself on being able to work 
in any style: “When I am doing a 
house in Country English décor, I have 
the best time; I feel like Falstaff.” And 
he describes some of his Spanish-style 
interiors as ‘great fun, like Dior’s 
peasant costumes.” But this house at 
Rancho Santa Fe, California, clearly 
has special meaning for him. “Ecologi- 
cally, it is extremely sound. There is 
bronze glass, solar glass and no air 
conditioning. Ten years from now, | 
think people will still like it and appreci- 
ate its special simplicity.” See page 120. 


Villa in Cascais 

Luxury without ostentation, and ele- 
gance created with a fresh eye, are two 
of the characteristics that are most 
appealing in the work of Valerian 
Rybar, but all of the talents of this 
interior designer seem handily sum- 
marized in the residence he recently 
completed in Portugal. ‘““When a de- 
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Baronne de Bastard 











Vincent 





de Juan 





Metzger 


signer has total rapport with a client, 
and the freedom to work out his plans 
exactly, I think the results always have — 
a special excitement,” he observes. | 
The restrained lavishness that infuses | 
this house is very evidently the result 
of such rapport. See page 126. 





On a Hill in San Francisco 
California interior designer Michael | 


Vincent, whose own home in San |) Oy 


Francisco was featured in the March | 
1978 issue of Architectural Digest, has 
put his understanding of the milieu of | 
that city to work in a project for close | 
friends there. Given the task of consol- 
idating the furnishings and posses- _ 


sions from a large house into a newly | 


acquired smaller one, Mr. Vincent | 
found solutions that are congenial to 
the owners’ moods and interests, and | 
that capitalize on a particularly charm- . 
ing urban setting. See page 134. 


Romance of Bohemia | 
Born in Argentina, for ten years a 
resident of Paris, and now a New — 
Yorker, painter Ronaldo de Juan can | 
justly be described as an international 
personality. His Gestural Abstractions } 
are shown in major art museums ~ 
throughout the world, and are in- 
cluded in the collections of Danny | 
Kaye, Bill Blass, Elsa Peretti and Bobby 
Short. Mr. de Juan’s Greenwich Vil-_ 
lage studio/loft—like his paintings—is — 
a vigorous statement of his self-as- 
sured natural charm. See page 142. 


Some Touches of the Theatrical 
When we commented on the preva- 
lence of African and Primitive motifs 
in Robert Metzger’s work, the interior 
designer said, ‘But that is only my 
work until now. You will see. The next 
thing I do will encompass the discov- 
ery of a completely different culture.” 
Mr. Metzger believes in change, but — 
has some strong opinions about fash- 
ion. “To do something that is modish 
is unforgivable,” he explains, “but an 
interior that truly reflects its time is 
both valid and exciting.” The Manhat- 
tan apartment he recently completed 
is an exciting visual illustration of this 
philosophy. See page 156. 0 





| Madame Bovary, sensual and flirtatious, 
naughty but nice. Delicate floral in a screen print 

b on an off-white ground of 100% cotton taffeta. 
An adaptation of an original document in today’s 
‘chill colors. 54” wide, 30” repeat, available in (5) 
Sn colorways. Shown no.34170, pink, lilac and jade. 


Serene 
| F OHEIM & ROMANN: 155 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK; BOSTON; DEEN: MIAMI; DALLAS; CHiCAGO; LOS ANGELES; SAN FRANCISCO 
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Quadrant is rounding the 
corner with a totally new 
feeling in fine custom 
cabinetry. Quaker Maid 
has taken the stark angles 
of European styling and 





Carved finger wells can 
do the work of hardware, 
or you can choose hand- 
some hardware to com- 
pliment the soft edge 
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softened them for a styling. Your local 
kitchen look of subdued Quaker Maid _ dealer- 
elegance. The unique full a TAPPAMGIVISION-Serving the heart of the home distributor can make 
overlay doors create the Quadrant’s soft-edged 
flush look, a triumph of design that speaks of appeal a reality in your kitchen. Look for our 
Quaker Maid’s distinctive quality in every careful custom kitchen specialists in the Yellow Pages 
detail. The finely grooved panels add a rich under “Kitchen Cabinets and Equipment.” 

texture that underscores Quadrant’s uncluttered Quaker Maid, Leesport, Pa. 19533 © 215-926-3011 

Pull-out, removable —_—— Microwave cabinet provides Wine rack adds spirit to 





pull-out work surface. 





entertainment center. 





maple chopping block. 
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JOHN MAY 


“When I designed this apartment on New York's Central Park South, I made it seem like a place 
in the country. Nothing trendy. Just an easy, comfortable atmosphere. Good, clean-lined oak. A wall of 
books. It’s just the ad of straightforward environment my client, Norman Cousins, thrives in. And that's 
my design philosophy — to mule a person at home. 
| We at Century Furniture are very pleased that John May, A.S.LD,, chose a coffee table from our 
} Candlewood group. If you would like to see more Century furniture, including our upholstery, send for 
our Century booklet. Bee $1.00 with your name and address to: Century iture Co., PO. Box 


427, Dept. H-3, Hickory, NC 28001. CENTU RY" Furniture of Distncdon. 




















Manufactured by 
Style House Italy 
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Paina Seas 


‘The Image of Good Design 


Batiks e Handprints * Weaves ¢ Wallcoverings ¢ Dinnerware ¢ Antiques ¢ Sheets * Cookware * Ultrasuede® 
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35"x 40" poster available. Send check or money order for $4.00 payable to China Seas Incorporated. 
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SHOWROOM « 149 EAST 72ND STREET « NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 ¢ 212/879-3100 | 
©CHINA SEAS INCORPORATED «427 EAST 76TH STREET # NYC 10021 ¢ 212/535-3030 
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NRCer-va cere, 
Shell 
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: your favorite 

mousse, sherbet, or 
custard dessert by serving 
it with our exclusive silver 
shell scoop. Patterned after 
an unusually handsome 
18th-century flour scoop 
now in the kitchen of 
Philipsburg Manor, a 
Sleepy Hollow Restoration, 
the shell scoop is hand- 
crafted by The Stieff Com- 
pany of heavy silver plate on 
brass, with a_ solid 
rosewood handle. An ex- 
quisite serving accessory, 
the silver scoop makes a 
unique gift. 


a 


Please send me _ —. silver shell scoop(s), at 
$28.50 plus $1.85 shipping, each. #P05305-05. 





Check enclosed 


VISA () Master Charge () American Express 


Card Number: ao 
Expire Date: 
Signature 
Name 


please print 
Street 








City State Zip 


82823000 


\MERICAN HERITAGE MUSEUM COLLECTION 
Marion, Ohio 43302 
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Drawing by Bill Maughan 





Topay, if we were to stand in front of 
a mirror and ask the Snow White 
question, the mirror might well reply, 
“T am the fairest one of all.’”” And there 
is great reason for mirror to be vain 
these days, because as space becomes 
a luxury and rooms diminish in size, 
mirror is an increasingly important 
element in interior and exterior de- 
sign. Consider its extraordinary ver- 
satility: Covering one wall of a small 
room from floor to ceiling in mirror 
doubles the space visually; mirror in 
the reveals of windows brings the out- 
side into a room; a ceiling of mirror 
can double the volume; and mirrors on 
opposite walls create an endless vista. 

Ever since ancient times, the uses of 
reflecting materials have been appreci- 
ated. Cleopatra’s profile was captured 
on a decorated “looking glass” of pol- 
ished metal, and by the middle of the 
sixteenth century the Venetians were 
producing mirrors that became pre- 
cious art objects. One such looking 
glass, in the collection of Colbert, 
Louis XIV’s powerful minister of fi- 
nance, was estimated at three times the 
value of a painting by Raphael. 


Reflections of the French Court 

The French court adored mirror— 
and not merely as looking glass. Early 
in the seventeenth century, the Cabinet 
des Miroirs at Versailles was con- 
structed, its walls entirely covered in 
small rectangles of mirror that served 
as background for the collection of 
objects. It was followed by the build- 
ing of the Galerie des Glaces, a much 
larger room, in which mirror is com- 
bined with architectural details, such 
as arches and pilasters, and with elab- 
orate frescoes and paintings, to make 
one of the great rooms of all time. 

The fashion for mirror in interior 
design spread from Versailles to all of 
Europe, and I have seen some notably 
fine eighteenth-century examples in 
Germany. In the pavilion of Amalien- 
burg in Munich, the adjacent salons are 


The Magic of the Mirror 


two of the most ravishing rooms | 
knaw. One is done in blue and silver 
with mirror; the other in yellow and 
gold with mirror and they are the high 


point of Rococo exuberance; a medley | 
of mirror, flowing architecture, color | 


and texture. And in the Residence of the 


Favorite, at Wirttemberg, a bold use of — 


large sections of mirror at shallow 
angles in niches—to produce deeper 
perspective—approaches the way we 
are utilizing mirror today. 


Bold, Contemporary Mirror 

I think that our contemporary use of 
glass and mirror is especially exciting, 
often recalling the history of the use of 


reflecting materials, but capitalizing ~ 


on it and adapting it for the particular 
needs of the twentieth century. When 
I was in New York City this summer, I 
saw, across from the United Nations 
building, a skyscraper designed by 
Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associ- 
ates. It is superb. With its asymmetri- 
cal changes in silhouette, it takes on a 
special vitality, and becomes a soaring 
abstract monument reflecting the sky. 
And on the ground floor of that build- 
ing is a restaurant, designed by the 
same architects, with a mirrored ceil- 
ing that equals the most extravagant 
examples of the past. Not even the 
Persians of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—who made walls and 
ceilings into shimmering arabesques 
of mirror, stucco and color—brought 
more fantasy to their interior designs. 

Mirror seemed to make an ap- 
pearance everywhere in New York, 
including at the New York City Ballet. 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian used a mir- 
rorlike backdrop for the shifting and 
transparent sets he designed for 
George Balanchine’s Viennese Waltzes. I 
don’t recall ever having seen an en- 
tirely reflective backdrop used this 
way, and certainly I have never seen 
one that so enhanced the loveliness 
and romantic grace of the ballet. 


continued on page 30 
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Well Water Distilled Water 






Vodka is a combination 
of neutral spirits and water. 
The water is added to bring 
the vodka to its final proof. 
Since neutral spirits are 
pretty much equally neutral, 
it’s the water that makes for 
subtle, yet appreciable, 
. differences. And the water that goes 
into Finlandia Vodka is very 
- different from the water in most 
other vodkas. 
Others use distilled or micro- 
scopically filtered water. Which is 
much less lively than natural water. 


Finlandia’s water is 100% natural. 


It comes from a deep well that 

lies under a 10,000 year old glacial 
moraine formation in Rajamaki, 
Finland. 

This delicious, natural water 
gives Finlandia a lively freshness all 
its own. 

That’s why people who know 
their vodka are loathe to mix 
Finlandia with tomato juice, orange 
Juice and such. They enjoy Finlandia 
to its fullest: in an exceptionally dry 
martini, on the rocks, or icy-cold 
straight from the freezer. The way 
fine vodka is meant to be served. 

If you’ve never experienced 
vodka this way, try imported 
Finlandia. 

You'll appreciate the difference. 


94 Proof 


FINLANDIA 


The Lively Vodka of Finland 
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STILLED FROM GRAIN. IMPORTI HE BUCKINGHAM CORP NY NY 





If Tiger Eye is precious enough 

to be coveted in jewelry, wouldn't 

it be monumental in a sink? Of 

course it would. And is. As you 

can plainly see. Only Sherle 

Wagner could have brought it 

a) off. Only Sherle Wagner would 
*.,, , have ignited its dark, jungle 
y beauty with a platinum surfaced 

ie basin. And created faucets and 
a i) accessories to match. Also 
laa a available and equally spectacular 
Sy _ in lapis lazuli and malachite. 





Maree Cel eC Pecans NY. 10022 PLaza 8-3300 
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Fermentation: The miracle that turns 


the juice of the grape into wine. 














Although it is an oft-proclaimed truth 
that fine wine is a living, growing 
thing, nowhere is this more evident 
than during that critical, and still 
somewhat mysterious, process 
called fermentation. 


Yeast: The Catalyst 
It is possible that a quantity of fine 
grapes crushed and left to them- 
selves in an open container will, in 
time, ferment and yield an accept- 
able wine. 

It is probable, however, that these 
same grapes will yield a wine not so 
pleasant. 

Which it will become depends in 
large measure on the vagaries of 
simple, one-celled plants called 
yeasts which are found naturally in 
the bloom on the skins of grapes. 


A Louis Pasteur Discovery 
Until 1864, wine-making was a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. But then Louis 
Pasteur discovered that these yeasts 
were, indeed, the agents that caused 
fermentation. 

Equally important, he discovered 
that specific strains with desirable 
characteristics could be isolated and 
substituted for the wild yeast in the 
wine-making process, a major step 
toward predictable excellence. 

Today, our winemakers are de- 
voted to the study of yeasts and to 
their improvement. Because no one 
yeast works equally well in every 
case, we are constantly striving to 
isolate the ideal yeast for the differ- 
ent varieties of wines. 

This development of the specific 
yeast which maximizes a grape’s 
natural flavor potential is a primary 
study we have pursued for years. 

To achieve a wine of predictable 
excellence year after year, we devel- 
oped the first successful dehydration 
of pure wine yeast. The dehydrated 
form maintains the consistent purity 
from year to year and provides us 
with a “cleaner” wine that is truer in 
flavor and fragrance to the grape. 


Some Like It Cold 


During fermentation, heat is created. 
If we permit the fermenting juice or 
“must” to attain a temperature of 
only ninety degrees, the yeast can be 
injured. At one-hundred degrees, 
most yeast will die. 

Over the years, we have devel- 
oped precise cooling methods for 
keeping the fermenting liquid at the 
optimum lower temperature. This 
varies from grape to grape. For 
example, the Sauvignon Blanc, 
French Colombard, Chenin Blanc, 
Riesling or Chardonnay we use for 
our white wines are far more delicate 
and sensitive to temperature than 
their more robust red cousins. 

We determined that fermenting 
them at a cooler temperature slows 
the change from juice to wine and 
results in protecting the delicacy of 
the resultant wine. 

In this cooled state, the juice can 
ferment as long as fourteen days 
rather than three or four. 


The Test Fermentation 
Knowing the precise moment to 
draw the wine is a combination of 
the skill and art of our winemakers. 

In some cases we actually take 
grape samples a few days before 
harvest and, on a small scale, pro- 
ceed with fermentation. This gives 
us a preview of what to expect, and, 
we then make whatever adjustments 
necessary to produce the most con- 
sistently excellent wine. 


Our Purpose 


The precise control of fermentation 
is but one of the many steps which 
our winemakers have mastered in 
order to achieve our goal. Here at 
the winery of Ernest and Julio Gallo, 
our purpose is to bring you the finest 
wine that skill and care can produce. 


Ernest and Julio Gallo, Modesto, California 


Write for “The Art of Creating Fine Wines” 
E&J Gallo Winery, Dept. 76, Modesto, Ca. 95353 
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About the only place where people 
were not using mirror was outside the 
house, but there is a notable precedent — 
for doing so. Elsie de Wolfe used i 
almost forty years ago in her Villa 
Trianon at Versailles. The courtyard 
entrance, through a garden to they 
house, was rather narrow, so she 
covered one of the walls completely in 
mirror, and doubled the space. It was 
the first time I had seen mirror em 
ployed out of doors, but I have thoughtiji/ 
since how many small gardens in them 
city would be enlarged and expanded. 


AS SPACE BECOMES 
LUXURY, MIRROR I5 A 
MORE IMPORTANT 
ELEMENT IN DESIGN. 
































if other would follow her example, 

But lest you think that mirror works 
everywhere and cannot be overdone, | 
have a few cautionary notes. Although 
I believe that a well-placed mirror can 
substitute at any time for a picture, be 
certain that it is framed. It need not be 
a richly carved frame of regal empha- 
sis and scale. Even the simplest mold- 
ing will serve to remove the unpleasant 
thinness of an ordinary mirror’s edge. | 


Accent, Not Excess, of Mirror 

And I don’t agree that a dining table 
may be covered with mirror, unless 
perhaps you are a dentist, and have a 
professional interest in seeing the in-| 
sides of people’s mouths. 

Lastly, don’t overdo mirror: Too 
many reflected angles can produce 
startling results. I remember dining i 
a mirror-decorated restaurant with] 
Schiaparelli, then at the pinnacle of 
her career. Looking into a mirrored | 
corner of the room, she exclaimed, 
“Who is the woman wearing, that 
ridiculous hat?” It was herself, model- 
ing one of her more eccentric crea- 
tions, and realizing it, she laughed 
more loudly than any of us. 0 





One of the most respected names in interior 
design, Van Day Truex has held many pres- 
tigious positions, including the presidency of 
the Parsons School of Design. He was awarded 
the French Légion d’honneur and has served 
as a consultant for Tiffany & Co. since 1951. 
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A singular statement of dramatic styling inspired by the 
contemporary designs found in the famous South 
American capital. 


This newest grouping of fine casual furniture by Tropitone 
expresses a bold Bauhaus flair with wide solid aluminum 
bar main frames and extra wide lacings. 


The entire Brasilia line of tables, chairs and chaises is 
available in 18 striking colors. 


Tropitone Furniture Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, Florida 33578 
17101 Armstrong, Irvine, California 92714 


Showrooms: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Irvine, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, San Francis 0, Sarasota, Seattle 
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232\EAST 59TH STREET)N.Y. 10022 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO ae Tol) cel) 


NEW YORK: 





you may never need all 120 safety features: 
in your Mercedes-Benz. 
But its comforting to know they're there. 


Rigid passenger safety shell, \¥ 
created by the totally welded ¥ 
monocoque construction, 
is designed to resist intrusion, 











Front “crumple zone” designed to 
collapse on impact. 
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The steering shaft and the steering wheel hub 


are designed to collapse on impact. 


The steering box is located behind front axle 


for added protection. 


f the 120 safety features built as 

standard equipment into every 
new Mercedes-Benz, those designed 
to meet U.S. safety standards repre- 
sent less than half. Those designed to 
meet Mercedes-Benz safety standards 
represent the rest. 


The washboard principle 


For instance, the engineers wanted to 
keep the car’s taillights visible in foul 
weather. Solution: taillight lenses 
ribbed like washboards. Wind tunnel 
tests showed that most dirt and slush 
tend to collect on the outer surfaces — 
leaving the recessed grooves cleaner, 
longer. 

Because a side impact might acti- 
vate a push button and this in turn 
might pop open a door, the engineers 
designed push buttons out of the 
door handles of a Mercedes-Benz. 
They will open only by pulling. 

The engineers even found a way to 
make the mouldings that frame the 
windshield work in the cause of safety. 

They are actually designed to 
deflect rainwater away from the side 
windows as you cruise along in 
the wet. 

The windshield wipers, on the 
other hand, are aerodynamically de- 
signed to sweep across the windshield 


Electric sunroof (shown) available at added cost. 
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pulling and are equipped with an 


accidental opening on impact. 


with the airflow and thus resist “lift- 
ing; even in high-speed turbulence. 


Seeing is surviving 


Mercedes-Benz takes a dim view of 
styling that obstructs driver visibility; 
you can’t avoid what you can’t see. 
Result: a Mercedes-Benz driver is 
surrounded by as much glass as 
possible —in the sedans, for example, 
by a sweep of 85 percent unob- 
structed visibility. 

Notice that the fuel filler flap of a 
Mercedes-Benz is placed far ahead on 
the right rear fender, almost above the 
wheel. No random act: it leads to a 
fuel tank mounted so deep inboard 
that it sits above the rear axle —as far 
from exposure to a rear-end impact 
as possible. 


Strong law, stronger locks 


You may be heartened to know that 
the door locks on a Mercedes-Benz 
conform not just to the letter of the 
law but to its spirit. They far exceed 
the strength demanded by U.S. 
federal law. 

No law dictates it, but “crumple 
zones’ at the front and rear of a 
Mercedes-Benz body are designed 
to yield accordion-like, to absorb 
kinetic energy in a heavy impact and 
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The cone type door locks open only by 


inertia mechanism designed to resist 


Rear “crumple zone” designed to 
collapse on impact. 
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Gas tank located over rear axle 
surrounded by metal bulkheads. 
Corrugated filler-neck is designed to 
yield on side impact. 





lessen its effect on the passenger 
compartment. 

The steering box in a Mercedes- 
Benz sits behind the front axle, for ex- 
tra protection. The steering column is 
designed to yield and collapse on im- 
pact. The steering wheel itself is de- 
formable and its flat, padded center is 
meant to help dissipate the effect of a 
heavy impact over a large area. 

Every new Mercedes-Benz is 
safety-padded in the usual places, plus 
some unusual ones: e.g., the under- 
side of the instrument panel and the 
knob of the shift lever. The engineers 
didn’t want the glove-box door to 
pop open on an impact and become a 
menace to the front seat passenger — 
so the lock on the glove-box door 
isn'ta push button but a sliding 
mechanism. 


The search goes on 


These are some examples of the 120 
safety features built into every new 
Mercedes-Benz. Imposing as that 
number may seem, it is by no means a 
final one. Safety research and develop- 
ment at Mercedes-Benz have 

not stopped - and it is in- 

tended that they never will. 


©1978 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc., 
One Mercedes Drive, Montvale, NJ. 07645 
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The collection of Wool Dhurries fea 

tured is the largest and most varied in 

the world... available in custom color 

size, scale and design. Also in stock 

are Portuguese Needlework, Spanish 

Handknots, Geometrics, Orientals. 

CORP French Savonneries, Aubussons and 
@® many more unusual weaves. A full 


color 74 page catalogue is available 

to designers, decorators and archi- 
tects—$10.00. 

SHOWROOMS: 979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK/ 
BOSTON/CHICAGO/TROY, MICH./LOS ANGELES/ 


AK RAK O/NA AS/HQ ON /MIAM 
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Charles Demuth 


(1883-1935) 


gouache 1934 x 23% inches 


Signed (at lower left): Demuth Gloucester 1921 


To be included in the exhibition, 
The Eye of Stieglitz, 
at our galleries, 
October 7 to November 2, 1978 


Illustrated catalogue available 
$5.00 postpaid 


CHirschl : 


ALLERIES INC 


21 East 70th Street, New York 10021-(212) 535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday: 9:30 to 5:30, Saturday: 9:30 to 5 











Dyawing by E.R. Kinstler 
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Populism versus Elitism in the Arts 


AN OLD FRIEND Of mine, a retired museum director and 
accomplished fly fisherman, an authority on modern 
sculpture, who would rather watch a Red Sox game than 
the local repertory theater company, said to me at lunch 
recently, “Dammit. They’ve got quality and elitism mixed 
up. They say if you’re for quality, you’re an elitist. It’s a 
lot of blasted nonsense.” He was talking about the arts. 


High Culture Besieged by Detractors 

The “they” he was referring to are numerous these 
days. Some of them are politicians fighting to get govern- 
ment funds for their constituents who have pet projects 
that might conceivably come within the scope of arts 
councils. “They” are also some taxpayers who don’t see 
why their tax dollars should be used to support certain 
cultural enterprises—grand opera, for example—which 
they do not happen to enjoy, and believe to be vestigial 
remnants of embalmed arts. “They” are sociologists, who 
are more interested in “mass culture” than in what they 
refer to as “high culture.” Some are critics in the Marxist ~ 
tradition, who contend that only the privileged classes 
are well enough educated to enjoy anything that passes ~ 
for fine—as opposed to popular—art, and that supporting 
the fine is robbing the poor to amuse the rich. 

After lunch my friend and I watched a ball game. A _ 
second baseman, taking a toss from the shortstop, 
touched his base, leapt high to avoid a slide from first, 
and threw as he turned in the air to double the batter. 

‘That fellow,” my friend said, ‘“moves as beautifully as 
any ballet dancer and with as great control.” 

My friend, by some definitions, is an elitist. He 
admires quality and has spent his life searching for and 
isolating it, and making it available to the public. So are 
most baseball fans elitists. They go to ball games as much 
to see perfection of performance as any balletomane. 


Popular Culture Opposed on All Sides 
Not many years ago those who believed that high 
culture was threatened by mass and middlebrow culture 
were at loggerheads with those who saw in popular 
culture the promising wave of the future. They argued in 
the little magazines, in academic conclaves, indeed wher- 
ever the custodians of our sensibilities chose to dispute. 
There were those who were convinced that catering to 
“the masses” by “the media” was going to water down 
“all that is best” in our culture. The serious arts were 
about to be swamped, they insisted, by a wave of 
mediocrity. These critics were answered by those who 
contended that popular culture is democratic culture, that 
American culture could not and should not be measured 
continued on page 42 





See Nettle Creek samples at these fine stores. 
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Santa Rosa—Pedersen's 
Torrance—Barker Bros 
Tustin—Nettle Creek Shop 
Venture—Barker Bros 

Walnut Creek—Nettle Creek Shop 
West Covina—Barker Bros 
Whittler—Barker Bros 

Woodland Hills—Nettle Creek Shop 
Yucca Valley—House Boutique 


CANADA 

Burlington—Nettle Creek Shop 
Guelph—Nettle Creek Shop 
London—Nettle Creek Shop 
Montreal—N. G Valiquehe 

St. Catherines—Nettie Creek Shop 
Toronto—Foamcoil 


COLORADO 

Aurora—Nettle Creek Shop 

Colorado Springs—Nettle Creek Shop 
Englewood—Nettle Creek Shop 


CONNECTICUT 
Avon—Nettle Creek Shop 
Cos Cob—Nettile Creek Shop 
Greenwich—Roven's 
Hartford—G. Fox 
Orange—Nettie Creek Shop 
Stamford—W & J Sloane 
Westport—Nettle Creek Shop 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—W & J Sloane 
Woodward & Lothrop 


FLORIDA 

Boca Raton—Gattle's 

Clearwater—Nettle Creek Shop 

Ft. Lauderdate—Gattie's 
Random House 
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Fabrics of fashion plus custom workrooms to make exquisite 
draperies, bedspreads, furniture and accessories. 


Jacksonville—R. C. Jones 

Liberty Furniture 
Lakeworth—Sally's Fabrics 
Melbourne—Fine Interiors 
Miamt—Draperies & Spreads Etc 
North Miami Beach—Random House 
Pensacola—Nettle Creek Shop 
Pinellas Park—lvey's 
Pompano Beach—Georgetown Bed & Bath 
Sarasota—Kane's Furniture 

Nettle Creek Shop 

West Paim Beach—Pioneer Company 


GEORGIA 

Athens—Penny Pincher 

Atlanta—Nettle Creek Shop 
Augusta—Your Home the Nettie Creek Way 
St. Simons Island—Harvey & Harriet's 


HAWAII 
Honolulu—Nettle Creek Shop 
Kahului Maul—Nerland's 


ILLINOIS 
Arlington Heights—Nettle Creek Shop 
Bloomington—The Color Wheel 
Chicago—Colby's 

John M. Smyth 
Decatur—Accent Linen's & Decorating 
LaGrange—Nettle Creek Shop 
Northbrook—Colby’s 
Oak Brook—Colby's 
Urbana—Carson, Pirie Scott & Co 
Winnetka—Nettle Creek Shop 


INDIANA 
Napanee—Pletcher Furniture Village 


OWA 
Bettendorf—Nettle Creek Shop 
Des Moines—Black's Furniture 


KANSAS 
Prairie Village—Nettle Creek Shop 


MARYLAND 

Annapolis—Woodward & Lothrop 
Baltimore—Hutzler's 

Bethosda—W & J Sloane 

Chevy Chase—Woodward & Lothrop 
Columbla—Woodward & Lothrop 
Werson Mall—Woodward & Lothrop 
Gaithersburg—Woodward & Lothrop 
Landover—Woodward & Lothrop 
Montgomery Mall—Woodward & Lothrop 
Prince George—Woodward & Lothrop 
Tysons Corner—Woodward & Lothrop 
Wheaton—Woodward & Lothrop 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—Bed & Bath 
Shrewsbury—Porro's Curtains 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor—Deluxe Drapery & Shade 
Benton Harbor—Benton Harbor Awning 
Grand Rapids—Demond's 

Grosse Pointe—Nettle Creek Shop 


MINNESOTA 

Wayzate—Nettie Creek Shop 
MISSISSIPPI 

Tupelo—Netiie Creek Shop at Reed s 
MISSOURI 

St. Louls—Jeanne s Boutique & Bath 
NEVADA 

Las Vegas—Nettie Creek Shop 
Reno—Nettie Creek Shop 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wolfboro—Parson s Furniture 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City—Wallace Venetian Blind 
Hamburg—Vaniety Fabrics 
Northfield—Gro-sman's-Kensington 
Paramus—W & J Sloane 

Red Bank—W & J Sloane 

Short Hilis—W & J Sloane 


NEW YORK 
Albany—Maylair 
Buftalo—Gardner Furniture 
East Hampton—Nettle Creek Shop 
Garden City—W & J Sloane 
Hartsdale—Nettle Creek Shop 
Manhasset—Nettie Creek Shop 

W & J Sloane 
New York City—Saks Fifth Avenue 

W & J Sloane 

Rochester—Bayles Furniture 
Syracuse—Nettle Creek Shop at Bayles 
White Plains—W & J Sloane 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh—Hudson-Belk 
OHIO 
Cincinnatt—Nettle Creek Shop 
Cleveland—Ed Simon's Nettle Creek Shop 
Columbus—Lazarus 

Nettle Creek Shop 
Toledo—Nettle Creek Shop 
OKLAHOMA 
Enid—Donna’s Drapenes 
Oklahoma City—The Bedroom Shop 

Nettle Creek Shop 

Tulsa—Nettle Creek Shop 
OREGON 
Portland—Lipman’s 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown—Zeller's Furniture 


Bryn Mawr—Nettle Creek Shop 
Jenkintown—Nettle Creek Shop 
W & J Sloane 
Lansdale—Carlisie Interior Designs 
Monroeville—Nettie Creek 
Philadeiphia—Nettie Creek 
Pittsburgh—Kaufmann's 
Shadyside—Nettle C 
Westmoreland—Nettie Creek S 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charlestom— Southeastern Galleries 
Greenville—Nettle Creek Shap 


TENNESSEE 

Johnson Clity—Tri Cities Textile Mill Store 
Knoxville—Textile Mill Store 
Nashville—Nettle Creek Shop 


TEXAS 

DeSoto—Unique Interiors & Gifts 
El Paso—Reinhar''s 

Ft. Worth—Nettle Creek Shop 
Houston—Nettle Creek Shop 
San Antonio—Nettle Creek Shop 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria—W & J Sloane 

Fairtax—W & J Sloane 
Landover—Woodward & Lothrop 
Richmond—Thalhimer's 
Salem—Stephenson-Aldndge 

Seven Corners—Woodward & Lothrop 
Virginia Beach—Willis Wayside Furniture 


WASHINGTON 
Bellevue—Bed & Bath 
Seattle—Bed & Bath 


WISCONSIN 
Brookfieid—Nettle Creek Shop 
Milwaukee—Kunzelmann-Esser 
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CABINET: SHOWN IN MIXED BURL WITH 
STAINLESS STEEL BASE. DESIGNED BY PAUL EVANS. 
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WILLIAM POWELL FRITH 


(1819-1909) 


RICHARD ANSDELL 


(1815-1885) | 
“My Lady’s Pets” 

Oil on Canvas 35-1/4” x 27-1/2” 
Signed by both and dated 1860 





Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


a St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 « (504) 524- of 


By appointment only 













Willow & Reed 
Fine Rattan Furniture 


All Willow & Reed furniture designed by Henry Olko 


Design Patented 
Willow & Reed Inc./N.Y. Showroom: 315 E. 62 St., N.Y. 10021/PL 5-1355 


Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Houston, Los Angeles, 
liami, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington D.C. 
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or constricted by formulas imported from Europe, with 
its traditions of aristocratic and autocratic and academic 
control of taste. The very flexibility and social and 
intellectual mobility of our society fertilized the growth 
of a great variety of audiences for the arts over which no 
one could take control. It was a jolly confrontation of 
points of view, which served to change nothing. 

The word elite occurred sparingly in these arguments. It 
has an unpleasant ring in American ears. Now it has 
turned up, because politics has gotten into the act. 

What in the 1950s was a dispute, about high culture 
versus what Dwight MacDonald nicknamed “midcult” 
and “‘masscult,’”” has become a name-calling. “Elitist” and 
‘Populist’ have become epithets. Money has changed the 


“THEY SAY IF YOU Kista 
QUALITY, YOU RES 
ELITIST. ITS NONSENSE 


tune. When the high arts (that is the museums, sym- 
phonies, opera companies, and so on) were poorer, their 
champions and detractors argued about philosophical 
matters; now they argue about who ought to have first 
crack at the till. Since the National Foundation on the ~ 
Arts and the Humanities became a reality in 1965, the 
federal, state and local subsidies to art institutions have ~ 
grown from almost nothing to about $300 million a year. 
On the one hand, the so-called elitists argue for the 
maintenance of quality in both the established and - 
experimental arts, and on the other, the so-called popu- 
lists argue that “the People” are not served by these arts, 
which are too recondite to contribute to their everyday 
fulfillment and their need for constructive leisure. More- 
over, they should get their share of the tax dollars to 
promote popular arts and crafts. Obviously I over- 
simplify their positions, but so, it seems to me, do they. 


A Moderate Voice in the Debate 

The result is something that those of us who urged 
caution about the intrusion of government into the arts 
some years ago warned against. Tax dollars are political 
chips, whether they are for the arts or for, housing or 
highways. Politicians are going to get what they can for 
their constituents, and their taste is going to reflect their 
constituents’ taste. The worst that can happen is that this 
might lead, as it did in the 1950s, to politically motivated 
decisions about which arts are “good” and which are 
“bad.” And this, in the democracy of the ball park or of 
the museum, is none of government’s business. 

Quality of life is its business, however, and quality 
should be the only measure by which funding for the 
arts, “high” and “popular,” should be divided. 0 


A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 
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CELLO MIONI 


LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 
DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
PALM DESERT 
ROMA 
MILANO 
LONDON 
AMMAN 


114 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD — CALIFORNIA 90048 

CHASERIE L.T.D. — 979 THIRD AVENUE — NEW YORK 10022 

ELIOT & ASSOCIATES — 709 OAKLAWN PLAZA — TEXAS 75207 

ROZMALLIN — 1253 MERCHANDISE MART — ILLINOIS 60654 

73-241 HIGHWAY 111 — CALIFORNIA 92260 

ARREDAMENTO E ARTE — CORSO D’ITALIA 88 — ROMA, ITALY 

STOPINO ARREDAMENTI — VIA DEL POPOLO 16 — 27029 VIGEVANO — ITALY 
ZARACH — 183 SLOANE STREET — LONDON S.W.1. — ENGLAND 

JORDAN DESIGN CENTER COMPANY L.T.D. — P.O. BOX 5122 — AMMAN. — JORDAN 


Va Deen SU Lits 
(212) 755-7772 
(214) 744-0868 
(312) 467-6860 
(714) 568-2238 
(06) 862-093 
(0381) 85-664 
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Inspired adaptations of authentic porcelains and textiles of the Js 
Edo period (1603-1868) and named after the Imperial Villa in Kyoto, Japan, Nae 
one of the architectural jewels of the Orient. : 
The Katsura Collection with its magnificent motifs and exquisite | 


colorations is presented in the characteristically superb quality of Schumacher— : ge 
the source of fine fabrics, wallcoverings and carpets. 





SGHUMAGHER 


939 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


Available through interior designers, 

Lord.& Taylor, Stewart &Co., Stewart Dry Goods, 
Sibley Lindsay & Curr, H &S Pogue, 

Stix Baer Fuller, The Denver, Jos: Horne Co., 
Huffman-Koos and other fine stores. 
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32 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-4368 





Bronze plaque with Bacchus on one side, 
a Bacchante on the other. 
North Italian, circa 1520 
Height: 4% inches 
European Works of Art Catalogue two dollars 





Berry-Hill Galleries, Inc. 


743 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 
CABLES BERRYHILL NEW YORK 


Carle John Blenner (American, 1864-1952) 
Oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches 
Signed: Carle J. Blenner 


PRICE GLOVER INC. 


57 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 486-9767 


“Peonies”’ 





Eighteenth century fruitwood Welsh dresser 
with the original brass handles. Circa 1770 
Height: 8142" Width: 66” 


(212) 753-8130 








Association Secretary 
59 East 57th Street 
New York 10022 
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Duke of Gloucester Street 
Williamsburg Va. 23185 ee 
(804) 229-6860 ‘ = 








Very fine mahogany fitted dressing chest, 
contains secret drawer and lock boxes. 
English, circa 1790-1800 
Height: 738’’ Depth: 107%’ Length: 1412” 


BESHAR'S 


Established 1898 


49 E. 53rd St. 2nd FI., New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) PL 8-1400 
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Antique Kazak, 
circa 1870-90, 
Persimmon field, 
bordered with 
bright navy 
diamonds. 
Second border of 
palest lemon 
with teal green. 
3.6 x 5.3 
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Philip 


Colleck 


of ILomdom 
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122 East 57th Street New York 10022 (212) 753-1544 


Superb satinwood sepentine fitted chest 
of drawers, fitted with writing slide and 
dressing table. English circa 1780. 
Height: 33° Width: 46’’ Depth: 19” 











Chinese Export porcelain armorial bowl. 
Arms: Society of Bucks 

Industry produces wealth and unanimity 
is the strength of society 


Motto: 


15 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 759-3715 


N oA + OOO aN 
eros catstahefes 
¥} #, Ne ¢ ¢ Soe 


Nineteenth century English needlework carpet 
208: X 13.2 


scl 


124 East 55th Street 
New York N.Y. 10022 
(212) 753- 8060 


JUSSE 


825 Madison Avenue 
Es tablished 1 1906 


New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 879-3344 


Fine George III mahogany 
sofa — games table with 
backgammon and chess board. 
Circa 1810 
Height: 27%2"" Depth: 23” 

’ flaps down 





Width: 3812’ 
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Association Secretary 
59 East 57th Street 
New York 10022 


DIDIER AARONne 


32 East 67th Street New York New York 10021 
(212) 988-5248 


A Louis XVI “secretaire a sieeanae 
in red lacquer and parquetry by 
Garnier, Master in 1743 
Height: 50” Width: 40’ Depth: 1672” 


MATTHEWe 
ELISABETH SHARPE 


Spring Mill, Conshohocken, Pa. 19428 (215) 828-0205 





Handsome copper coffeepot 
English, 1750-1770 
Height: 12% inches 


59 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-7620 


STAIR S88 


& Company 


One of a pair 
of rare 
padouk wood 
china cabinets 
Circa 1745 














RALPH M. CHAIT cater 


12 East 56th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-0937 


FIRESTONE and PARSON 


The Ritz Carlton Hotel Boston, Mass. 02117 (617) 266-1858 
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Rare famille verte porcelain plate, 
decorated with the figure of Lao Tze 

riding on a water buffalo. 
K’ang Hsi period 1622-1722 A.D. 
Diameter 15% inches 









Fine George III silver teapot 
made by William Vincent 
London 1773 

Height: 5 inches 


















RICHARD L. FEIGEN« CO. 


900 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 212-628-0700 






James Robinson 


INC. 
12 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PL 2-6166 
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“Pair of George III 
period sterling 
silver candlesticks 
made in Sheffield 
in 1794 
by John Green & Co 
Height: 12 inches 




















Gerard van Edema, circa 1675 
94 x 113 inches 
Provenance: The Earls of Burlington; 
The Dukes of Devonshire, Chatsworth 
































A LAVIEILLE RUSSIE 


781 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 752-1727 


S. J. SHRUBSOLE 


104 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-8920 














Members of 
the Association are 
available for lectures 
upon written 
application to 
the Secretary. 

















A fine pair of antique English silver 
salvers By the Royal Goldsmith Paul Storr 
London 1818 
Weight: 68 oz. Diameter: 105 inches 






From our collection of jewelry 


Diamond set Maltese cross 
% English, circa 1780 
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Robert Adam: The Compleat Architect 
By James Normile 





THIS YEAR MARKS the 250th birthday of Robert Adam, and 
it is being celebrated, not only in the United Kingdom 
where he was born, but by connoisseurs of architecture 
and interior design all over the world. 

Robert Adam was the complete architect, a perfec- 
tionist who designed everything: the structure, the inte- 
riors, the furniture and appointments. Down to the last 
finicky detail such as doorknobs and dog kennels, noth- 
ing was beneath his attention. Until the eccentricities of 
the nineteenth century, Robert Adam may have been the 
last truly British architect, a genuine original. 

Born in Scotland, on July 3, 1728, Robert Adam was the 
second of four brothers, all of whom became architects; 
but, of the four, Robert was the only one to achieve lasting 
greatness. His reputation remains undimmed after 2% 
centuries, and his work still ranks among the most 
graceful, decorative and revolutionary in the whole 
history of British architecture and interior design. 


Genius in the Augustan Age 

He was born into the Augustan Age, a period of 
stability and common sense. Commerce and industry 
were burgeoning, and it was the Golden Age of English 
arts and letters. Young Robert Adam had a hard school- 
ing, six hours a day almost every day of the year, with no 
vacations. His school, a gloomy place among the tene- 
ment blocks of Edinburgh Old Town, was packed with 
about ninety boys. There he conned the classics, emerg- 
ing some five years later, a bright boy with a sound 
knowledge of Latin grammar and literature—and not 
much else. In those days, ‘other accomplishments” had 
to be acquired from some place other than the classroom. 
The stately balance and resonance of Roman rhetoric 
were so drummed into Robert Adam that, to him, the 
ancient Roman civilization became a paragon of amity, 
manly virtues and civilized conduct. 

A few years spent at Edinburgh University not only 
lent polish to his classical education but brought Robert 
Adam into the mainstream of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, along with philosopher David Hume, economist 
Adam Smith, historian William Robertson, painter Allan 
Ramsay, natural historian Adam Ferguson and diarist 
James Boswell. This goodly company Robert was to find 
useful in his ambition to become a great architect. 


The Years of Apprenticeship 

In 1754, after apprenticeship to his father, William, the 
leading Scottish architect of his day, the personable 
twenty-six-year-old Robert embarked on the Grand Tour. 
This was to be the capstone to his education as gentle- 
man, man of the world and architect. In Italy, for three 


AQ 


years, he divided his time between social life and serious 


. studies of the architectural remains of ancient Rome. 


On the Continent, Robert Adam learned quickly to 
“make a leg” with Parisian grace, to wear fine clothes 
among princes, dukes and duchesses, and to ingratiate 
himself with Italianate Englishmen whose wealth and 
prestige, he guessed shrewdly, would enhance his career. 

One of the most important new friends Adam made 
was Jacques Louis Clérisseau, the French architect and 
archaeologist. Clérisseau fired Adam’s enthusiasm to 
sketch every scrap of Roman remains to be found in Italy 





«Photograph courtesy of Art and Aichitecture Division, The New York Public Library. 


Library of Syon House bears hallmarks of Adam’s Neo-Classic style. 


and, as they traveled together, taught him a free and easy 
draftsmanship that would accurately, but dramatically, 
record the ancient ruins. This drawing technique ab- 
sorbed the essential spirit, if not the letter, of classical 
antiquity. It was a great gift, much to Adam’s own 
romantic taste, and it would endear him to Piranesi and 
give vitality to Adam’s architectural and interior designs. 

Adam and Clérisseau eventually reached Spalatro, in 
Dalmatia—what is now Split, in Yugoslavia. Here Adam 
saw—and seized—his opportunity in a splendid ruin, little | 
known and unrecorded. It was the Palace of Diocletian, 
and in a hurried and harassed five weeks he measured 
and drew it in exhaustive and expressive detail. 


A Unique Contribution to Architectural History 
In 1764 Adam published this mass of drawings in a 
great folio that was entitled The Ruins of the Palace of the 
Emperor Diocletian at Spalatro. His book was an instant 
success among the elite of both England and the Conti- 
nent, and the aristocrats in politics, arts and letters; they 
realized that Adam’s studies of the palace were a unique 
contribution to architectural history. The book was 
Adam’s diploma, summa cum laude, and it enabled him 
continued on page 52 
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FURNITURE: STENDIG INTERNATIONAL 





To create the world's most beautiful environments is the avowed 
purpose of Stendig International. Here is elegance incarnate for dining. 


The table TRIFOGLIO stands on a base of mirror polished chrome: a trio of Sethe 
columns soaring from intersecting circles. The top is a round of Breche Nevelle ee 
marble. It is also available in smoked glass, other marbles, granite, slate or fine . 

relree For seating 8 to 10, there is a round-end rectangular 
table with double pedestal base. 


srRes Tele eect felg-laar- Liem ia Coe ebony finish and our Windsor cotton 
velour—or your fabric. The construction is unique, flexible. Lean back and the 
chair Sr to your contour. 


TRIFOGLIO is the work of Italian designer Sergio Asti. URSULA is by Heinrich 
Gerhard of Switzerland. These illustrious names are among the gifted designers 
linked with Stendig International. 








New York: 410 East 62 Street Chicago: 950 Merchandise Mart ‘ 
Los Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Miami Minneapolis Royal Oak, MI San Francisco Ree 


Representatives in all major cities. Refer to White Pages or write to Stendig Inc., a subsidiary 
' od Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York a (212) PKs tte 
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Stendia International _ 





AN ELEGANT ENCOUNTER. 


You know it the moment you open a special gift and 
discover one of our Royal Copenhagen treasures inside. _ 
Each is of delicate porcelain, painted entirely by hand in .. 
distinctive under-glaze colors. The collection a 

15.00 to 50.00. The Galleries 
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The Bath in Fiberglass 
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Acton, Mass 
Arlington, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Aurora, Ohio 
Bellevue, Wash 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich 
Boca Raton, Fla. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Downers Grove, Il 
E. Hanover, N.J 
Houston, Texas 
Humble, Texas 
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Mamaroneck, N-Y. 


Memphis, Tenn 

Mt. Kisco, N-Y. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Pacheco, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Redwood City, Calif. 
Sarasota, Fla. 
Scottsdale, Ariz 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Strafford-Wayne, Pa. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Wilton, Conn. 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
Zionsville, Ind. 
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Stuart, Fla. opening Fall 1978 











DESIGN: REFROSPEGTIVE 


continued from page 48 


to become what he had always dreamed he would be: the 
most popular and fashionable architect in Britain. 

The rich and lordly in England loved novelty, and the 
fresh designs of Robert Adam brought them relief from 
the boredom of Baroque-Rococo, pseudo-Gothic and the 
suffocation of Palladio and his slavish imitators. Patrons 
waited their turn to employ the young architect. 

He began a glorious and grinding career. Great house 
after house sprang from his drawing board. Their Neo- 
Classic dignity dotted London and the countryside: Syon 
House, Kedleston Hall, Shardeloes, Mershan-le-Hatch, 
Kenwood, 20 Portman Square, Osterley Park, Hatchlands, 
Harewood House and dozens of others. Many of these 
called for the remodeling of existing houses, and in some, 





ADAM'S WORK IS AMONG THE 
MOST GRACEFUL IN THE AISikss 
OF BRITISH ARCHITEG3RGiS 


interiors. But such was his ingenuity and versatility that | 
by 1773 the Adam style had completely superseded 
Palladianism in England, and within a few years its 
influence had spread abroad as far as Russia and America. 


The Timeless Appeal of the Adam Style 

The Adam style in interior design was marked with 
tastefully disposed niches, lunettes, stucco reliefs, fes- 
toons and classical ornament. While many of these novel 
ideas came from Adam’s research into the most sensa- 
tional finds of the century—the ruined houses of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii—Adam gave his designs a 
lightness of touch, an elegance of color and a refinement 
of proportion that made them unique and very British. 
Although we now see the Adam style in this light—as 
very British—it is interesting to speculate on how much it 
may have influenced, rather than merely reflected, the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Robert Adam’s ambition was insatiable and it nearly 
outreached itself in the famous Adelphi Terrace project. 
Built on the Thames Embankment in London, this great 
experiment in urban planning, undertaken with his 
brothers, was almost a financial disaster. But eventually 
the grand scheme worked as designed, and the terrace 


_ was continuously occupied for nearly two centuries until 


the shame of its demolition, in 1937. : 

At his death, in 1792, Robert Adam was given a 
splendid funeral in Westminster Abbey. His pallbearers 
included dukes and earls of Britain, all grateful patrons 
and devoted friends. Opposite Poets’ Corner, Adam lies 
among his peer architects, in obvious peace with rivals 
and foes. His stone is worn, the lettering barely legible; it 
says simply: Robert Adam, Esquire, Architect. 0 





James Normile is a rare books specialist who writes with particular 
knowledge and interest about art, architecture and cultural history. 
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AVAILABLE THROUGH 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS & 


: “The teeta eee Cg 
WALLCOVERING RETAILERS the NORFOLA f 


Designed & styled by JOHN LEIGH SPATH : 
Send 75¢ for inspiring Country Ambience brochure in full color or $2.00 
for brochure plus samples of The Artisans and Norfolk wallcovering to: 
4000-AN CHEVY CHASE DR., LOS ANGELES 90039 
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TheFrench& English Antique 


For The Trade 
California 


SANTA BARBARA 
Alec’s 207 €E. Yanonali Zip 93101 
Ph (805) 965-0703 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su, M 
Restoration of fine finishes and antique furni- 
ture for the trade and collector. L.A. pick-up and 
delivery. Conscientious craftsmanship since 
1960. A call ahead is advisable 


Retail 
California 
LA JOLLA 





Sage a 

Sarat IE oo in Ate 

casero Wee Arq “| 
Thomas R. Ladner Anti ues 
414 La Canada Zip 92037 

Ph (714) 459-3753 Hrs 10-5 and by appt 
Select English, Continental period furniture. Di- 
rect importer 17th, 18th C. Thomas R. Ladner, 


ASID 
SAN CLEMENTE 





Small Chippendale desk on Stand. Circa 1760 
Faded Brown Mahogany. 22" wide. 14" Deep 
39" High. From Colby Antiques of San Clemente 


Colby Antiques of San Clemente 

510 N. El Camino Real Zip 92672 

Ph (714) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 11-5 
Investment quality antiques are stressed. 18th, 
19th C. English and European. Formerly of Port 
O'Call Pasadena 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 
Lillian Johnson Antiques 405 Third St 
Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M, Tu 
Haviland matching service specialist with over 
700 patterns in stock, 2,500 requests answered 
annually. Write today. We both buy and sell 


sar JUAN CARISTRANG 





G. R. Durenberger 
31431 Camino Capistrano Zip 92675 
Ph (714) 493-1283 Hrs Tu thru Sat 


Nationally recognized antiquarian specializing 
in direct importation of 18th, 19th C. English 
antiques. Large inventory displayed in room 


settings. An advance call is suggested 
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Solid Bronze Vestibule Table 

Mid 19th C. Louis XV 
Rococo Style. From Corinthian 

Studios of Saratoga 

Corinthian Studios 

20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd 

Ph (408) 867-4630 Hrs 9-5:30, Sun 12-5:30 

A gallery of fine things for discriminating col- 

lectors. The very best in every category 


STOCKTON 
Regency Antiques and Interiors 
3201 W. Benjamin Holt Dr 
Ph (209) 951-3393 Hrs 10-6, 12-6 Su, cl M 
Importers of general antiques, furnishings, gifts 


Illinois 





CHICAGO 
Donrose Galleries, Inc. 751 N. Wells 
Ph (312) 337-4052 Hrs 10-5, cl Sun 
Chicago's largest antique dealer specializing in 
18th and 19th C. English, French, American 
and Oriental furniture. Objets d'art and paint- 
ings. Wholesale/Retail 





Louis XV Walnut Provincial Commode. French, Circa 1750. 
From Christy Donoghue Antiques of Victoria. 


Kentucky 


DANVILLE 





Riffemoor Lexington Rd. Zip 40422 

Ph (606) 236-6582 Hrs 9-5, Sa 9-1, cl Sun. 
Over 50 years of dealing with 17th, 18th C. 
English and continental furnishings. Direct im- 
portations. Specializing in country oak and 
early walnut. Complete interior design service. 


HOPKINSVILLE 
a, 
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Gordon Cayce Inc. Main at 14th 

Ph (502) 886-3911 Hrs 9-5, Sat 9-1, cl Sun. 
For 50 years offering 17th, 18th C. English oak, 
walnut and mahogany furniture, porcelain, 
silver. 18th, 19th C. oil paintings. 75 minutes 
from Nashville, 2%2 hours from Louisville. 


LEXINGTON 
TheAppleTree 113WaltonAve. Zip40508 
Ph (606) 252-1309 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun. 
18th and 19th C. English and American furni- 
ture, accessories and Oriental rugs. Also in 
Louisville at 117 Wiltshire Ave., (502) 897- 
9743. 

Donald McGurk Inc. Kentucky and Central 
Ph (606) 253-0137 18th C. English furniture. 
Oriental rugs. Oriental, English porcelains. 
Elizabeth Simpson Antiques 

Avon Farm-Briar Hill Pike - Rt 4 

Ph (606) 299-5690 Hrs 10-5, Sat by appt. 
Direct importer of distinguished English 18th 
century furniture and accessories. 


Ollections 























LOUISVILLE 
Bittners 731 East Main Street 
Ph. (502) 584-6349 
Fine 18th century antiques since 1854. 


Glasscock Interiors, Inc. 

155 Chenoweth Ln. Zip 40207 
Ph (502) 895-0212 

Specializing in fine 17th and 18th C. English | 
tiques, paintings, accessories and Oriental ru’ 


MIDWAY 
D. Lehman & Sons Route US 62 
Ph (606) 846-4513 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. 
18th C. American, English furniture, accessori 


SHELBYVILLE 
Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 
Historic Science Hill Zip 40065 
Ph (502) 633-4382 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. 
In one of the oldest buildir 
in Kentucky, today Scie 
Hill houses one of the larg) 
collections of fine Engl 
antique furniture, rare and 
Wakefield-Scearce usual silver and porcelains, 

Galleries the country. Lunch and din 


New Jersey : 


SUMMIT 
Catherine Blair Antiques 
350 Springfield Ave. 
Ph (201) 273-5771 Hrs 11-5, cl Su, or by ap 
American and English 18th and 19th C. for: 
furniture and decorative accessories. Appr 
sal service. Brass, needlework are specialtie 


North Carolina 
WILSON 





Boone's Antiques, Inc. 
Box 3796 Hwy. 301 South 
Ph (919) 237-1508 

Fine period American and English furniturd 
Oriental porcelains and carpets. Wholesal 
and retail. 


Texas 


VICTORIA 
Christy Donoghue Antiques 
2424 N. Navarro ‘ j 
Ph (512) 573-7895 
Fine European and Oriental antiques, pain) 
ings and objets d'art. Oriental rugs. Photc) 
available. Dealer will ship anywhere. 


Washington 
SEATTLE 


Vintage House Antiques 

19918 Aurora Ave. North 

Ph (206) 542-2049 Hrs 1-4:30, cl Su, M. 
A beautiful collection of choice silver, china, 4 
glass, wicker and furniture. 


For The Trade 
ilifornia 
MM SAUSALITO 
rilmports 40 Filbert Ave. Zip 94965 
1415) 332-0245 Hours by appointment 
ge collections of 18th and 19th C. Japanese 
‘geri porcelains. Including rare sets, unusual 


‘lai pes, Museum quality pieces. Regular 
ments. Trade only. 

















Retail 
lifornia 

LAGUNA BEAC 
tren Imports — vn 


ar East Fine Art 
.§)0 S. Coast Hwy 
“#92651 
1(714) 494-6505 
“W 9:30-5:30, cl Su. 
ce 1937 presenting 
2 of the largest 
nlections of fine 
ental art. Snuff 
tles, porcelains, 
eens, netsukes, , 
)nzes, furniture, 
elry and lacquer 
sonally selected ‘ 
world wide trips 
the P.R. of China, 
1 ban and Europe. In 
; iim Springs too. 
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pth Century Kwan Yin of Pure Light Apple 
Green Jadeite. 122" Tall. $15,000. 
From Warren Imports of Laguna Beach. 


LOS ANGELES 
9A Oriental Antiques 
(65 Melrose Ave. Zip 90069 
) (213) 653-6267 Hrs 10-5:30, cl Su 
ect importer from China, Korea, Japan. 
ests, paintings, pottery, folk art and decora- 
'€ accessories. Trade welcome. 
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/ie Gallery 

5 Malaga Cove Place: Zip 90274 

) (213) 375-2212 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun. 

rect importer specializing in Oriental anti- 
Jes. 17th, 18th C. screens, Ming furniture, 
tchen chests, paintings, fabrics, jade, Mon- 
dlian jewelry, accessories. Appointments 
Jggested. In Tokyo at 11-6 Akasaka I-chome, 
‘inato-Ku, Tokyo 107. Ph 585-4816. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
alace Edward Antiques 
799 Union Sreet 
, Zip 94123 
Ph (415) 928-2919 
Hrs 10-6, cl Sun. 
Specializing in fine Vienna 
Regulators and other choice 
clocks—all guaranteed for 
one year. A mix of period Eng- 
lish, French & Austrian furni- 
ture and objet d'art makes this 
intimate shop a delight to visit. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





Tung Chih Tea Pot. 4" High. From 
Oriental Porcelain Gallery of San Francisco. 


Oriental Porcelain Gallery 

49 Maiden Lane Zip 94108 

Ph (415) 397-7506 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun. 
Second floor gallery specializing in 19th C. 
Chinese and Japanese porcelains. Exclusive 
collections featured through the year. 





Kuang Hsu Porcelain Table Screen. 
Tung Chih Celadon and Blue Ginger Jar. 
From Orientations of San Francisco. 


Orientations 16 Maiden Lane Zip 94108 
Ph (415) 981-3972 Hrs 11-5, cl Su. 

At number 16 you will find an ambience created 
for the discriminating collector. Featuring 
Oriental furnishings and art. Just off Union 


Square. 
SANTA BARBARA 
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Rare Blue and White Porcelain Chinese Zodiac 


Figures. Dragon 34" Tall, 11” Wide at Base. 
Horse 33" Tall, 9" Wide at Base. From 
Morrey's Antiques of Santa Barbara. 


Morrey’s 1225 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-4464 Hrs 10-5, cl for lunch, Sun. 
Quality Oriental and European art treasures. 
Furniture, porcelains, screens, scrolls. 


SANTA MONICA 


ms 





Superb Japanese Multi-Color Bronze by Miyao 


27" High. From |. M. Chait of Santa Monica. 


I.M. Chait Gallery 
2409 Wilshire Blvd Zip 90403 
Ph (213) 828-8537 Hrs 11-5, cl Th, Sun. 


Specialist in Oriental art in a new location. 
Jade, porcelains, enamels, ivories, netsuke, 
carvings, bronzes, snuff bottles, lacquer. 
Member Appraisers Association of America, 


Inc. 





The Orental Antiaue Collection 
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One of a Pair Chinese Export “Lotus” Plates. 


Circa 1760. From Douglas Lorie of Palm Beach. 


Douglas Lorie, Inc. 

334 Worth Ave. Zip 33480 

Ph (305) 655-0700 Open all year. 

Antique crystal, porcelain, silver, Dorothy 
Doughty Birds, Royal Worcester Cybis and 
Boehm porcelains. Appraising. 


Virginia 
WILLIAMSBURG 


TK Oriental Arts a a ae ee 
and Antiques . : 
1784 Jamestown Rd. : 
Zip 23185 
Ph (804) 229-7720 
Hrs 11-5, cl Tu 
Oriental wood-block 
prints, jade, ivory, 
porcelains, paintings 
and furniture. 





Painting on Paper of 
Courtesan Attributed 
to Okumura Masanobu, 
a Famous Ukiyo-e 
Artist. 1686-1764. 
From TK Oriental Arts 
of Williamsburg 





THE SOCIETY FOR ASIAN AleT PIRESE 


Creasures of the Orient 


DEALERS SHOW AND COLLECTORS EXHIBITION 
HALL OF FLOWERS IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 


Featuring more than 40 prestigious international dealers 
Rare objects from West Coast Collections @ Illustrated Catc 


n Ar’ Museum 


Sate Fark, Sar 


solden 


@ March 29th, 30th, 3lst, April Ist, 1979 
|c/oAsia 1 FRANCISC 






































Introducing Silver Shell. 


ONONEIDA 


The silvercube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence 





MANUEL CANOVAS 


7 An exquisite collection of fabrics, i 
A wallcoverings and carpets. | 
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979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, (212) 688-5611 


c/o DONGHIA, MERCHANDISE MART, 
CHICAGO, (312) 822-0766 


c/o DONGHIA, 8715 MELROSE AVENUE, | 
LOS ANGELES, (213) 657-6060 it 








GOLLEC TORSGNOSE-LIF 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


THE FRENCH academi- 
cian Claude Dejoux 
sculpted this terra- 
cotta bust of Mme du 
Barry in 1764. Dejoux 
(1732-1816) enjoyed a 

4 career that spanned 
the reign of Louis XVI, the Revolution 
and Directory, the First Empire and the 
exile of Napoleon to Elba. Though his 
acceptance by the French Academy 
attests to his skill, Dejoux’s early rec- 
ognition at Versailles was probably 
due to the influence of his mentor, 
Guillaume Coustou, who had been 
commissioned by Louis XIV to execute 
most of the important sculpture for 
the royal chapel. See page 72. 





CONTEMPORARY 
American artist 
David Ligare 
often chooses 
transient ob- 
jects, such as 
these blocks of 
ice on a bluff overlooking Big Sur, 
California, and makes preliminary 
studies in wet beach sand—an almost 
conceptual approach. Yet he draws 
upon an interest in Greek sculpture to 
create his abstractly classical composi- 
tions. Since he uses a camera and 
paints realistically, he could be called a 
Photo-Realist; his enigmatic aesthetic, 
however, is dominated by a regard for 
surfaces—reflection, transparency and 
light—which actually makes him a 
contemporary successor to the French 
Impressionists. See page 88. 


THIS DIRECTOIRE-in- 
spired lyre-backed 
chair was created 
by Duncan Phyfe, 
the Scottish-born 
American designer 
whose furniture is 
noted for its ex- 
cellence of crafts- 
manship and delicacy of line. Phyfe 
(1768-1854) interpreted the designs of 
the modified Sheraton, Directoire and 
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Empire styles. He generally used rare 
Cuban and Santo Domingan ma- 
hogany, which is exceptional for its 
elegant graining and rich, red color. 
Two design elements also made 
Phyfe’s work unique: reeding (the re- 
verse of fluting), raised and tapered to 
create lightness; and the lyre motif, 
often detailed in strings of brass or 
whalebone and a graceful filet of 
ebony at the top. See pages 100-101. 


THESE LIKENESSES Of Cath- 
erine de Médicis and her 
husband, Henry II of 
France, were enameled on 
bronze with a technique 
advanced in fifteenth- 
century Flanders, which 
utilized a fused glass 
paste that could be ap- 
plied to a metal backing with a brush, 
like paint, and then fired; thus, the 
artist had greater latitude for detail 
than with earlier methods of the craft. 
Also, metal strips, or cloisons, were no 
longer needed to separate the colors, 
thus permitting subtler modeling of 
the primarily Italianate motifs. The 
French town of Limoges became the 
center for this type of enameling, 
which decorated many objects of 
beauty and refinement far into the 
seventeenth century. See page 118. 


THIS SCRAPWORK SCREEN iS 
exactly that—scraps of 
pictures roughly cut 
from magazines and en- 
gravings are glued to a 
painted canvas screen. 
Scrapwork is an exten- 
sion of decoupage, the 
skilled organization and 
application of paper de- 
signs, which originated 
in 18th-century Europe as a folk art, in 
imitation of chic Oriental lacquer- 
work. The designs used in scrapwork 
are usually more inventive and less 
accurately mounted than in de- 
coupage; the effect, as in this example, 
is fresh and naive. See page 138. 





















THE FRAME Of this 1810 
mirror is composed of 
overlapping leaf forms 
and cupid figures, carved 
from plackets of thin 
bone and attached to the 
wood understructure. It is 
one of many objects of 
straw, bone and/or wood made by 
French prisoners of war during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 
Often, conscripted craftsmen taught 
their skills to other soldiers, who then 
became folk artists. The hand tools 
and materials were both inexpensive 9 
and readily available. The bone was 
purchased from kitchens; though a 
prosaic source, it feels, and could 
be worked like ivory, yet it does not 
yellow as much with age. See page 139. 





THIS NEW GUINEA wood fig- 
ure—actually an orator’s 
chair—is carved in the tra- 
ditional style of the Sepik 
River area. Such Melane- 
sian-type life-size figures, 
with huge beaked heads, 
were set up in “men’s 
houses” during certain 
rites. Novices were first 
told that the carvings were. 
supernatural spirits, then © 
that they were man-made symbols. 
The latter information, however, was 4 
not divulged to women. See page 143. — 


THIs_ colorful 
1970 work en- 
titled Rio Rita 
/ was painted by 
American artist 
Larry Zox. 7 
“color field” 
painter, Zox utilizes an overall com- 
position without a central focus or ~ 
even a minimum of part-to-part rela- 
tionships. Inspired by such motifs as 
Monet's lily ponds, many contempo- 
rary artists have explored this milieu— 

reducing forms, and increasing the | 
sizes of canvases—in order to achieve 
pure optical sensation. See page 157.0 
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The eagle has always been a symbol 
of our highest standards: Pride. Honor. 
Honesty. And now both the eagle and 
what he represents are in danger of 
slipping away from us. 

At Whirlpool we believe we must 
all meet the challenge of protecting 
these standards. We feel it’s so impor- 
tant to our way of life that everything 
we do is directed toward this goal. 

lt starts with pride. Pride in-our 
craftsmanship. We follow this basic 
rule: If we can’t make something right, 


/ we won't make it at all. 


And then, most importantly, we be- 


| lieve that once we sell something we’re 
} honor bound to stand behind it. 


We begin with a warranty our Cus- 


) tomers can read and understand. We 
) feel that if we eliminate confusion we 
} can create confidence. We believe 
) that’s important. 


We also have a special program. 


) One that deals with a subject nobody 
| likes to talk about: Service. We have to 
be honest about it—even the finest appli- 


<<—> 4 
Whirlpool 


' Didhe expect 
too much from us? 





ances need repairing at times. So at 
Whirlpool we've developed a “Design- 
For-Service-Program.” It means that 
when we build a product we design it 
So it can be repaired quickly and easily. 
If you’ve ever heard a repairman Say, “‘| 
can fix it, but it'll take a while to get at 
it,’ then you'll appreciate it all the more. 

Our Cool-Line® service is a toll free 
telephone service that’s always there to 
help you. Try it: 800-253-1301. In Mich- 
igan: 800-632-2243. 

We have a Customer Satisfaction 
“Call-Back Audit’? where we make ran- 
dom calls just to make sure a warranty 
claim or service call has been handled 
to your satisfaction. It’s our way of 
checking up on ourselves. Making sure 
we're living up to our own standards. 

We have these services and we 
have more like them. But at Whirlpool 
we don’t consider them just business 
practices. To us they represent a way 
of life. A way of life that includes pride, 
honor and honesty. Standards none of 
us can afford to lose. 
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Torre Olivola in Umbria 
The Studio/Home of Sculptress Beverly Pepper 





ON A HILLTOP in Umbria, gleaming 
white against the vivid blue of the 
Mediterranean sky, the Torre Olivola 
stands tall and stark, overlooking a 
broad sweep of lush green valley. 
This landmark, which dates back to 
the Middle Ages, was built as a signal 
tower: a link in the communications 
system that served the whole region. 
It was particularly effective in warn- 
ing the inhabitants of imminent en- 
emy attacks, and the watchman on 
duty at the top of the tower, when he 


opposite: Captivated by the lure of a 
Medieval tower in Umbria, American 
sculptress Beverly Pepper and her husband, 
Bill, have spent four years “sculpting” a 
home from a 14th-century castle. aBOvE: 
Mrs. Pepper’s large metal abstractions dot 
the landscape and challenge the timelessness 
of Torre Olivola, seen in the distance. ABOVE 
ricHT: Mrs. Pepper works from a studio 
conveniently situated on the grounds. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


sighted an army in the distance, 
would signal to the next tower in the 
network, which, in turn, would com- 
municate with the next. And so on 
down the line—until the entire area 
had been alerted. At the same time, 
mounted horsemen were dispatched 
with all speed to the neighboring 
farms and hamlets, spreading the 
news of the approaching danger. To 
ensure maximum swiftness in the 
deployment of these horsemen, both 
the men and their mounts were 
housed in the tower on various levels. 
For use in case of invasion, an escape 
tunnel was dug beneath the tower. 
In the fourteenth century a castle 
was built adjoining the tower. The 
four-foot-thick walls, the vaulted 
ceilings and the bits of stone carving 
all date from that time. Other fea- 
tures, such as the great stone fire- 


place and the fanlight above the main 
door, are of later vintage. Since the 
sixteenth century, however, few 
changes have been made. 

Four years ago Beverly and Curtis 
Bill Pepper were looking for a house 
to buy somewhere within a hundred- 
mile radius of Rome. They had a 
preference for Umbria, because of 
the beauty of the landscape and its 
accessibility, but up until then they 
had not found anything they liked. 
Then, one day, while traveling near 
the Medieval walled city of Todi, they 
suddenly saw the tower. 

“Beverly fell in love with it imme- 
diately,” says Mr. Pepper. “She began 
right away to call it ‘our tower,’ al- 
though we knew nothing at all about 
it. And when we did enquire, we 
were told that it wasn’t even for sale! 


That didn’t stop her, though. She felt 
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Beverly Pepper engineered the 
architecture for her home, approaching 
the task as she would one of her own 
artworks. “The concept of the place is 
as a living sculpture,” she explains. 
RIGHT AND BELOW: Vaulted stone ceilings 
gracefully intercept flowing Living 
Room dimensions and define seating 
areas. A series of delicate Japanese 
prints, interrupted by an African carved 
figure, decorate one wall, while a Lucio 
Fontana canvas provides vivid color 
against another. An African fertility 
goddess guards a doorway leading to 
another living area, where a Turcato 
painting is hung. The long painted 
panel is from New Guinea; rugs are 
Tunisian. FAR RIGHT: Rustic chairs attend 
a walnut refectory table in the Dining 
Room. A hard-edge painting by Toti 
Scoloija, to the left of the doorway, 
balances an acid painting on metal, by 
Beverly Pepper, above a Manyu nude. 
The stainless-steel abstraction at right 
was sculpted by the owner. 
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that somehow it would belong to us. 

“It belonged to a charitable organi- 
zation, which had no plans to make 
use of it. Finally, they were talked 
into holding an auction. We went to 
the auction determined to outbid 
everyone, and we got it. We em- 
ployed a professional builder to un- 
dertake the main restoration, and 
after that, local artisans filled in. Bev- 
erly was the sole architect. I took care 
of the electrical installations, the 
building of the cantina and the 
swimming pool, and | did some of 
the landscaping. All the rest is hers.” 

Beverly Pepper equates architec- 
ture with sculpture. As a sculptress of 
enormous welded metal construc- 
tions, it is, of course, quite under- 
standable that she would. “The 
involvement with our house was 
mostly sculpturing the renovations. 
What I did was to cut out sustaining 
walls, replace arches, and give the 
same sense of space-experience to 
the house that I do to my sculpture. 
That is, to walk through the different 
rooms, always being aware of seeing 
some part of another room or an- 
other level. The windows were 
placed to emphasize the landscape, 
to bring the outside inside. The out- 
side stone was also used inside, and 
trees are visible from the living room. 
The need to actually experience the 
landscape is similar to the use of 
landscape in work. The whole of 
Torre Olivola is a sculpture. 

“The use of paintings and sculp- 
ture inside is almost superfluous, 
since the place is conceived as living 
sculpture. Function is never ignored, 
but I have never sacrificed space to 
function. Given the size of the place, 


ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: Beneath a heavily 
beamed ceiling, which once sheltered the 
stables, Kitchen space is well utilized. The 
wood tabletop is used both for casual dining 
and for food preparation. Ceramic floor tiles 
create a bin for potted geraniums beneatha _ 
shelved collection of cookbooks, while molds 
and utensils of wood, copper and brass adorn 
the plaster walls. The Peppers have not 
intended to restore Torre Olivola in the 
manner of a castle, as it was last occupied in 
1620. Instead, they are combining the original 
architecture with contemporary art and 
conveniences—and experiencing the result 

as an extended sculpture. 


note how few rooms there actually 
are. Each one is large. The only cor- 
ridor has a window, and is of an 
unusual shape, since it is an L-shape 
rather than a classic hallway. Bill’s 
office is cut into three levels of the 
tower, and its proportions are not 
architectural, but sculptural. 

“In order to remove sustaining 
walls—some of them three feet 
thick—we either set hidden steel 
beams under the stone, or tied the 
walls together with—again hidden— 
chains. While I respected the Quat- 
trocento use of materials that I bought 
from demolitions in the neighbor- 
hood, I ignored their cutting up of 
space. Like the work I’ve been doing 
in my monumental sculptures— 
using natural materials, such as earth 
and ground covering, for example— 
experiencing the sculpture was as 
much of an influence on the recon- 
struction of the Torre Olivola as the 
building was an influence on my art. 

“In the same way that I understand, 
and am committed to, permanence in 
my work, I need to experience it in 


_my own way of life. Umbria has that 


quality: history fused with the fu- 
ture. It’s an introverted life, to be 
enjoyed with Bill, and it comple- 
ments the long periods in America 
during which I renew my ties with 
my own culture and take up my 
continuing romance with the new 
technological freedom. 

“In Umbria, however, nature—the 
landscape—becomes the ‘found ob- 
ject’ that forms my work. The ‘found 
object’ is my own backyard. While 
there is some loneliness in our choice 
of isolated living, there is also a great 
sense of fulfillment. The dialogue 





ABOVE RIGHT: An engaging geometric 
interplay in the Master Bedroom is formed 
by the pattern of a Tunisian rug, brightly 
colored crocheted afghans, and an early 
American quilt above the bed. A large 
canvas illustrates the bold painting style of 
the owner/artist, whose works have been 
exhibited widely throughout the United 
States and Europe. ricut: Aged beams 


feels ° 
punctuate the ceiling and exposed stone ne SNK “e 
walls of another Bedroom. Canvases by i | ATG 
Pietro Consagra and a painting by Toti Eo ae 

j Scoloija relieve the rough-textured walls, 

; while antique quilts and a deep-toned rug 
Fi supply vibrant accents of color to the room. 
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“It's the landscape 
often seen in the background 
of Medieval paintings.” 





that I have with myself daily enables 
me to discover that much more about 
myself—or to find out how little I 
know about myself. That’s why this 
country experience is good. I cannot 
be completely isolated, but when I 
return from my work trips, I am 
where I can continue the search. 
“It’s nonsense to say I live in a 
castle. Torre Olivola was once a cas- 
tle, at least in 1620. What actually 
remained were the castle walls, a 








tert: A flat, grassy terrace is updated by an 
inviting pool. The villa’s exterior was 
restored to resemble the adjoining 13th- 
century tower. ABOvE: The view from an 
upper terrace of Torre Olivola encompasses 
the gentle hills of the Umbrian valley. A 
stone stairway leads past fragrant fruit and 
olive trees to a game court below. 


thirteenth-century tower and a villa. 
We've restored—sculptured, as | 
say—the villa, using the stables to 
create our living room, dining room, 
kitchen wing, and so on. We have not 
covered the original inside stairway, 
nor have we strived for a castle look. 
It cannot help being beautiful. It’s the 
landscape often seen in the back- 
ground of Medieval paintings 
“T’ve made a lot of errors, but, as in 
my work, that’s how I learn the most. 
It’s been a stimulating experience. | 
doubt that this place will be finished 
for years, since | put aside the build- 
ing frequently, when my work de- 
mands it. Fortunately, there are many 
more years of hard work ahead!” 0 
—Helen Barnes 
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Polished Restraint 


Sophisticated Palette for a Manhattan Pied-a-Terre 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RUBEN DE SAAVEDRA, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL EIFERT 


“MINIMUM, BUT TO THE POINT’ appears 
on the surface to be a wry way of 
describing an interior that includes 
cellophane mesh curtains, a towering 
pair of parcel-gilt Sicilian Baroque 
columns encased in Lucite, a disco- 
theque complete with glass dance 
floor illuminated from beneath by 
pulsating colored lights, and a mir- 
rored guest room whose window 
cover is an early Watteau painting on 





tracks. Interior designer Rubén de 
Saavedra, however, is known for his 
polished and glittering surfaces 
flecked with sophisticated humor 
and graced with an unerring sense of 
propriety and restraint. 

Using only the lower floor and 
music room of a vast mid-Manhattan 
townhouse, Mr. de Saavedra has con- 
jured up an extraordinary pied-a- 
terre that is sleek, quietly grand, and 


as functional and meticulously out- 
fitted as the interior of a limousine. 

Luis Carvajal, who commissioned 
his friend Rubén de Saavedra to con- 
vert the interior, is from Cuba and 
now lives in Puerto Rico. Frequently 
traveling to New York, he wanted a 
small but flexible space for visits to 
the city. He had a large number of 
requirements. The space, although 
small, had to adapt easily in order to 


To assure a cohesive design motif for Luis 
Carvajal’s Manhattan pied-a-terre, Rubén de 
Saavedra upholstered furniture and walls in 
a fabric of the same color and texture as the 
carpet. Fabric and floor covering by Stark. 
OPPOSITE AND BELOW: The upstairs Sitting 
Room features a painting by Fernando 
Botero, flanked by a pair of 17th-century 
Sicilian parcel-gilt columns encased in 
plexiglass. Delicately detailed Chinese 
ivories are similarly displayed. 





Dramatic perimeter lighting produces a 
theatrical effect in the upstairs Sitting Room, 
highlighting a 1764 terra-cotta bust of 
Madame du Barry, by Dejoux. Louis XVI 
chairs, signed J.B. Boulard, contrast with the 
linear seating units. A sparkling accent is 
achieved by the innovative use of cellophane 
mesh—stretched as curtains—for French 
doors framed in polished stainless steel. 


accommodate a great many inter- 
ests—interests ranging from art and 
the piano and opera-singing to Cuban 
cooking, films, and disco dancing. A 
vigorous imagination was required to 
accommodate all these elements in 
an interior with strict spatial limita- 
tions. Thanks to the designer’s inge- 
nuity, everything is here, yet the 
space remains open and luminous. 
“I see it,” says Mr. de Saavedra, “as 


a space that flows, as a very classical 
thing. In Spanish we have a word, 
zocalo, which comes from the Arabic 
souk, that describes it well—a place of 
reunion, intimate and casual.” 

To unify and enlarge the interior, 
the designer carpeted and uphol- 
stered everything possible with an 
ecru Berber carpeting that obligingly 
comes in both floor and upholstery 
weight. He also used a single cotton 





print, which he describes as “‘direc- 
tionless; unobtrusive and of unrecog- 
nizable design,” for accents through- 
out the rooms on both floors. Scale is 
redefined by sharp tonal contrasts. 
The smaller rooms are dark: ‘I made 
them cavelike, so you can’t tell what 
size things are, and only the large 
rooms are done in the light tones.” 
Light itself is one of the principal 
elements, as it is in every Rubén de 


Saavedra design. There is light be- 
hind curtains, light reflected in ceil- 
ings. “Light in a modern room is the 
most important thing. It makes even 
a traditional room look fresh. Lucite, 
for example, is fabulous because it 
catches the light.” Indeed, a spar- 
kling interplay of light-catching and 
reflective surfaces animates, expands, 
and creates unexpected focal points 
throughout the whole apartment. 


Since Mr. Carvajal collects contemporary 
Latin art, his apartment is a changing gallery, 
exhibiting pieces from his extensive 
collection. The Dining Area is punctuated by 
a Juan Genoves canvas, which restates the 
textural theme of the interior design. Mr. de 
Saavedra designed the sleek lacquered 
dining table, on an upholstered base, and all 
of the unobtrusive seating throughout. 





The creative interplay of space, light and 
form are evident in this view of the 
Entertainment Area, downstairs, which 
incorporates the dining area and a 
discotheque. The floating stairway becomes 
a sculptural element amid the monochromatic 
components of the room, all of which are 
unified by the Stark fabric and carpet. 


Although Luis Carvajal owns what 
Mr. de Saavedra described as “a co- 
lossal collection of paintings,” only a 
handful has been used to ornament 
the interior. Along with a few other 
well-chosen and sympathetically 
presented elements, they carry on a 
mannered and witty dialogue that 
gives the space a lighthearted air of 
urbanity. As the designer says, “I like 
a little amusement in decorating.” 


Certainly such details as the jux- 
taposition of the two paintings of 
girls in the living room—a slender 
Claudio Bravo nude looking out into 
a Surrealist wasteland, and an enor- 
mously plump Botero child atop a 
mountain range—cannot help but 
charm and please and entertain. 

Mr. de Saavedra’s agility in han- 
dling seemingly incongruous ele- 
ments never ceases to surprise and 





delight. “There’s nothing really ugly, 
and nothing that I don’t like,” he 
says. ‘Everything has the right place 
where it will look magnificent. You 
just need the proper colors and the 
right background and lighting.” 

In the Carvajal pied-a-terre, back- 
grounds and colors and lighting are 
carefully controlled to create a fluid, 
yet tailored, space. “But it’s the unex- 
pected elements that make it work, 


and everything works because noth- 
ing looks ‘local.’ It’s international. 
“The client did not come to me for 
some ‘look’ that people recognize at a 
glance. He inspired me, and the more 
he gave, the better the result. It is 
wonderful to work for someone like 
Luis Carvajal, who has no inhibi- 
tions. In design, the work reflects the 
people, and he is delightful.” 0 
—John Loring 


Light-catching faceted mirrors reflect the 
deep-toned accents of the Master Bedroom, 
while creating new perspectives. Cotton 
print pillow fabric, used here and elsewhere 
in the apartment, provides a consistent and 
contrasting motif. In the foreground, a Louis 
XVI chair faces the reflection of an early 
work by Jean-Antoine Watteau. 
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PRECEDING PAGES AND ABOVE: A harmony of architecture and natural setting inspired architect E. Fay Jones in 
his design for a house in rural Arkansas. One wing of the structure spans a stream. Its stone form and roof of 
cedar shingles blend visually with the land at the water’s edge. opposite aBove: The house has two distinct 
profiles; the long main section, at left, is defined by a low horizontal roofline. opposite: The perpendicu- 
lar view is given vertical dimension by a chimney stack and the land itself, which descends to the stream. 


AN ORGANIC CONNECTION to nature gives a quiet majesty 
to the design for a house in Bentonville, Arkansas, by 
architect E. Fay Jones. In language that recalls the 
theories of his teacher, Frank Lloyd Wright, Mr. Jones 
explains, “I wanted this house to have a natural 
quality—rather like something you simply come upon, 
instead of something you make.” 

The low horizontal structure, roughly L-shaped, 
was built of local Arkansas fieldstone on a bluff that 
had a stream running along the base. The architect 
dammed up the stream in order to create a pond that 
reflects a view of the house, and a waterfall that echoes 
a harmonious relationship between the man-made 
and the natural. The long main section of the house 
borders the pond and waterfall; the short game-room 
wing bridges the flowing stream, as architecture and 
landscape merge into a single composition. 

An ambiguous relationship between inside and 
outside has been cultivated in this design, and the 


ambiguity is first evident in the approach to the house. 
A walkway leads from the parking spaces into a walled 
garden area. Here a fountain bubbles in a rock-lined 
pool; large fieldstones become islands to walk across 
and sit upon. The entrance itself is a glass door 
disguised in the glassed-in wall of a greenhouse-type 
bay, which projects, hung with plants, into the garden 
area. Trellises of red cedar slope down from the glass 
roof to unify structure and open space. There is no 
clear announcement or ceremony of entrance: Instead, 
there is a process that flows from the semi-enclosed 
garden to the semi-open entrance foyer. 

The house is open to the west, overlooking the 
water. A continuous wail of glass, broken only by a 
series of flagstone piers, provides each interior space 
of this one-level open plan with an expansive view. 
The view shows water as a procession: a flat, placid 
pond becomes a lively waterfall, and then returns to its 
original form, a stream. An outdoor walkway follows 
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opposite: An outdoor walkway follows the perimeter of the house. Trellises extend beyond the roofline of the 
game-room wing, visually connecting the structure and its surroundings. Where the two sections of the 
house meet, a stairway descends to the stream bank. asove: An axonometric drawing of the house projects 
the floor plan into three dimensions, showing the interior and exterior of the structure simultaneously. 


this side of the house, linking the inside and outside. 
This peaceful promenade expands and contracts as it 
stretches past the master bedroom suite to the kitchen, 
dining area and living room. It is contained by a thin 
delicate railing of red cedar. 

The promenade turns with the perpendicular game- 
room wing, following it across the stream to the 
opposite bank. The structure of this bridge section is 
considerably lighter than the main body of the house. 
It is fenestrated on both sides with French doors that 
open up to panoramic views of the stream. Like the 
front entrance, a portion of the game room has a 
greenhouse wall, and a roof marked by identical 
sloping trellises. At the point where the two wings of 
the house meet, a stairway descends to a second 
garden at the water’s edge. 

Mr. Jones has shown a strict concern for detail, and 
his use of materials serves as a further link between 
inside and outside. The Arkansas fieldstone that covers 





the floors of the interiors is carried outside onto the 
walkway. Glass is set into the stone piers without trim— 
making it seem to disappear. The piers themselves 
frame exquisite views of the water and the woods. 
Beams of red cedar, which run laterally along the ceil- 
ing surfaces of the living and dining areas, extend out- 
side as trellises and eaves cover the walkway. 

As a teacher at the University of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Jones was first introduced to Frank Lloyd Wright by a 
friend, the architect Bruce Goff. In 1953 he was invited 
to participate in Wright's Taliesin Fellowship at Spring 
Green, Wisconsin. During the course of this fellow- 
ship Mr. Jones developed a philosophy of organic 
architecture based on Wright's theories, calling for a 
symbiotic relationship between man-made structure 
and natural setting. The unifying element is space 
itself, which the master architect described as “‘the 
continual becoming, the invisible fountain from 
which all rhythms flow and to which they must pass. 





Illustration by Al Borgo 
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The form is integrated 
into the setting, never pulled away 


from the land. 





Beyond time or infinity.” The house should blend into 
the landscape, not stand apart from it. If the site can be 
idealized by the architectural event, rather than be 
brutalized by it, the inhabitants can be brought into 
closer contact with the natural world. 

This house by Mr. Jones recalls some of Wright’s 
famous projects. At the first Taliesin (1911-14), in 
Spring Green, Frank Lloyd Wright carved a complex 
equation of long horizontal roofs and masonry piers 
into a steep hillside. Another comparison is Falling 
Water, of 1936. It is important to note the differences 
between this, Wright’s most famous house, and Mr. 
Jones’s design. Falling Water, in Bear Run, Pennsylva- 
nia, sits perched above a waterfall, and its smooth 
horizontal planes are suspended ina state of tension. It 
is an active element, dramatizing the landscape. This 
house in Bentonville, however, acts as a backdrop to 
the landscape. First it is a retaining wall to a pond, then 
a bank of a stream, set back from the water, and finally, 





a bridge to cross over and look out from. Seen from 
across the stream, the house all but fades into the trees, 
its long roofline and thick stone walls emphasizing a 
strong relationship to the earth. In both cases the form 
is integrated into its setting and never pulled away 
from the land. Both architects used vertical masonry 
piers to anchor long horizontal lines onto the site; both 
houses were built with materials and colors that reflect 
and enhance their settings. 

The historical references in Mr. Jones’s design are 
not the temples of ancient Greece, which sat aloof 
from their settings as lucid images of human isolation 
in the world; the design of these monuments inspired 
the work of the early modern European masters, most 
particularly Le Corbusier. In this house, as in Falling 
Water, architecture merges with nature to echo the 
shapes and rhythms of the landscape, to recall Mayan 
temples of pre-Columbian America and Japanese 










pavilions of Kyoto. Abstract platforms are built up, 
and sculpted masses are compacted into natural 
shapes, through a tightly controlled geometry. 

In rural Arkansas, Mr. Jones has taken natural 
elements as his models, and has created an idealized 
setting of which the house is a graceful part. The 
elements—water, stone, wood and earth—are molded 
into a complex, yet completely tempered whole. 0 















Mr. Jones built a dam on the stream to create a pond, a small waterfall 
and again a stream—a processional landscape that reflects, and is 
reflected by, an expansive design of serene form and organic beauty. 
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The Enchantment 
of Acapulco 


New York Designer Falls under the Spell of )Vlexico 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ARTHUR E. SMITH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





INTERIOR DESIGN, With its strong im- 
pact on daily life, nevertheless ap- 
pears to be one of the most misun- 
derstood of the decorative arts. Often 
superficiality and extravagance have 
been attributed to its practice, and 
many consider interior design quite 
secondary to the art of architecture. 

However, a new generation has be- 
gun to emerge, which refutes with 
elegance the charges 
against interior design. One of the 


shopworn 


most remarkable of these younger 
interior designers is Arthur Smith. 
With a frame of reference that ex- 
tends from the most correct inter- 
pretations of the eighteenth century 
to the tempered-steel purism of the 
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Sheltered by lush tropical foliage, this 
traditional vacation home overlooking 
Acapulco Bay basks in the beauty of its 
spectacular setting. At one with its 
surroundings, the foundations of the house 
were blasted from the rock on which it 
stands; only the bedroom suites are 
enclosed. Designer Arthur Smith has 
arranged the interiors to achieve a relaxed 
yet elegant harmony of man with nature. 


Bauhaus, his work is consistent proof 
that interior design has every right to 
be analyzed and criticized with as 
much seriousness as the art of stage 
design or the history of costume. 

“It used to be said that opera—of 
all the arts—was the most inclusive,” 
says Mr. Smith. ‘““Drama, music, 
voice, settings, even dance, are all 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Indoor-outdoor living is 
exemplified by the 75-by-36-foot Living/ 
Dining area, which is open to the landscape 
on two sides; ceiling fans circulate the 
breezes that waft through the arched loggia. 
Large-scale furnishings are organized into 
separate yet integrated spaces for living and 
dining. opposite: A work by David Ligare, in 
the Small Dining Area, makes an amusing 
comment on the environment. Upholstery 
fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. An antique 
kilim rug covers the ottoman. asove: Vinyl 
upholstery that echoes the clear blue of 
water and sky provides a practical solution 
for chairs in the Large Dining Area. 


incorporated into the overall dra- 
matic intent. I feel the same way 
about interiors.” The designer is an 
intelligent man, whose views on his 
profession are finely honed and won- 





derfully informed with a sense of 
both past and present. “Not only do | 
think of my work as an opera, but I 
would never consider it to be a solo 
performance. To me the ideal client is 
one who is willing to talk about 
architecture, landscape gardening 
and lighting—and even geography 
and history—as well as the color of a 
rug. A house should be designed 
from the inside out, and the only way 
this can be done effectively is when 
an entire team has been assembled.” 

For the most part, however, Mr. 
Smith is here describing the ideal. 
More common to his experience— 
and to the experience of most design- 
ers in the post-Medici era—is the 





problem of having to recast someone 
else’s vision and deal with a random 
combination of time and commerce 
and workmanship. The intriguing 
question then becomes: Is a unity of 
ideas still possible when the sum of 
the parts amounts to near chaos? 
The house recently put into im- 
maculate order by Mr. Smith in 
Acapulco is a fascinating case in 
point. Originally a rather loose essay 
in what might be called “Interna- 
tional Resort Modern,” it somehow 
offended his Palladian turn of mind. 
Spectacular and hideous are the words 
that spring to his lips when he de- 
scribes the house as it was before the 
transformation began. There is also a 





strong indication that the flamboyant 


nature of Acapulco itself was rather 
alien to a very rational designer. 

“It’s a strange place,” he admits. 
“The hour between seven and eight 
in the evening is quite remarkable. 
The sky is done up like an Oriental 
shawl, incredible colors—and then 
the bats come out. Fascinating.” 
Surely his calm Anglo-Saxon sen- 
sibility reacted characteristically to 
the richness of the scene, and the 
carefully considered and simple so- 
lution that he devised allows the 
house to retain its own vitality. 

The owners are North American, 
yet they wanted a place that was 
rooted in Mexico. They made use of 


indigenous traditions and skills to 
deepen their own understanding of 
the country.” The same impulse led 
the designer to commission local ar- 
tisans to make specially designed 
baskets, and cabinetmakers to carry 
out the pieces designed for the house 
by Karl Springer. ‘“We wanted to use 
Mexican materials and products as 
much as possible, because we would 
have felt nothing was authentic with- 
out them.” In spite of the integrated 
and honest way in which Mr. Smith 
has approached the interiors, and in 
spite of the large scale of the living 
room—it is 75 by 36 feet—there is no 
doubt that the orchestration of the 
house and all its effects defers finally 





ABOVE: The shell-shaped swimming pool, 
cantilevered over the hillside at the end of 
the stone terrace, seems to be carved from 
the still waters of the bay. oprosite: The view 
at sunset offers particular splendor: “The 
hour between seven and eight in the evening 
is quite remarkable,” says the designer. 


to the depth and polychrome rich- 
ness of the surrounding landscape. 
From the tawny rock that backs the 


house, and from which its founda-. 


tions were blasted, to the lustrous 
panorama of the bay, the interiors 
defer to nature. This is in complete 
harmony with the designer’s view. 
Mr. Smith’s own background in 
design—ranging from architectural 
school to a course in the field of 
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The orchestration of the house defers finally to the depth 
and richness of the surrounding landscape. 


industrial design; from a partnership 
with Billy Baldwin to the beginnings 
of his own firm—are well known. 
However, it is this early meeting of 
the decorative and the functional that 
is the key to Arthur Smith’s rational 
yet thoughtfully colored and stylized 
work. “Designers often invoke ‘at- 
mosphere’ when talking about their 
work. Well, I’m very much con- 
cerned with atmosphere, too, with 
good solid working details. The feel- 
ing of aroom shouldn’t evaporate the 
moment you walk out of it. It ought 
to impart a lesson in balance and 
proportion that stays with you. | ap- 
proach any project in a very unsenti- 
mental way. I ask myself about, in 


industrial design terminology, the 
‘givens.’ Who are the owners? Where 
and how do they live? What is the 
climate? And the rooms quite natu- 
rally fall into place on that basis.” 
Appropriately enough for one 
who has worked closely with Billy 
Baldwin, a doyen of twentieth-cen- 
tury design, Mr. Smith is intensely 
interested in history, in linking the 
past and the present. His conversa- 
tion is strewn with the names of 
architects and designers he admires, 
movements he has been influenced 
by and directions he feels his genera- 
tion might either explore or reaffirm. 
“! do wish that architects would 
feel less threatened when a designer 





makes suggestions. And | hope all of 
us can come to terms with the re- 
sidual snobbery that makes us a little 
ambivalent when we’re told that the 
same designer is working on—simul- 
taneously—an apartment that is 
exercise in Victorian-Edwardian d 
cor, a house for a collector of Art 
Déco and the interiors of a com- 
pletely modern cube in the American 
Midwest. The point is, I suppose, 
that no one style can encompass ev- 
erything of interest to the individual, 
any more than a single emotion can 
sum up a complete state of being. 
And, by the way, the three projects 
that I mentioned are all mine!’”’O 

— Peter Carlsen 
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Art: Contemporary Still Life 


The Validity of a Traditional ‘Discipline 





ABOVE: Pitcher, Joseph Hirsch, 1975. Oil on canvas; 13” x 18’. Offset 
by an opaque backdrop, Hirsch depicts with painterly precision and 
textural sensitivity a pitcher and loaves of bread. Traditional 


components complemented by a gingham cloth are enlivened by the 
eye-level perspective. Kennedy Galleries, New York 


CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, an artist's painting 
of a study filled with well-worn 
books, or a luncheon table groaning 
with fruit and wine, or the image of 
freshly baked bread and a pitcher of 
milk can revive our first innocent 
sense of wonder. These inanimate 
objects, so closely bound up with 
daily life, however immobile and 
static, can be charged with a sym- 


bolic meaning so strong as to evoke 


TEXT BY JOHN FARRELL 


all possible harmonies of the uni- 
verse. Yet, until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the painting of, still life was 
largely a neglected mode of artistic 
expression. True, some great masters 
followed Caravaggio and concen- 
trated their talents upon inanimate 
objects. But it was not until the 
Dutch commercial empire pros- 
pered—and their artists reflected the 
opulence of bourgeois life by paint- 


opposite: The Night Forces Painterliness to Show Itself in a Clearer Way, 
Jim Dine, 1978. Oil on canvas; 96” x 96’’. In this nocturnal still life, 
the foreground’s cloudlike wash densifies, becoming a platform for 
everyday objects. Reflective glass bottles are enveloped by the 
celestial background. The Pace Gallery, New York. 


ing the objects that a merchant 
people bought and sold—that still life 
painting reached its zenith. 

Nevertheless, in France the mem-. 
bers of the French Academy insisted 
that all painting be based upon the 
noble ideals of Greek philosophers. 
They ranked historical compositions 
as the most valuable; portraiture 
came second; landscape third; then 
genre, and finally—still life. 














But these scholars and theorists 
were confounded by Chardin. What 
was to be made of an artist who won 


recognition as a master, not in spite 
of, but because of, his still lifes? 
Could it be that by expressing the self 
through inanimate objects, an artist 
demonstrates most fully the Pro- 
methean gift: to breathe fire into cold 
matter, to animate the inanimate, in 
truth, to quicken the dead? 


The Impressionists, concerned 
primarily with light in nature, 
painted relatively few still lifes. It was 
Cézanne, struggling to reconcile the 
formal balance and harmonious pat- 
terns of Poussin with Impressionist 
discoveries relating to color and light, 
who completed the emancipation of 
the still life mode that Chardin had 
begun. After Cézanne, still life paint- 
ing advanced to equal importance 





with other subjects. It surpassed por- 
traiture and competed with !and- 
scape, in the careers of great artists. 

Bonnard was among the first to 
free himself from the strictures of 
adherence to realistic color. While no 
less concerned with light than the 
Impressionists were, he also found 
that still life afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to ease the brilliant turmoil of 
their light-spattered technique. His 








ABOVE: Still Life with Orange Peel, Richard 
Diebenkorn, 1956. Oil on canvas; 29” x 25” 
An abrupt angle of vision emphasizes 
spatial relationships. Summerlike 
coloration contradicts heavy textural strokes 


John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco. 





opposite ABOVE: Le Chevalet, Georges Braque, 1938. Oil on canvas; 35%” x 42%”. Overlapping 
planes produce a collage-like quality on subdued latticework. Textures become 
representational, as forms are reduced to geometric units. Marlborough Fine Art, London. 
opposite: Nature morte, Henri Matisse, 1919. Oil on canvas; 18” x.15%”. In this study of a 
dressing table, Matisse dramatically juxtaposes light and dark. Lyrical patterning on the 
embroidered cloth underscores the opposition. Xavier Fourcade-Artemis, New York. 
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objects are pervaded by light, yet his 
departure from the literal-minded 
naturalism of the Impressionists 
gives them an enchanted air. 

Matisse, in his Fauvist commit- 
ment to color, shape and decorative 
pattern, concerned himself less with 
the realism of his subjects than with 
the manner in which he might orga- 
nize them in relation to each other. 
Although Matisse’s still life objects 
are representational, they are not as 
realistic as are the all-but-edible fish, 
fowl and fruit of the Dutch school. 

Where once the still life painter 
sought our very salivation in his 
quest to make “real” fruit, twentieth- 
century artists began seeking instead 
to evoke the idea of the lemon. They 
sought to stir, not our taste buds, but 
rather—rich with spiritual associa- 
tion—our memory of the fruit. Less the 
actual pucker than the recollection of 
refreshment on a summer day. 

This reduction of an object to its 
essential idea, so as to imbue it with 


animating spirit, is nowhere more 


apparent than in Cubist painting. 
Juan Gris, Picasso and Georges Braque 


. knew well that a technique that dis- 


mantles objects and then reunites 
their separate parts as a pastiche of 
different points of view is a tech- 
nique best applied to familiar forms. 
And what forms could be more fa- 
miliar than those objects that—so 
much a part of daily life—provide our 
most immediate and intimate aware- 
ness of matter: a guitar, a bottle, 
Braque’s own palette and easel. 

Max Weber, whose career spans 
the first sixty years of this century, 
was strongly influenced by emerging 
European forces. Eager to learn from 
the masters, Weber evolved from a 
Fauvist phase, through Cubism, back 
to a less radical style, derivative of 
Cézanne. But Weber was no mere 
imitator; he was able to achieve a 
style inspired by the roar and blur of 
the American twentieth century. 

In 1955, the twenty-three-year-old 
Fernando Botero, newly arrived from 
Bogota, saw New York as a lush 
jungle choked with bestial consum- 
ers greedily eating overripe fruit. To- 
day, Botero’s still life fruit speaks in 
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less strident tones. But his volup- 
tuous circular shapes, set against 
hard edges to accentuate their round- 
ness, display the same technical skill 
once used to indict a culture he 
viewed as excessively luxurious. 

In that same summer of 1955, 
Richard Diebenkorn, who had been 
working in the Abstract Expression- 
ist mode, turned to more contempla- 
tive, representational work; and his 
still lifes from this period, while 
maintaining an Expressionist tactile 
assertion, are among his most direct 
and objective efforts. 

Jim Dine first gained fame in the 
early 1960s, with works in which his 
objects appeared to be, and were, 
entirely real. But now, fascinated by 
reflection and refraction, he is con- 
cerned with illusion. The throngs of 
bottles, teacups, pitchers, vases that 
Dine paints exist as translucent met- 
aphors of our fragile civilization. 

Joseph Hirsch brings us full circle, 
back to the early still life masters. 
Hirsch offers us a loaf of bread beck- 
oning with its aroma and sure to 
crunch deliciously as it is broken 
open. We know too that his pitcher is 
filled to the brim with fresh milk. 
And that knowledge sustains us. 

If the French academicians were 
correct in insisting that the familiar . 
objects of daily life were not noble 
enough subjects for painting, our 
own century has witnessed a rever- 
sal. We now long for the intimacy 
that mankind once took for granted. 
And we often find it in those paint- 
ings depicting objects with which we 
are most familiar—objects which, 
tactilely and sensually, first assured 
us of the certainty of our existence. 0 


ABOVE LEFT: Nature morte au pasteque, Fernando 
Botero, 1975. Watercolor; 14” x 20’. A 
transparent wash highlights Botero’s still life, 
producing a soft-edged frame for ripened 
fruit. Galerie Claude Bernard, Paris. 

Lert: Brown Cloth, Max Weber, 1928. Oil on 
canvas; 194%” x 164%”. Using crisp staccato 
strokes reminiscent of Cézanne, Weber 
positions objects upon draped fabric with 
angled uneasiness. Berry-Hili Galleries, New 
York. opposite: La Nappe blanche, Pierre 
Bonnard, 1924. Oil on canvas; 46” x 35”. An 
imaginative mélange of colors conveys a 
festive scene in Bonnard’s villa on the French 
Riviera. Berry-Hill Galleries, New York. 
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ARCHIFECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Joseph Alsop 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY THOMAS S.BERNTSEN 





BEHIND A FEDERAL FACADE in one of Georgetown’s stately 
rows, Joseph Alsop—writer, scholar, host to statesmen— 
lives and works among his books and antiquities precisely 
as though he had always been there. 

In fact, he came to Georgetown forty years ago, just as 
this historic square mile was beginning to be restored and 
achieving cachet among Washington’s social and political 
luminaries. Yet Mr. Alsop, among the first to be captivated 
by the neighborhood’s urbane dignity and charm, is a 
rather recent resident of the elegant townhouse he pres- 
ently occupies, built in the early nineteenth century. 

Even a hundred years ago the location was prime. 
Georgetown at that time was a flourishing port town, 
bordering the fledgling Federal City and, as Mr. Alsop 
points out with what appears to be a good deal of pride, 
“only twenty minutes from the Capitol by horse.” 

The house seems entirely appropriate for a man who, 
besides having had a prominent career as a political 
journalist, has been a lifelong student of the past. A sense 
of history is evident everywhere in his home—from the 
gallery of family portraits tracing seven generations, in the 
dining room, to pictures of his ancestral homes, in the 
dressing room, to memorabilia from his own career, in the 
study. These personal artifacts are intermingled with 


OPPOSITE AND ABOVE LEFT: The Living Room of 
Joseph Alsop’s Georgetown house reflects a 
highly personalized mix of objets d’art and 
period furnishings, books and the 
accumulated memorabilia of a distinguished 
career as a journalist. Long a Washington 
resident, Mr. Alsop holds a lifetime lease on 
his current home, an eleven-room Federal- 
period townhouse. “Il made the house my 
own by installing acres of floor-to-ceiling 
bookcases,” he explains, “since I have 10,000 
volumes.” In an atmosphere of coziness and 
culture, comfortable slip-covered sofas 
coexist with finely crafted collectibles, 
including Philadelphia library steps, circa 
1820, a Boulle desk, and examples of early 
Oriental lacquerware and porcelain. Woo! 
damask-draped windows flank framed 
panels made from a Chinese scroll of the 
Hundred Deer; the bust is by Chana Orloff. 
ABOvE: The noted pundit relaxes with a book 
from his carefully catalogued library. A 
photograph is of Robert and John F. Kennedy. 
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“The proportions of the house 
are marvelous. There’s nothing 
strained or artificial about it.” 


eighteenth-century furnishings and a number of antiq- 
uities dating back to the third century B.c. 

“The house suits me very well,” Mr. Alsop says in his 
meticulous New England manner. “The proportions are 
marvelous. There’s nothing artificial or strained about it. 
It’s purely and simply a very fine Federal home.” 

When he moved in, three years ago, the house was 
already well known as the hospitable home of John 
Walker, former director of the National Gallery of Art, 
and his wife, Lady Margaret Walker. They are “dear 
friends,” from whom Mr. Alsop now rents the house ona 
life lease. As part of the agreement, he did considerable 
maintenance work and, of course, outfitted the interior to 
suit his own distinctive tastes and collections. 

His objective was simply “to achieve a pleasant place to 
live.” The thoughtful arrangement, however, has evolved 
into much more than that. It is a masculine and very 
personal reflection of the resident’s far-reaching interests 
and his particular background. His style combines intel- 
lectual sobriety with a certain idiosyncratic charm—at 
once formal, gracious and with an elegance that recap- 
tures the distinctive spirit of an earlier era. 

Seated in a wing chair in the high-ceilinged study, 
bathed in morning light, with tea served from an old 
family silver service as he concentrates on a large reference 
volume, Mr. Alsop seems at one with the era when the 
house was built. The study, as it was in the homes of 
gentlemen of learning of that period, is an important place. 

“! made the house my own, so to speak, by installing 
acres of floor-to-ceiling bookcases, since I have ten thou- 
sand volumes,” explains Mr. Alsop. These form a recur- 
ring design theme throughout the house, but they are 
hardly here for decoration. They are well-read volumes, 
catalogued for easy reference: history, cultures and na- 
ture, in the double living room; art and archaeology 
paneling the walls of the study; fiction stacked even 
around the doors of the bedroom. Mr. Alsop views his 
immense library pragmatically, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of cataloguing. ‘“When you have a great many 
books, you may as well have none, if they’re not cata- 
logued—since you can’t find anything.” 

In addition to the organization of books, he has taken 
great care with the arrangement of his objets d’art, all 
combined with characteristic boldness and imagination. 
In many parts of the house, for example, he has hung 
French eighteenth-century embroideries and an early- 
nineteenth-century ship’s model next to large Burmese 
lacquer bowls and French faience lion fence posts. Some 


—Joseph Alsop 


of the walls are ornamented with panels of old Japanese 
and Chinese textiles, an eighteenth-century Chinese land- 
scape and, at the top, an abstract painting. ‘““That’s what I 
like—a mixture,” he says with obvious delight. 

He points with pride to other resourceful creations, in 
particular, the covering for much of his living room 
furnishings—a cotton that he purchased at a souk in Cairo 
five years ago. “It’s the cotton that Egyptians wear in those 
nightgown-type costumes called galabiehs. I’m rather 
proud of that material; it cost one dollar a yard. It’s 
infinitely nicer than any white material you can get in this 
country now, even for twenty dollars a yard. At least that’s 
my view.” He is not averse to a bargain. 

Such economies coexist harmoniously with objects of 
great monetary value, including a gilded desk by André 
Charles Boulle, Louis XIV’s celebrated cabinetmaker, and 
objects of great personal value. A small Hellenistic figure 
was purchased, the owner explains, “while I was kept 
waiting to see General de Gaulle. There was an diese 
dealer located on a floor below his office.” 

At the entrance to the living room an autographed 
photograph of President and Mrs. Kennedy, arriving for — 
dinner at Mr. Alsop’s, hangs above a table displaying a 
saber-toothed tiger’s tooth, a gift received when he was. 
seven, from his great uncle, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. Alsop is hardly a novice in the area of furnishings 
and fine arts. For thirty years he has been a collector of 
French eighteenth-century furniture and early Oriental 
lacquerware, developing in the process a connoisseur’s 
judgment and a scholar’s background. He designed a 
house along modified Palladian proportions, which he 
built in Georgetown, to display his collection to advan- 
tage. Both the house and much of his collection were later 
sold, when he retired from writing a political column, 
after more than forty years in the field of journalism. 

He moved to his current house soon after, and began 
devoting full time to his lifelong avocation: the study of art 
and art history. For the last fourteen years he has been 
researching a subject that he describes as “the curious 
historical pattern of art collecting. I always thought it was a 
strange phenomenon. As Id been collecting, I knew it had 
odd rules.” To be sure, he is an authority on the subject. 

His exhaustive research into those rules, tracing the 
patterns of art collecting back to ancient Greece and 
across Eastern and Western cultures, has resulted in a 
soon-to-be-published book. He also delivered the inau- 
gural series of Mellon lectures at the splendid and innova- 
tive new wing of Washington’s National Gallery of Art. 








In his home, Mr. Alsop has applied the same rigorous 
perfectionism and ingenuity to problem solving. He feels 
the most difficult room to design—although it hardly 
appears so from its gracious resolution—was the dining 
room. “It was a very dark and very noisy room. But dark 
is never really a problem, if there are decent windows. 
You just paint it even darker, which gives added value to 
the light source.” The resolution is most effective. 

To dampen noise, he covered walls and ceiling in felt 
and had a thick checkerboard-patterned carpet made. Tall 
gilded candelabra, a golden eighteenth-century family 
harp, nineteenth-century Lannuier sideboard, and gallery 
of family portraits add warmth and personality to a room 
used for frequent luncheon and dinner parties. 

This dramatic dining room, a triumph of ingenuity and 
elegance, also happens to be one of Mr. Alsop’s least 
favorite rooms. “It’s the most fashionable room in the 
house,” he says dejectedly. “But there was no other way of 
doing it. I hate a room that looks decorated.” 

Mr. Alsop need hardly be concerned that his unusual 
home appears fixed in any time or fashion. The environ- 
ment he has created seems to belong less to any particular 
century than to the endearing vision of one man.0 

—-Tina Laver 





PRECEDING PAGES: A gallery of paintings in the 
stylized Dining Room depicts seven 
generations of the Alsop family; above the 
mantel is a portrait of the first Joseph 
Wright Alsop. The American Empire 
sideboard, attributed to Lannuier, displays 
Empire candlesticks and epergnes by 
Thomire; the Louis XVI harp is a family 
heirloom. Walls and ceiling are wrapped in 
felt, creating a quiet setting for lively 
conversation. Lyre-backed chairs are Duncan 
Phyfe. above: The Bedroom reinterprets a 
19th-century feeling, with American beds 
and lamps of the period. A collection of 
19th-century artworks enhances the vividly 
painted walls. Says Mr. Alsop: “I have 
bought whatever I liked.” 
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Middleton Place 
Gentle Charm in South Carolina 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 

TEXT BY la Calal all REDFIELD 


Gardens 











PRECEDING PAGES: Mild contoured terraces 
and a horizon of waterways give a gentle 
beauty to Middleton Place, a glorious 
plantation of the South Carolina Low 
Country. asove: The sunken Octagonal 
Garden used to be a favorite gathering place 
in the late afternoon. Fragrant tea olive trees 
border a path to the site where the main 
residence once stood. opposite: Azaleas and 
dogwood trees grace the banks of the Upper 
Pond with color. vicNettes: Peacocks and 
swans were important and colorful elements 
in the 18th-century landscaping vocabulary. 


THA 


EASTWARD, the land falls away to the 
river, all color and curve and grace of 
line. The long light, breaking across 
the water, pencils shadows along 
wide deep terraces. Charleston 
dreams in the distance. 

For more than two centuries, the 
gardens of Middleton Place, in South 
Carolina, have enjoyed a dual emi- 
nence: of fame, as the oldest land- 





scaped gardens in America, and the 
purely physical eminence of loca- 
tion. Rising a quarter of a mile above 
the Ashley River, the site is unique 
in the predominantly flat terrain of 
the Carolina Low Country. 

Spanish moss floats like gray 
smoke in the branches of magnolias 
and live oaks, many of which were 
standing in 1741, when Henry Mid- 
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dleton, later president of the First 
Continental Congress, came with his 
bride. to claim the acres that com- 
prised her dowry. The property has 
never been deeded out of the family. 

The main house, an imposing 
mansion of native brick, was built 
around 1741, the north and south 
wings, or “flankers,” being added in 
1755. Plundered by the British, who 





occupied it during the Revolutionary 
War, it was looted and burned by 
Sherman’s troops during the Civil 
War. The south wing, the only part 
not totally destroyed, was restored 
after the war and used as the family 
residence, withstanding even the 
great earthquake of 1886, which re- 
duced the burned-out ruins of the 
great house and the north wing to 


heaps of rubble. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, Middleton Place 
was abandoned, the once magnifi- 
cent gardens all but obliterated, the 
house falling into slow decay. Then, 
in 1920, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Pringle 
Smith began the work of restoring 
the gardens and the south wing. 
“People ask, ‘When are the gar- 
dens at their best?’ But there is really 
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no ‘best’ time,”” says Charles Duell, 
the eighth generation of his family to 
reside at Middleton Place. ‘Beauty is 
a year-round thing here.” 

The view from the house toward 
the river is one of classic grandeur— 
through parterres, across green ter- 
races, to the Butterfly Lakes, twin 
pools contoured to resemble but- 
terfly wings. The flooded rice fields 


lie to the north, and to the south is 
the Rice Mill Pond, its banks aflame 
with thousands of azaleas. The Ash- 
ley gleams beyond the marshes. 

In essence, the gardens of Mid- 
dleton Place are reminiscent of the 
artistry of two great landscape archi- 
tects of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—André Le No6tre, 
who created the gardens at Versailles, 


and Capability Brown, who devel- 
oped the concept of the English park, 
so popular in country estates of eigh- 
teenth-century England. 

The approach to the house by land 
is one that Capability Brown might 
have ordained—a vast sweep of lawn 
with an encircling drive, bordered by 
pines and live oaks. 

The formal gardens comprise an 





exquisite enclave of circles, rec- 
tangles and octagons that recall the 
geometric precision and ‘floral em- 
broidery” of Le Nétre. The Octago- 
nal Garden was the favorite gathering 
place of family and friends in the 
summer afternoons. Here the ladies 
amused themselves at tea and gossip, 
while the gentlemen bowled on the 
sunken green. Today the same tea 


olive trees emit their tenuous fra- 
grance as of tea brewing; rectangular 
flower beds enclosed by low box- 
wood hedges define the octagon with 
seasonal plantings: tulips, pansies, 
marigolds and chrysanthemums. 
The wheel-shaped Sundial Gar- 
den was, for many years, patterned 
with triangles of lawn shaped by 
gravel paths. But not long ago, old 


...the Rice Mill Pond, 
its banks aflame with 
thousands of azaleas. 


ABOVE LEFT: Water had both ornamental! and 
agricultural purposes when Middleton Place 
was a working plantation, a largely self- 
contained unit in the then-isolated Low 
Country. The Rice Mill Pond lies in dreamlike 
beauty, bordered by a hillside of brilliant 
azaleas. tor: A rustic bridge made of cypress 
poles crosses the pond to a bank of Magnolia 
grandiflora, wisteria and dogwood. The steps 
lead through the lush colorful growth to the 
old cemetery and the stableyards. asove: 
Wisteria blossoms hang with languid grace 
from trees along the banks of the pond. 











records found in the house revealed 
that this had originally been a rose 
hundreds of ‘old 


species 


garden. Now 


roses’’—those known in 
Colonial gardens—bloom through 
the spring and summer. 

Tree-high camellia bushes form al- 
lées, their petals carpeting the paths 
in springtime. That peripatetic bota- 
nist André Michaux was a friend of 
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the Middleton family. In 1786 he 
brought a gift of four Camellia japonica 
specimens, the first to be planted in 
an American garden. Almost two 
hundred years later, three of his orig- 
inal four still bloom luxuriantly, the 
first of thousands at Middleton. 
Secret Gardens, their solitude en- 
sured by thick hedges, flank the 
longest camellia allée, at the end of 





Apove: Azaleas crowd a sun-dappled path. 
The worn stone steps are shaded by live 
oaks and dogwoods. opposite: Beneath a 
canopy of southern pines and hardwoods, , 
azaleas flourish in countless varieties. Early 
in this century, 35,000 of the species Azalea 
indica were planted at Middleton Place. 
VIGNETTE, ABOVE: The trunks of two camellias 
add a feeling of formal composition to a 
glimpse of azalea blossoms. VIGNETTE, 
opposite: Seen through a veil of rain, the 
branch of a live oak tree, weighted with 
Spanish moss, almost touches the water. 











which is the marble Wood Nymph, 
sculpted in 1810, by Johann Gott- 
fried .Schadow. ‘’Pensive in very 
gaiety”—the words from an ancient 
volume in the Middleton library 
might have been written of her—she 
sits tying a sandal thong. Across the 
way is the Azalea Pond, its banks, in 
springtime, a glory of color. 

Paths wander off to woodland 


walks among water elm, loblolly 
pine, dogwood, crepe myrtle, mag- 
nolia and pecan trees. It is said that 
every one of the two hundred tree 
varieties that were introduced to the 
Western world by Michaux is repre- 
sented at Middleton Place. 

Bald cypresses stand in the dark 
waters of Cypress Lake, Spanish 
moss drooping from the ragged 





branches. Honeysuckle spills over 
the white blossoms of mountain lau- 
rel; a peacock’s distant raucous cry 
breaks the sylvan silence, and a 
snowy egret rises soundlessly from a 
thicket. One of America’s great gar- 
dens lies serene in timeless beauty. 0 


The house at Middleton Place, which has been 


restored, will be featured as a Historic House 
in the November issue of Architectural Digest. 
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LEGEND HAS IT that in a certain season 
Saint Peter was given a large sack 
filled with chateaux, and command- 
ed to put them in place throughout 
the French countryside. With ex- 
quisite care he set down those great 
royal and princely houses seen in so 
many parts of the land. By the time 
he arrived in the province of Pér- 
igord, however, there remained in his 
sack only the smallest chateaux. 

Such, at least, is the legend often 
repeated—a legend accounting for 
the multitude of small chateaux and 
manor houses and country seats that 
dot the landscape of Périgord. 

Yet the Chateau de Hautefort—with 
its great towers crowned with cupolas 
and its splendid arcades—does seem 





The Chateau de Hautefort overlooks a small 
village and the peaceful fields of Périgord. 
When the Baron and Baroness Henry de 
Bastard acquired the neglected complex, parts 
of which date from Medieval times, they set 
out to restore its formidable proportions and 
redecorate its impressive interiors. Despite 
her husband's death and a devastating fire, 
the baroness has continued to transform the 
chateau from a bastion to a home that is als« 
a monument of treasures. Several rooms in 
the tower at far left are devoted to a 
collection of memorabilia of the regic 


to put the lie to the legend of Saint 
Peter and his supply of small 
chateaux destined for Périgord. 
Rather, it suggests that the good saint 
made an error and set down in this 
far off province a royal dwelling, 
more appropriate to the outskirts of 
Paris or the banks of the river Loire. 











Indeed, Jacques-Francois, son of 


the first marquis of Hautefort, was a 
brigadier general and equerry to 
Queen Anne of Austria. He was also 
a figure who might well have served 
as a model for Moliére’s Miser. He 
died, according to the marquise de 
Sévigné, “because he was unwilling 
to buy a new English medicine, say- 
ing it was too expensive.” But the 


marquis was clearly able to release 
his tight hold on the purse strings 
when honor and status were in- 
volved, for he was the one who cre- 
ated much of the splendor that is the 
present Chateau de Hautefort. 
Today, perched on a hill that domi- 
nates the countryside, the great 
chateau with its battlements and for- 
tifications calls to mind some warlike 
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aBpove: The Grand Salon is arranged in 
formal Louis XVI style, with an ebony and 
bronze-doré table by Montigny centered on 
a Savonnerie rug woven for Marie 
Leszczynska, Louis XV’s queen. A Le Nain 
canvas hangs above the Régence commode 
at rear; above the canapé by Dupin is a work 
attributed to Fragonard. The rock crystal and 
bronze-doré chandelier is from the collection 
of M. David-Weill, the baroness’s father. 
opposite: The grand scale of the Tapestry 
Room accommodates 16th-century Flemish 
tapestries from the Yusupov collection. 





frontier. It summons up a history of 
conquests, of battles against the En- 
glish, of religious wars. Indeed, be- 
fore becoming the residence of a 
polished courtier of Louis XIII, the 
chateau was the bastion of many a 
warrior chieftain. Among the most 
famous defenders of Hautefort was 
Bertrand de Born, vicomte de Haute- 
fort, a soldier and troubadour. 


Today, of course, peace reigns in 
the chateau, though the admirable 
view of the surrounding country- 
side—seen to best advantage from the 
balustraded terrace on the west—is 
much the same as it has always been. 
A small village still clings to the side 
of the hill, the weather vanes of some 
of the houses reaching to the level of 
the chateau’s terrace, and below are 


fields and meadows and hedgerows. 
There, at the edge of a small wood, a 
stream and a hamlet; here, a farm- 
house with square towers and a small 
manor. The gentle hills that set a 
limit to the horizon make it easy to 
forget the country that lies beyond. 
Like the scenes in Medieval prints, 
where the whole world seems re 
duced to a single fiefdom, everything 











is subordinate to the magnificent 
Chateau de Hautefort itself. 

Baronne de Bastard, today the 
owner of the chateau, is well aware of 
its magic and history: “When my 
husband took me here for the first 
time, he had the good sense to 
choose a day of bad weather.” 

Her husband, the Baron Henry de 
Bastard, had long wished to return to 


the countryside of his ancestors and 
fully understood the exceptional na- 
ture of the chateau. He also knew 
that it had suffered from thirty years 
of neglect. He decided to restore it, 
but knowing that this would be an 
endeavor requiring years of work 
and effort, he wanted his wife to see 
the place for the first time under the 
least romantic of all circumstances. 





apove: After the fire, the boiserie in a long 
Gallery was rebuilt in the classic spirit; 
painted inserts are cartoons for tapestries. 
The severe geometric patterning of the 
architecture counterpoints elaborate 
furnishings: a 17th-century Italian ivory 
marquetry table, Régence seating and Louis 
XIV téle sconces. opposite: In the Music 
Room, which also serves as the Study, the 
boiserie is ornamented with gilded carvings 
of musical motifs. A Louis XV fauteuil 
stands near the baroness’s desk, a Louis XVI 
mahogany bureau a cylindre. 


“Tl suppose if it had been love at 
first sight,’ says the baroness, “‘I 
would*have quickly lost interest, in 
the years of work that followed.” 

To the contrary, she developed an 
intense intellectual love for the cha- 
teau. It was a form of love, indeed a 
passion, that allowed her to follow in 
her husband's footsteps and to go on 
with the restorations after his death. 


There was little that did not have to 
be done. Walls and foundations had 
to be strengthened; the great recep- 
tion rooms redecorated and returned 
to their original proportions; gardens 
created on the many terraces and the 
park itself replanted. Only her in- 
tense passion for Hautefort gave 
Madame la baronne the courage to 
begin again after the great fire that 





ravaged the building in 1968: “And I 
must say that the reaction of the 
villagers gave me enormous comfort 
at that time. Indeed, they took up 
collections that helped begin the 
work once more, and | received any 
number of moving letters—letters 
from strangers, letters from country 
people who shared their sadness 
with me. It was their hope, and mine, 
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The baroness has struggled to preserve 
one of the great treasures of the French heritage. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE AND FAR LEFT: Rich patterns, 
colors and textures characterize the Madame 
de Hautefort Bedroom. Natural wood 
boiserie with Cordova leather panels warms 
the large room and offsets a marble 
chimneypiece medallion depicting Louis 
XIV. Various 17th-century embroideries were 
used to trim the velvet-draped bed. The 
Louis XIII ebony and copper bookcase 
contains books on genealogy; nearby, two 
16th-century Limoges enamel portraits, 

of Catherine de Médicis and Henry II, adorn 
the boiserie. opposite Lert: A subterranean 
Gallery, dating from the 17th century, has 
the atmosphere of a secret passage. ABOVE: 

A parterred rose garden brightens the now 
highly ‘civilized former fortress. 


to see the chateau dominate the land 
again with all the pride of its past.” 

Ten years later, these hopes have 
almost all been realized. The great 
rooms have been repaired and re- 
stored, thanks to the collaboration of 
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many different artisans, along with 
the work of architect Froidevaux and 
interior designer Roger Boullet. The 
tapestries and furnishings that 
burned have been replaced, and 
many neighbors contributed bois- 
eries and mantelpieces and parquet 
flooring. The Baronne de Bastard 
herself added a good deal furniture, 
given to her by her mother, Mme 
David-Weill. In addition, she com- 
pleted the interior restoration 
through a number of purchases. 

To accomplish her purpose she has 
made many a sacrifice, even selling— 
to the horror of her friends—an im- 
portant painting by Renoir, to provide 
funds for the work at Hautefort. 

“Certainly the Renoir was very 
beautiful,” says the baroness, “but | 


know a number of beautiful Renoirs. 
There is, on the other hand, only one 
Chateau de Hautefort.” 

This courage and singleness of 
purpose show that she is indeed the 
true daughter of her father, the fa- 
mous collector David-Weill. He 
loved his collections, not simply fo 
the pleasure they gave him, but f 
the contributions they could make to 
others. His house in Neuilly was 
generously open to all connoisseurs 
and art historians and museum cura- 
tors. And with the same generosity of 
spirit, his daughter has struggled to 
preserve one of the great treasures of 
the French heritage—giving to Pér- 
igord a monument of history and 
beauty that might otherwise not have 
survived the ravages of time. 0 
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PRECEDING PAGES, OPPOSITE AND COVER: Views of 
the expansive sun-warmed Living Room 
reveal the sleek contemporary idiom used 
throughout an 8,000-square-foot hillside 
residence overlooking a lake at Rancho Santa 
Fe, near San Diego. Surrounded by a 350- 
acre orange grove, the grand-scale stucco 
structure represents a sophisticated pastoral 
vision: “I feel it’s the way a ranch house 
might be in the 21st century,” says designer 
Stephen Chase. A sunken conversation area, 
Harmony-carpeted, permits an unobstructed 
view, through tall glass walls further 
heightened by vertical blinds, of the lush 
landscape. A large tapestry by Romeo Reyna 
reiterates the undulating shapes of the 
scenery while unifying the subtle color 
scheme. aBove: Two glass-topped tables of 
different sizes allude to the flexibility of the 
Dining/Breakfast Room. A glass ceiling 
augments the indoor/outdoor atmosphere. 


LYING TO THE NORTH and east of San 
Diego, California is Rancho Santa Fe, 
one of the original Spanish land 
grants, where the air is fragrant with 
orange groves and grass and sweet 
clover. A house is perched on a hill, 
and spreading out like a giant skirt 
below it are trees bearing macadamia 


nuts, cherimoyas, mangos and or- 


anges. Every afternoon when the 
breeze comes in from the sea, win- 
dows are opened, and the house is 
washed in fresh clean air. 

“This is one of the most perfect 
places in the United States,” says 
interior designer Stephen Chase, and 





the house for which he designed the 
interiors takes advantage of locale. 

The owners had seen Mr. Chase’s 
own house in Architectural Digest 
(November/December, 1976), and 
they wanted to duplicate it on their 
hillside. They liked his concept of 
sparseness, the high ceilings, the 
great stretches of window. 

“What was missing in my house in 
Palm Springs was the expression of 
space,” says Mr. Chase. “I had to use 
mirrors, because I needed to create 
the feeling of space. But in Rancho 
Santa Fe I had to put up walls to 
define the space, or the large house 








would have looked like a dot, in the 
context of this huge setting.” 

There is now a certain lyrical 
magic to the space. In a way it is like 
watching a changing sun from the 
Parthenon, or perhaps from the top 
of a pyramid at Chichén Itza. 

“7 think it would be sad if you had 
to learn everything from books,” the 
designer says. ‘Because this house is 
of today, I really didn’t look at any 
books to see how things should be 
done. I designed what I felt to be 
appropriate for the top of this hill. 

“It was difficult, because the area is 
filled with some very charming and 
wonderful ranch houses. And I think 
what makes this house conform is 
that it’s enormously easy to main- 
tain. It’s not a fussy house at all. It’s 
the way a ranch house might be in 
the twenty-first century. It has the 
ease and the space and the sense of 
distance—that sense of looking to the 
horizon—the house in Giant had.” 

At the planning stage Mr. Chase 
eliminated two bedrooms and a for- 
mal dining room. “The house was 
just too big.’”” Originally, the new 
dining room was to have one long 
table. It is now a room that holds a 
table for eight and one for four. 

“The daytime mood of this house 
is absolutely wonderful. It’s rather 
like a woman who looks beautiful 
without makeup. But everything 
looks fine at night, too. With the 
candles and the shadows, it’s abso- 
lutely fabulous and romantic. 

“In some ways, a country house is 
simple to do. There does not have to 
be the exactness of color, nor the 
preciseness of proportion. There can 
be some variance. It doesn’t take 
courage to do a pretty seven-foot sofa 
that someone has previously chosen. 
However, you do need a lot of cour- 
age when you pick the fabric for 
forty feet of sofa, and you have to 
have a lot of courage when you de- 
cide to have forty feet of sofa.” 

The windows are open, and the 
breeze flows through the rooms, 
scenting the air with jasmine and 
almond and orange. Mr. Chase ad- 
justs a blind. ‘“The courage for me to 
do this house is one thing, but for the 
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top: The Master Bedroom continues the calm restrained mood and generous proportions of the 
overall design. Subtle geometric patterning defines the bedcovering and carpet, while a framed 
Thai banner, stretching across one wall, adds a rich note. Night tables by Philip J. Sicola. above: 
Mirrored walls increase the perspectives of the spacious Master Bath, and luxuriant potted plants 
give the tub area the appeal of an atrium. The Louis Bowen/Kent Bragaline wallcovering and the 
master suite carpet from Morey Palmer contribute muted texture and warmth. Fixtures by Sherle 
Wagner. opposite: A mirrored wall serves as a windscreen, and extends both pool and prospect. 























owners to ask for it—then to go along 
and see it through and live in it— 
that’s where the courage is.” 
Throughout, there is a level of 
polish that is rare in contemporary 
space. It has the refinement of what 
could be called a modern form of 
Empire. “This is one of my favorite 
houses, because it’s so consistent,” 
the designer says. ‘There aren’t areas 
that work and then others that are 
sort of second best. Everything is on 
the same scale. The bathrooms are as 
large as the bedrooms. What this 


house has that my own doesn’t have 
is more discipline. I put things in my 
own house because | loved them. But 
I put things in this house because | 
knew they were the right things. 
“After this house was built, the 
owners came back to see mine, and 
they realized that the one they had 
was far superior for their own needs. 
Their house has the restraint that 
mine had originally, and I gave up 
some of it because I kept adding 
things. Anybody can live in a house 
filled with clutter—with things that 
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are old treasures and pretty and won- 
derful. But to live in and handle a 
house that’s as simple as the present 
one, I think you have to be very 
secure in your life. There’s freedom 
in it. There’s nothing to distract from 
the present, to pull your feelings 
away from experiencing today.” 

In the words of Albert Camus 
“Generosity toward the future lies in 
giving all to the present.” The de- 
signer has made such an eloquent 
generous gift at Rancho Santa Fe.0 

—Suzanne Stark Morrow 





Villa in Cascais 
International Panache Enriched by the Portuguese Style 


ARCHITECTURE BY PIERRE BARBE AND VALERIAN S. RYBAR 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VALERIAN S.RYBAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 








top: The Cascais residence of Mrs. Graham 


D. Mattison is a modern interpretation of 
the elegant country villas of 18th-century 
Portugal. Designer Valerian Rybar, with 
architect Pierre Barbe, used indigenous 
materials and the help of local craftsmen to 
flavor the structure with its heritage. aBove: 
A graceful archway frames the formal 
Entrance Hall décor, which includes 18th- 
century Portuguese armchairs and a table, 
and a repoussé silver mirror. RIGHT: The 
contrast of dark woods against a pristine 
background rich in architectural detail 
continues in the Library, a long room 
notable for its duplication of elements on 
each side. The Portuguese needlepoint rug 
and tray ceiling emphasize the strong linear 
quality of the total design. Cabinets at either 
end conceal sound equipment and a bar 
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THERE ARE MANY countries with cli- 
mates equable enough to attract large 
expatriate communities, but far 
fewer boast local cultures that are 
rich enough to provide a source of 
inspiration to their new residents. 
Portugal is a happy exception, in 
that it possesses both a lovely climate 
and a vigorous and prolific history. 
Even today it is still possible to speak 
of a Lusitanian world, stretching 
from Brazil to Macao. More unusual 
still is to find a new resident of an old 
country who is interested—and 
skilled—enough to deal with its 
heritage. There is finally the true rara 
avis, an interior designer with an 
understanding and sympathy for the 
indigenous traditions of an alien land. 
All these seemingly impossible 
juxtapositions were recently made, 
however, and the result is an impec- 
cable and fully realized creation in 
Cascais, Portugal. Perhaps collabora- 
tion would be a better word, for few 
designers have been able to report a 
more harmonious working relation- 
ship than that existing between Val- 
erian Rybar and his pleasant American 
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...modeled on the patrician country villas 
of eighteenth-century Portugal. 
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\sove: Another view of the Library illustrates the symmetry achieved by the exacting placement of 
paired furnishings: 18th-century Portuguese desk chairs and walnut secretaries, 17th-century 
English globes on a 17th-century Portuguese jacaranda table, and Dutch brass chandeliers. opposite: 
in the sunlit Dining Room, the patterning of the tray ceiling creates a pavilionlike effect. A large 
Dutch brass chandelier hangs above the walnut table and set of 18th-century Portuguese chairs. 
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client Mrs. Graham D. Mattison. 
The calm and sturdy facade of a 
house modeled on the patrician 
country villas of eighteenth-century 
Portugal, and set among pine trees, 
serves as the appropriately reticent 
introduction to an intelligent use of 
the best resources in Portugal. ‘““Iron- 
ically,” says Mr. Rybar, “we have one 
of the finest houses in the country. 
And it is, of course, new.”” With the 


help of French architect Pierre Barbe, 
Mr. Rybar planned the exterior of the 
house and, internally, took over com- 
pletely—executing a series of rooms 
that in their liveliness and interna- 
tional spirit are perfectly within the 
letter of Portuguese civilization, 
which has borrowed so gracefully 
from every part of the globe. 

“There are several distinct motifs 
that run through the house,” explains 





the designer. ‘“They are based 
squarely on Portuguese precedent. 
There is the matter of flooring, for 
example. Wherever stone is not used, 
I specified polished brick. It looks 
superb, and it is wonderful to walk 
on—making it especially pleasing for 
a bathroom. Then there is the use of 
tray ceilings. These are simple vaults 
of wood painted white—although 


there are hundreds of ways to lay the 
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planking.The azulejos, which I use 
extensively throughout the house 
and in the pool pavilion, are, of 
course, the decorative tiles of Portu- 
gal, one of the most characteristic 
and important elements of decora- 
tion in this country. In fact, they have 
been used so overwhelmingly—par- 
ticularly in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—that you might say 
that they form the basis of local ideas 
about decoration. And finally there 
are those beautiful pieces of furni- 
ture we found, not only in Portugal, 
but in Italy and England, which serve 
to complete the rooms.” A mere list- 
ing of these elements, however, does 
little more than sketch the mood of 
the subtle balance the designer has 
achieved with success between inter- 
national luxury and national flavor. 
“Here there is a great fund of skills 
that have almost died out elsewhere 
in Europe. Stonecutters, wood- 
workers, silversmiths and wrought- 
iron forgers, all of whose work is of 
the highest quality, were available. It 
was my challenge to use them spar- 
ingly. Everything is of the finest level 
of workmanship, and the whole 
house was executed with a degree of 
perfection perhaps unique under 
present conditions in the world to- 
day. Mrs. Mattison is a person who is 
attracted instinctively to perfection. 
And she understands that in order to 
have a completely realized object of 
quality—whether a house or a jew- 
elbox—this perfection must be car- 
ried out to the last detail. That is why 
even those parts of the house one 
doesn’t often see, like kitchens, fol- 
low the same exacting standards.” 
But it is undoubtedly the cohesive 
talent of Valerian Rybar himself that 
gives the whole ensemble such a 
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opposite: Mrs. Mattison’s Bedroom is a 
cheerful exposition of chinoiserie, with crisp 
lacquered furnishings and screens detailed in 
Chinese motifs and fretwork. aBove LEFT: A 
brilliant Portuguese needlepoint rug overlays 
the polished antique brick flooring of Mrs. 
Mattison’s Dressing Room; its linear pattern 
is complemented by Chippendale-style 
mullions on the mirrored closet doors. 

tert: A pair of delicate antique ivory 
pagodas accent Mrs. Mattison’s oval-shaped 
Bath. The domed ceiling is whimsically 
painted to resemble a cloud-filled sky. 
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...a design wit that 


prevents the pavilion from becoming 
merely another garden ornament. 





ABOVE: Traditional blue and white Portuguese tiles, called azulejos, cover the walls of the Pool 
Pavilion with a chinoiserie design in the manner of Jean Pillement. The atmosphere is fresh and 
airy, with rope tables and Victorian Gothic-style lacquered rattan chairs to counterpoint the large- 
scale fantasy garden on the walls. Delectable fruits garnish the tablesettings of native stemware and 
porcelain. ricHt: The swimming pool, lined in marbleized azulejos, mirrors the arched Pavilion. 


decisive air. It is he who ultimately 
prevents exquisite care from becom- 
ing petty, and tempers refinement 
before it lapses into the precious. It is 
his quick design wit that prevents the 
pool pavilion from becoming merely 
another insipid garden ornament, 
and turns it into a graceful extension 
of the activity and rhythm of the 
main house. At the same time, his is 
the deft instinct that wills a Tiepolo 
blue sky for Mrs. Mattison’s bath- 
room and introduces the planned 
lon sequitur of the library carpet, 


] 


1 from the carving on the doors 


of a Mexican church. It is precisely 
these moments of casually overstep- 
ping the boundaries of time and pe- 
riod, however, that suggest what is 
most exhilarating about the designer. 
Like all people of talent, Valerian 
Rybar has the ability to invoke a 
unique and private universe. It is this 
allusive talent that has been brought 
to bear so successfully on the house 
at Cascais. It is at once serious and 
amusing, sober and grand—a varia- 
tion on ancient themes and an essay 

on the problem of living well. 
—Peter Carlsen 
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On a Hill in San Francisco 
The Harmony of Interior and Setting 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL VINCENT, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


Designer Michael Vincent created a sparing ANY DESIGNER'S PULSE must quicken 
and sophisticated design for residents of a when he hears that old friends have 


small San Francisco townhouse who wanted ; : 
to simplify their life style yet retain their bought a new house, and require his 


cherished collectibles. tert: An 18thgcentury services. But when Michael Vincent 
Italian faux-marbre.and gold-leaf architectural BiG aceM seamstress 


niche, contrastingly mounted on sleek solar i ; 
bronze mirror, provides an arresting focal Sor Lite Moy me Cote ee Caterer ec liGs 














point for the Living Room. Collections of cisco was to be much smaller than its 
la snuffboxes and examples Ns predecessor, he knew how severe a_ 
piqué ware rest on faux-onyx ledges, while ; 7 : 
antique musical instruments and a 19th- ar etx Tam rode | oes tC ah 
century American portrait adorn the wall friends declared, “the time for big 
space. The Victorian-inspired Stark rug adds houses is gone,” they ‘had not ce- 
weight and ornamentation. aBove: An 18th- rs rr . 
century French brass and ivory planétaire is weal el ce MRC Lament eicbareni uly ¥. a 
’ Se cam fittingly silhouetted against the exhilarating ducing their scale of betel oP, oi me), 
a 7 = « ; Living Room view toward San Francisco Bay; ” For comic Nantes nt? ce Wiese % 7 
roa ce aoe nearby are more 19th-century tobacco and atl E 1 a 
- ie a a, snuff boxes. A Brunschwig & Fils abroad— oe rl) ath SANS Yer eS) 
a io | upholstered window seat conforms to the and just as regularly Nato had re- ae 
, shape of an architectural projection that turned with additions to PVC Teh ex- 
a enlarges the room. The window is tailored . 5 eee Ef Pe 
/ = ae wa with a Roman shade of Schumacher twill acta om eet y collections o UrmMs 
§> —— a trimmed with Scalamandré tape. ings and objets de vertu. The interior” 
ese a designer’s task would be to 
. smaller and less formal hot 
; = os appropriate setting for trea 
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...Where the urbane 


and pastoral moods 
of the house 
are harmonized. 


opposite: A wisteria-fringed glass wall, 
undraped and completely removable, 
ensures the indoor-outdoor ambience of the 
Dining Room, which opens to a charming 
terraced garden. A 19th-century French 
bronze Bacchus stands at the center of an 
inviting tablesetting that includes 19th- 
century French heirloom china decorated 

- with the family crest. Hydrangeas fill an 
amusing Empire cradle, a provincial version 
of the one made. for Napoleon’s son. aBove: 
The Breakfast Room, laden with a colorful 
cornucopia of delectable fruits and : 
vegetables, also enjoys a garden setting. The 
straw lampshade, made from a Yugoslavian 
beehive, cleverly coordinates with leaded 
windows whose panes evoke the hexagonal 
shapes of beehive cells. Brunschwig & Fils 
windowshade fabric reinterprets the 
freshly picked strawberries. 


the owners—he a musician, artist and 
writer; she a fashion designer—and 
the consequent diversity of their pos- 
sessions are surprisingly well served 
by the new house. Because it is small, 
and built on one of the steep slopes 
of Pacific Heights, its major rooms 
are all on separate floors, connected 
by a central stairway that rises in 
short flights between levels facing the 
street or opening onto a garden. 
The living room, occupying the 
whole of the piano nobile, shares the 
Mediterranean disposition of the en- 
tire house. But if that mood is largely 
Italian, as are so many of the furnish- 
ings and decorations in the house, 
the living room—looking north over 
the blue-gray expanse of San Fran- 
cisco Bay—is more nearly Florentine: 
traditional, intellectual and eloquent. 
The carpet of clean-lined squares, 
NRCC TOA lela RTC eC ome Tate! 
the eighteenth-century French _plan- 
étaire, all call to mind an orderly and 





contemplative world. Of the colors 
used in the house, those here are 
deepest: ochre for the walls, rich 
browns of antique leather and wood, 
and dark gray in the background of 
the carpet and in the sumptuous 
velvet chaise trimmed with a sleek 


cas 


molding of brass. The chaise, ‘‘a 
modern statement of a Neo-Classical 
design,”’ was especially designed by 
Michael Vincent for this particular 
room. Not inappropriate, and linking 
the room with others in the house, is 
a spirit of ingenuity. and play, real- 
ized in the mantelpiece of solar 
bronze mirrors, the antique musical 
instruments, and the elegant trompe 
l’oeil craftsmanship of Ami Magill. — 
At the rear of the house, and o ; : 
higher level, the dining room 4 nd oe 
breakfast room open to the gardé 
Although it contains import 
lections of gilver—some of 
oeceloe cme teh ete 
when the Union grandfa 













tert: A dark and sturdy late-Federal 
mahogany four-poster bed, contrastingly 
_covered in delicately detailed white heirloom 
lace, provides a romantic focal point for the 
Victorian-inspired Master Bedroom; the 
ceiling was raised to accommodate it. A sofa, 
slipcovered in Clarence House chintz, and a 
Viennese eight-tune cylinder music box that 
serves as a table, comprise a comfortable 
sitting area. Panels of a Victorian scrapwork 
screen are mounted on a reflective lacquered 
wall that adds an updating touch. aBoveE 
RIGHT: The Dressing Room is detailed in 
trompe I’oeil horn-inlaid ivory panels, 
executed by Ami Magill, which complement 
an 1810 strut-back bone-appliquéd mirror 
and a sconce that is made from brass- 
mounted walrus tusks. The bonnet- 
bedecked chair is Victorian Gothick. 





burning through Carolina—the din- 
ing room is not a severe monument to 
the past. It is, rather, a tented pavil- 
ion, whose canvas panels have been 
hung with exuberant garlands of 
flowers visited by bees and but- 
terflies—all painted by Miss Magill. 
Still; touches of appropriate color, 
however well considered, are rela- 
tively easy for a knowing hand. The 
more severe test—to create a room at 
once new in excitement and perma- 
nent in the feeling of achieved re- 
pose—was most successfully met in 
Michael Vincent’s design for the 
master bedroom, where the urbane , 
and pastoral moods are harmonized. 
The room may most easily be de- 
scribed as Victorian, as its major 
furnishings are a lace-covered four- 
poster, an elaborate mahogany com- 
mode, and—mounted on the wall 
above a love seat—two superbly re- | 
stored panels of a late-nineteenth- — ; 
century scrapwork screen. The de- 
signer is proud of the screen, which 
Moc-Vetcacsetelcmoatcmelttax-avmeatelel om con elo 
come a work of Surrealism.” 
But Mr. Vincent had no i 
fe} eas-Letarca-Wolaalelemeero)ecle 
provided a counterpoi van 
freyelecseat Xela vate) oy [tele 
Wis avm tees Celcol stim tutte) 3 ate 
space and light. Since the ie ook : 
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a ...sliding doors opening | 
to a shallow deck, and a little bridge 
that descends to the garden. 


blends imperceptibly with the carpet 
and highly lacquered walls of pon- 
gee. As in the dining room below, the 
windows here are sliding doors, 
opening to a shallow deck, the top of 
a wisteria-laden loggia, and a little 
bridge that descends to the garden. 
Because of the steepness of the hill, 
the view from the room is all of sunlit 
greenery, brought inside, like the 
smell of summer flowers, by a mirror 
eeu tay a can Cel Oso cede as 
bed. When the windows and curtains 
are open, the room is flooded with 
clear air and sunlight. When they are 
closed, the room gracefully resumes 
its years and returns to town. 

Even in the most functional rooms, 
valued and extraordinary objects 
serve, and are served by, settings 
designed for thoughtful and vigorous 
living. Michael Vincent, unlike many 
designers who prefer to start with 
empty rooms, understands that peo- 
ple have their possessions, and he 


has the talent of working with them. 


The house itself tells the complete 
story: Michael Vincent also under- 
stands that people, to a great extent, 


sachieved is to invest th 
nt is Pamala tti os 


are their own possessions. What he 





ABOVE LEFT: In the sunlit garden, stone steps 
lead past terraced foliage to an arborlike 
retreat for alfresco dining, sheltered by a 
redwood tree. Cinerarias and pansies add 

bright color to the serendipitous charm of a 

verdant city garden. asove: A stone 
enclosure creates a secluded setting for the 
crisply draped tea table and banquette under 
the shade of the redwood. The 19th-century 

American silver squirrel-topped nut bowl is 

a family treasure. Cushions are covered in a 

Napoleonic toile de Jouy. riGut: A view of 
the rear facade indicates the updated nature 
of the structure, built in the 1930s on a steep. 
lel me (orice Cem eee melt) 
separate floors; a wooden ramp leads up to 
the voile and cotton satin-draped master 
bedroom, while stone steps give access to 
the wisteria-shaded dining room below. 
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Romance of Bohemia 
An Argentine Painter's Studio Loft in Greenwich Village : 





f PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIZABETH HEYERT 








A 4,000-square-foot loft in a 19th-century 
warehouse in Manhattan’s Greenwich 
Village provides the space and light artist 
Ronaldo de Juan needs, for living and 
working. opposite: The huge open space, 
with its original architectural features left 
exposed, is divided—by clusters of minimal 
furnishings—into painting and living areas at 
one end, cooking and dining areas at the 
other. At the center is a vibrant 1974 de Juan 
canvas. aBoveE: A large New Guinea figure 
guards the Living Area. Canvas covers the 
seating and some of the seventeen windows. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE in the 1950s 
seemed an important place to be, if 
only because Abstract Expressionism, 
Beat poetry and Italian coffeehouses 
serving baklava and cappuccino all cen- 
tered there. At the time, Abstract 
Expressionism, Beat poetry and 
baklava did seem indispensable. How- 
ever, the delinquent romance of 
Bleecker Street Bohemia has long 


vanished, leaving behind a neighbor- 
hood rich, not only in memories, but 
in the exceptional resources for living 
that were there long before the Village 
became a hub of the Beat Generation. 

Its lofts, like those of the more 
recently rehabilitated SoHo, across 
Houston Street to the south, still 
provide some of New York’s most 
luxurious living spaces in a city 
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where two of the ultimate luxuries 
are space and a great deal of light. 
Argentine-born painter Ronaldo 
de Juan’s living/working loft was, 
when he found it, no more than an 
empty upper floor of a nineteenth- 
century warehouse separated from 
the commotion of Sixth Avenue by a 
trip of park. Its chief advan- 
imple dimensions and an 


exceptional feeling of openness. 
Rows of large windows on the south, 
west and north flood it with light by 
day and look out to the bright anima- 
tion of the Village at night. 

Through Mr. de Juan’s aristocrati- 
cally simple and sensitive approach, 
the interior has maintained its robust 
loft character, while taking on an air 
of self-possessed and very natural 


asove: Another view of the Living Area 
reveals a sculpture collection that includes 
pre-Columbian, African and Baroque South 
American pieces, displayed on bookshelves 
and atop a print cabinet. The drawing is a 
1976 de Juan work. An Argentine poncho 
adds a bright spot of color to the functional 
simplicity. opposite: A louvered screen 
camouflages a doorway and helps to contain 
a corner arrangement that features a 1976 de 
Juan painting, a New Guinea bird sculpture, 
a red lacquer tray from India, and Mexican 
pottery accented by large plants. 





























elegance. This is essentially a single 
space, with painting and living areas 
at one end and cooking and eating 
areas at the other. “And there is an 
enormous bathroom, because I love 
enormous bathrooms.” The original 
brick walls, the bare oak floors and 
the raw beamed ceilings have been 
left unmolested and give texture and 
warmth to the vast open interior. The 


deliberately loose structure allows it 
to harmonize easily with the many 
moods of the artist’s way of life. 
Surprisingly, the atmosphere echoes 
that of the grand apartment on the 
seventeenth-century place des Vic- 
toires, in Paris, where the painter 
previously lived and worked. 

“T never had so much as the 
shadow of an idea of making a ‘deco- 





rated’ interior,” Mr. de Juan says. 
“Let’s say that the loft is simply 
conditioned to my life style. It re- 
sponds exactly to my interest in 
painting, books, music, and cooking. 

“I basically feel that interior deco- 
ration in loft spaces is, more often 
than not, a catastrophe. Decoration 
tends to cover everything over in 
imitation materials, making it all a 
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...an open and curiously intimate 


setting filled with energetic sensuality and 
an air of celebration. 
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In the Dining Area, spot lighting focuses on a toy horse—a found object—rearing from an Indian 
cotton-draped table surface that is at times used as a buffet. The coffee pot and brass box are froma 


Marrakech street market; Mexican pottery and English china bowls add harmonious bits of color 
and pattern. Wood and natural brick walls contribute warmth to the cavernous space. A 
floor was specially built with several layers of soundproofing material, sand and industrial oak. 


little like a movie set. Why should 
there be this urgency to bypass real 
materials, when real materials are so 
wonderful? Obviously a loft is not 
the place for faux malachite or any of 
those other annoying pretensions. 

“Plants are, of course, a form of 
decoration, and | love plants—es- 
pecially useful plants like basil. | 
have basil plants everywhere.” 


There are many souvenirs of his 
travels, like a lantern from Japan, and 
there are also “found objects,” like the 
wooden horse discovered in the Bow- 
ery. He has also assembled a small but 
remarkable collection of primitive 
sculptures. “I’m fascinated by pre- 
Columbian, African and Oceanic art 
I don’t want bibelots, but arf. It’s very 
important to me, exactly like music. 





“Music is a necessary part of my 
life, and there’s every piece of sound 
equipment available here, and speak- 
ers even in the bathroom—every- 
where. For me, music is indis- 
pensable, like art and books and 
contact with the literary world. The 
other things that interest me are good 
food—and having marvelous friends.” 

He entertains frequently, giving 
large dinners for artist friends such 
as Arman, Harold Stevenson and 
Leonora Carrington—“‘cultural din- 
ners” cooked on a huge industrial 
stove, a present from his old friend 
Elaine, owner and impresario of New 
York’s celebrated bistro for the liter- 
ati, actors and café society. 

But art, not food, is the central 
issue in Ronaldo de Juan’s loft, and 
the interior is filled with the sweep- 
ing turbulent rhythms and bold har- 
monies of his sometimes intensely 
colorful, and sometimes carefully 
subdued, canvases. ‘“To his can- 
vases,” wrote friend and critic Eu- 
gene lIonesco, “‘Ronaldo de Juan 
always brought an explosive style. 
Jets of colors, untamed and untam- 


able, were born, developed and 
reared. These colors on the move 
sometimes crashed into each other; 
sometimes, they leapt and climbed 
independently; sometimes, they 
crossed, coexisting without inter- 


penetration; sometimes again, they 
crushed each other. A plurality of 
forces, often antagonistic: dyna- 
mism, anguish, conflict.” 

The deceptively spontaneous look 
of the artist’s compositions, their 
self-possessed rhythms and their lyr- 
ical and profoundly poetic moods, 
are all expressions of a pure aesthetic 
vision and a restless imagination. 
They fill this open and curiously 
intimate setting with an energetic 
sensuality and an air of celebration.0 

—John Loring 


I'he Studio Area holds Ronaldo de Juan’s 
large paintings, done between 1972 and 
1977, and his assortment of supplies. In the 
foreground a Japanese lacquer and paper 
lamp rests on a rectangular laminated-plastic 
that is used as a work surface. 
thing is useful, and every object is 
says Mr. de Juan 














Antiques: 


Personae of Time 


MASKS SERVE AS A LINK between 
the known and the unknown, a 
bridge between the conscious and 
the unconscious, a tangible effort 
to control the forces that deter- 
mine man’s destiny. Once sacred, 
now frequently only playthings, 
they are reflections of man’s basic 
need for order in a sometimes 
frightening and irrational world. 

Masks from Africa and the 

South Seas were. brought to 
Europe by explorers in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 
First thought of as curiosities 
produced by strange and exotic 
people, it remained for later 
generations to recognize their 
aesthetic qualities. It is said that 
an African mask influenced Picasso’s 
Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, a pivotal 
painting in the development of Cub- 
ism. The spare attenuated features of 
Amedeo Modigliani’s figures echo 
the simplicity and power of Baule 
and Fang masks from Africa. Ma- 
tisse, Derain, Viaminck and Brancusi 
all were influenced by non-Western 
masks and sculpture, and many Ger- 
man Expressionists were equally in- 
spired by their compelling force. Had 
these encounters with exotic masks 
and sculpture not occurred, the 
course of modern art would have 
assumed other forms. 

Although masks may not have in- 
fluenced Western art until the twen- 
tieth century, their use in Europe was 
prevalent in earlier times. They are 
known to have existed for at least 
17,000 years. One of the earliest ex- 


The Drama of Ancient Masks 


TEXT BY GEORGE R. ELLIS 





opposite: Bhairava mask, Nepal, 16th 
century. Bronze repoussé; 14” high. Bhairava 
represents the ferocious nature of the god 
Siva. Ariane Faye et Cie, Paris. anove: N6 
mask, Japan, circa 1800. Wood; 8%” high. 
Through No masks, the Japanese are able to 
assume the identity of ghosts, demons, 
humans and gods and goddesses, as 
portrayed in their colorful dance dramas. 
Arts of the Four Quarters, New York. 





amples, the sorcerer of Trois Fréres, is 
depicted on a cave wall in southern 
France. Other early examples of 
masks are found in burials, where 
they either cover the face of the de- 
ceased or lie to one side of the body, 
demonstrating the persistence of 
man’s attempts to attain immortality. 
These masks have successfully sur- 
vived the ravages of time while the 
bodies slowly crumbled to dust. 

In the West and Near East, the 
development of Christianity, Juda- 


ism, and Islamism modified, cur- 
tailed and in many instances 
halted, the use of masks. Koranic 
law forbade their use, although 
Christianity incorporated them 
into some aspects of church rit- 
ual. In the far-flung reaches 
of the former Spanish empire, 
masked performances were, and 
still are, held on particular holy 
days. Shortly after the conquest 
of the Americas, priests, as a 
means of indoctrinating new 
converts, substituted dance and 
drama of Catholic content for 
pagan dances and ritual. One of 
the most popular was the colorful 
masked drama depicting the over- 
throw and then conversion of 
the Moors by the Spanish Christians. 

Outside church sanction, the 
people of certain remote mountain 
regions of Europe continued, until 
quite recently, to hold celebrations to 
ensure the control of demonic forces 
of dead souls, the coming of spring, 
and continued fertility. For the most 
part, however, masks lost their for- 
mer pagan religious associations in 
the West, assuming completely secu- 
lar functions. During the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods in Europe, masks 
were donned by young ladies on their 
way to rendezvous with their lovers. 
Elizabethan ladies masked their fea- 
tures while committing the impro- 
priety of attending the public theater. 
More recently, masks allow for mer- 
rymaking at carnival time, and on Hal- 
loween, American children hidden 
behind imaginative masks happily 


Marlin Bough 
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opposite: Northwest coast mask, Kwakiutl, circa 1860. Wood and polychrome; 12”. With eyes fixed in both 
directions, Komokwa, god of undersea beings, is able to oversee all. Philip Goldman/Gallery 43, London. 
1: Netsuke mask, Japan, signed Hokei, 19th century. Lacquer; 2’. This mask is a miniature replica of the devil ina 
No drama. Eskenazi, London. 2: Pandji mask, Central Java, circa 1920. Satinwood; 8’’. Pandji is a legendary hero 
denoting nobility. Gordon Bishop International, New York. 3: Mummy mask, Middle Egypt, 1st-3rd century a.p. 
Gilded and painted gesso on linen; 18’. An identifiable image of the deceased allows for spiritual recognition in 
eternity. L’Ibis Gallery, New York. 4: Eharo mask, Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 19th century. Bark cloth and fiber; 
47”. This mask was made during a series of rituals performed over a ten-to-twenty-year span. Entwistle, London 





chalk doors, and soap windows. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the precise 
moment when sacred or ritual ac- 
tivities evolve into entertainment. In 
Greece, masks made their appear- 
ance in secular drama, later finding 
their way onto the Roman stage. 
Mask use in the theatrical perfor- 
mances of Java and Japan has been 
prevalent for many centuries. In Java, 
the wayang topeng is performed today 
by costumed and masked actors, al- 
though when it was developed and 
played in the royal courts, many of 
the dancers were members of the 
aristocracy. By the fifteenth century 
the Japanese had developed a masked 
drama and dance called No. The over 
one hundred forms of NO masks, 
representing ghosts, demons, hu- 
mans, gods and goddesses, form the 
cast of some 250 existing plays. N6 
masks sometimes appear in minia- 
ture form as netsukes. 

Although masks have traditionally 
been made by specialists who are 
highly regarded and admired by their 
peers, in certain instances they can 
be made by any member of the soci- 
ety at a particular ceremony or rite of 
passage. And while some masks have 
been carefully maintained for gener- 
ations, others have not. Among the 
Dan people of the Ivory Coast, masks 
that served their owners well achieved 
great power and respect. The mask 
would graduate from one function to 
another as its achievements were rec- 
ognized. By contrast, masks from the 
Papuan Gulf region of New Guinea 
were produced during a series of 
rituals performed over a ten-to- 
twenty-year cycle, centering on spir- 
its of the sea. The eharo mask served 
to entertain the spectators during the 
concluding dance ceremonies of the 


tert: Dan mask, Ivory Coast of Africa, 19th 
century. Wood with metal and felt appliqué; 
8” high. The forceful Dan mask is said to 
become more powerful as its wearer's 
accomplishments mount. Ben Heller, New 
York. opposite: Moorish King mask, 
Guerrero State, Mexico, circa late 19th 
century. Wood; 24’ high. This helmet mask 
depicts the leader of the Christians in a 
ceremonial dance reenacting the war 
between the Moors and the Christians. 
Baker and Horne, Los Angeles. 





festival. Afterwards, they were 
burned or thrown into the forest. 
Maintenance of the mask for the next 
appearance would be unthinkable, 
since the ritualized creation of the 
mask was vital to the success of the 
ceremonies and had to be religiously 
repeated on each occasion. 

Whether their intent is entertain- 
ment, social control, fertility or 
concealment, masks have served as 
instruments of human salvation for 
thousands of years. In the West, the 
vast majority of people no longer 
have the opportunity, need, or desire 
to dona physical facial cover that will 
serve the general purpose of a mask. 
Instead, facial expression calculated 
to cover or mask our true feelings or 
reactions to particular situations is 
common. It is generally assumed that 
our culture, in opposition to others, 
has no serious use for masks, but still 
we find great use for our own cultur- 
ally accepted masking traditions. 
Our masks have assumed more sub- 
tle and nefarious guises. The stifled 
yawn in the company of others may 
be considered a rather crude mask, 
for it seldom convinces anyone of the 
individual’s lack of boredom. Feign- 
_ing interest by facial expression, in 
order to cover indifference, is another 
frequently used mask, as is the re- 
fusal to outwardly express grief or 
shock under trying circumstances. 
An even more common form of 
masking by contemporary Western 
people can be observed in the ap- 
plication of cosmetics, since present- 
day aesthetic standards require their 
use in order to beautify. 

Based on their own merit, masks 
are now accepted as art in the West. 
In their natural setting, however, 
the interaction of masks, dance, ac- 
companying instrumentations, and 
costumes, create the total artistic 
impact. That masks still command 
our attention, solicit our admiration, 
and maintain their artistic integrity 
when seen without their accustomed 
trappings, is indeed a tribute to 
their illustrious makers. 0 


George R. Ellis is assistant director of the 


UCLA Museum of Cultural History, and a 
frequent contributor to African Arts magazine. 
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ABOVE: Designer Robert Metzger makes effe 
apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott Frankel 


pholstered in fabri: 
1 


ctive use of the diagonal in his design for the four-room Manhattan 
, a stainless-steel island transects the room at an angle, backing a sofa 


from Clarence House. A Larry 
from Lorin Marsh. opposite: Rough-hew 
cleus by Hans Hofmann. 


Zox painting and a bronze and brass étagére share the far wall; 
ets 


n pine, alternating with sleek stainless steel, renews the Entrance Hall 
A subtle handpainted wave pattern details the parquet flooring. 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


EVERY INTERIOR DESIGN solution begins with a problem. 
And, in the nature of things, it is usually considered 
insoluble, by the client—until he or she meets the right 
designer. What follows is a familiar piece of alchemy. 
Chaos is dispelled, a new harmony, based on what 
appears to be sleight-of-hand, appears, and smooth pro- 
fessionalism wins the day again. Like any other general- 
ization, this scenario is a blend of fact and fiction. In the 
case of the Manhattan apartment recently completed by 
interior designer Robert Metzger for Lenore and Elliott 
Frankel, however, the happy ending seems genuine. 

Mr. Metzger has a manner that some would consider 
theatrical, and others merely overwhelming. ‘‘Drama!” he 
cries in the tiny entrance hall of the apartment he has 
transformed. ‘“That’s what interests me—nothing timid or 
bland. I’m not afraid to make a statement, and neither are 
my clients. That is, if they still are my clients after our first 
half hour together. The first meeting is life or death, you 
know. It’s instant rapport, or I just don’t want to know.” 





Some Touches of the Theatrical 
Legerdemain for a Small Manhattan Apartment 
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The designer’s energy soon embraces his client, Lenore 
Frankel, who salts her observations with a certain ironic 
distance: “Robert can do no wrong. He’s not at all 
hysterical; he’s a joy.” Fortunately, they both operate on 
the same high-frequency wavelength, and they proceed to 
describe the story of the apartment with lightning speed. 
“Change, that’s the keyword,” explains Mr. Metzger. 

“It’s simple,” says the designer. “I wanted to treat space 
both architecturally and decoratively. I always believe that 
the shell of a room should be beautifully detailed and 
perfectly finished. That’s why the living room, for in- 
stance, has painted floors, a lacquered ceiling and careful 
lighting. Every surface, every effect, has been considered.” 

“Our dilemma was simply that we had no space,” adds 
Mrs. Frankel. “We had moved from an enormous apart- 
ment on a lower floor, with great quantities of furniture to 
deal with. Only Robert could have saved us.” 

“The next stage,” continues the designer, ‘“was how to 
assimilate a lot of pieces that were not originally intended 
for the particular floor plan of this apartment.” 

“We began by feeling very nervous,” Mrs. Frankel 
interjects. “When the first painted chest arrived, I pan- 
icked. Then I thought, ‘Well, I like his work; he must 


know what he’s doing.’ So I just relaxed.” 

“And soon you realized that it was going to work, that 
things were starting to look wonderful!” The designer 
suddenly becomes more serious: ‘Let me underline one 
thing. I don’t believe anybody should be able to walk into 
a room and say, ‘Here is a Metzger interior.’ I dislike 
designers who put their trademark all over the place. My 
style depends on understanding what the client wants— 
and then adding my own particular seasoning. 

“There’s nothing more exciting to me than seeing a 
space being used. I design for flexible function, above any 
other consideration. Scatter the pillows on the floor, pull a 
chair across the room! As soon as things are assigned 
positions, then rigor mortis sets in.’’ He is a designer who 
is unafraid to take a client’s idea, to use it and to give 
proper credit. “Those radiator covers you see in the living 
room are actually sliding panels of stainless steel—an idea 
of Lenore’s I adopted with pleasure. It’s another way of 
saying that there’s more to my work than ego.” 

It is quite obvious, however, that Robert Metzger is 
pleased when Lenore Frankel says with an air of authority, 
“Every time I walk into this apartment, I’m thrilled.” 0 

—David Halliday 





oprositeE: The stainless-steel island also creates a framework for the Dining Area, in a corner of the living room, 
backing a banquette that attends the mahogany dining table. African tapa cloth, echoing the angular geometry of the 
design, wraps pillows and the window surround; blinds by Levolor Lorentzen. Painting by Jeffrey Beardsall. asove: A 
trompe l'oeil fantasy landscape on a commode extends the distinctive pattern of the chintz used extensively in the 
Master Bedroom. The carpet by Patterson, Flynn & Martin echoes the unusual colors of the fabric. 
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opposite: The capital of British India for over 
a century, Calcutta was known for the fine 
classical architecture seen in the halls of 
government and the houses of the wealthy. 
The Marble Palace, an imposing edifice of 
brick and plaster, was built in the 1830s by 
Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, and remains 
today the home of his descendants. Top Lert: 
A wrought-iron verandah adds a Colonial 
tropical touch to the Palladian front facade. 
TOP RIGHT: Stone statues of lions dot the 
extensive grounds, which include a small zoo 
and an aviary. aBove: In building the Marble 
Palace, European models were copied—but in 
a transplanted, Indian fashion. Urns, lions 
and a Roman-inspired fountain are typical of 
the European landscaping elements. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


EARLY in the Indian morning, while it 
is still comparatively cool, the day 
begins at the Marble Palace with fran- 
tic activity. Liveried servants hurry 
here and there—moving furniture 
and statues, arranging birdcages on 
terraces and verandahs, dusting the 
paintings and sculpture. Amidst the 
bustle, the descendants of Raja Ra- 
jendra Mullick move about in a 
stately fashion, perhaps planning a 
quiet day of religious devotion. 
Soon the palace is open and ready, 





but it is unlikely that many visitors 
will come, whether in the relative 
cool of winter or the steamy heat of 
summer. The urban chaos of the 
modern city of Calcutta lies just be- 
yond the walls of the palace grounds. 

Until 1911, when King George V 
announced at the Delhi Durbar that 
the capital was to be transferred to a 
new city, Calcutta was the seat of 
government of the British Empire in 
India. From this trading settlement in 
Bengal, an unhealthy spot with a 
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miserable climate, on the Hooghly 
River, over 300 million people were 
ruled for over a century. Here the 
governor-general—later the viceroy— 
had his residence: Government House, 
an imposing palace built at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 
Calcutta soon became known as 
the “City of Palaces.” Early prints 
show a distant prospect of gleaming 
white Classical columns and pedi- 


th the great dome and por 
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nating the skyline. Calcutta kept 
loyal to a European Renaissance tra- 
dition in its architecture—Bombay 
was Gothic—which made the city not 
unlike the London of George IV. The 
comparison may be taken further, 
since Calcutta’s buildings—like those 
designed by John Nash—are not 
quite grammatically pure; and they 
are made, not of stone, but of brick 
faced in plaster. In India the stucco is 
chunam, a mixture made of seashells, 
which, when new and polished, has a 





The rooms of the Marble Palace consist 
largely of open grand galleries and porticoes. 
In a tropical version of the Italian palazzo 
style, care is taken to give to as large an area 
as possible the benefit of shade and cooling 
air currents. opposite aABOvE: The Mullick 
family has always been noted for its 
sophistication, and the Gallery is lined with 
statues that reflect Victorian taste and the 
flourishing Italian export market of the 19th 
century. The only marble in the Marble 
Palace is in the highly polished inlaid floors. 
opposite: Light plays on a copy of a statue by 
Canova, fitted between two large columns. 
ABOVE: The galleries are arranged around an 
open-air court with a fountain— another 
source of refreshing coolness. 


beautiful sheen. Stucco is a most 
appropriate material for a city with 
no good building stone and as dam- 
aging a climate as Calcutta. 

The architectural standard set by 
Government House was maintained 
in other official buildings, with the 
exception of the Gothic High Court. 
It was also maintained in the houses 
of the rich—both European and In- 
dian—who were successful in trade. 
Conspicuous among them is the 
Marble Palace—though only the 





floors themselves are of marble—the 
residence of the Mullick family. 
The family is one of the oldest and 
noblest in Calcutta, claiming descent 
from the Suvarnabaniks of Bengal, a 
sort of mercantile aristocracy of the 
eighth century. One historian of 
these Baniks, or bankers, observes 
that they “carried on mercantile 
transactions in the sixteenth century 
with the Portuguese of Hooghly, and 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with the Dutch merchants 
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of Chinsurah, the French of Chander- 
nagor and the English of Calcutta.” 

Jayram Mullick settled in Govin- 
dapur before the establishment of 
Calcutta by Job Charnock in 1690. 
When Fort William was built on the 
site of this village, in 1757, the 
Mullicks were granted land in North 
Calcutta. Gangavishnu Mullick hada 
flourishing banking business in the 
late eighteenth century and traded in 
India and with China and Southeast 
Asia. He was also known for his 





charity and philanthropy, as was his 
son, Nilmony Mullick, who died in 
1821 when his adopted son, Rajendra 
Mullick, was only two years old. 
Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur 
was the creator of the Marble Palace, 
and he was known for his culture and 
learning and for his great benev- 
olence. During the Orissa famine of 
1866 he established a free kitchen for 
the starving in Calcutta. He was a 


scholar in several languages, and he 
presented rare species of birds and 


aBovE: Billiards were played in grand 
surroundings that the raja designed as a 
showcase for Western art and culture. A 
large billiard table, hanging light, a cue rack, 
and benches for spectators all remain, under 
the ever-present efficient ceiling fans. The 
elaborate architectural detailing was executed 
by local builders, in applied plaster, with an * 
exuberance characteristic of Indian art. 
opposite: A graceful figure resting on a 
Victorian Baroque console looks Indian, but 
in fact it depicts a Middle Eastern dancer. 
The sensuous curves are reflected in a large 
mirror, itself a riot of ornamentation. The 
pensive statue in the foreground portrays an 
American Indian, a favorite subject of 
Victorian Romantic artists. 
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animals to the Zoological Gardens in 
Calcutta,; London and Paris. 

The Marble Palace was built about 
1835 or 1840, soon after Rajendra 
had attained his majority. Though 
the name of the architect is not re- 
corded, he is thought to have been 
Indian. Indeed, the palace is like 
many another in India: a large, digni- 
fied and spacious house with high 
ceilings and many verandahs and 
open loggias. The architecture is not 
strictly correct by European stan- 


dards and has a definite Indian flavor. 
The Marble Palace is notable for a 
free-standing Doric order on two sto- 
ries, both on the outside and around 
the large open court, but the columns 
are most strangely proportioned, and 
those of the upper loggia appear to 
be far taller than those below. 

What is memorable about the 
Marble Palace is, however, not the 
architecture but its contents: It con- 
tains an astonishing collection of 
original works and copies of Euro- 





pean sculpture. These were acquired 
by Rajendra Mullick’s agents in Eu 
rope; just as Calcutta was the source 
of the attempt to recast Indian paint- 
ing along Western lines, so Mullick 
wished to help spread Western cul- 
ture of all kinds in India. A profusion 
of bronze, marble, stone and plaster 
figures fill every room and the 
grounds themselves. These statues 
set against a background of Classical 
architecture, fulfill the European 
Neo-Classical ideal of the museum 
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[he same verandah that projects from the 
front fagade contains the Study used by the 
three brothers who live in the Marble Palace. 
Enclosed only by intricate filigree work of 
wrought iron, this area recalls a genteel 
leisurely pace from an India of former times. 


as a repository of the highest and 
most perfect forms of sculpture. 

As in Europe, there are copies of 
the Greek classics—Praxiteles and 
Phidias—but most of the art is nine- 
teenth century: Thorvaldsen, Gibson 
and Canova, of whose Venus there are 


at least two copies. In many ways 
there appears to be a better collection 
of nineteenth-century sculpture here 
than in most Western museums. 

In any event, the Raja’s descen- 
dants still live in the Marble Palace 
and conduct themselves with un- 
affected simplicity amid the fading 
grandeur of the past, which is so 
characteristic of India. Although 
much of Classical stucco Calcutta is 
tumbling before a new and ugly city 
of concrete and air conditioning, the 


palace itself is a graceful relic of the 
elegance of the “City of Palaces” —an 
elegance that survives much more 
than most Westerners realize, brought 
up as they have been on stories of 
poverty and hunger and urban decay. 
Raja Rajendra Mullick’s museum 
and collection, along with its aviary 
and zoo, are now administered as a 
charitable trust by directors who still 
feed over a thousand. Indians daily. 
And long may it continue. 0 

—Gavin Stamp 
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While you've eae working your way Up 
for all these years, we've been quietly 
waiting for you to arrive. 
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Bottled in CUTE Preferred throughout the v 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
ene rn lla A blend of Canadas finest whiskies. 6 years les Sees E ae mace SS (com NYC. 





CORIAN makes your most _ 
imaginative ideas suddenly practical 


With opalescent beauty. Easy care. Wood-like workabilit 


CORIAN® building products are your ideal 
choice for interior horizontal and vertical surfacing 
applications where you need a combination of beauty, 
durability and easy care. 

Add to this a workability that approaches that of 
a fine hardwood, and you can quickly see that many 
of the imaginative customizing ideas you may have 
considered and abandoned are now beautifully practi- 
cal with CORIAN. 

All this is possible because CORIAN, unlike 
laminated or coated synthetic products, is solid, with 
color and pattern all the way through. 

The result is a deep, opalescent quality...a 
smooth, pleasing touch...exceptional stain and impact 
resistance...plus simplified care and repair. 

Quite simply, CORIAN brings you “practical 
elegance’’...practicality with a flair. And isn't that really 
at the heart of every design problem? 


stock for kitchen and bath 



















CORIAN* is available in sheet 


countertops, wall wainscoting 
bathtub and shower sur- 
rounds and custom surfaces. 
One-piece molded tops and 
bowls of CORIAN for kitchen, 
bath or bar also available, 
For more information, write: 
Du Pont; Room 361fT) 9.77 
Wilmington, DE 19898, i 





*CORIAN is Du Pont's registered trademar 
for its methacrylate building materials. 
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John Ferneley Snr. (1782-1860) 
1 November — 24 November The artist’s family; John Junior, 
Sarah and Mary with their mother 
Sally Ferneley and two pet dogs. 
: . Signed, inscribed and dated, 
$10.00 including postage Melton Mowbray 1830 


Canvas: 56% x 43in/143.5 x 109.2cm 


Price of illustrated catalogue 


Annual Exhibition of Sporting Paintings 


including works by the following artists: 


H. Alken Snr. Sir F. Grant B. Marshall G. Stubbs 
R. Ansdell J. F. Herring Snr. Sir A. J. Munnings A. Thorburn 
H. Barraud J. F. Herring Jnr. J.N. Sartorius J. Ward 
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Jenn-Air introduces the designer range. 


It brings fresh new 
variety into your cooking. 


Once, ranges all looked pretty 
much alike. But now with a Jenn- 
Air Grill-Range and its inter- 
changeable cooktops, you can 
really express your design and 
cooking personality. 

This big new Jenn-Air has six 
cooking elements and more flexi- 
bility than ever before. Consider 
this combination: two smooth black 
glass cooktops and a Jenn-Air 
grill. The cooktops are.so easy to 
clean and the grill gives all your 
meat a luscious char-flavor. 

Or you can choose white 
cooktops, or conventional ele- 
ments. Add a spit roaster, a 
griddle, a shish kebabber or a 
deep fryer —all fit right on top of 
your range. The cooktops can 
be plugged in or taken out in 
seconds, giving you more 
versatility than ever before. 

Smoke and odors 
are whisked away — 
without a hood. 
Jenn-Air's special venting 
system breathes in 
smoke and odors, 


leaving your kitchen sweet and 
clean. And because the vent is 
right on the rangetop, there’s no 
hood. If you're remodeling, that 
means you can put your Jenn-Air 
Grill-Range anywhere; along 
inside or outside walls, even on 
an island to give your kitchen 
that wide-open feeling. 
Choose an oven 

for your kind of cooking. 
What kind of oven fits your life- 
style? You can choose a conven- 
tional oven that becomes a 
convection oven with the flip of 


a switch, cooking with power 
driven air at lower temperatures 
in less time. It’s the same type of 
professional oven used in fine 
restaurants. 

Or choose self-cleaning wall 
ovens or microwaves. Jenn-Air has 
them all. 

To find the perfect Jenn-Air 
Grill-Range for you, see the 
Yellow Pages, calltollfree 
800-428-1825, or write Jenn-Air 
Corporation, 3035 Shadeland 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana 
46226. Also available in Canada. 


The Jenn-Air Grill-Range. 


MMM°A Magniticent Cooking Instrument 









































The Surprising Appeal of Victoriana 
By Howard L. Katzander 


WE SHOULD ADJUST Our perspective on 
the style we associate with Queen 
Victoria, and recognize that it was not 
exclusively English, nor British, nor 
even limited to Victoria’s reign. The 
Excelsior Hotel, perched on a cliff 
overlooking Sorrento Harbor on the 
Bay of Naples, is as Victorian as 
Brighton and the Crystal Palace. So are 
the Turkey carpets, the antimacassars 
of Chantilly lace and the “Sévres” 
gilded floor urns of its interior décor. 

What we are now beginning to rec- 
ognize is that Victorian style was an 
international phenomenon created by 
the English milords who brought back 
from their travels all manner of exotica 
for the drawing rooms of their Vic- 
torian ladies. The “Turkish Corner” 
was a popular adjunct of many salons, 
with its divan, a hubble-bubble (water 
pipe), hammered brass trays mounted 
as tea tables, and ornately incised 
brass lanterns. There is a wave of 
enthusiasm for Victorian taste, which 
is evident in sales by the major auction 
houses here and in London. And while 
Americans are the heavy buyers of 
Victorian International, they are get- 
ting stiff competition from what are 
known in the antiques trade as ‘’Per- 
sian” dealers. The term indicates a 
Middle Eastern clientele with a taste 
for large decorative objects needed to 
suit the scale of vast palaces. 

The international flavor of some 
Victoriana was epitomized by a lot at a 
recent sale at PB Eighty-Four, the 
Sotheby Parke Bernet second house in 
New York. The item was a three-piece 
bronze-doré and cloisonné enamel 
clock garniture for a mantel. It was 
made in France in the late nineteenth 
century. The style was Japanese, and it 
was for the American market, retailed 
by Tiffany & Co. The clock is in the 
form of a stylized turtle confronting a 
crab; the turtle’s back is decorated in 
cloisonné, to form the clock face with 
Japanese characters. The lot, which 


continued on page 176 
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Made in the 19th century, this Louis XV/XVI- 
style cylinder bureau is fashioned of kingwood 
and bois satiné parquetry. The roll top opens to 
reveal pigeonholes, drawers and a leather-inset 
writing slide. It brought $7,500 at PB Eighty-Four. 





This French ormolu-mounted bronze clock and 
pair of figural candelabra were made in the late 
19th century. The clock, 19%” high, is sur- 
mounted by a Moorish warrior on horseback, 
and the candelabra, 21%” high, are in the forms 
of male and female slaves. The three pieces were 
sold for $1,400 at PB Eighty-Four in New York. 





These three pieces, in the manner of John H. Belter, are made of laminated rosewood. The corner 
chaise longue sold in New York for $3,250, and the pair of side chairs for exactly the same price. 


























































Winged maidens, holding aloft wreaths, are the 
central design motif of this pair of Empire-style 
gilt, bronze and marble-mounted six-light can- 
delabra. The pair, 46’’ high, were offered by PB 
Eighty-Four, and they sold for $3,250 in April. 


Light wood and inlaid mother-of-pearl form the 
pattern of this Indian Regency writing table 
made in the early 19th century. The table, 28” 
high and 36” wide, brought $5,250 in New York. 
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MARBRO PRESENTS “DIAMANT” 


An imported, star-bright crystal as flawlessly cut and faceted as that diamond Niele will 
always cherish. A MARBRO original; designed today — destined for tomorrow. 
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MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
’ STORES aati PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR ae ara hd 


1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. | 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western ease Mart; 


~ Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 
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DR1003 21% 


CTQUUS cl’ X 207 
CT5003L 2112" x 6612" 
CT5003W 2712" x 662" 


Leaded and Fully Beveled (¥2" bevel on 4" glass) 
glass panel inserts for doors, windows, tables and 
architectural accents. 

Create the effects you desire! You can specify 
leaded and fully beveled glass, and be sure that it 
will be available when you need it, because the 
inserts are in inventory for immediate delivery. 





x 66! 





a new idea 
in an old art... 
open stock 





Sidelite Door: Matching 
in Photo DR1001 21" x 662" Sidelite: 
DS2001A 12” x 72” DR1001W 271" x 66! DS2001 12’ x 72 


Door, Sidelite and Window Panels are 
Coordinated. 

These charming, unique, Custom- 
designed, hand-crafted units are amazingly 
affordable. Priced at retail from, as low as, $125.00. 
Many other available designs not pictured. New 
designs are added continually. 


DR1004 21 








2 x 66 
DR1003W 27°%" x 66)" DR1004W 27 x 66 
5 Matching FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE, CALL OR WRITE Matching 


Sidelite: DS2003 12" x 72’ Sidelite: DS2004 |. 


YOUR CLOSEST DISTRIBUTOR, or... 


| BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIES 


1 WHOLESALE ONLY 
900 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 @ (213) 657-1462 


@y buted by ARCHITECTURAL EMPHASIS. 398 5th St. San Francisco, CA 94107, (415) 495-5612 ™@ CLINE GLASSCO..1135SE GrandAve. Portland 14 3) 233-5946 8 
EATIVE STAINED GLASS. One N. Allen Ave. Richmond, VA 23220, (804) 353-1837 @ ELECTRIC GLASS, One E. Mellen St, Hampton, VA 23663, (804) 722-6200 @ GREAT 
NGS, 2515 Morse St, Houston, TX 77019, (713) 522-7996 @ NORTHWEST ART GLASS, 904 Elliott Ave. West, Seattle, WA 98119, (206) 283-4990 g STAINED GLASS SUPPLY 


504) 525-5165 


“ 
BNTRE, 2229 Granvilie St. Vancouver, B.C., (604) 732-9222 ™@ UNITED WHOLESALE & DISTRIBUTION CO. 132 N. Roadway, W. End Park, New Orleans, LA 70124 
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included a pair of similarly decorated 
eight-light candelabra, brought $6,750, a 
sum unthinkable for such pieces a few 
years ago. The buyer was a Florida dealer 
with a Latin American clientele. “Per- 
sian” dealers were the underbidders. 

An unnamed New York collector, 
reported to be furnishing a new apart- 
ment in Victorian taste, paid $20,000 
for a flamboyantly carved and deco- 
rated Louis XVI-style grand piano 
made by Erard for L’Exposition univer- 
selle de Paris of 1900. It was lavishly 
mounted with ormolu, and inlaid in 
various tropical woods with ribbons, 
flowers, musical trophies and leaf 
meander. After the exposition it was 
sent to London for sale and eventually 
made its way to the United States. The 
same collector also bought a Régence 
ormolu-mounted bureau plat made by 
H.F. Linke, for which he paid $10,000, 
and an ormolu-mounted Japanese 
Imari urn more than three feet high. 

If the sale was deficient in any area, 
it was in the lack of what is known in 
England as “Harley Street Japanese.” 
For the benefit of those who are not 
devotees of Victorian Gothic novels, 
Harley Street in London is peopled by 
medical practitioners, whose waiting 
rooms are likely to be furnished in 
Victorian International, heavily influ- 
enced by Japanese nineteenth-century 
design—in particular, Japanese animal 
bronzes. American doctors have suc- 
cumbed to the taste for animalier 
bronzes for their offices, and a Brook- 
lyn dealer reported disappointment in 
finding only one in the sale. It was of 
an alligator struggling for its life 
against a tiger. The piece was thirty- 
two inches long, without its wood 
base, and it brought $1,200. 

If you have a taste for Victoriana, 
and want to see yourself in your very 
own “Turkish corner,” you will find a 
perfect model in the Turkish-style 
bedroom of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
This room, now in the Museum of the 
City of New York, captures the style 
perfectly. All that’s missing is some- 
one in gossamer harem robes, nibbling 
bonbons and mesmerized by the 
pages of The Wilder Shores of Love. 0 
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A pair of belle-époque urns are decorated with por- 
traits of young women in Victorian dress. Each 
47%" high, the pair was sold for $1,300. 





This Napoleon III ebonized and marquetry meu- 


ble & hauteur d'appui is handsomely decorated 
overall in stained and exotic woods. It was sold 
for the modest price of $750 at PB Eighty-Four. 






































This horn armchair was made in the 19th cen- | 
tury. It was sold for $2,250 at PB Eighty-Four. 


A silvered metal-mounted center table in the | 
Continental Baroque style was sold for $2,100. 








This charming pair of Louis XV small commodes are made of tulipwood, and decorated with gilt- 
bronze laurel swags. Each 31” high, the pair was sold for $2,750 in April, at PB Eighty-Four in New York. 
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THE WORLD OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS IS CHANGING 


In Iran petro dollars and industrialization have 
forced Oriental rug production down and prices 
up. China has again entered the rug exporting 
market and has re-established herself as a supplier 
of fine quality Orientals. In the United States, 
hardwood flooring’s re-emergent popularity has 
placed fine Oriental rugs in ever greater demand. 







To meet the challenges of this changing world 
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DIL BESI 


HAS MOVED TO 370 SOUTH LAKE AVENUE 


Located in the heart of Pasadena’s most exclusive shopping district, our 
new store boasts over 8,000 square feet of display area. Our already 
famous inventory of fine quality Orientals has been expanded to better 
serve your needs, and our spacious interior allows you to view your 
selection in uncrowded surroundings. We invite you to visit Adil Besim 
& Co.’s ever changing world of Oriental rugs. 








Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday through Saturday 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Offices in VIENNA-ZURICH-INNSBRUCK-PASADENA 
*We also buy Oriental rugs* 
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This is Cannell & Chaffin. Unique objects. 


Every person who serves you here is an 
interior designer of the highest calibre. 
Ready to help you select a single item. Or 
to design a special world for you. An 
entire range of design services is avail- 
able, and the cost—except for custom 
designed furniture or special remodeling 
tasks—is included in the competitive 
prices of our merchandise. If you are 
building or remodeling, let us join your 
architect in planning discussions—to 
save you time and money at no obliga- 


Bill Parkins 
One of our 40 outstanding 
interior designers. 


Superb furnishings. And 40 outstanding interior designers. 


tion. To learn more about our design 
services, both residential and commer- 
cial, please write for our free color bro- 
chures to: Mr. Danford Baker, President, 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 90010. 


Cale CZ. 2 


Since 1917 
Fine furnishings, antiques & accessories. 


Los Angeles/Newport Beach/La Jolla 


Chinoiserie Lacquer Bombé Chest with marble top 

























Kru INTERNATIONAL 
IMPORTS, INC 


527 WEST 7TH STREET 
°° Ne » Co 
ELES, CaLiroR) 
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Imported Antique 
Reproductions, 


Chandeliers. 


Porcelain 
& Ceramics 


te des 


Possibly the largest and 
finest collection in the world 


628-2799 

310 N. Rodeo Dr. 

Beverly Hills, California / @gs4h, 629-1921 
(213) 273-0155 (Qa 


Wholesale only 


AO ie a 10 “Lillies of Murano” 7 Lite 





SHOWROOMS: 
927 W. 7th St. Rm. 1301-2, Los Angeles; 1355 Market St. Rm. 796, 
San Francisco; Dallas 
















MARICHARD 
5. CORRE 





18") CENT 


ANTIQUES ib 
CARMEL BYFHESEA 
(88 CALIFORNIA & 















CHINESE PORCELAINS 
FOR 
THE COLLECTOR 











P.O. BOX 4378 

MISSION AT SEVENTH 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 
93921 

(408) 625-1772 « 625-1770 











Member of Art and Antique 
Dealer's League of America, Inc. 











§ YOU CAN JUDGE PEOPLE BY THE 
| COMPANY THEY KEEP 


Tomorrow they'll look for a new home. They’ll depend on the George Elkins Company. 
Because, like a fine watch, they've passed the test of time. 


Nit ® SYNDICATIONS 
N 


over 50 Years of Service ELKINS COMPANY 


GEORGE 
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CUI Ko ey Anemymn meer l moe mein ee 
Beverly Hills, (213) 272-3456 Brentwood, (213) 826-4521 Pacific Palisades, (213) ema ; OLY 
San Marino, (213) 283-2536 Encino, (213) 783-3513 Arcadia, (213) 446-4656 Newport Beach, (714 1800 


Tustin, (714) 832-3910 Villa Park, (714) 997-1000 
} GEORGE ELKINS COMPANY 
Accessories by Tiffany e& Co. REALTORS. 









Eighteen karat gold ring 
with sapphire, lapis lazuli, 
carnelian, or ivory cabochon. 









ALL YOUR FAVORITE OLD SHOPS 
IN ONE BEAUTIFUL COMPLEX 


HERITAGE PLACE 
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Enjoy a visit to San Francisco’s Unique Antique 
Gallery . . . With over 50 Showrooms from the 
finest shops in Northern California. 


PHILIP MONROE 
JEWELER 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist 
American Gem Society 


527 Pine Street Seattle 624-1531 
© Philip Monroe, design 


So today, instead of trying to decide which quality 
shops to visit, why not visit them all at 
HERITAGE PLACE 


Open Daily 10 to 5 and Sunday Noon to § 
44 Gough Street (between Market & Mission Sts.) 
San Francisco, CA 94103 415/431-6950 





An elegant era } 
Antique Pool Tabl& Sf 
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ECORATIVE CARPETS TOASTS 
AMERICAN INGENUITY AND 
PORTUGUESE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Our designers came up with the idea, 
and we had It executed in Portugal. 
Introducing the Portuguese Chenilles. 
Rugs with the richness, lustre and 
texture you can only get from this 
technique. We have these rugs hand- 
woven in Portugal. Each with an 
all-wool face. The color we have in 
stock is traditional: cream. But we 
will be happy to special-order any 
| : ees color or color combinations you 
Ht ret eee ater are traditionally available in unusual sizes. We manu- 
“| facture ours to fit the usual: 6 x 9, 8 x 10,9 x12 and 10 x 14. And, of 
course, any size youd like to special- oce|-]ea Clolaal-Ro\- Bi al-a me) a0 (¢ 10> \-- ee 
Oneailce and the most complete collection of soft floor coverings in tr ( “€ oe 
west. When it comes to rugs and carpets, we can show you the world. 
Decorative Carpets, 680 Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avent ae Sra 
Los Angeles, California 90069. 213/878-0878. eo 











WE CAN. PUT THE WORLD AT YOUR aad 


ETER ELLENSHA 
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WATERVILLE—KERRY 24x36 SOUTH AUDLEY ST.—LONDON 24x 36 
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MACGILLYCUDDY REEKS—IRELAND 24x36 KERRY COAST—IRELAND 24x36 


EXHIBITION OPENING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


CONACHER GALLERIE 


TWO ELEGANT FLOORS OF GALLERIES ON WORLD FAMOUS MAIDEN LANE 
134 Maiden Lane, San Francisco 94108 (415) 392-5447 









WINDOW CHIC 


. 
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Chic is that step beyond 
stylishness into a world marked 
by extraordinary invention. At 
Paul Heinley we design and 
construct every shutter by hand 
to insure a level of quality that is 
unsurpassed. This rare 
combination of craftsmanship 
and invention creates a feeling 
of understated elegance that 
can best be defined as chic. 
Shutters, doors, shojis, louvres 
and dividers, each in the 

Paul Heinley tradition 

of excellence. 


Showroom and Factory 
3550 Hayden Avenue 

Culver City, California 90230 
(213) 838-3156 

San Diego (714) 463-3281 
Bay Area (415) 345-4856 
Desert Area (714) 568-2238 
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Ny beret ite 
is really plugged into 


the real esfate market. 


: eT ea tea 

. One of the most switched-on, 

Tr ent ee CBee acolo 

and refined some of the most sophisticated 
- selling techniques in the business. 

He knows how to make money move. 


In your direction. 

His experience is like money in your bank. 
ee ram eR ele ce as CL 
both dollars and sense, list with Karl. 
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Hollywood Properties 
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ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 


, P§ ORIENTAL FINE ARTS 





King s Art Gallery 
529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard 


Los Angeles, California 90048 
phone (213) 657-5063 


Rosewood screen with 5-color porcelain tile design. 
Size of screen: 72”x76” Size of porcelain tile: 14"x994” 


|Y. C. Ring & Sons 


308 N. Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone (213) 271-9049 



















1. Quality Antique Restoration — Refinishing 
2. LUNCHEON RESTAURANT } 
3. Unique Gifts & Accessories 


1349 W. Washington 396-3105 


SUNYA CURRIE 
antiques 


Oriental & European Fine Art 
ANTIQUE & ESTATE JEWELRY 
Estates Purchased 


1130 W. Washington 












399-9222 





§ ANTIQUITY 


“Unique & Unusual — Victorian to Deco”’ 







ANTIQUES, MEMORABILIA, PRIMITIVES 
Machines, Phones, Decorator Items B Kell 
396-7884 fF |) le( 


1333 W. Washington 


TIN DUCK ANTIQUES 


AMERICANA FURNITURE — FOLK ART 
Quilts — Weathervanes — Decoys 
Baskets — Sponge Ware 


1329 W. Washington 396-3644 


| SALLIMAUERY 


antiques and aACcessories 














Se oo EO TT rw et 


“A TASTE OF 19TH CENTURY VIENNA” 


Town & Country Furniture & Accessories 
Clocks, Biedermeier, Kitchen Primitives 


1325 W. Washington 392-3215 
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| Le Chavalier 


 Rambovillet 
| Soirée D’Italie 


| Vierjahreszeiten 


| Féte Galante 
| Aubusson 

| Le Nid 

| Le Messager 


| Kellerscene 
| Le Concert 


La Barque 
Mascarade 
Jagdszene 
Repos 
Louvre 
Paysage 
Loire 
Tournoi 
Versailles 

Le Berger 
Blumenstuek 
L’indisretion 
Noble Pastorale 
L’asie 
Verdun * 
Village 
Vendanges 


_ Fileuse 


Liebesgarten 
Piazza 


_ Weinernte 
_ Gervaise 


La Dance 
Portrait 


| Conversation Amdureuse 
| ] Verdure Rosebecge 

| Dame A La Licorne 

| Verdure Aux Diseaux 


Chasse En Forét 


A world of tapestries 


to enrich the traditional home. 


The southland’s largest collection 
direct from the tapestry capitals 
of Europe. Unmatched variety of 
subjects, periods, sizes at prices 
from $200 to $2950. 


Ry acnbanne 


pay 
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AYLOR’S 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA 91401 : (213) 873-1081 - 786-5970 


We invite you to view our outstanding Galleries of unusual imports shown in 


over 50 display room settings. Just minutes off the Ventura Freeway in Van Nuys. 
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“In the2 


Shuji Seki remembers. Most of his life, from school- t 4 
boy to family man, has been lived at Kapalua. He 4 
fished along Kapalua Bay, picnicked in the grassy 
clearings, rode his horse above the pineapple fields 
to look for mountain apples. wate 
Shuji Seki is compiling a history of Kapalua. yeoman 
He tells about the 1920’s, when pineapple plan- =a ** Soe 
tation workers played tennis not far from today’s 
Tennis Garden and the Kapalua Bay Hotel. 
There was golf then, too. Much simpler than 
today’s championship course created by Arnold 
Palmer. In new forms, the unhurried life survives, 


at The Golf Villas and The Bay Villas. 


20s, everyone had it nice. Now I see how history repeats itself” 


Shuji Seki 
Kapalua historian 


At The Ridge. And at The Bay Club, with its fresh 
fish dinners and amazing sunsets. 
Shuji Seki agrees with the philosophy behind 
Kapalua: no compromise. In every aspect, beginning 
with the land. 


When you come to Kapalua, allow yourself tim 


to feel the unchanging free spirit. And know 
why Shuji Seki would never leave home. 
Kapalua Land Company, Ltd., Route One, 
Box 222, Kapalua, Maui 96761. 
(800) 367-5035 toll-free. 


Kapalua 





From the old Houses and Gardens of England...... 


Sar Stare s MRE 
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herd and shepherdess in — 
(aT a OTL AOL) an TA) 
ne pedestals. Overall height 7’-0” 





| We specialise in the removal of period 
elled rooms from old houses, their careful 
toration and installation anywhere rama a ets 
rld. Naturally, great care is taken to ensure 
t the elegant proportions of the original 
retained. We will prepare a comprehen- 
je estimate and detailed designs to show 
w your room can be transformed. 

We are also dealers in 18th and 19th 
tury French and English chimneypieces 
carved marble and pinewood and have a 


are.represented in the USA by: 
A Cre a 4 ; Law ZA 
a Wie C4 Whe 


): Box 22974, Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
1: 615-352-7205 Telex: 554319 SYON NAS 
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One of a pair of important 19th century 
bronze lions. Overall length 4’-0” 


unique stock of sculpture and garden orna- 
ments available at Syon Lodge includes 
statues, vases, fountains and animal figures 
in stone, bronze, marble, lead and terra cotta. 
We have'a varied selection of sundials, eer 
seats, well-heads, temples and imposing 
wrought i bcevemea thee bale Pe 


Why not visit Syon Lodge, a place filled 
with things of enchanting beauty that exist 
nowhere else in the world, or send $8 for our 
colour brochure DA 243. 


As soon as your requirements are known 
to us we will be pleased to send photographs 
of individual pieces currently available and 
we are always eager to purchase items similar 
to those described above. 
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of the Ionic Order of Architecture with wrought} 
iron dome. Height [3-0 9°-6" 


a ae - 
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Situated between London’s Ten! a and | 
Heathrow Airport, Syon Lodge is open} 
Monday to Friday 9 a.m. - 6 p.m.; Saturday | 
and Sunday 11 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

TRIE NYa Le aT poss. ber je 
the United States. 


Crowtteck 
gb CL 


Busch Corner, London Road, Isleworth, Middx. 
TW7 SBH, England. 

Tel: 011441/560 7978, Telex 8951308 SYON UK. 
Cables SYONLODGE ISLEWORTH 
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KitchenAid does beautiful things fora ee eet 


For vears, KitchenAid has been building appliances that work even better than they look. 
The reliable KitchenAid dishwasher that you can load-as-you-like. The KitchenAid trash compactor 
that’s so worth having. The long-lasting KitchenAid stainless steel disposer. The convenient 
KitchenAid 190° hot-water dispenser. When it comes to selecting kitchen appliances, insist on 
KitchenAid quality, reliability and performance. 


KitchenAid: Because it’s worth it. 


Hobart Corporation, Troy, Ohio 45374. 


You and your family are invited to explore 100 architectural wonders of the world on 


THE GRAND TOUR 


An incredible journey via 12 volumes of heirloom quality. 








Start your journey with the spectacular 
Homes of Kings. 

On this first leg, you'll savor the regal splendor 
of eight majestic palaces. Visit Versailles... 
see its famous gardens and fountains... 
the Hall of Mirrors. Hop across the 
Channel for a tour of the Tower of 
London. On to Russia for an insider’s 
look at the Kremlin. Drop in at the 
Palace of Knossos, Persepolis, “Heke 
and The Forbidden City, too. 


Stunning aerial photographs 
introduce you to each royal res- 
idence. Intimate close-ups in full 
color highlight points of special 
interest in vivid detail. Thanks to 
these remarkable photographs 

- and the captivating text, it’s just 
like being there. 


But Homes of Kings is only the beginning 
_ of your odyssey. ” 


Eleven other fascinat- 
ing volumes. The titles 
_alone indicate the scope 
of this unique library of 

architectural wonders 
past and present: Shrines 
of Power... Tribute to 
Religion... Individual 
Creations... Splendor of 
the Gods... Architecture as 
Environment... Centers 
of Belief... Breaking 
the Confines... The 
Focus on Democ- 
racy... New Tech- 
niques... The Closed 
Faith... and The 
World of Pleasure. 


In these volumes, you and your efainilp will marvel 
at the Taj Mahal and the Pyramids of Egypt... 
Stonehenge and New York’s Guggenheim Museum 
... Cologne Cathedral and Edinburgh Castle — 
altogether, one hundred architectural achievements. 
A library for all reasons. 

The Grand Tour has strong appeal for aficionados 
of architecture and art... for history buffs and 
lovers of fine books. . . for travelers looking for new 
adventures or photographic souvenirs of places 
they’ve visited. It’s a library you and your whole 
family can enjoy... for generations to come. 
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Volumes of enduring quality you'll 
be proud to own. 
Co-published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich and 


Rizzoli Editore —world-famous for its art 
books—The Grand Tour is truly an 
heirloom library... produced in the 
hb, grand tradition of uncompromising 


graphs and exquisite drawings are 
works of art inthemselves... 
reproduced to perfection. Rich, 
sturdy bindings... full-color covers 

.. fine enameled paper... spacious 
9 x 12 page size —all combine to 


But see for yourself without 
paying a penny. 

Start The Grand Tour now with 
Homes of Kings by filling in the 


Reservation Form. We'll send it for a 10-day Free 
Examination — with no obligation to buy. [fit doesn’t 
live up to your expecta- 
tions, simply return it and 


owe nothing. 


prices. 


You may keep Homes of 


~ The G ron rae 
Kings for the surprisingly 


SeeMe Then, you're eligible to 


rt A while you think of it. 


HBJP PRESS INC. 


Gubemiaey otFarcoirtBrace Jevanovich. 
306 Dartmouth St., Boston, MA 02116 
Reservation Form for The Grand Tour 














YES! Please send Homes of Kings for a 10-day Free Examination. I under- 
stand it is fully returnable or I may keep it for $11.95, plus a small shipping 
charge... and become eligible to receive additional volumes, at the rate of 
approximately one every six weeks, ona fully retumable basis at the same 
price. Noneed to send money now. 


Ne 
(Please print) 


CARES Gee ce ee NE te = 





City State ZIP 





craftsmanship. The full-color photo- 


make each volume a collector's item. 


modest cost of $11.95 (vs. 
$14.95 at most bookstores), 
plus a small shipping charge. 


OSA33 


Save $3 over bookstore 


m receive subsequent volumes 
on the same examination-and- 
approval basis. But act now 
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The Robb Report a monthly publication, lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique 
and classic “ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. Each automobile is advertised by its 
present owner, and the report gives you the owner's name, address, and telephone number 
so that you may deal direct. All advertisements include complete and accurate descriptions 
as well as pricing information. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley automobiles are listed. 





The Robb Report through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience of 
“arm chair’ shopping for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the variety of automobiles offered and the low prices. 





Your one year subscription is $30.00; this subscription includes twelve issues. Your first 
hard-bound copy will be mailed within 10 days from the receipt of your order. You may 
subscribe to the Robb Report by mailing your check for $30.00 to the address below or you 
may call toll free 1-800-327-0173 ext. 25; Florida residents call 1-800-432-0151 to order by 
phone. 


You may charge your subscription to Visa, BankAmericard, Mastercharge, American Express, 
or Diners Club by giving both your credit card number and its expiration date. 


MIME Les 
AMllanta, Ga. FOFZIS 
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The Bettman Archive 


By John Loring 


STRIPES ARE THE MOST versatile, endur- 
ing, and often the most engaging, of 
patterns. Those parallel waves of color 
or pattern have their own person- 
alities, composed of rhythms, beats, 
repetitions and dissonances, and they 
can be frivolous and erratic, disci- 
plined and pure, or rich and riotous. 
They can be as abstract as geometry, or 
as naturalistic as landscape. Napoleon 
was almost inordinately fond of them. 
Sheraton’s partiality to them bordered 
on obsession. Tigers and zebras make 
a profession of them. American paint- 
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First Editions’ Lyon Stripe, printed on cotton 
sateen, recalls 18th-century French fabric designs. 


ers Kenneth Noland and Gene Davis 
elevated them to the realm of high art. 
Even when stripes are simple structures 
of color and line, they are prodigiously 
interesting, and only the most visually 
insensitive could be unaware of their 
varied design possibilities. 
Recognizing that stripes have a kin- 
ship with musical composition, First 
Editions meters out intriguingly irreg- 
ular rhythms with sonorous color ca- 
dences in the many variations of Paul's 
Stripe. This fabric comes in resonant 
little triads of yellow/earth/black and 


orange/yellow/brown, alternately di- 
182 








SHOWROOMS 


The Linear Chic of Stripes 


vided by broader intervals of tan and 
white; on marine-weight 100 percent 
cotton. Variations on this theme exist 
in lyrical combinations of beige, brick 
and earth brown, alternated with tan, 
and in a majestic combination of sea 
blue, metallic gold and oyster gray. 
Stripes take on more graphic com- 
plexity in First Editions’ handsome 
Lyon Stripe, whose variegated bandings 
have the gentle flamboyance of eigh- 
teenth-century French warp printing. 
Other echoes of these ‘‘Pompadour 
stripes,” as they were once called, after 


Hinson & Company’s Fasano Stripe is a stylish, 
snappy fabric, and natural in 100 percent cotton. 


the lady who popularized them in 
Europe, appear in First Editions’ La 
Sienne Stripe, a distinctly Louis XV 
grouping of pencil lines softened by 
the most delicately colored meanders. 

At Hinson & Company, stripes 
abandon all geometric uniformity, ina 
shower of loosely aligned spots and 
splatters. Hinson’s Grelon—grélon, in 
French, is, of all things, a hailstone— 
features a barrage of free-form gradu- 
ated spots in any of Hinson’s re- 
freshingly direct tones on white. Also 
at Hinson, Fasano Stripe employs the 
characteristic splatters of the painter’s 


snap line, and groups them in trios to 
create one of the more inventive 
striped fabrics around. Taking Hin- 


son’s stylishly diffused optics one step | 
further, a new print named Billy adds — 


ragged “teeth” to small-scale stripes in 


such a way that, as Harry Hinson | 


explains, “the stripes become a tex- 
ture, almost more than a pattern.” 

At Quadrille Wallpapers, the land- 
scape connotations of horizontal 
stripes are exploited in their pan- 
oramically scaled Seascape, a fabric 
whose bands of gentle colors reinforce 


Quadrille’s Bijou, an updated eighteenth-century 
pattern, is an elegantly complex all-cotton print. 





or absorb each other into an abstraction 
of earth, sea, sky and sunset, the origins 
of this season’s finest colorways. 
More urban configurations also play 
their part in Quadrille’s panoply of 
pattern. The cheery stripes of Ginza 
recall ticker-tape parade streamers, 
while the dots and dashes of Hot Line 
are as staccato as heels clicking on 
sidewalks. A star of a stripe, Bijou is an 
eminently civilized print of meanders, 
neutrals and transverse dashes. 
Full-fledged tent stripes take the 
field in Quadrille’s Maroc, a cotton 
chintz that shares the colors of the 
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5 Sahara, in combinations of faded indi- 


gos, pale coral, sand and terra-cotta. 
Traditional in their geometric se- 


') quences, the eighteen masterfully de- 
signed rep stripes at Manuel Canovas, 
') Inc. are transcendental in their perfec- 
| tion of color—soft, clear, luminous col- 
‘) ors that harmonize with an easy grace. 

| These remarkable reps in Canovas’s 
-) “Rayures” collection are named after 
French chateaux. There is Grissey in 


grays, and Nerac in rich blacks; Florian 
in salmon gold, slate blue and tan; and 
Talcy in acid greens, deep rose, violet 








From Manuel Canovas comes this masterful 
cotton and rayon rep stripe they named Clermont. 





and a heavenly blue. And naturally 
there is Malmaison, an update of that 
classic of French design, the simple 
blue and white mattress ticking. 
Texture again triumphs over pattern 
in two stripes from Woodson Wall- 
papers. Fontana is a loose linear whose 
irregularities set up a secondary chev- 
ron pattern; and Stria is a boldly 
striated affair of highly irregular bands 
that expand and contract, parting now 
and then to accommodate a spot or 
two. Both handsome prints are avail- 

able in wallpaper and fabric. 
continued on page 186 
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IF YOU'RE EVER in need of an experienced 
photographer, Mr. Joe Clark is your man. 


Mr. Clark was born and reared right over in 
Cumberland Gap, a Tennessee town that’s 
even smaller than ours is. And, since about 
1954, he’s been taking just about all 

the pictures that appear a 

in our ads. Over the years, # 
Joe’s good snapshots 





CHARCOAL 
have told you a lot about MELLOWED 
Jack Daniel’s Whiskey. b 
But, as even he would BROF 
admit, one sip will tell a - 


you a whole lot more. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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Bac Street Antiques is in Los Angeles. At 
8428 Melrose Place. 

The shop was named in honour of Rue de 
Bac in Paris, which for the unfamiliar has long beena 
centre of the French antique business. 

It’s run by two close friends — Albert 
Grossman and Wilfred Toudouze. 

Albert was originally in the textile business 
— and acollector. And Wilfred is a painter. 

They had in common a love of the sort of 
craftsmanship and design that one rarely finds today. 

So twelve years ago they went into the 
antique business. 

Today Bac Street has an international 
reputation as stockists of fine English country furniture 
and perhaps somewhat 


incongruously the best Chinese | Dear Michael Davis, tell me more about what the 


and Japanese porcelain. Bac Street boys see in you 


The two friends | 


Name 


Wil red Toudouze and Albert Grossman. q 
Without whom it might never have been possible. 


we had never even considered how we were going to 
get it home to L.A.” 

Today they make four or five buying tripsa 
year to Britain. And fill at least one forty-foot container 
every time. 

Their shippers are Michael Davis. 

Which brings us to that thank you. Because 
it was their idea that Michael Davis start his shipping 
company in the first place. Since then every Bac Street 
shipment has been handled by Michael Davis. 

Whatdo the friends think about their brain- 
child after six years? 

Wilfred Toudouze puts it quite simply 
‘‘T really don’t think there’s too much room for 
improvement. We buy up to 150 pieces of porcelain a trip 


They treat us royally!” 
Today Michael 
| Davis ship for many of the 


— — —_ — a and we ve yet to havea breakage. 





. w 
have come along way since Address 


world’s leading antique 





they bought that very first oak 
dresser at an English country 


| dealers. They have offices in 








{_} Commercial Dealer 
(_] Moving Household 


house sale back in 1965. | 
It cost just £40. 

And Albert says 
‘‘We were so thrilled to buy it, 


— KY —- 


London, Melbourne and Los 
Phone______________ | Angeles. If you’ ve got an 
[)Collector antique shipping problem and 


(Please tick apprepete GGx) you think Michael Davis could 
help you fill in the coupon. 


Specialist Packers and Shippers of Antiques 
and International Household Removers. 


Michael Davis (Shipping) Limited, 111 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey TW9 4AU. (U.K.) 
Telephone: London (01) 876 0434 (day), (01) 878 3377 (night) 


or 4725 Alla Road, Marina Del Rey, Los Angeles, California 90291. (U.S.A.) 
Telephone: (213) 822 5046. 
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Oriental Wallcoverings, Art & Antiques Since 1898 


979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PLaza 3-5350 


Brochure Available 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 183 


Woodson Wallpapers also presents 
one of the wildest stripes in town; 
Mosambique is a brash beauty of bam- 
boo, braids and bands of florid exotica } 
in tropically splendid color. It is ro-} 
bust, eccentric and extravagant. 7 

Where there are stripes, there are } 
flowers, and floral stripes flourish at 
Rose Cumming Chintzes, Ltd. There 
are roses everywhere, and everything } 
flowers in rich and generous profu- | 
sion. Ribbon and Morning Glory, Column 
and Bouquet, Wilton Rose—the names | 






; 2 ~ | f : < “ rs 
: : y - ee . a Se Bet 2m 
In a collection that overflows with bedroom J fashions of Fortrel® polyester/cotton no-iron 
percale... by Estevez. In the best stores. 1978 Dan River Home Fumishing Products, N.Y. N.Y. 10018. 


DAN RIVER RUNS DEEP" 
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The Catalog. : 


A compendium of ' 
practical contemporary ¢ 
designs, ideal 

for Holiday giving. 
Every object on 
permanent display, 

and for sale, at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 
Or available through 
the MOMA Catalog. 

To receive one, send $1 
with your name and 
address to Catalog, 
Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd St., 

New York 10019. 
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Garden of Allah is the appropriate name Rose | 
Cumming has given this abundant floral stripe. 





delicate sprays, meandering little } 
clumps or burgeoning bouquets; and | 
all of them are breathtaking in their 
wealth of color and detail. 

New in Rose Cumming’s garden of } 
earthly delights is Garden of Allah, a _ 
reprise of a 1937 hit, whose riches 
include baskets of delphinium, cab- 
bage roses and peonies, alternating 
with clumps of irises and more roses, all 
strung on ribbons and tied with bows. It | 
is the stripe at its most sumptuous. 

Pinstripes, candy stripes, tent 











IA MID CPA 


Name 3 : 
new stripes, Roman stripes and floral 
79-3979 Address 5 : ; : ; 
# stripes—their variety is legion, with 
City troughs and crests of falling and rising, 
State Zip expanding and contracting colors. 


They are endlessly fascinating. 0 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 


The Museum of Modern Art 
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Five foot high cranes with semi precious stones and inlay 
of mother-of-pearl wings designed by Jonson & Marcius. 


LORIN MARSH LTD. 


rare ~ 
IRE AND ACCESSORIES D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 (212) PL 9-8700 F 
THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT & INTERIOR DESIGNER 
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| PURE WOOL AND EDWARD FIELDS MAKE AN INCOMPARABLE COMBINATION 
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| | SILOHOUETTE™ : 
All Edward Fields custom carpets, rugs and Wallrugs’ are made of pure wool. 


OOL, IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


la \ NO LIMIT TO 





CARPET I i /b alae biGel 
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® , q 1 . @ i | A | Q3 : 
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er rica 232 EAST 59TH STREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


NTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO « DALLAS - LOS ANGELES « MIAMI + MONTREAL - SEATTLE » TORONTO » VANCOUVER + CALGARY 





Magicsilk Flowers look so real, 
some people can’t resist. 


The only thing left to your imagination is the smell. 
Washable, crushproof and fade-resistant, 

these beautiful replicas of 

their real-life namesakes are 

available at leading florists, 

gift and departmentstores. 


yds | 
Flowers 


55 Triangle Blvd. 
Carlstadt, N.J.07072 
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Write Dept. C for your free brochure, Magicsilk Decorating Ideas 








She Now GUCCI Catalog 


The superb new, full color Gucci Catalog, 
fifty-six beautifully photographed pages 
reflecting Gucci excellence! Handbags, 
accessories, fashions, luggage, shoes, 
jewelry, gifts and fragrance for ladies and 
gentlemen portray the ultimate gift 
selections. With purchase of Gucci Catalog 
for $5, included is a $5 gift certificate 
applicable to purchase of $50.00 or more. 


For shopping ease use our Personal Shopping Service, 
by mail or phone. Toll free line (800) 221-2590. 


oe GUCCI 


689 Fifth Avenue New York,N.Y.10022 


Please send me the new Gucci catalog at $5.00 — applicable to purchase of $50.00 or 
more 










TEST YOUR) 


E.0, 


(Economics Quotient) 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE BASIC | 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS? ff 


True False 


L] LJ (1.)In 1975, Federal, state 
and local governments spent about 
$7,500 per household. 


L} (J (2.) Producers of goods 
outnumber producers of services in 
our economy. 


CL] LJ (3.) Less than four per cenie 
of the U.S. labor force are agricul- “fie 
tural workers. 


L) (J (4.)U.S. coal reserves ~ 
are the world’s largest. 


If you found these questions 
tough, your Economics Quotient, 
your E.Q., could probably stand 
some improvement. ; 

It's important. Not just because 
we all face some important deci- 
sions about our economic system. 
But because the more you Know 
about our system, the more you'll 
be able to make it work for you. 

A special booklet has been 
prepared to help you learn more 
about what makes our American 
Economic System tick. It's fact- 
filled, easy reading and free. It's also 
an easy way to raise your E.Q. 

For your free copy, write 
“Economics; Pueblo, Colorado 
81009. 


ANSWERS: LV 6 sco 





LJ Check 


LS Master Charge 


Bay Charge 


(] Bank Americard 


C] | enclose $5.00 fel Money Order 


+} Diners Club 


(] American Express; Expiration Date 


posoccoo000cd ||. 


The American 
Economic System 


We should all learn more about ith 


™ 
ir ba public servke message of 
tae %, <7, This Magazine & the Advertising Counxil 
& the US. Department of Commerce. 
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Name Address 
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re and information for restoring and 
conform to authentic early 





ct Donald Watson 
ss a bonanza of 
information for 
ilders and all those 
vant to discover more 
tthe planet's vast 
Zy option: sun-power. 
400 photograpns illus- 
outstanding solar 
e designs; information 
ilding solar homes in 
rent climates; source lists 
nerican solar home 
lies and much more. In- 
$12.95. (30095) 


. B. FASHION. 
ERS. An Inside 
at America’s 
ing Designers; 
§ Btographs Sombra 
| Bz; Text by Bernadine 
















| Bara Walz captures close-ups 
e designer elite — Bill Blass, 
Klein, Ralph Lauren, 
| e Trigére, Halston, 
‘ Bie Von Furstenberg — 
, fifty of America’s 
ost members of the 
' @tion World. Here they are 
jork, at fashion shows, 
itting celebrity clients and 
; at glamorous parties. 
text ae York Times repor- 
hernadine Morris provides a 
|onal glimpse at the men and 
en who influence the pur- 
e of countless items from fra- 
“ces to sheets. 224 photographs 
ghout. 81/2 x 11."$15. (30098) 


'ERIOR ARCHITECTURE 

D DECORATION: Alan 

machy. A thorough guide to 

sonalizing your own living 

te by an internationally re- 

med designer. Covers every- 

1 et need for creating an 

Jambience in your home — 

lans, function of rooms, 

nd decoration with a section 
ecti aoe living with an- 

3. 178 photos. 45 in color, plus 

ings. $27.50. (30007) 





















lassive chronicle tracing the his- 
Of furniture styles from ancient 
| lines to the present. Complete 


ture-makine terms and more. 


STO RY OF WORLD FURNITURE: 
ec 


for designing new homes in tradi- 
opular from the seventeenth century 

sury — Colonial, Federal, Mansard, Spanish, 
_— are outlined in a historical perspective and illus- 
ngs and photographs. Complete with floor plans, 


46 vf ip 


\CE Tal ita 


[s seh] 


A HISTORY OF 
WORLD FURNITURE 





mopsis Of styles; a detailed study of legs in various styles; a list of com- 


ore than 1500 illictrahons Pin fll 


GREAT HOUSES OF BRITAIN: Nigel Nicholson 

With internationally renowned author Nigel Nicholson as tour guide, 

here is a panoramic view of British architecture from the Middle io 
S, 


through the last century. Medieval manor houses, 


and Tudor h 


classical Palladian mansions, elegant Georgian residences — all the archi- 
tectural and horticural splendor that comprise the 39 properties of 
England’s National Trust. Included are the familiar estates Chatsworth, 





















Or charge my — 





Knole and Blenheim, the titled seats 
of Althorp, Oxburgh and Saltram, as 
well as superb examples of domestic 
architecture. Magnifcentl illus- 
trated with 32 pages of color and 150 
black and white photographs. 304 
pages. 84/2 x 11;"$30. ( ) 


THE FIRST COMPLETE HOME 
DECORATING CATALOGUE: 
Josée Wilson and Arthur Leaman. 
Discover the convenient world of 
armchair shopping with a treasury 
of 1,001 mail order sources for acces- 
sories, furnishings, collectables and 
many other hard-to-find items. 
Order everything you need to deco- 
rate and personalize your environ- 
ment without leaving home. 450 
photographs. 842 x 11.”$10. (30047) 


WINE BUYERS GUIDE; Clifton 
Fadiman and Sam Aaron. The 
authors of the Joys of Wine examine 
every significant American vineyard — 
and the important vine-growing dis- 
tricts of France, Germany, Spain and 
Portugal. Contains over 600 wine 
recommendations plus valuable in- 
formation on selecting, storing and 
serving wine. Included are 
price lists, vintage charts, maps 
of the wine regions and James 
Beard’s food and wine combi- 
nations. 133-full color illustra- 
tions. 168 pages. 9 x 114/2."$15 
(30092) 


BEETON’S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT; Isabella Beeton. A 
charming first-edition facsimile 
of the classic guide to Victorian 
manners, customs and cuisine. 
First published in 1861, its 
many recipes and revelations 
on health, cleanliness and psy- 
chology still have a wide a pee 
today. With original drawings. 5 5. 
(30077) 


Please use the coupon below. 


WILSHIRE MARKETING CORP. 


8460 Higuera Street, Culver C 90230 
Please send me the book(s) 1 be- 
low. If I am not satisfied, I the 
book(s) within 10 days for promr nd. 
30007 O 30092 30096 0 
30047 0 30094 [ 30097 0 
30077 O 30095 0 30098 0 





Please add $1.25 per book for postage and handling 
California residents add 6 % sales tax 


Endosed is my check for $__-_-_-»_ 


__BankAmericard/ Visa —— Master Charge 
____. American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers 


See TT TE 
ee eee Roe 


Expiration Date —_ 











Signature. oe “: _.._ AAODS 
fF CHARGING) 
Name ee i ee ee 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address Le 
City State Zip 
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America’s largest importer of fine 
18 & 19th century original oil paintings. ®¢, 


Ser N.Y., N.Y. 10021 (212) 355-5710 
2)'G44-4774 Dallas: (214) 742-4801 
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Manaus, Brazil 
By Suzanne Stark Morrow 


MANAUS, ONE OF THE largest inland cities in Brazil, is, in the 
words of Los Angeles-based architect Edward Grenzbach, 
“a busy and unselfconscious town. It is unselfconscious 
because nobody looks at it. And I find that appealing.” 


Brazilian Style with a Parisian Accent 

Manaus, however, has not always been so unaware of 
itself and so little known to the rest of the world. A 
thousand miles up the Amazon, it was, at the turn of the 
century, one of the richest cities in the world—rubber 
made it a boomtown. French, English, Spanish and 
German voices mingled with Portuguese in every café. 
Men and women had their clothes made in Paris, and 
strolled the edges of the Amazon as if it were the Bois de 
Boulogne. Overnight millionaires, determined to show 
the world how rich they were, erected mansions in a 
multiplicity of styles—English, Tudor, Spanish Colonial, 
Turkish. Marble was imported from Italy, glass from Bo- 
hemia, furniture from France, and pianos from England, 

Although it was not uncommon to hear Strauss waltzes 
played against a background of howling monkeys, Ma- 
naus was quite unlike the gold rush towns of the United 
States, with their unpaved streets and rawboned houses. 
Manaus was a small scale, nouveau riche Paris. 


When the Music Stopped 

After the world price of rubber plummeted, Manaus’s 
boom ended. It remained civilized, but in the words of a 
local historian, “It went to sleep for a while.” There 
remain in Manaus reminders of its former grandeur: a 
market built in the Art Nouveau style and a now legend- 
ary opera house, with a golden dome that glistens in the 
sun as it did when Italian opera came to the jungle. 

‘It is a charming and engaging building,” says Ted 
Grenzbach. “It looks like one of those small German 
concert halls with the horseshoe boxes way up high. It is 
much taller than it is deep. Besides all the opera singers 
who performed there, Margot Fonteyn danced there. 

“And Manaus is not a town made just for tourists. 
There are no restaurants or bars that are of particular 
attraction. It’s a local town of local life.” 

He picks up a geode. “All over Brazil there are lots of 
these,” he says. “There is also interesting jewelry with 
stones like amethyst and topaz. And in a native museum 
in Manaus you can see artifacts and handicrafts. I found 
that most of the things in the museum—baskets and 
blowguns—were for sale in a shop called The Hum- 
mingbird.” The Amazon Indians, a nomadic people, are 
not craftsmen and architects, like the Aztecs, Mayans and 
Incas. The great Indian civilizations were built of stone— 

continued on page 196 

















SPOTLIGHTING FOR YOUR TREASURES . . 


A DISPLAY CABINET *788 
SIZE 14 X 48 X 77H. with 
DIMMER SWITCH 
HAND BEVELED GLASS DOORS 
A BACKGROUND CHOICE OF 
WOOD or 
FABRIC or 
MIRROR e clear or bronze 
GLASS SHELVES with plate rail 
LOCKS, OPTIONAL 
CABINET LEVELERS for 
perfect alignment 
SIX OTHER SIZES 


CREATED BY 
ALBRIGHT & 
ZIMMERMAN 

AND AVAILABLE FROM 


CRAWFORD / DAY « Salt Lake City 
DESIGNCENTER e Las Vegas 
BREUNER’S ° Scottsdale 
BARROW'S e Phoenix 
LA MESA FURN ° La Mesa 
RALPH'S e San Bernardino 


~HIGGIN’S e Orange 
TAMURA’S e¢ Huntington Beach 
CARL'S e Long Beach 
LOWE'S ° Pasadena 
CAROUSEL ° Bakersfield 
SALMON’S 6 Hanford 
LINDEN’S e Lompoc 
BREUNER’S e¢ Northern California 
All Stores 

SCOFIELD’S ° Sacramento 
TRAVALINI'S © PI. Hill & El Cerito 
JACK BECK e Salem 
PARKER'S ° Beaverton 
EDWIN’S ° Portland 
ALAN BROWN e Spokane 
CRAM'S ° Tacoma 
EKOERY. ° Bellevue 


DONHUISH e¢ Vancouver B.C. 
RENYER, ARTHAUD «Fairbanks 


ALBRIGHT & 
ZIMMERMAN 


FACTORY ¢ 15043 CALIFA STREET 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 914171 
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Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 








Time for Damonee 


Imagine. A miniature 18K gold or platinum hourglass filled with 
a full carat of tiny cut diamonds instead of sand! 
Who but San Francisco’s Sidney Mobell could have created 
something so timely. 


Stick pin or scarf pin, or pendant or bracelet (A., C. or D.) in gold 
$1500 or platinum $1800. Earrings (B. — with two carats of diamonds) 
in gold $3000or platinum $3600. 
Order by mail. All major credit cards accepted. 
Please include credit card # and expiration date. 





si d. ey mobe 
Desiqner and Creator of Fine Jewelry 


TWO FINE STORES IN SAN FRANCISCO: 141 POST STREET (415) 986-4747 
FAIRMONT HOTEL ATOP NOB HILL 


2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 396 5922 (at the beach) 













Fine Oriental 
Masterpieces 
For Your Home 


Value as well as beauty is an 
important consideration in any rug 
purchase. At Oriental Rug 
Exchange, rugs have been our lives 
for three generations. A deep 
understanding of the beauty and 
craft of fine rug making comes only 
after years of patient watching 
and listening. We bring this 
knowledge to you. Visit our 
showroom and share with us the 
collection that we have so carefully 


t Z IS y Me RS Cas al ret i aes 

assembled. Fine new and antique };) aes | Ie hy 

rugs from Persia, Pakistan, India, ‘ _— < 
China, and Turkey. All 


See Tantite aor CM CORT Nam | ty Ne a Ee CAC Diep a coieliter 2 


Ole 339 N. La-Cienega Boulevard 


Om ORO RE CE UCC KS , POON COMO TTT Oty 
quantity buyers. We purchase /} NST AS Ws O(c Xe eon ORES R bYes Es 
exceptional rugs and offer expert + ne "ig Yarant 
cleaning, restoration and appraisal. 
Direct importers. One of the 
largest in the West. 



















J. ROBERT SCOTT Antique six-fold Japanese 


paper screen. Water color 
foyel fefes(ol leaf. Circa 1750. 


fol Ai as} A complete reserve 
of fine collections 
for distinguished 


living space. 






a ne 


J. Robert Scott & Associates, Inc. 
8727 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 

90069 

(213) 659-4910 


Oriental antiquities, Parisian. 
Art Deco, contemporary and 
traditional furnishings and a 
complete line of carpets, fabrics 
and wallcoverings. 





Exclusively at the 


Cottage Shops, of course. 
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The Deck 'N Den collection 
from Meadowcraft. Versatile 
Part of the Cottage Shops 
incredible selection of designer 
indoor/outdoor furniture 
Beautiful. Meadowcraft brings 
a special warmth to patio or 
recreation room with natural 
colors and design. At the 
Cottage Shops. of course. 


"ae 


101S. La Cienega. 

Los Angeles Calif 90048 
Dailly9am to530¢ 
Sunday 10to5 
655-6960 e 652-1527 








For tax-exempt 
municipal bonds, call the 
municipal bond specialist... 
Security Pacific Bank 
at (800) 252-0485" 





SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


Bond specialists for the individual. 








PNB MEMBER FDIC *In California only 








concentrate on one word. 
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Liedown © 
and 
be counted. 
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President Jimmy Carter signed up 51 times 
In America, 3% of the people 
give 100% ofall the blood 
that’s freely donated. . 

Which means that if only 1% 
more people—maybe you— » 
became donors, it would add 
over thirty percent more blood 
to America’s voluntary blooa- 
stream. Think of it! 

But forget arithmetic. Just _ 


The word is Easy. 
Giving blood is easy. You 
hardly feel it (in fact, some peo-" 
ple say they feel better physi- 
cally after a blood donation). 

And, of course, everybody 
feels better emotionally. 

Because it’s a great feeling | 
knowing your one easy blood ~ 
donation has helped up to five © 
other people to live. i 

So how about it, 1% of 
America? Are you going to lie 
down and be counted? 

Call your local Red Cross 
Chapter, or your community's — 
volunteer blood bank. We need 


you now. Red Cross 
is counting 
on you. 
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Henredon. Enduring taste and beauty, _ 


Henredon offers many opportunities for you to select home furnishings that suit your particular 
taste and interior needs. See the uncommon beauty, quality and selection by visiting one of fd : 


ae Henredon stores in California. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Nialas 


Goldeen’s 882 


Vida alay Maa ee me Olaat eel Aa held 






TL 


San Jose Market at San Salvador (408) 298-5300 To eo hls 


Mt. View 480 N. San Antonio Rd. (415) 941-8600 - Santa Ana 1514 North Main St. (714) 541-4391 







OF SAN CLEMENTE 


Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 
furniture and art objects 


In San Francisco 


DESIGNS 
At the Icehouse 





NEW LOCATION 
after September 1, 1978. 
Beautiful 7600 sq. ft. building. 
Just off San Diego Freeway — Palizada Turnoff 


510 N. El Camino Real, San Clemente, Ca 92672 
Telephone 714-492-5130 or 714-492-2620 














One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 


extraordinary : 


ORIENTAL § 
RUGS 


in the country 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 


Appraisal by Experts 


525 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


213-657-5175 


1124 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 


415-885-4530 i 
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| | sensational new furniture concepts 
| designed to turn your head 
and everyone elses. 


| AZUMN 


| Azuma International Corporation. 


145 North Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 9OO48. Phone: (213) 274-6304 & 272-2907 Telex: 181268 AZUMA LSA 
192¢ 
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SOME THINGS ARE WHAT THEY SEEM.. 


Bruce Villa Nova Plank — over concrete, plywood, or level wood subfloors. 


Another shade of elegance with genuine hardwood flooring. Available for your home or office from your local 
hardwood flooring contractor. 


LLL) 
Brand io 


Wholesale only, to the trade 


VIRGINIA HARDWOOD COMPANY 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Warehouse and showroom 


Also in San Diego and Phoenix. For the name of your nearest dealer, write 
P.O. Box 90, Monrovia, California 91016 





Photography byD.E.Wolfe 


Shall we get down to basics? 
After all, we think it’s about time 
someone designed a living group 
that’s so versatile it can fit with any 
style you choose. Now. Or later. 

. Well, designer Dorothy Blowers 
has done it. Beautifully. With a 
unique design that’s practically 


rele 
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for all of your seasons 


timeless. And with lots of softly 
rounded, intricately stitched corners. 
Of course, if you really want to 
see how versatile everything is, you 
can try our beautiful basics in your 
own contemporary—or eclectic— 


pacific furniture 
our furniture has a future 


the pacific collection is available to ma trade at the following ea 
The Pacific -Condi Focus - Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago; Jules Seltzer & Assoc. - 
and Wright - Dallas; Theodores - Washington, D.C.; Shera Galleries - Grand Rapids, Michigan; 39 East - Miami; Philip 
New York City; Factory - Pacific Furniture Mfg. Co. - P.O. Drawer 12, Compton, Ca. 90224 - (213) 774- EK 00) 









or oriental—or traditional hor 
And then, should your mooc 
inspirations change, you'll ¢ 
one very important fact. You can 
change your surroundings as 
often as you like. But your 
basics will remain beautifully basic. 
For all of your seasons. 
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Where even hospitality is an art. 


Famous cities, beaches, mountains, lakes, folklore—Italy has 
it all. 

You'll find incredible art treasures, of course. And history at 
every turn. But today’s Italy offers so much more to satisfy even 
the most demanding visitor. 

There are art festivals. Opera and folk music. Fashions, 
handicrafts and sports for every season. Large cities and 
untouched medieval towns. Spas and tourist villages. Modern 
hotels and quaint inns. All set in spectacular scenery among 
mountains and lakes and beaches, and offering you a delightful 
variety of climates from the Alps to Sicily. 

Making your visit more memorable are Italy's superb wines 
and foods. An ultramodern system of superhighways, ahd an 
extensive network of railroads, air, land and sea transportation 
will make your sightseeing easier. You can even buy a museum 
card for a nominal charge which entitles you to visit some 800 
national museums, art galleries and archaeological sites. 

Most memorable of all though, is the warm welcome you get 
from Italy's friendly people—people who have made hospitality 
an art. Why wait? Visit Italy, the inexhaustible treasure. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL OFFICE 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 (212) 245-4822 
500 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I]]. 60611 (312) 644-0990 
360 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 94108 (415) 392-6206 




















address 


Please attach your Architectural 
Digest label here, or copy your 
name and address as it appears on 
your label in the space below. 


All our services to subscribers are fas- 
ter when you include that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? Please give us 8 weeks 
notice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address. ' 


QUESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can © 
give faster results when you include 7 
your label. 


UNLISTING SERVICE. If you want 

your name left off our mail advertiser's 
list, just check the box below, send us © 
the coupon and your label. 


RENEWING? Check your label to be — 
sure it’s correct. By the way, your label | 
shows the last issue in your current 
subscnption in the top right corner. 
(Example MAR 78 means March of 1978 
is the last issue you'll get.) For unin- 
terrupted service, include your label 
with this coupon. Check the boxes 
below that apply. 


WANT TO SUBSCRIBE? Check the 
boxes below and fill in the coupon. For 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, please use a 
separate sheet, and give us your in- 
structions. (Outside U.S. and pos- 
sessions, add $7 per subscription.) 


Please send a year’s (10 issues) sub- 
scription to Architectural Digest at 
$27.95. 


New Subscription [] Renewal 
Payment Enclosed [] Bill me later 























_] Change of address 
[] Do not give my name to mail adver- 
tisers who rent the Architectural 
Digest-subscribers list. 
4COA 
Name 
Address 
Citys tate Zip 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


PO. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 











... Bedetti stripes in three flowing patterns and twenty-four 
rippling colorways ... an Italian bemberg yarn woven in 
Como, Italy with the rich, subdued luster of silk... for 
contemporary or traditional ... another exclusive from 
Westgate. Pattern on left - Navy, 3-3525-16-O; center - 
Peach, 3-3527-30-O ; right -— Rainbow, 3-3526- 16-O. 


Westgate Fabrics 


1000 Fountain Parkway, Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 (Dallas-Fort Worth area) 
Toll Free: National, 1-800-527-2517; Texas, 1-800-492-2130 


FABRICS 
AVAILABLE WITH 


ZE PEL: 


SON STAIN REPELLER 








$125. Major credit cards accepted. 


Pick One 


Shaped entirely by hand from molten glass, 
this apple is flawless. Flawless in its clarity, its purity, 
its unadorned simplicity. For these reasons, 
the Steuben apple remains a perennial favorite. 
To give or to own. Our apple, designed by 
Angus McDougall, is 4 inches in height. Like all 
Steuben glass, it bears the Steuben signature. 
Pick one today. 


Ye 


Sane Cpa AsLAS'S 


Suite 1090 
56th Street and Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 * (212) 752-1441 


Queen Anne Wing Chair in Walnut 
Cabriole Legs with 
Aiea Finely carved front knee 
‘Pies Pe 
J ee / 


MERR 


Sri kuchn ne ae 


Vee. 


ANTIQUES and GARDENS 
3640 BUCHANAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94123 
(415) 567-0615 
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continued from page 192 


not wood and palm leaves, the jungle commodities. 

“I stayed at the Tropical, a hotel outside Manaus,” Ted 
Grenzbach says. “They call it a Renaissance palace, but as 
an architect, I have a different reaction to it. It’s like a big 
hotel of the 1930s in Caliente. It is derivative of Spanish 
Colonial, which you see very little of in Brazil. 

“The hotel is scaled to the Amazon: big rooms, broad 
stairways and wide corridors. The lobbies are forty feet 
square and there is an immense dining room. Life takes 
place around the pool and is very casual, even at dinner,” 


he notes. “The service is continental—you know, a lot of | 
flambé—and there are some good river fish on the menu. — 


“The Tropical is a couple of hundred yards from the 
Solim6es River, the upper Amazon. Downstream, the 






Photograph courtesy of Brazilian-American Cultural Institute 


SolimGdes meets the Rio Negro. They are of different 
temperatures, different acidity and different colors. For 
many miles they flow along parallel to each other; they 
don’t just mix together like cream in coffee.” The square 
in front of the opera house is a black and white serpen- 
tine pattern, a symbolic variation of the two rivers, 
parallel and unmixed. “The Brazilians are very proud ‘of 
that phenomenon, perhaps in the same way Americans 
are, of ‘Old Faithful,’ ’” he adds with a smile. 

The river dominates the life of Manaus. Freighters 
unload everything from frozen foods to automobiles, and 
then depart for Europe and the United States with nuts, 
rubber, jute and lumber. “It’s a waterfront town, which I 
think is picturesque,” Ted Grenzbach observes. ‘People 
live in stilt houses along the banks of the river.” 

continued on page 198 
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Ye many of us have a love affair with 


butstanding vintage wine. Now there 
be no forgetting that fleeting mo- 
‘wait. The famous Wine Log is an 
vactive, sturdy three-ring binder cover- 
“dn soft burgundy vinyl. There are six 
‘faved sections, five for wine and one 
‘'O\special occasions, each with a gener- 
amount of record pages. 


. . T- NEW From BE Products 


=e Straw Man 
Wine Sentry—19” High 
Bottle Cover 
Wrought Iron Tabletop 
Wine Caddy 
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6” Actual 
Size 
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' 1 AM ENCLOSING CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. 

HARGE TO MY: CXBANKAMERICARD CO MASTER CHARGE 
| CARD 

NUMBER 


(INCLUDE ALL DIGITS) CARD 
EXPIRATION DATE 


| 
| $09 HILL TOP ROAD HIDDEN HILLS, CALIF. 91302 B18 | 
, wo 
‘| F jp To: 
i 
| 
| 
DRESS | 
| Pry STATE zIP l 
[ewe Ta [em] 
{ 
| we Wine Log $9.95 PL Se 
i 
¢ rg The Straw Man Wine Sentry $3.95 Reese | 
rf 
1 | ine cata sos | | (i 
(OSTAGE AND HANDLING CHART Total for items coer | 
TOTAL FOR ITEMS Is: ADD Calif, residents eee od 
der $5.00 90 add 6% sales tax | 
5.01 to $10.00 $1.35 
10.01 to $15.00 $1.50 posta Sina Ine Peele a 
5.01 to $25.00 $2.00 Gonichartat tere | 
25.01 to $40.00 $2.50 
40.01 and over $3.00 Total amount due ea 4 | 


IGNATURE 


Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 


“\ntimately Yours’’ 


a IHERMA\OL steam bath 














Thermasol steam bath, 
a ‘fountain of youth”’ 
in your tub or shower. 
Easily done. 
Beautifully complete in a matter of hours. 
A perfect place to relax, totally ... 
very personal and private. 
Delightful, sensual steam 

whenever you desire, 

day or night. 
Thermasol steam bathing dispels 
muscle fatigue and body tension. eee 
It restores a youthful feeling to your body. 
It lifts impurities from your pores eal 
and adds a healthful glow to your complexion. 
It is the “total’’ skin moisturizer, : 

the moisturizer you “get into.” 

Unlike dry (sauna) heat 

a Thermasol steam bath relieves congestion. 
It is considered a boon to sufferers of 

hay fever and head colds. 
Thermasol will include a special 
gift (of love) certificate 
which will entitle y 
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your fountain of youth” 


Gentlemen, please send me: []_ A Thermasol gift certificate 
C1 Complete information on Thermasol 


INianne ia ee ee = Address 


City Sette eee ee Zp 


JHERMA SOL 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF STEAM BATH EQUIPMENT AD-3 | 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Thermasol Plaza, Leonia, N.J. 07605 
Phone (toll free) 800—631-1601 

In New Jersey: 201-947-6222 





1979 EXCALIBUR SS 


This elegant handcrafted masterpiece combines the design and authentic 
character of the famous Mercedes Benz SS Series cars of the 1927 era 
with the proven technology of the General Motors 454 Engine, 4 wheel 
power disc brakes, 4 wheel independent suspension, automatic trans- 
mission, and power steering. Every luxury option available on a fine 
motorcar is standard equipment on the Excalibur, including air, stereo, 
removable hardtop and convertible top and radial tires. Two distinctive 
models — PHAETON (Four-Place) and ROADSTER (Two-Place) 


Leases available, call or write for information today! 


EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. 


3200 Skokie Valley Rd. (Box AD) 
Highland Park, II. 60035 
(A suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 
lelephone (312) 433-4400 


and Specifications Subject to 











One of over 250 fine 
authentic reproductions, 
hand-crafted in England. Ary 


WOOD & HOGAN 


America’s most distinguished wholesale source for Fine English Furniture 
305 East 63rd Street, New York 10021 


Sole American distributors for Norfolk Antique Company 
In Dallas: Gerald Hargett. Inc.. 220 Decorative Center 
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But life around the Amazon did not competely coin- | 
cide with Ted Grenzbach’s fantasy of it. “I had imagined 
there would be soaring spaces with hanging vines, and 
deep, dark sections shot with shafts of sunlight. 

“Parts of the river reminded me of the Mississippi 
Delta,” he says. ‘“There were boys like dark Tom Sawyers, 
holding their noses and jumping into the water. And ona 
river cruise, we stopped and went into the jungle. In some 
of the swamps, water lily pads grow to be more than six 
feet across. I could easily have stretched out on one. 

“T saw a man ‘smoking’ rubber. He dipped a stick into 
the latex, held it over a smoky fire, then dipped it into the 
latex again. Over and over; it is like making a candle. 
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Photograph courtesy of Brazilian-American Culturai Institute 


Royal water-lily pads float on the water like strange piecrust tables. 





Finally there is a ball about the size of a cantaloupe on the 
end of the stick, and that is what goes to the refinery. It 
must be incredibly tedious,” he remarks. “I think of all 
the rubber that must go into a single tire and then I can 
see that man, adding one little layer after another.” 

Although the trip to Manaus can take days, by boat, up 
the Amazon from the coast, it is easy enough to reach ina 
matter of hours, by jet. “I flew on Varig, and I can’t say 
enough for them. It is one of the best airlines I have ever 
been on. For instance, beluga caviar was just one of four 
or five things offered as a first course.” 

The memory of eating caviar while flying over the 
Brazilian jungle obviously amuses Ted Grenzbach, who 
sees the contrast between worlds this represents. Acces- 
sible though Manaus is to the twentieth-century traveler, 
it is remarkably unchanged by tourism. “It delighted me 
to discover that Manaus is still totally unexploited.” 0 














RAINTREE DESIGNS, INC: 
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COMES 

©) \\/| oa 

Ten classic wallcoverings and - Pane a 
fabrics capturing the McFadden “If two pennies be your dole, Wg 
~ mystique in design and unique buy bread with one, and with the othe 

- color pallette—Home Furnishings a aed rn fl 
developed into an art form. | 8 mavens 


AVAILABLE THROUGH NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS AND BETTER DEPARTMENT STORES. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: RAINTREE DESIGNS, 979 THIRD AVE. N.Y.C. 10022 212-477-8594 


“COURTESY OF KIRK-BRUMMEL Sere Vi 
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Stained 
Glass 
com Clits 
Home 


You are cordially invited to experience 
the official magazine of the Stained Glass 
Association of America, a nonprofit organ- 
PALOMA CL) Mom aitmelite lec mem ili 
development of the stained glass craft ina 
contemporary environment. 

STAINED GLASS is published four 
times yearly and contains beautiful color 
illustrations, extensive craft information, 
book reviews, sources of supply, names of 
qualified studios and much more pertaining 
to that joyful and exciting world of stained 
re 

ORDER TODAY! Subscription rates 
are $10.00 per year; $12.00 outside the 
U.S.A. Send your remittance, name and 
address to: 


STAINED GLASS MAGAZINE 
2304 SILHAVY ROAD 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 46383 


A sample copy may be acquired for $2.50. 
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Please send me your 1979 
Delta Queert and Mississippi 
Queen” Deluxe Cruise Schedule. 


Name 


4 5S nae _ 


City 


ae 











The Delta Queen Ste arnBant Co., ee ADO1, P.O. Box 2000, Addison, Ill. 60101 





ANOTHER 


KOCH + LOWY | 


CLASSIC. 


In polished brass or chrome. 
Adjustable shade throws 
light at any angle. 

Full range dimmer switch. 
Height extends from 35” to 46” 
Sturdy rectangular base. 


Exclusive KOCH + LOWY design. 


About $129.00 
Through your designer 
or architect 
and at fine stores everywhere. 
a si) 
(ener nO) Am (03 
poeta NY. 11101 

















GF, veques l 
diamond info ination. 


[_] Please call me to confirm that | have ordered your illustrated 
book “Everything You’ve Wanted To Know About Diamonds”. 


Telephone Res:.: ( pes Se Bt ) 


Name 
(please print) 
Address 


Peipypeeeten eee a es ee 2. Sate. e+: Zip 


e S request 


diamon ad U d fe O UVa tion : 


[] Please call me to confirm that | have ordered your illustrated 
book “Everything You’ve Wanted To Know About Diamonds’”’. 


Telephone Res.: ( jeseee  ——_Bus.:{ ) 


Name 
(please print) 


Address 
ea eee, ee Se SURI tee = 2 ZIP 
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[-] Please call me to confirm that | have ordered your illustrated 





| two cards tre ice book ‘‘Everything You’ve Wanted To Know About Diamonds”. 
tl, Telephone Res:: ( ee Bus:.: ( eed 
thetr benefit = 


(please print) 
Address 
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First Class 
Permit No. 60152 
Los Angeles, 
California 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 





Postage will be paid by 


OL 


QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


Los Angeles World Trade Center 
350 South Figueroa Street Suite 498 
Los Angeles, California 90071 


First Class 
Permit No. 60152 


Los Angeles, 
California 





BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 
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QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


Los Angeles World Trade Center 
350 South Figueroa Street Suite 498 
Los Angeles, California 90071 












First Class 
Permit No. 60152 
Los Angeles, 
California 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 
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QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


Los Angeles World Trade Center 
350 South Figueroa Street Suite 498 
Los Angeles, California 90071 
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QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


World Trade Center Los Angeles, California 
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exotic objects of art 
for pleasure & investment 


Bronze Deer, 
31” (H) x 22” ©) 





4090-F N. Morena Blvd. 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(714) 273-5400 


Open 10am-5pm except Sun & Mon. eee Nn. coast hwy. 
MILER vcore ihcineahs tae tae laguna beach, ca. 92661 
F Hwy. 5 No. or So. tak 
LANTIOESEIMERTS || Balbo cRramp'oMorenss | /|4-494-O316 
va, oO. 














Peking Art Rug Company 


Available through interior designers and fine furniture stores 


EXCLUSIVE IN FINE | 
CHINESE HANDMADE 
RUGS SPECIALIZING 


INCUSTOM 
ORDERING 
tt 
ik 
th 
& 
B 
= 


» The Galleria Design Center 

» 101 Kansas St., Showroom 216 
San Francisco, Ca 94103 
415/431-2860 

Cable: PEKARTRUG 


TIENTSIN SUPER GRADE HANDKNOTTED WOOL RUG j| 











THE PLACE TO BUY THE CAR. 


When you put it all in perspective, a car’s the first time. Saving you time, money, and 
just a car. Of course, to some a Mercedes the headaches of return appointments. 
Benz is a little more. Anda standard of quality and perfor- 
And, when it comes toa place to buy,so = mance imposed upon us by the people who 
is Beverly Hills Ltd., Beverly Hills’ own regularly shop and do business in Beverly 
Mercedez Benz dealership. We offer ee Hills. The most discriminating 
no one else can. Free loan 5 consumers in the world. 
- cars when the Mercedes Whether the Mercedes 
you bought new with us | you re buying is new or 
is in for repairs. A savvy ¥ , used, we're the place to buy 
and understanding service it. Visit our showroom and see 
department that fixes your car right what we mean. 


BEVERLY HILLS LTD. 


The Mercedes Benz of Mercedes Benz dealers. 
8833 Wilshire Boulevard ¢ eee ee Hills, CA 90211 ¢ 213/659-2980 
























© 1978 Beverly Hills Ltd. 
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J. H. Minassian & Cq 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE, 


Est. 1905 


SOLEIMANI BROS. PROPRIETORS 


WOVEN - CIRCA 1860 
ROYAL ATELIER LOOMS « HERIZ (SARAPI) 
Vie a: le 


A MASTERPIECE RUG OF THE SEASONS 


Grenier miatsem-bemelilelecAeyetctomiiteveF-Viiteye) 
On a golden field — the star burst center 
rests in a flight of winged forms. 

A sea of Autumnal royal red reaches 
Spring blue rivulets of serpentine 
garlands. Panelled Persian writing 
speaks of joy and sweet beauty. 


An exquisite bordér surrounds the | 
seat MUON OLLUT Comet EL Ee) our Service Department offers expert cleani 
SE hued stars and TT ts _ repairing, re-weaving, and free appraisals. 
field of soft captured night. We Invite Decorator Inquiries 


Originally and now at the same location. 
| be A401 South Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 213/383-1397 





THERE'S A NEW WAY 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small 


EIT. 


Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 

leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 


monthly charge. WHIQUA | nificent residential selection. 


We've acquired the largest and choicest 
collection of antique office furniture ever 
assembled. Over 5,000 hand picked 


imuseum quality pieces. 


All pieces are faultlessly restored in 

our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 
decorator or use ours. 


Showroom: Leases & Sales * Mon-Fri 10-6 * Thurs. eve till 9» Sat Sun 12-6 * 8483 Melrose Ave. L.A., Ca. 90069 (213) 658-6394 
Warehouse (appt. rec.) * 1050 Stanford Ave. L.A., Ca. 90021 (213) 627-2144 
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520% NO. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CA. 90048 
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LOS ANGELES « BEIRUT « ZURICH ANTIQUE RUGS OF THE NEAR EAST 







FLOOR ART. 


What you're looking down at keeps going up. 


Antique Caucasian rugs are truly works of art, repurchase agreement with each rug. We offer 
representing one of the highest levels of artistic a large collection of antique rugs from the 
expression of a proud and independent people. Caucasus and complimentary educational sem- 
That's why they have consistently appreciated in inars. At Brown & Madayan, we'll help you put 
recent years. And that’s why we provide acash your foot down on something of value. 


PHONE: 652-3346 
MON 12-5 TUES-FRI 10-5 
EVENINGS BY APPOINTMENT 
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a nanthicen “FOREST GLEN” ian eanne 


RICHARD THOMPSON 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONIST 





FALL EXHIBIT 


OPENING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1978 
20 page current exhibit catalogue available—$5.00 


RICHARD TROMPSON GALLERY 


Specializing in 19th & 20th Century American Impressionists 
RICHARD E. THOMPSON, JR., DIRECTOR 
MON-SAT 10:30-5:30 


80 MAIDEN LANE SAN FRANCISCO CA 94108 (415) 956-2114 
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Henredon is available in the West 
at these fine dealers: 


When It Comes to 
Just the Right Setting, ARIZONA _ _ COLORADO 
Henredon Makes It Mehagian’s Furniture Galleries Davis & Shaw-Denver 
Phoenix, Scottsdale 


Wherever designers gather, the “name” 


most frequently advanced is Henredon— SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OREGON 


re oe a ee nae eee oe Paul Schatz 
and for good reason: versatility. (This is in .H. Biggar 


addition to the obvious virtues, of course.) i p Serta Portland, Lake Oswego 
For moods casual or formal, Henredon Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana 


makes it...with style and elegance. You'll 
find the best of Henredon (as well as the 


videst selection in the west) at these fine NORTHERN CALIFORNIA UTAH 


furniture stores. | Stone Pierce-Berkeley Dinwoodey’-Salt Lake City 
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| Silver trays and birchlog fires 
| Charm is the inn way of life. At 
tel Maison de Ville in New Orleans 
alding hot Creole coffee is brought to 
bur room on a silver breakfast tray. 
jithout your having to ask, the fire is 
hted in your room before you go to 
id at New York’s Old Drover's Inn. Out 
the gold rush country of California 
icanters of sherry are placed in every 
tom of the Sutter Creek Inn, compli- 
lents of the house. 

og cabins, barns and lordly manors 
The architectural diversity will 

plight you. We'll show you the eerie 

jandeur of Greyfield, a Spanish moss- 
japed mansion on its own island off 





e Georgia coast...the massive timbers 
| the Captain Whidbey Inn which over- 
oks Washington's picturesque Penn 
ove... bedrooms made from old horse 
alls in Vermont. 
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| Rediscover a past you thought 


Architectural Digest welcomes you to the warmth of Classic Country Inns of America. 
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Rural lanes, four-poster beds 
and fireside dinners 

Classic Country Inns of America is 
a beautiful three-volume set of books 
with vibrant full-color photo essays on 
60 of the most charming, most unusual 
inns in our country. Each large, 812” x 
11” volume (480 pages when combined 
in a handsome slipcase) covers a differ- 
ent section of America. Through them 
you experience each inn as if you were 
a guest there—strolling through the 
countryside in which it lies, admiring 
the period furniture that fills its rooms, 
sharing a glass and a bit of local legend 
with the innkeeper. Surely, there is no 
more pleasant way to dip into the living 
pages of our country’s history! And be- 


ad gone forever. 
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cause these inns are often hidden away 
on back country roads, each book con- 
tains maps and instructions on how to 
reach them. The three volumes cover 20 
inns each in NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
MARITIMES, THE MID-ATLANTIC 
AND THE SOUTH and THE PACIFIC 
COAST AND SOUTHWEST. Each one, 
in artful, lavish, attentive visual and 
literary detail, will help you experience 
the uncommon pleasure of a stay at 
these magical places. 

Preview Classic Country Inns 

of America for 10 days as our guest 

To reserve your preview copy of 
the Classic Country Inns of America, 
send no money, just complete the cou- 
pon below and return it to us. 


Also available at your bookseller or order 
directly from: 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me Architectural Digests CLASSI¢ 
COUNTRY INNS OF AMERICA. If not impr 
and delighted with these books, | may retur 
within 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise 
remit $39.95 (20% less than the suggested retail 


price) plus postage and handling 
OI prefer to enclose payment now. Same 10- 


day examination offer applies, with full refund 


guarantee. (California residents please add 6° 
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(Please Print) 
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The Fantasy City of India 
By Garry James 





THE MEMORIES you bring back from Agra remain as vivid as 
the saris of Indian women. The assault on all of the senses 
does not fade with time; the images do not blur. I can still 
smell the pungent jasmine; hear Muslim chants drifting 
across the river to mingle with the sounds from a flute 
player in the shadows of a Mogul arch; see the Taj Mahal, 
its carved and inlaid marble surfaces radiating a mystical 
translucence in the light of the large yellow moon. 
Agra’s most visited and admired landmark is the 
magnificent mausoleum the Emperor Shah Jahan built 





Marble, inlaid and carved with great delicacy, adorns Itmad-ud-Daulah. 


for his favorite wife, Mumtaz Mahal, over three hundred 
years ago. It is a lasting tribute to the love of one man, and 
to the artistic abilities of countless others. Imposing and 
inspiring by day, at night the Taj Mahal becomes a magical 
edifice that transports the visitor back through the cen- 
turies to the glories of India’s Islamic past. 

Although Agra’s popularity is largely due to the pres- 
ence of the Taj, the city has much else to offer. As the hub 
of Mogul India, it abounds with palaces and temples. 
From the ruins of the British Raj period to the walls and 
buildings of the Mogul period, the past is everywhere. 

A precursor to the Taj, the Itmad-ud-Daulah is Agra’s 
second great wonder and an Oriental fantasy of inlaid 
and carved marble. Built by the emperor Jahangir for the 
father of his favorite wife, this mausoleum remains one of 
the foremost examples of marble inlay work in India. 
Opaque marble screens, carved with the intricacy of fine 
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lace, give the mausoleum an exquisite jewel-box quality. 

About forty kilometers from Agra is Fatehpur Sikri, 
surely one of the most melancholy sites in India. Built in 
the sixteenth century by Emperor Akbar the Great, to 
honor a renowned mystic, Fatehpur Sikri was erected 
within a short period of six years. The impressive ag- 
gregation of forts, palaces and mosques are all of red 
sandstone, except for the white marble tomb of Salim 
Chisti, the mystic. Emperor Akbar, a great liberal, studied 
all the religions of the world, and he used Hindu, 
Buddhist, Muslim, Christian and Judaic architectural 
elements. Alas, the water supply to the city proved to be 
too seasonal, and eventually Fatehpur Sikri had to be 
abandoned. Today, the fountains and spillways that 
cooled the chambers of the Emperor’s wives are dry, and 


Waterways at the Mughal Hotel recall those at nearby Fatehpur Sikri. 


the halls that once heard Akbar’s philosophies are silent. 

Agra Fort was built by four successive emperors; 
however, what remains today is largely the work of 
Akbar. Located across the Jumna River, within sight of 
the Taj, it is a miracle of red sandstone and marble. One 
chamber is composed of ceilings and walls inset with 
convex mirrors in intricate patterns, which shimmer like 
the sky on a clear Indian night, when an attendant ignites 
a piece of magnesium in the darkened room. One of the 
most evocative spots at Agra Fort is the balcony on which 
Shah Jahan would sit and gaze at the Taj, anticipating the 
time when he would rest beside his wife. 

Befitting its reputation as India’s most popular city, 
Agra offers several fine hotels, the newest of which is the 
exotic Mughal. Architecturally the large red brick build- 
ing is reminiscent of early Mogul designs, and its very 

continued on page 206 
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i CE e CL ote 
by Fitz and Floyd 


Ole edit a ste emer Me ameter Tere Ceniry 
beauty of ann porcelain. Beautiful mountain birds 
in all their brilliant blue plummage preen happily on 
porcelain tableware. Perfect for light lunches or 
brunches. Assorted Dinner Plates $31.00 each. Mugs, 
$48.00 set of four. Salad Plates, $11.50 each. Cereal Bowls, 
$13. each. Complete the setting with white porcelain 
napkin rings. $12. set of four. Please use coupon below. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


c/o Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A308 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified 
# 40307 Yamadori Dinner Plate(s) $31. each ($1.25) 
# 40308 Yamadori Salad Plate(s) $11.50 each ($1.00) 
# 40309 Set(s) of four Yamadori Mugs $48. ($2.25) 
# 40310 Yamadori Cereal Bowl(s) $13. each ($1.50) 
# 40311 Set(s) of four Bird Napkin Rings $12 ($1.50) 
Postage and handling charges (in parentheses) 


Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 


California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Or charge my 


BankAmericard/ Visa Master Charge American Express 
Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below 
Expiration 
Date 
c A308 
rignature 
(if charging 
Name 
State Zip 
for shipment. Different ttemts may 


items advertised are available. Offer expires 
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_ SHOW-OFF bases are made in m 
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Walnut, Equipped with a 6 foot cord, ¢ 

(figure not included), SHOW-OFF is o 

Note, each base is approx. 2% inches | 
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4” round ... N/A 
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World s Windows Dept AD 98 12 





This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 
now available to you with minimal effort. 

Like all other Focal Point products, the Dome is 
design engineered for today. . . factory primed, light- 

' weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 

It is available in 3’ and 5’ diameters, with a choice 
of three interchangeable decorative rims. 

For information about our new dome and the entire 
Focal Point line of architectural accents including the 
No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept. AD-D, 4870 S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 
404/351-0820 





The -Grande. ae 
COUNTRY CURTAINS tes 
The City Curtain 4 


Country Curtains is a 
| tradition...years of old- 
fashioned quality and con- 
} scientious service. Country 
Curtains have lent their 
|special warmth to American 
| homes from Nantucket to 
} Nob Hill. 
This elegant curtain was 
| inspired by the stately houses 
9) on Boston's Beacon Hill. 
™ 4) The pearly white fabric, a 
| silky rayon/acetate blend 
1) by Schumacher, is edged with 
) an exquisite 24’ tassel fringe. 
96° wide per pair. 
| Lengths of 25” or 30”, 
| $19.50 pr; 36” or 40” long, 
$24.50 pr; 45’ or 54’ long, 
W $29.50 pr; 63’ or 72° long, 
W $32 pr; 81" or 90" long, 
W $34.50 pr; 102” or 108” long, 
$42 pr; Valance, 12” x 96’, 
My $12.50 each. Tiebacks, $4.50 
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pr. 
Please add $2.00 postage/ 
handling per order. Check, 
) money order, Mastercharge 
) or Visa. Mass. res. add 5% tax. 
™) Send for free catalog showing 
other curtain styles, bed 
) ensembles and tablecloths. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. With Pots [2 Crémes 
COUNTRY CURTAING TOLL | heats patel ( I 


At THe RED LNINN 
Dept.AD10 Stockbridge, Mass. 01262" Gold-banded Porcelain Pots de Crémes give enter- 


taining a new dimension when filled with a luxuri- 
ous dessert created sinfully rich for yourself and 
friends when you're forgetting calories. Set of four 
Pots de Crémes $35. Set of four matching Napkin 
Rings $15. Serve your Pots de Crémes elegantly on 
our handsome, wood grain square Gallery Tray, of 
lacquered man-made material for durable beauty. 
$30. each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Please use 
coupon below. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


clo Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A308 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified. 

___ sd #:- 40314 Set(s) Pots de Crémes @ $35 ($2.65) 

_ sd # «40315 Set(s) Porcelain Napkin Rings @ $15 ($1.50) 
___—s #:«40316 Lacquered Gallery Tray(s) $30 ($2.5 


Postage and handling charges (in parentheses). 
Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 


(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 
Or charge my 
L] BankAmericard/Visa L] Master Charge () American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below: 


Expiration 
Date _ : 


SU a UCL ee i 
(if charging) 
Nate = Re 2 ae 
Address 
160 E. 56 ST., N.Y.C. 10022, (212) PL 9-4932 City State Zip 





! 

Offer good in U.S.A, only. Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different ttems may |] 

é | | 

: be shipped separately. Only those items advertised are available. Offer expires |} 
January 3]. 1979. | 








An Intriguing Mélange from 


the Manheim Galleries: 


A superbly styled Régence buffet 
of warm cherrywood, splendid in 

its symmetry and definition of 
line and quietly elegant in carving. 

France circa 1730-1740. 

Height: 38”; Width: 52’’; Depth: 27”. 
A richly crafted 
late 17th Century mirror framed in 
beautifally variegated tortoiseshell 
and richly patterned gilt metal which 
culminates in a charming cherub mask. 

Height: 56”. Width: 41%”. 

On the buffet is a delightful 
18th Century French terra cotta 
sculpture of two cupids sharing 

a secret. Height: 19’; 
Width: 26”. 


Manheim 
Galleries 


Established 1919 


409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 
2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 
320 Decorative Center, Dallas 
214-742-2364 
(This Gallery for the Trade only.) 
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: 


503 East 72nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 288-6380 


Style No. 1272 























AGRA NOTEBOOK 


continued from page 202 


spacious gardens, crossed by waterways and fountains, 
bring to mind those of Fatehpur Sikri and Agra Fort. Its 
several restaurants feature Western food as well as such 
Indian delights as Tandoori Chicken, Mulligatawny 
Curry, and Roghan Josh, a rich mutton curry cooked in 
yogurt and flavored with ginger. There is a golf course, 
health club, interesting shops, even a resident astrologer. 
And where else but in India could you be greeted on arrival 
by a brightly painted live elephant guarding the entry? 

Other fine hotels include the Mumtaz and the Clarks 
Shiraz, with comfortable rooms and superb Indian cui- 
sine. As with most hotels in Agra, rooms are designed so 
that as many as possible face the Taj. 

Dining in India is an adventure in itself. Native dishes 
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[his marble tabletop is inlaid with lapis lazuli and mother-of-pearl. 


are without parallel; and in case a steady diet of curries 
and spices becomes too heady, Western and Chinese 
dishes are also available. In Agra it is wise to dine at only 
the better hotels. And be advised: Even the best steak or 
hamburger will not be beef, but water buffalo. 

Liquors are almost universally Indian, and range from 
excellent beer and vodka to a passable gin and an 
atrocious Scotch. Local prohibition is being enacted in 
some areas, but the Government of India Tourist Office 
will provide a liquor permit for you. And native soft 
drinks such as Limca and Mangola are quite pleasant. 

Perhaps the greatest of all present-day wonders in 
Agra, indeed throughout all of India, is the wide variety 
of superb crafts available. Agra remains the stonecutting 
center of India. Intricate tabletops, plates and boxes of 
marble inset with semiprecious stones. and mother-of- 
pearl in traditional Mogul patterns are not often seen in 


continued on page 208 
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Denton-Grant 


Dallas ay 
Chandeliers of Undeniable Quality 





Bagués, Paris 
Designed by Conley Denton 


1444 Oak Lawn Plaza 


Charles J. Winston, New York 
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‘Subhash Emporium on Gwalior Road. There you are | 











AGRA NOTEBOOK 


continued from page 206 


the Western world. The widest selection of marble inlay 
work and stone carving in Agra may be viewed at the 


offered tea and Indian beer and taken to see craftsmen 
producing floral fantasies of colored stone. 

India is'also one of the gem-cutting centers of the 
world, and precious stones are brought there from many | 
countries to be cut and set. Perhaps Agra’s largest shop | 
for gems is Kohinoor Jewellers, on Mahatma Gandhi 
Road. And in addition to exquisite jewelry, they offer 
wallhangings fashioned from silk, gold-bullion wire and 
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Paintings in traditional Mogul styles are still being made in India. 





semiprecious stones; a fine selection of ivory paintings 
and carvings; and enameled silver and brassware. 

At The Jewel House, on Taj Road, you may watch gem 
cutters at their low benches, working by hand in the 
manner of past centuries. In addition to jewelry, you may 
purchase ivory carvings and modern Indian paintings 
executed in the traditional Mogul and Rajput manner. 

That Mogul traditions and architecture have survived 
in Agra is heartening in these days of change. And it is 
easy to understand why conquerors such as the British 
were so reluctant to leave India. They left their mark, to 
be sure, but centuries of their domination were not 
sufficient to alter the essential character and mystery that 
give India its very particular mien. 0 












































553 NORTH SAN VICENTE BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 










OF LAGUNA BEACH 


We can stop the pain of child | 


Featuring an exquisite 
pe abuse. Below are a few 
needlework settee, an unusual By, Ei 


William Priest grandfathers pftes?: og suggestions. Commit yoursel | 

clock and a colorful —_ tojustone.Anddoyour | 

landscape painting by ee: part to stop the hurt. | 

R. Peterson = S| | 

SS ee | 

I don’t think it | 

ART * ANTIQUES * should hurt to | 
FINE FURNISHINGS be a child. 


FROM 
EUROPE AND ASIA (I'll check the commit- 
ment I've made and 


mail it in.) 


I'll learn painless 
ways to tell my 
child “No.” 


I'll show my child 
some love. (Some- 
times I forget.) 


All I know about 
child abuse is hear- 
say. I'd like some 
facts. 


362 N. Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(714) 494-4820 


(closed Tuesdays) 





I'll treat my child as 
as person, not a 
possession. 


I'll praise my chil- 
dren more often. 


I'll spend more time 
with my children, 
starting tonight. 


I'll learn the differ- 
ence between dis- 
cipline and abuse. 


I'll try to help a 
troubled family by 
being a foster 
parent for a while. 





I'd like a one-year 
membership in the 
National Committee 
for Prevention of — 
Child Abuse. En- 
closed is $10.00. 
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THE ICEHOUSE 


151 Union Street 
San Francisco 
415 421 6300 


child abuse. 


write: Bax 2866, 


Chi, @. 60690 
National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse 
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And the heartbeat of our world is the lovely old church 
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Today we believe in happiness without shadows, 
And love without sorrows, and the lily forever in bloom.” 
M. deLoo 
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PATI BANNISTER 


BRC aT aR 


. 416 Bourbon St. * New Orleans, La. 70130 ¢ 504-524-8203. 





Audrey M. Borland LP.D. 


Audrey M. Borland 


Studios 


626 El Camino Real 
San Carlos, California 94070 
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Distinguished Interior Design 
Showing Fine irre 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 


J. F. CHEN antique orientalig 


8414 MELROSE AVE., L.A., CA 90069 Tel. (213) 655-631 
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Ican relax this trip... 
I'm staying at the Beverly Wilshire. 
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Beets (Tin gh 5 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


For Room Reservations Call 800-421-4354 — in California 800-282-4804 
9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 e (213) 275-4282 
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17th and 18th Century French and English 


912N. 


© K.W. Johnson Ltd. o2 
Antiques 


La Cienega Blvd., 





Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-9084 
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A NEUTRA CLASSIC 


lies secluded in a mature land-and-waterscape on 21 gently 
rolling acres in the scenic Ojai Valley 75 miles northwest of 
Los Angeles. Considered by many critics to be one of the 
finest statements of Richard Neutra’s humanistic philosophy 
of architecture, this home won the coveted American Institute 
of Architects First Honor Award in 1953. Four bedrooms in 
the main residence; two-room guest house; pool and whirl- 
pool; fruit and pine groves; small barn. Color brochure upon 
request. Offered at $1,600,000; terms available. 


JOYCE GIBB ING 


REALTOR 


1119 CHAPALA STREET SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 93101 
(805) 962-3744 





















Pace Setter proudly presents the Edward Marshall Boehm 
collection of exquisite porcelains. Shown are the delightful 
“Marsh Tit with Periwinkle” in a natural setting at $425. 
along with the ‘“‘Rainbow Rose” available in seven colors at 
$85. Many other subjects are also on display. 


You are invited to a special exhibition of our Boehm Sculptures 
including birds, animals and flowers on Monday, Oct. 9, 1978. 


PACE SETTER PAVILION 


SOUTH COAST PLAZA ® COSTA MESA, CA.92626 ©(714)-540 2627 
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“Ikat" — Handprint on Linen/50” wide 
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gifts are classics. They have inherent status, enduring 
— they compliment the recipient as a person of elegance 
ste. A Rolls Royce...a small Renoir...a diamond 
lace...a year’s subscription to ARCHITECTURAL 


B 


in people in your life are special. They truly appreciate 
oy the art of stylish living. For these people, we 
mend our gift classic...a year’s subscription to 
ITECTURAL DIGEST. 


ar’s subscription to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST — only 
5. Each additional gift subscription — only $20.00 —a sav- 
of almost 30 percent! 
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CHITECTURAL DIGEST 


POLIT DAY 
Sat 
CLASSIC 


LL YEAR (TEN ISSUES) OF ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST AT A SPECIAL HOLIDAY DISCOUNT. 


Gift subscriptions start with the January/February 1979 issue. 
We'll provide you with an elegant gift announcement card for 
each subscription so you may send your own personal greet- 
ings. (If we receive your order later than December 5, we will 
hand-sign and mail the cards for you.) Why not complete and 
return the attached postage-free card today? You may also 
enter or extend your own subscription at these holiday rates. 
And you may be billed after January 10, 1979, if you prefer. 


We look forward to joining your annual shopping list of clas- 
sics, and wish you the best of holiday seasons. 


If card is missing, send your order to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80322. 





Builtin refrigeration... 


for homes of distinction: 


Sub-Zero refrigerators are the only true 
built-in units designed exclusively for 

the home. They fit flush with standard 
base cabinets and can accept front and 
side panels to match any decor. You may 
choose from models 24 to 48 inches in 
width with capacities up to 32 cubic feet, 
the largest home unit manufactured. 
Choose from side-by-side, over-and- 
under (freezer on bottom), all refrigerator, 
all freezer and under-counter models. 
Units have icemakers and the luxury of 
completely adjustable storage to suit 
your needs. Every unit is factory tested 
for total performance before delivery. 































Send 25¢ for colorful brochure on unique kitchens. 
Available in Canada 
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SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO. 


P.O. Box 4130 
Madison, WI 53711 





ESPECIALLY YOURS. 
If we don’t have it, 
we'll make it. 








Finials— 
glass and brass. 





Door knobs, 2,500 designs. 





P. E. Guerin has been a leader in artistic 
metal work since 1857. Our line is almost 
endless, but if it has never been made, 
we are the ones to do it—especially for you. 
Send $4.00 for our catalog to 
P. E. Guerin Inc., 23 Jane Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10014 


RE. Guerin Ine. 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 


Tables made-to-order. 













Also shown at: 


















McCune’Showroom, ..0.....0s0s0e00e0 San Francisco 

: Kerth MicOoy Assoc: a<. stern «cis steele ce inten Los Angeles 
Pedestal lav atory F Patterson, Flynn, Martin, Inc. ..............-Chicago 

and many under-counter bowls. Lever handles, 1,250 designs. E. C, Dicken, Ine... 6.1... eee eee eens Dallas 
7 Decorators Walks... -c0siat. cies cecen re Pata Miami 
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| 
Lirculation-quality silver gaming coins for 
private play at the casinos of issue. 


| dividual Proofs reserved by the casinos 
jor presentation to important persons. 


| omplete Proof Sets available exclusively 
from The Franklin Mint. 


Prdering deadline for 
Proof Sets is October 31, 1978. 


e Casino at Baden-Baden... The San Remo in 
aly... Crockford’s Club in London... Castle 
arbour in Antigua... the Casino de Paradise in 
airobi... Caesars Palace in“Las Vegas... the 
asino aboard the luxury liner QE II. 


These are the great casinos of the world. Glitter- 
ing palaces of fortune where millions are made— 
and lost—overnight. Exotic places of intrigue and 
omance where aristocrats and adventurers, 
moguls and movie stars, princes and potentates 
rome to try their luck. Here glamorous women 
bedecked in diamonds mingle with oil sheiks and 
professional gamblers—and hushed conversation 
in many different languages provides a steady un- 
dercurrent to the clicking of dice and the shuffling of 
playing cards. 


Precious metal gaming coins 
minted for private play 


é most universally-recognized symbols of the 
orld’s great casinos are the chips which they issue 
regularly for play at their tables. Not as well-known, 
however, are the precious metal gaming coins that 
| |flcasinos often use for private play. Such gaming 
iB\coins are distinctive—because they bear unique 
designs that capture the special character and the 
ambience of the casinos they represent. 


The Franklin Mint, which is the world’s largest 
private mint, is now striking a number of privately- 
issued silver gaming coins for the world’s great 
casinos. These silver coins are struck in circulation 
quality for use by the casinos. In addition, an ex- 
tremely limited number of Proofs are minted —for 
presentation by the casino to distinguished patrons. 


The individual Proofs are not circulated, and 
only a very limited number are ever minted for any 
| One casino. Therefore, they are extremely difficult 
| to come by. But now, The Franklin Mint—with the 


SILVER GAMING COINS SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT CASINO BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY. 





IN SOLID STERLING SILVER 


express permission of the individual casinos—is 
assembling a collection of Proofs of these sterling 
silver gaming coins. And the mint is able to offer 
complete Proof Sets to collectors. These Proof 
Sets—comprising 25 silver gaming coins from as 
many leading casinos—are available on a limited 
basis only and strictly by subscription from The 
Franklin Mint. 

Each silver gaming coin has an established face 
value, and is redeemable at the casino of issue. 
While the face value differs for each gaming coin, 
the average face value is equivalent to $25 U.S. at 
current exchange rates. 


An exotic and varied collection 


Each gaming coin bears an original design that 
symbolizes the casino issuing it. For example, the 
Colon International Casino gaming coin depicts an 
ancient Spanish galleon. The gaming coin of the 
Casino de Paradise in Nairobi features a majestic 
lion’s head. The Spielbanken Austria gaming coin 
portrays the beautiful flying goddess of fortune. . . 


Not only are the designs different—but the 
shapes and sizes vary throughout the collection as 
well. Furthermore, the edge of.each gaming coin 
will bear a unique reeding pattem, which will dis- 
tinguish that particular casino’s gaming coin for 
security purposes. 


Rare and intrinsically significant 


Although these sterling silver Proofs will be 
redeemable—at face value—at the casinos them- 
selves, it is unlikely that anyone would ever want to 
redeem them. For they are likely to be far more 
desirable as collector's treasures— possessing as 
they do both uniqueness and rarity. 


The issue price for each solid sterling silver Proof 
is just $35—a rather modest premium for a limited 
edition Proof strike, over the average face value of 
$25. And a custom designed presentation case will 
be provided at no added charge. 


These silver Proof gaming coins will be issued at 
the rate of one each month, and each will be ac- 
companied by a specially-written commentary de- 
scribing the casino it represents. And a Certificate of 
Authenticity, attesting to the official status of each 
gaming coin and its limited edition Proof status, will 
also be included in the collection. 


Subscriptions for Proof Sets 
available for a limited period of time 


Your subscription application for The Official 
Gaming Coins of the World’s Great Casinos must 


| THE OFFICIAL GAMING COINS 
| OF THE WORLD'S GREAT CASINOS 
| 


| Official silver gaming coins of Paradise Island, Estoril, Caesars Palace, Casino d’Istanbul, Crockford’s, Deauuille . . . 


be entered by October 31, 1978—the world-wide 
deadline for this collection. After that date, these 
official gaming coins will never be offered again. 


To subscribe, mail the application below to The 
Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, Pa., by October 31. 
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em —— — SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION = ee mee ee =I 


THE @FFICIAL 
GAMING COINS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT CASINOS 


CSS 


Subscription Deadline: October 31, 1978 
Limit: One Proof Set per subscriber 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


| 

| 

‘ 

| Enter my subscription for one complete Proof Set of 
The Official Gaming Coins of the World’s Great 

| Casinos, consisting of 25 sterling silver proof- 

| quality gaming coins to be sent to me at the rate of 
one per month. A special Proof Set presentation 

| case will also be provided. 

| | need send no money now. Bill me $35.” for each 

l sterling silver Proof in advance of its shipment 


"Plus my state sales tax 





Signature = 
M ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE, 
Re 
Mrs. 
Miss 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 











State, Zip 
14 


Also available in Canada, at $40., plus provincial sales tax. Mai! appli- 
cation to The Franklin Mint Canada Ltd., 70 Galaxy Blvd., Ont. M9W 4Y7 


THE FRANKLIN MINT IS THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRIVATE MINT. IT |S NOT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Cit 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AFFILIATED WITH THE U.S. MINT OR ANY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


Henredon, 
Baker, 
Heritage, 
Century, 
and other 
leading lines. 


Mallory’s Ltd. is a unique 
source to those searching for an 
alternative to high prices. 

Whether your tastes range 
from Eighteenth Century to 


Contemporary, you'll find Mal- 


lorys Ltd. offers a collection to 
complement your decor—by 


the finest names in furnishings. 


Mallgy 


P.O. Box 1150 
Jacksonville, N.C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 
Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 
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By June R. Gader 


IN MORE GRACIOUS TIMES, it was de 
rigueur to own both a place in town 
and a country estate. The townhouse— 
sometimes a large and elegant apart- 
ment—was as luxurious as the country 
place, but necessarily more compact. 
Today, restored townhouses are greatly 
prized by urban dwellers; the high 
ceilings and graceful interiors speak to 
us of a more leisurely past, when living 
in the city did not mean sacrificing 
style or comfort. Here are a few town- 
houses that I think are exceptional. 


Murray Hill, Manhattan 

The conservative exterior of this tall 
narrow townhouse in no way prepares 
you for the explosion of fantasy that 
occurs when you open the wrought- 
iron and glass front door. A dramatic 
long stair hall, with striking black and 
white marble floor, leads you directly 
to the drawing room. Lacquered walls 
and dark-stained hardwood floors 
glow in the light from an all-glass 
north wall where doors open to a 
balcony overlooking the garden. 

Below, on the ground floor, an im- 
mense dining room is tented in hand- 
blocked French fabric, and features a 
handpainted porcelain mantel, gleam- 
ing parquet floor, and glass doors that 
lead to a bronze and glass conserva- 
tory with its own heating system. 
Handmade Mexican tiles pave the 
conservatory, the vermillion-lac- 
quered hall and the extraordinary 
kitchen, which has a fireplace. 

On the second floor are the large 
master suite and another bedroom, 
both with fireplaces. The top floors 
contain additional bedrooms and ser- 
vants’ quarters. Available for $390,000 
from Sotheby Parke Bernet Interna- 
tional Realty Corporation, 980 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10021. 


Back Bay, Boston 

I doubt that any country estate could 
offer a greater sense of spaciousness 
and elegance than this sixteen-room 


sf. | INTERNATIONAL 
fae, PROPERTIES 


The Compact Luxury of the Townhouse 


home, which occupies 1% floors at a 


prestigious Beacon Street address, 


Merely to step into the foyer, with its 
lacquered walls and Italian marble 


floor, is to return to the tranquil mood | 


of a past era. A curved staircase of 
wood and wrought iron rises to a 


dramatic two-way-glass dome—a sky- — 


light by day, reflective mirrors at night. 


Marble plinths flank the doors leading — 


to the drawing room, resplendent with 
richly brocaded walls, crystal chan- 


deliers, an Adam mantel. Balconies — 


offer panoramic views of the city. 
Intelligent design makes this town- 

house as livable as it is luxurious. The 

upstairs includes—along with six bed- 


rooms, elegant baths and dressing . 
rooms—a gazebo-styled dining area, a — 
cork-lined study, a kitchenette and a — 
maid’s suite close to stairs that lead to © 


a remarkably well-equipped kitchen. 
Even with a large family or numerous 
guests, you will have privacy. The sur- 
prisingly low price, including major 
appliances: $175,000 from James Retz, 
Previews, Inc., 5670 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Suite 2020, Los Angeles 90036. 


Mid-Sixties, Manhattan 


The contemporary brick and glass | 
facade of this fine four-story-plus- | 
basement townhouse gives you some | 


idea of the careful restoration and re- 
modeling that have been done here. 
But, once again, it is no indication of 
the splendid surprises you find inside. 
An Oriental-style garden seems to set 
the theme: The sunny dining room has 
a glass wall, which opens to a serene 
view of the garden; the top floor stu- 
dio, covered with skylights, has a small 
balcony overlooking the garden. ° 
But there are other rooms, with 
other moods. The drawing room is 
cool and elegant, with high ceilings 
and a formal fireplace. The library is 
cozy, with paneled walls and a bay 
window. The comfortable sitting room 
has niches, beams and a bay window. 


continued on page 216 





Five of America’s 
Last Great Antique Buys! 


Genuine Circa 1900 Antiques. When they’re gone, they’re gone forever! 





The Ring Octagon 
Schoolhouse Clock 
without Calendar 
$120.00 
with Calendar 
$155.00 


Schoolhouse Clock 
without Calendar 
$115.00 
with Calendar 
$150.00 


All of Our Clocks Are 
Available with 31 Day Calendars 


At the turn of the century, competition was 
extremely keen among clock manufacturers. 
Ingenious clockmakers responded to this 
competition with a variety of movements— 
such as the 31 day calendar train—which they 
added to the basic regulator clock. 

All of the clocks you see in this advertise- 
ment are available with this added calendar 
train. We think it will be a much desired 
feature for any clock you order. In this elec- 
tronic age, it is a far cry from digital devices, 
but just as dependable! 


The Round-top Schoolhouse Clock 
without Calendar $120.00 


The Fancy 
Schoolhouse Clock 
without Calendar 
$135.00 


with Calendar 
$170.00 


The Classic 
Double Scroll 
Clock 
without Calendar 
$115.00 
with Calendar 


$150.00 


We urge you to take heed. These are truly the last 
of the Great Old Clocks. At our low price, you 
may never see these values again. Authentic circa 
1900 antique schoolroom clocks, the kind that 
once ticked happily away in the front parlours, 
general stores and one-room schools of America’s 
childhood. Lovingly restored and in 100% run- 
ning order. Each is unique—yours will be num- 
bered, registered to your family or whomever you 
designate and accompanied by a handsome Cer- 
tificate of Age and Ownership (suitable for fram- 
ing). Order now, to avoid disappointment. When 
these clocks are gone, they’re gone forever. 


@ Clocks, we believe, will appreciate many 
times in value in the years to come. 
@ Certificate of age, authenticity and ownership. 


@ Fully re-conditioned 8-day keywind 
movement, brass pendulum, key. Counts each 
hour in deep, melodic tones. 


@ Finely polished and carefully restored 
hardwood case, approx. 22” H, 13” W, 4%” D. 


© Sturdily cartoned and shipped UPS insured. 





with Calendar $155.00 


Pony Express System, 2986 Navajo St., Yorktown, N.Y. 10598 


FOR FASTER SERVICE ON CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
cali (914) 248-7031 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. (E.S.T.) 






Pony Express System 


The Old Schoolhouse Clock 

____ Without Calendar (Style 11) @ $115.00 
The Ring Octagon Schoolhouse Clock 

____ Without Calendar (Style 13) @ $120.00 
The Round-top Schoolhouse Clock 

____ Without Calendar (Style 14) @ $120.00 
The Fancy Schoolhouse Clock 

____ Without Calendar (Style 12) @ $135.00 
The Classic Double Scroll Regulator Clock 
____ Without Calendar (Style 15) @ $115.00 


| I prefer to charge my (check one) 
CO) American Express 


Acct. No. _— 


OO BankAmericard 


Visit our Showroom, just 1 hour from N.Y.C. 


Le a es ee ee es ee | 


2986 Navajo St., Dept. AD=1026 , Yorktown, N.Y. 10598 


= Gentlemen: Please send me the following clock(s) (state qty.) 
___ With Calendar (Style 11 A) @ $150.00 


_With Calendar (Style 13A) @ $155.00 


With Calendar (Style 14A) @ $155.00 
With Calendar (Style 12A) @ $170.00 


With Calendar (Style 15A) @ $150.00 


(Add $6.00 for each insured delivery.) 


If these clocks are to be Gift orders, please attach a separate sheet of paper stating the name the clock 
is to be registered to, and name and address for shipment. We will enclose a gift card at your request. 
On multiple orders, be sure to specify who gets which clock. 


My check is enclosed for $_______—(N. Y. State residents add 5% tax). 








Signature = 
Mr./Ms. 





Address 





gece eee 
ee ee ee ee Satisfaction Guaranteed ® a= == oem ee ee ee ee 


Zip 





OO Master Charge | 
xo). 


i 
i 
-l 
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Maupintour’s 


Central America 


MAYAN TREASURES of Mexico’s Yucatan 
and Guatemala, plus stunning Copan in 
Honduras. 16 days. Magnificent ruins, busy 
markets, lakes, volcanoes, primitive villages. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, a survey of the very 
best, five countries from Panama to Guate- 
mala. 19 days. We omit the uninteresting. 
Memorable flightseeing excursions, jungle 
train ride, lifeseeing at its best! 


MAUPINTOUR MEANS MORE. Most meals, 
all tipping, comprehensive sightseeing. The 
finest hotels. Limited size, expertly escorted. 
Travel worry-free! Ask your Travel Agent for 
Maupintour’s Central America folder or mail 
coupon today. 


SS Maupintour vex 


ee SS A SS SS aS SS cme eam i eS 


a 





Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 800/255-4266. 


= Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 




















| name 0 Africa Alps O British Isles © Colorado | 
he < = Sa O Alaska Canadian Rockies Middle East 

| address Asia ( Tunisia/Malta Egypt () Europe | 
| ] France () Cuba (Hawaii QO India (Iran 

city 0 Italy () Turkey CL) Morocco 2 North Africa | 

| Orient Portugal Scandinavia () Spain | 
- — (J S.America (2 Galapagos Eastern Canada 

| state/zip (1) USSR/E. Europe 0S. Pacific (Cruise Tours | 
5 s, => California Germany () Balkans () Mexico 

| my travel agent ard-cen CO Greece/ Aegean Isles (1 Central America | 


Porcelains 





The jeweled wit of the Court Jester is reflected in the brilliancy of 
his garments. This bold and dramatic figure conjures up all the 
magic of medieval pageantryin porcelain by the artists of Cybis. 


CY ae \ World of Enchantment for your copy of the current 96 page 
catalogue featuring over 250 sculptures in color and black and white, send 


$9: 25 to Cybis Porcelains. 65 Norman Ave. Ad. Trenton. NJ 08618. 











INTERNATIONAL PROPERTIES | | 


continued from page 214 


Conveniences include elevators, a bur- 
glar alarm system and built-in vacuum | 
system. Available for $525,000 from | | 
Sotheby Parke Bernet International | 
Realty Corporation, New York. | 





i 
Campden Hill Square, London | 
The most desirable townhouses in 
London are those from the Georgian | 
period: high ceilings and spacious 
rooms make them eminently livable; 
graceful lines and hidden gardens | 
make them aesthetically pleasing. And 











Handsome townhouse on Campden Hill Square. | 





this house, overlooking one of the 
city’s prettiest squares, is a superb 

example of these desirable features. 
Typically, it is a tall, rather narrow, 
attached building. The large drawing 
room and study have handsome fire- 
places; the luxurious. master suite | 
covers the entire second floor; above, | 
; 




















there is more than ample space for a 
large family, guests, staff. The kitchen 
and bathrooms are completely mod- 
ern and updated, and there are addi- 
tional kitchens for the staff and forthe | 
nursery. There is a charming leafy 
patio, which opens to the sheltered 
garden square. An exceptional find in 
the heart of one of London’s finest | 
areas, priced at $325,000 from Jayles- 
ford Estate Agents, 103 Kensington | 
Church Street, London W8,England.O 


Elegance need not shout, but maybe it’s time to quietly brag. 


The elegance of Soraya Oriental Rugs has been an understatement of quality 
throughout the years. Similarly, the individuals who have chosen Soraya rugs exhibit a quiet, 
almost underplayed, panache of judgment and high-style. 


So we decided not to brag now that we have 7,000 square feet in San Francisco’s IceHouse district 
..or that we have more than 3,000 pieces from which to choose...or because of our three-year exchange 
guarantee...or because some of the finest residences in the West house Soraya Orientals. 


Simply, we wish to quietly declare that Soraya is the most recognized ‘source of elegance in the West.”’ 
But your own Soraya Oriental may be worth bragging about. 


Soraya 


“The source of elegance in the West.” 


Acquisition and Placement of Collector Rugs. ISFAHAN $6,950 


| 


SORAYA ORIENTAL RUGS, 1025 BATTERY AT THE ICEHOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. (415) ee 
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The Lovell “Health” House is considered by many to be Richard Neutra’s most famous 
residential design. It was through this brilliantly conceived structure that Europe leamed, 
in 1929, of contemporary Los Angeles architecture. Itwas also one of the first expressions 
of “bio realism” in our city; a tribute to Neutra’s love of gardens; a stunning example of 
his credo, “cherish the site and give allegiance to the wider surrounding landscape: 
Timeless, preeminent houses such as this have drawn discerning taste from all over the 

world to the Los Feliz/Silver Lake District. We, at Bob 
A CREDO Crane & Associates, take pride in the fact that, with 


the establishment of our new offices in this area, we 


FULFILLED are now able to associate daily with such abiding 
examples of great art in houses great and small. 


/ 























Photograph: Julius Shulman 














From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 


Sunset West/ 7656 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California - (213) 876-33" 
Los Feliz/Silver Lake/4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califomia - (213) 665-1121 











In New Zealand, the world hasn't authentic Scottish hamlet. And meet [— ee Nowieonland 


passed us by. But the problems of 
the world have. 

Unemployment is virtually 
unheard of. So is urban blight. Here, 
everything looks like it was just 
washed by a spring rain. 

You don’t believe such miracles? 
Wait, there are more. 

You can ski down a glacier. See 
primeval forests and fjords. Stroll 
on subtropical beaches. Visit an 


some of the world’s friendliest | 
people. All ina country no bigger | 
than California. | 

Your travel agent can arrange | 
a 14-day Fly/Drive Tour for $1,055? | 
We fly DC-10s to New Zealand | 
every night from Los Angeles. We | 
can also take you to Australia, | 
Tahiti, Fiji, and Rarotonga. | 


*GIT airfare, per person double occupancy. 


P.O. Box 9000, North Hollywood, CA 91409 
Tell me more about New Zealand, the land of 
miracles. I’m interested in your 

O Escorted Tours © Independent Tours. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

My Travel Agent is 


€ air new Zealano 





PTO RB Coe ie ee ole 
contemporary picces. 


2065 Charle St., 
Costa Mesa, CA 
714-645-8060 


ANTIQUES 
VA 
A. ; 9 df (1 block west of 
a | (ol | \ NG MBs Cm sass 
Hamilton & 
i> \« P| Bernard) 


Oy oR sl 


Inquire About Our Complete Interior Design Service. Closed Sun & Mon 











english oak dresser base c-1790 


hideaway house antiques 


i 
, 


145 north robertson boulevard 


los angeles, california 90048 * (213) 276-4319 





CLEARANCE 


ALL WALL DECORATIONS, 

COPPER and BRASS IMPORTED POTS, 
PANS, PLANTERS, HELMETS, SCOOPS 
CAULDRONS, JARDINIERES, PAILS, 
and many other ACCESSORIES. 
(From England, Spain, Italy, — 
Holland and Israel). 


See our % OFF 


complete 
selection of LIMITED 
QUANTITY 





















COPPER and 
BRASS 
ANTIQUES and 
ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 












Fran) That Great Fireplace Place 
JAYREL tinertace Fixtures 


We are a complete fireplace equipment specialty shop with 


everything for a beautiful and practical fireplace... Glowing LIMITED QUANTITY 


ember gas logs—electric logs, custom screens, glass and 
Subject to Stock on Hand 


folding screens, andirons and tool sets for any decor 
1443 Lincoln Blyd., Santa Monica (SM. Fwy. to Pe vIsA™ | Open Daily 9 to 5:30 
& Exit, turn right Phone 394-1441 Mon. & Fri. to 9 


joc 
E a 
FIREPLACE 


INSTITUTE 










IN OCTOBER | 
woodworth home BUILOERS — 


will complete 
ANOthEeR unique 
and elegant pole 
house 1n CaBRILLO 
Estates, 
OVERLOOKING the 
OCEAN, MORRO Bay 
and Los Osos 
valley. 

$170,000. 


© 





InquIRIES Invited: 


woodworth home BuilOERS 


2744 CROockKett ciRCLE 
Los OSOS, CALIFORNIA 93402 
805-528-5908 





1 
attention: anne R. aBlER | 
| 
| 





en a —— aT 


AN CLEEF« ARPELS: 


World-Famous Jewelers 





BEVERLY HILLS 300 NORTH RODEO DRIVE 90210 TEL (213) 276-1161 » NEW YORK 744 FIFTH AVENUE 10019 TEL (212) 644-9500 
PALM BEACH 249 WORTH AVENUE 33480 TEL (305) 655-6767 » PARIS * MONTE CARLO * CANNES + DEAUVILLE » GENEVA +: TOKYO 
Jewelry designs copyrighted, actual size, 





The Queens Head 
Antiques 


Oak Camarthan Cupboard c-1770 


250 Broadway, 
Laguna Beach, California 92561 
(714) 497-1791 













SELECTTHE 9» “SX, 
RIGHT THICKNESS ~-. 
TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


I and insist it's SAA\LLLEE CUSTOM WOOL CARPET 


Regardless of the depth or density of the pile 
Sallée carpets are always the same quality... 
the finest. So always specify Sallée for 

luxurious wool carpet... custom loomed to your 
exact specifications. Ask your designer to bring 
you to our showrooms and see for yourself. 


SALLEE 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY CUSTOM CARPETING 
361 No. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 * (213) 272-3461 












(“himera 


Fine Oriental & European intiques 








Japanese Gold Lacquered Tortoise-shell Footed Bowl 
Meiji Period 


With two thatched cottages beside a meandering river 
with Mount Fuji majestically rising in the background; 
signed, Ipposai Fujiwara Kan-zan, 

Daimeter 17%”" 


j 
| 1807 Polk Street. 


bei 








San Francisco, Calif. 94109 (415) 441-0326 








The gay and 
glorious world that 


ended just before 
1914... 


LA BEILE 
EPOQUE 


900-1914 


Edited by Lorenzo Camusso 


The fifteen euphoric years of European 
history before World War |, captured in 
words and pictures by six international 
experts. A handsome tribute to a daz- 
zling era. With 177 color illustrations, 
and 104 in black and white. 


$25.00 


At your bookseller or send check or money 
order (add sales tax where applicable,) to: 


H4 WILLIAM MORROW 
Dept. RU-Ad, 105 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


On display at 





“Camille” 


ttigg 





FURNITURE SHOPS 
155 South Glassell, Orange, Calif. 
(714) 538-1159 


Newport Beach has the Pacific Ocean, the Sherman Foundation,” 
Bullock’s Wilshire, Neiman Marcus and Roger’s Gardens. Enjoy 
a unique shooptne experience. Acres of flowers 
and shops in a garden setting quietly 
await your review. 


A most complete 

and unusual collection of 

imported Christmas ornaments 
are now available. 


Nursery @ Florist © Patio Furniture ¢ Antiques @ ae e “America’s most Pheanciel garden center!” | 
San Joaguin Hills Rd_at MacArthur Blyd Occ fron Newnort Center (714) 640-5800 ° Delivery Service Availahle _| 








S accep 
yout Wun: 


Please reserve 1 year (10 issues) of Architectural Digest for me at 
$27.95 








Name 

(please print) 
Address 
Cy iR eg eee a ey 3.’ State 2+!” Zip 
C1) New subscription C) Extension of current subscription 
(1 Payment enclosed 0 Bill me 


(Please allow 8-10 weeks from receipt of order for delivery of first issue.) 


Cffer good in U.S. only. 
4176 


Sartell 
you tiitlallost. 


Please reserve 1 year (10 issues) of Architectural Digest for me at 
$27.95 


Name 

(please print) 
Address 
City__ State: 2 ee Zip 
(1 New subscription 0 Extension of current subscription 
[C) Payment enclosed 0 Bill me 


(Please allow 8-10 weeks from receipt of order for delivery of first issue.) 


Offer good in U.S. only. poe 
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your tillalulst. 


Please reserve 1 year (10 issues) of Architectural Digest for me at 
$27.95 


Name 

(please print) 
Address 
epee ee ee Otte Zip a 
OC New subscription C Extension of current subscription 
CJ) Payment enclosed OO Bill me 


(Please allow 8-10 weeks from receipt of order for delivery of first issue.) 


Offer good in U.S. only 4176 
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Ciba ui ucuaacue 
collection in oak. To receive catalog, send 
$3.00 to Dept.D-1 Box 998, Hickory, N.C. 28601 


HICKORY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


That's what visitors from 
abroad say about the 
, Pierre. For the best of 
«> be = reasons. It’s the one 
; hotel graced with Old 
World touches. 
Sweeping murals. 
Elegant decor. Airy 
ts suites. Service that 
pampers. And archi- 
tecture that meets 
the sky where Fifth 
Avenue joins the 
park. The Pierre. It’sa 
rare beauty. And the 
world never has 
enough of that. 
For reservations and infor- 
mation call 212-838-8000. 


The Si 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 61st STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
Henri Manassero 
Vice President & General Manager 


(J 
2)" 
teh 
we 
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MANAGED BY TRUST HOUSES FORTE, LTD. 
Member Preferred Hotels Association 





Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 





16th CENTURY EXTREMELY RARE POLONAISE SILK 
6/6""x4/7"" 


An antique beauty of great rarity in 
good condition. This is a strong presentation 
of beautiful and unique designs in light tones 
of green, rose, salmon, silver and gold. Skillfully 
woven in Kashan with metal thread, weft silk, 
warp cottons and pile silk. Truly a museum masterpiece 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


‘Fred Moheban Rug (0. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 6th FLOOR e NEW YORK.N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 
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BROTHER TIMOTHY’S NAPA VALLEY NOTEBOOK 
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How to t 


a white wine by its name. 


EE noble white varietal wine grape has a distinct personality and 
character that it brings to the taste of its wine. In The Christian 
Brothers Napa Valley cellars, we make our wines in such a way as to bring 
out the ultimate in these varietal characteristics. Thus, the 
name of the grape on our Napa Valley bottlings is the key 
to the taste of our wine. 


Christian Brothers 


Chenin Blanc, the charming grape used in the 
Loire Valley, has developed even more of its wonderfully 
: I y 
fruity quality here in the Napa Valley vineyards. Our 
bottling is a delicate balance of natural 

. . . rv ® 4 Y 
sweetness and dryness. This is a wine to offer with salads >< to2. 
and chicken dishes. Christian Brothers | 
The Christian Brothers Pinot Chardonnay, on the mes | 
. . r . te | 
other hand, is exquisitely dry and full-bodied. This is a | 
white wine to serve at an important dinner with white 


t 


SELECT NAPA VA y 
CHENIN BLANC 





SELECT NAPA VALLEY 


PINOT CHARDONNAY | 


meats or fish. It is fully matured and ready to drink when 
it leaves our cellars, but you may wish to put it down in 


e j your own cellar for it continues to improve in the bottle. 
Christian Brothers 


ECT NAPA VALLEY 


A slow, cool fermentation in stainless steel cooperage 
has made our Napa Valley Johannisberg Riesling a very 
dry wine that is especially good served with ham or veal. 

These are just three of our bottlings. As with all our 


SEL 
JOHANNSBERG RIESLING 





wines, they are allowed to mature at their own leisurely 
pace, and blended in our own traditional way so that each time you open a 
bottle, you will enjoy all of the goodness of the grape. 


Orson Lomethy FSC. 


Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers" 
Napa, California , 























DESIGN 
DIRECT @is 


A listing of the designers, 
architects and galleries 
featured in this issue. 


Pages 70-75: 

Rubén de Saavedra, ASID 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-2892 


Pages 76-83 : 

Fay Jones & Associates Architects 
619 West Dickson Street 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 
501/443-4742 


Pages 84-91: 

Arthur E. Smith, Inc. 

235 East Sixtieth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/838-8050 


Pages 92-97 : 

Galerie Claude Bernard 

5 rue des Beaux-Arts ? 
75006 Paris, France 

326-23-81 


John Berggruen Gallery 

228 Grant Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94108 
415/781-4629 


Berry-Hill Galleries 

743 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/753-8130; 212/371-6777 


Ariane Faye et Cie 

61 rue des Saints-Péres 
75006 Paris, France 
222-14-43 


Xavier Fourcade Inc. 

36 East Seventy-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/535-3980 


Kennedy Galleries 


40 West Fifty-seventh Street, 5th Floor 


New York, New York 10019 
212/541-9600 


Marlborough Fine Art (London) Ltd. 
6 Albemarle Street 

London W1, England 

01-629-5161 


The Pace Gallery of New York 
32 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/421-3292 
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Pages 120-125: 


Stephen Chase 


Arthur Elrod Associates, Inc. 
850 North Palm Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, California 92262 
714/325-2593 


Pages 126-133: 

Valerian S. Rybar, Inc. 

78 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/752-1861 


Rybar & Daigre 
8 rue d’Anjou 
Paris, France 
265-00-68 


Pages 134-141: 

Michael Vincent, ASID 

Department of Interior Design, Macy’s 
170 O'Farrell Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 
415/397-3333 


Pages 150-155: 

Arts of the Four Quarters 
111 West Thirteenth Street 
New York, New York 10011 
212/691-4770 


Baker & Horne 

710 North Orlando Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/658-5339 


Gordon Bishop International 
1059 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/751-9703 


Lance and Roberta Entwistle 
70 South Audley Street 
London W1, England 
011-493-2828 


Gallery 43 

28 Davies Street 
London W1, England 
01-499-6486 


Ben Heller, Inc. 

121 East Seventy-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-1818 


L’Ibis Gallery Ltd. 

667 Madison Avenue, Suite 804A 
New York, New York 10021 
212/935-0490 


Pages 156-159 : 

Robert Metzger Associates, ASID 
275 Central Park West 

New York, New York 10024 
212/799-6740 








Ben Shahn, 
“Lucky Dragon” 
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Rio de Janciro 


The UNCHARTER* tours. 
Ten days for about $800. 
Unusual value. Unforgettable vacation. 


You'll fly down to Rio—and return—in the comfort and 
luxury of a regular, scheduled Varig Airlines wide-body 
DC-10 or Boeing 707. The tour price of about $800 (more 
from Los Angeles, less from New York and even less from 
Miami) includes the round trip, a top hotel, tropical break- 
fasts, and, although the Uncharter is designed 

for those who prefer the unregi- 


mented, there’s some sight- 
seeing included. See your travel 
agent or send the coupon. 


Send me your brochures on 
the “UNCHARTER TO RIO" 
tours. 


Fweeeae = 


VARIG 
Badin hele 





Varig Airlines 

P.O. Box 814, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11736 
Name 

Address 

City 

SO Ge ip 












A Bessarabian carpet of 
voluptuous design and subtle 
but distinct coloration. The large 
rather flamboyant flowers are ona 
black field with a hint of chocolate 
brown and accents of green. An 
old English rose color makes the 
flowers appear as they might on 
early Chintz. This genre of 
weaving has as its inspiration 


The joy of these pieces is the 
ability to marry the sophisticated 
aspect of French design with 
the country influence of the 
Roumanian peasant. 


This gallery features an eclectic array 


pieces of outstanding merit in 
Oriental, European, Khelim and 
Dhurrie weaves. 


An appointment is suggested. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
in New York 
at 15 East 57th Street 
212-759-3715 


Member of the National Antique and Art Dealers Association of America, Inc. 


French carpets of an earlier period. 


@ of room-size carpets and small collector 
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Want to get LESS 
advertising in the mail? 
MORE? The DMMA 


gives you a choice! 


Who’s the DMMA? We’re the 1,800 mem- 
ber companies comprising the Direct 
Mail/Marketing Association. Many of the 
manufacturers, retailers, publishers and 
service companies you’ve come to trust 
most over the years are among our 
members. 

And we think you deserve a choice, as 
to how much —and what kind —of adver- 
tising you receive in the mail. If you’d like 
to get less, mail in the top coupon. We 
can’t stop all your mail, but you'll see a 
reduction in the amount of mail you 
receive soon. 

If you’d like to receive more mail in your 
areas of interest —catalogs, free trial 
offers, merchandise and services not avail- 
able anywhere else — mail the bottom cou- 
pon. Soon, you'll start to see more 
information and opportunities in the areas 
most important to you. Let’s hear from 
you today! 


LESS mail 


I want to receive 
less advertising mail. 


Mail to: DMMA 
Mail Preference Service 
6 East 43rd Street, N.Y., NY 10017 




























Name (print) 
Address 


City State Zip 
Please include me in the Name Removal File. 
I understand that you will make this file avail- 
able to direct mail advertisers for the sole pur- 
pose of removing from their mailing lists the 
names and addresses contained therein. 


Others at my address who also want less mail — 
or variations of my own name by which I re- 
ceive mail — include: 


MORE mail 


I want to receive 
more advertising mail. 


Mail to: DMMA 
Mail Preference Service 
6 East 43rd Street, N.Y., NY 10017 


Name (print) 





Address 








City State Zip 


I would like to receive more information in the 


mail, especially on the subjects below (circle 


letter): Insurance 


HiFi & Electronics Office Furniture 
Home Fumishings & Supplies =i 


M 

A All subjects N_ Plants, Flowers & 
B_ Autos, Parts Garden Supplies 

& Accessories O Photography 
C_ Books & Magazines P_ Real Estate 
D_ Charities Q_ Records & Tapes 
E Civic Organizations R_ Sewing, Needlework, 
F Clothing Arts & Crafts 
G_ Foods & Cooking S_ Sports & Camping 
H_ Gifts T Stamps & Cains 
I Grocery Bargains U_ Stocks & Bonds 
J Health Foods & V_ Tools & Equipment 

Vitamins W Travel 
K Xx 
L 
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TWELVE DAYS 
OF CHRISTMAS 


‘)| The traditional surprises of the twelve days of 

‘Whristmas are yours with our collection of holiday 

easures from around the world. One-of-a-kind 

ollectibles, gifts and whimsies that will ensure this 

appy season as your most memorable ever. Let your 

magination soar as you browse through this 

nparalleled gathering of gifts that will be constant 

eminders of a Christmas that was perfect. Made 

verfect because, at last, you found that 

nce-in-a-lifetime prize. 

Ordering your Twelve Days of Christmas gifts is 

nade easy by calling, TOLL FREE, 800-421-4448 from 
A.M. to 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California call 
00-252-2071 (credit card orders only) or use the 
onvenient order form on page 223. As always, we offer 
ur guarantee of absolute satisfaction. All prices = 

nclude shipping, handling and insurance. The symbol 0 
enotes an Architectural Digest exclusive. 














One A find of immeasurable value for the 


dark brown patina, raised on animalistic legs and 
projecting dragon handles. The foliate reticulated cover 
|) is surmounted by a Fu lion. This unusual piece stands 
|) 34” high, and is available subject to prior sale. 

|| #40376 Altar Censer $10,250 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 














Two The exquisite artistry of designer Roy 
| Hamilton is captured in this hand-thrown, 
|| slip-decorated, high glaze stoneware 16” bowl. 
| Hamilton, recently commissioned by Tiffany & Co. for 
the Indian Summer Collection, is offering this unique 
| example of the ceramicist’s art in a signed and 
_ numbered limited edition of 25. 
#40377 Hamilton Bowl $125 


Three The Birmingham Dribbler brass engine is 
a finely crafted representation of the historic days of 
steam power. Frame and wheels are solid British 
Admiralty brass using Victorian casting techniques. 
Movable and precisely detailed. 

#40378 Brass Engine $410 






















































Four This gold lacquer (Kinji) Tea Service 
is a stunning complement to elegant holiday 
entertaining. Circa 1915, of reserved Art Déco 
design, it is ornamented with the Tokugawa 
mon. Set of 4 cups and saucers, creamer, sugar 
bowl, teapot and tray is subject to prior sale. 
#40379 Deco Tea Service $450 © 


e 
Five Cool simplicity makes this 


decorative ice bucket a work of art that is an 
elegant accent to holiday party-giving. The 
tassel-top lacquered square has a 31/2 qt. 
capacity, with plastic liner; 81/2” high in forest 
green. 


#40380 Ice Bucket $42.50 


e 
S1x Chinese porcelain dishes with the rich 
patina of age, in subtle colors of traditional 
beauty. Circa 1900. Limited availability in 
various colors and shapes, approximately 6” 
diam. Let us choose the one. 
#40381 Porcelain Dish $37.50 © 


Seven Give yourself the gift of fantasy 
with an opium bed from the Far East. A special 
purchase has provided us with a limited 
quantity of these one-of-a-kind treasures, circa 
1875, which stand approximately 8’H x 8’W x 
6’D. Crafted in precious woods with intricate 
detail, the beds were once used by Eastern 
royalty. Pad and pillows not included. 

#40382 Opium Bed $7,500 O 


e 
Eight [hese bamboo-and-paper fans 


trom China make most unusual place cards. 
Simply open and write your guests’ names 
with any soft-tip pen. An imaginative 
party-giving idea for the inspired host or 
hostess. Set of twelve. 

#40383 Paper Fans $20 


2 
Nine You're in the lap of luxury this 


winter with our handwoven throw of pure 
virgin wool. The soft, nubby-textured weave 
boasts bold stripes of brown and gray on ivory. 
Each individually signed by the weaver. 


\pproximately 50” x 72”. 
384 Lap Blanket $78 


ore 
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and mail to: 
Dept. AR08 Wilshire Marketing Corporation, 8460 Higuera St. Culver City, CA 90230 


We cannot accept orders for Christmas delivery after December 8, 1978. 





or charge my: 
O BankAmericard/Visa 
O Master Charge 

O American Express 








Expiration date 







(Please give all digits of account number in the boxes.) 






Signature 





(if charging) 












Name : 










Address 





City 





State 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ORDER FORM 


To order items on this page, the previous pages, and the Reader Service page please complete all product ordering information including subtotals 
and grand total, and indicate your name and address in the spaces provided. Then tear out the entire page, enclose with your check in an envelope 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 
800-421-4448 
FROM 7 A.M. TO5 PM. PACIFIC TIME 
IN CALIFORNIA CALL 800-252-2071 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY. 
(MINIMUM $15.00) 


“Twelve Days of Christmas” offer expires January 31, 1979. Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may be shipped separately. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 


Ten The Fifteen Puzzle is handcrafted in 
England of British Admiralty brass and 
mounted on a 5” square base of unique green 
slate, millions of years old, quarried from the 
Lake District of northwest England. This 
entertaining game is a special gift for the 
puzzle enthusiast on your list. Comes complete 
with game diagrams, packed in a handsome 
presentation case. 

#40385 Fifteen Puzzle $80 


Eleven Art is right at your fingertips 


with these traditional Ukiyo-e design Japanese 
playing cards. The cards are beautiful enough 
for group framing and are laminated for many 
hands, each deck in its own case. Specify red 
or blue border. 

#40298 Red Playing Cards $13.50 

#40284 Blue Playing Cards $13.50 


Twelve The Copper Penny Farthing 
is a limited production model of the 
high-wheel bike created in England in 1870. 

Its copper-clad frame is mechanical steel tubing. 
The front wheel is 48” with 72 rustless spokes. 
Tires are solid rubber. Riding saddle and hand 
grips are completely adjustable. 
Ride high for the holidays! 
#40386 Penny Farthing Bike $625 

















(California residents 
add 6% sales tax) Subtotal $ 


(back issues and binders 


from reverse side of this page) Subtotal $ 


GRAND TOTAL (payment enclosed) $ 
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Architectural Digest 
Back Issues 


Back issues available today are listed 
below. The supply of each is limited, 
and dwindling steadily. Orders will 
be filled on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Each back issue is $4.50, plus 
50¢ postage and handling. (Sales tax 
not applicable.) 



































To order, indicate your selection here 
and complete the order form on the 
reverse side of this page. 









Collectors’ Albums 


Preserve your copies of Architec- 

tural Digest in these luxurious 

coffee-brown, gold-stamped leather- 
| like binders. Now available in both cur- 
rent size and the larger format used before 
Jan./Feb. 1976. Please add $1.00 per 
binder for postage and handling. 


Quant. Price Subtotal 
00012 2 $8.65 (1.00) a Pe 
(former size) 
00013 se ‘$7.95 C00) |e 
(current size) 

Binders Subtotal: $= 


(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Quantity 


——____ 07009 SUMMER 1970 
Sonny and Cher’s Bel-Air Home; 
l6th-Century Moorish castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore Interview. 





07102 JAN/FEB 1971 

A Manhattan Apartment by Michael 
Greer; French Country Castle in New- 
port Beach; New Jersey Residence by 
Designer Joseph Braswell. 


07106 MAY/JUN 1971 

Miami Beach Penthouse; Texas Resi- 
dence by designer John Astin Perkins; 
Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; G@armel 
Hideaway; Swimming Pools. 





071122, NOV/DEC 1971 

Villa Near Rome; The Story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore's Old Cottage 
Restyled; Table Fashions. 





07202 JAN/FEB 1972 

Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort for the 
Courtly 18th-Century French Manor. 





07312 NOV/DEC 1973 

The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; 
Napoleonic Porcelain. 








07702 JAN/FEB 1977 

The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa Near the Bois de 
Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits 
Giorgio de Chirico. 


07703 MARCH 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; 
Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in New 
York; A Historic Palace in India; Aller- 
ton Gardens in Hawaii 





0771 APRIL 1977 

Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; 
The late Alexander Calder’s Studio in 
France; A Southampton House Styled 
for Comfort; Modernizing a 1920s 
House in Beverly Hills. 





= 07706 MAY/JUN 1977 
Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler’s New York 
Apartment; Villa in Marrakech; The 
Paris Apartment of Erte; Palm Springs 
Vacation Retreat 








07708 JULY/AUG 1977 

Marisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills Home; 
The Very Private Shipman Plantation in 
Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside Lake 
Geneva: Thinking in the Manhattan 
Manner. 


07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 

The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Carolina; 
Mexican Terraza; An Image of Art Deco; 
Enchanted Ibiza. 





—____07710 OCTOBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; 
The Gertrude Mellon Residence in 
Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in 
Olympic Tower, New York. 


———07711 NOVEMBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lecturer 
Robert Allen’s New York Apartment; 
The Comte de Sade’s 12th-Century 
Chateau; Villa Amanda of Rheal 
Boulanger. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READER SERVICE 


07712. DECEMBER 1977 

The Very Private Home of Michael 
Taylor in San Francisco; Architectural 
Digest Visits the Empress of Iran; Sut- 
ton Place Townhouse; Architect Aurelio 
Martinez Flores’s Home in Sao Paulo. 





_—____ 07802 JAN/FEB 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits George 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Designs for Her 
Beach House in Southampton; 
Christina Onassis’ Chalet in St. Moritz. 


——— 07803 MARCH 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and Mrs. 
Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Residence: 
Baroque Fantasy in an Old Silent 
Screen Studio; Pandora Astor’s 
London Apartment; designer Harry 
Hinson in East Hampton. 


——— 07804 APRIL 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits Fashion 
Designer Zandra Rhodes; Glen House; 
a Baronial Home near Edinburgh; A 
Dramatic Island Home on the Costa 
Smeralda; The Collectors: 
F. Patrick Burns in Hancock Park. 


—___— 07805 MAY 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra 
Streisand in Manhattan; Country Life 
in a London Townhouse by T.S. Parr; A 
House of Fantasy for Actress Yvette 
Mimieux. 


07806 JUNE 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Hubert de 
Givenchy in Paris; Traditional Charm in 
Beverly Hills; The Treasures of 
Liechtenstein Castle; Paul Rudolph’s 
architecture for a Private Residence on 
Long Island; The Saga of an Irish 
Country House. 





07808 JULY/AUG 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Roy 
Lichtenstein; La Maison de Saussure in 
Geneva; Art Deco Adaptation in New 
York; The Ventana Inn at Big Sur. 





—_____ 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Andy 
Williams; Washington: Mrs. David 
Bruce; A Small Villa near Saint-Cloud; 
Historic Houses; England’s Stratfield 
Saye. 


Other Issues Available 
July/August 1976 07608 
Fall 1967 06712 








$______ Subtotal (back issues-no tax) 


$__________ Subtotal (binders — Calif. residents 
add 6 % tax.) 
$______ Subtotal (back issues and binders) 


To order, indicate your selection, enter subtotal (back 
issues and binders) and complete the order form on 
the reverse side of this page. 































Announcing the 
fe 


> world’s most elegant magazine presents 
world’s most elegant appointment calendar— 
\chitectural Digest 1979 Engagements. 
SOLS a) ae ee eg Le 

practical to use as it is lovely to look at! 






















w to be Beauti- 
ly Organized 
etc Oe time mass ehy 
See UT CR ea ae 
ing yeu need to keep 
ur busy life beautifully or- 
nized. There’s a double-page 
lendar foreach week, month- 
cue UEC Ll 


RCE Myers se yr aoe 
For the traveler, there's atime-zone map 
OBC M Mist ce aes sae te R eee 
BUY SLi cel llc) Bae Tae aL 
uture events, auctions and exhibits. And forthe 
haem investor, a place to feeordype 

te 


chases and 
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hink of it as Your lagi <aragaca 


No matter how busy your day may be, the Architectural 

gest calendar will help keep it running smoothly. In fact, 
S So organized, it’s practically like having a private secre- 
SACRE Tele mceenbaryyer tense 

| al eo of all, this 170-page calendar is stunning to look 
& It’s highlighted with 24 superb color photographs, repre- 
a the work of today’s leading interior designers. And 
ee bound in rich natural fabric stamped in gold, 





WEaeaan se aiciy 
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ere Beit 
nent, bound-in silk 
bookmark, and comes 
gift-boxed for presentation. 


An Elegant Gift for Any Occasion 
BDO Co eee cll hme ce tile | 
friends alike will find Architectural Digest 

1979 Engagements a thoughtful and useful gift. . - 
So order as many as you wish, for the coming holiday 
season. Just complete and mail the attached order ¢a 
(Calendars are $25 plus $1.35 postage and handling each, 
may charge your order, allow us to bill’you, or enclos 
ment now — whichever is most convenient.) 










If card is missing, send your order to: Architectural Digest 
1979 Engagements, Dept. E1059, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, 
CA 90230. Order item number 00127. 

Books baa shipment in November. Offer good in USA 
and Canada only. California residents please add sales tax. 
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CKen- Wil Co. 


Custom Designed Upholstery 
To the Trade 
8422 Melrose Avenue 


Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
(213) 657-4376 


Cricket Club Complex 
Created by Ken-Wil Company 


Designed by Stephen Chase, 


Arthur Elrod & Assoc 


See our work in the Stephen Chase home 


featured in this issue 














Old English walnut kidney-shaped dressing table, 
on carved cabriole legs: England, circa 1870. 
30” high, 18%” deep, 39” wide. 


Old English walnut kidney-shaped stool. England 
17” high, 13” deep, 20” wide. 
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HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 
Telephone: 502-633-4382 

DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD, AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $3.00 
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Gerard Murrell 


Architectural Digest Visits: 


ROBERT INDIANA 
in New York City. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Contemporary themes 
by Michael Taylor. 


Harmony of architecture by 
Paul Rudolph in New York. 


- Cesare Rovatti blends old 
and new in Rome. 


Tradition reaffirmed in 
Kansas City by Thomas Britt. 


John Saladino’s suave interior 
~ design in Manhattan. 


The San Francisco style 
of Dorrit Egli. 


A uniquely Parisian mood 
by Jacques Grange. 


Novelist Thomas Tryon 
in New York. 


Francisco Garcia Valencia’s 
residence in Mexico. 


SEECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: A residence 
by William Turnbull, Jr. 


The Collectors: 
The Duchess of Alba. 


Gardens: Artist Tetsuro 
Sugimoto’s retreat in Kyoto. 


Historic Houses: 
Middleton Place. 


Art: Portraits of children. 


Antiques: 
A Ruhlmann retrospective. 


AND MORE — 


















Richer. And, of course, costlier. 

For the very good reason that it is 
blended from the Cognacs of more 
than 70 select vineyards, all of which 
lie within France’s two pre-eminent 
Cognac districts, Grande Cham- 
pagne and Petite Champagne. Truly, 
the world’s most civilized spirit. 

















Make them yours by exploring the imagi- vision of Henry D. Norris, Al.A To order 
nations of our architects. They're at your sendthe couponand $12.50 or your credit 
disposal in an exciting plan book that card number. Working plans and speci- 


combines valuable home-buying advice 
with nearly 300 innovative designs de- 


fications, including optional energy- 
conservation details, available for 
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FINE CABIN MAKE SINCE 1886 


S FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 1501 W MARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47710 | 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 
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Baker Furniture 


Origi- 


nating 





in the 
manor houses of 
Shakespearean England, this col- 
lection includes many authentic 


reproductions for bedroom, din- 


ing room and living room. Of 


significant interest are the geo- 
metric overlaid carvings in natural 
forms on the clothes press, the 
trumpet shaped table legs and 


the unique spool turned stretcher 


17th Century English Collection 





of the chair. 
This collec- 

tion is avail- 

able through 





many fine 





furniture and 
department 
stores. You 


are invited 




















to write for their _names and 
you may send $4; 00 for the 17th 
Century English Catalogue, Baker 
Furniture, Dept. 963, 10 Milling 
Road, Holland, Michigan 49423. 





Bb fer Gorm Surniliro 


A North American Philips Company 








$2.95 
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The decorative distinction of Henredon. | 


When quality is truly important 


and, when interior requirements are 
very precise. Think of Henredon. 
Each piece of Henredon upholstered 
furniture is custom made to suit 
individual tastes. You pick froma 
road selection of contemporary and 


traditional styles Or yOu Can select a 


Occasional and Upholstered Furniture 
brochures to Henredon, Dept. A-118 
Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 


to-the-inch design for special needs. 
Choose from a vast array of fashions 
finest fabrics to complement your 
decorative theme, then join with 
Henredon occasional styles for a 
home of warmth, individuality and 
distinction. See more beautiful 
decorating ideas by sending $3.00 for 








| Luxury for today...and tonight. That's Cadillac. 


Sleek in design. Sculptured in form. The '79 Cadillac is styled oped eComerentacmm steel 
even more comfort and convenience this year. A newly refined suspension system coer] 
superb Cadillac ride. New Digital Display AM/FM Stereo Radio. And more. See your 

Cadillac dealer for today’s luxury...and tomorrow’s value. The Fleetwood Brougham and 

DAR ON merattcre Lebo tam(cceComt resale value. That's Cadillac. 
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The reason? Wendelighting pioneered this lighting technique. 


\nd, it has never been equaled. The 2 art objects shown in this 
room setting are individually illuminated to their exact 
contour—using only one Wendel optical projector which was 


installed in the ceiling for maximum concealment (also available 
for surface mounting). If you own fine art, antiques or furniture, 


you should learn more about Wendelighting. For a unique 
descriptive folder containing stereo slides and a viewer, send 
$2.50. Interior Designers should request a folder introducing our 


new Systéme Photographique Wendel:™ 


WENDELIGH TING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
ept. AD6, 9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 « (213) 559-4310 
New York City: (212) 682-8775 © Chicago: (312) 664-5362 


DESIGNERS «+ CONSULTANTS + MANUFACTURERS 
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Cover: The Goya Salon of the Liria Palace in Madrid, 
the residence of the Duchess Cayetana de Alba. 
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Photographed by José Luis Pérez. 
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THE LEGENDARY CRYSTAL, BORN IN FIRE, BLOWN BY MOUTH & CUT WHOLLY BY HAND, WITH HEART. 
WATERFORD CRYSTAL, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10010. IT NEVER JUST POURS. IT REIGNS. 
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Exxpectations 


are fulfilled 


America’s Largest 
Wholesale Selection 
of Distinguished 
English Furniture, 
both antiques and 
reproductions. 


Available through 
your interior 
designer, architect 
or furniture 
dealer. 


WOOD 66 HOG, 


305 East 63rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 
Telephone: 212-355-1335 
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You are cordially invited to visit New 48 page booklet. 

our showrooms accompanied Send $1 to 

by your interior designer or McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
furniture dealer. San Francisco 94111. 


Other showrooms: New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Miami, Tampa, Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Denver, Toronto, Montreal, Bielefeld, Milan, London, Athens 





Our holiday cruise was first class all the way. 
(Till we went aground off the Cape!) 
We had to give up the ship. But why give up the 


champagne? ‘Women and musicians first!’ shouted Albert. 


Don't rock the boat!" cried Pearl. 

And off we sailed...the happiest landing party in 
history. Making waves on the high seas with high-spirited 
fashions by Albert Nipon: 

Love that red, in a two piece Swiss jacquard that's 


dotted for extra dash. Tucking trickles down those new 
bagpipe sleeves and circles the slim skirt. About $270. 

Like sunlight sparkling on a sea of blue. Pearl's 
imported French silk is striped with glistening golden lamé. 
A cascade of covered buttons sets off a slim-hipped skirt that 
unturls into knife pleats. With full slip. About $338. 

Show off your best dress whites, in elegant crepe- 
backed satin with a knife-pleated skirt. The important 
details? Navy sutash piping and a row of pearl buttons at 


», 


. 





/ Nebo bit overboard. 


the side. About $240. Bloomingdale's/Burdine's, Miami/Charles Sumner, 


Red sails into a glorious sunset of gold lamé stripings Boston/Dayton's, Minneapolis/Eleanor Keeshan, LA/Elizabeth 
on French silk, deftly tucked, with billowing skirt and blouson Arden/Garfinckel’s, Wash. DC/Gidding-Jenny, Cincinnati/ 
bodice that shrugs gently off the shoulders. With full slip. Henry's, Wichita/l. Magnin, San Francisco/Jacobson’s, 

| About $450. Michigan, Ohio/J.R. Hudson, Detroit/Kreeger's, New Orleans/ 

| Follow the white dotted line of Swiss jacquard as it Maison Weiss, Jackson, Mississippi/Marshall Field, Chicago/ 
flows from bagpipe sleeves to a lithe and leggy pencil-slim Nan Duskin, Phila./Neiman Marcus/Neusteter's, Denver/ 
wrap. About $250. All dresses are available in sizes 2 to 14 Nordstrom, Seattle, Portland/Rich's, Atlanta/Stix, Baer & 


Fuller, Kansas City/Sue Baseman, Jenkintown, Pa. 








at these and other fine stores: 
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Every pei hour 


you wi 
sound of 
$3400. 


This 
is no or- 
dinary clock. The resonant 
eloquence of its chimes is 
an extraordinary experi- 
ence. Chimes are played on 
finely tuned chromium- 
plated tubular bells. All 
superbly housed in an ele- 
gant cherry case 87” tall 

and accented with rare 
Carpathian elm burl 
veneers. This is set off by 


I Enioy the 






a solid 
brass moon phase 
dial with silver accents, 
depicting two 18th Century 
scenes. Meanwhile, a 

great lyre pendulum swings 
away the minutes. Until 
it’s time to enjoy the 

sound of excellence again. 
Ask for the Connoisseur 

by Howard Miller. Yours 
will be engraved with your 
name in solid brass. 


Howard bp Clock Co. 


lanutacturer's suggested retail price, subject to change without notice, 
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Thé Bettmann Archive 


The Editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Congratulations on the excellent article on the garden at 

Inverewe, in the June 1978 issue. The magazine now 

occupies a place on our library shelves and is being 

shown to every caller. I think you would be very gratified 
if you could hear the appreciative comments. 

Philip Sked, Deputy Director 

The National Trust for Scotland 

Edinburgh 


Years ago my husband and I gave ourselves a special 
present—a subscription to Architectural Digest. And each 
month that has passed since, we have read every issue. 
We were in our middle twenties then and had no idea 
how much we would learn from your magazine. Now we 
realize the tremendous exposure we have received to 
design concepts, styles of furniture and the use of color.” 
Gail Alexander 

Danville, California - 


Your magazine has been my joy since 1965, but I have one 
comment: Anyone with enough money can afford a palace. 
What of the less affluent, who make a home from their 
own skills? Surely they have a place in your showcase. 
Donald L. Loosli 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


I have noticed in the “Letters from Readers” column that 

occasionally you are criticized for displaying lavish inte- 

riors. | completely disagree and believe that these inte- 
riors are what make Architectural Digest preeminent. 

Gary McDaniel 

Alexandria, Louisiana 


Everyone obviously enjoys Architectural Digest’s lush 
photography. However, I hope that people are also reading 
the magazine. It would be unfortunate if the views of 
guest speakers, such as Buckminster Fuller in the June 
1978 issue, and the designers themselves, in “People Are 
the Issue,” were upstaged by the magazine’s visual side. 
Jade McCall 

Hollywood 


My congratulations for an excellent presentation, in the 
July/August 1978 issue, of Mr. and Mrs. F. Herbert 
Hoover, in San Francisco. I know the Hoovers very well. 
After reading the article I still know the Hoovers. Your 


continued on page 12 
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Oriental Wallcoverings, Art & Antiques Since 1898 
979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PLaza 3-5350, 





In Dallas: John Edward Hughes, Inc., 100 ery ari Der E i Ne, et 
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Baker Furniture 









| During 


the past century 
Baker Furniture 
Company has continuously 
searched the world for the 
best antiques and drawings 
from history's finest furniture 
designers and craftsmen. Ed- 
ited from this research, our Collector’s Edition 
is a selection of the most enduring French, 
English, European, American and Far East 
reproductions. 

You are invited to see all the Baker collec- 
tions through your interior designer, architect 
or furniture retailer in Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
showrooms listed below. 

For more information on the rich legacy 
of fine furniture, please send $5.00 to Baker 
Furniture, Department 942, 10 Milling Road, 










Collector’s Edition 


Holland, Michigan 49423 for “The 


Baker Guide to Fine Furniture.” 


Loker 


Distinguished manufacturer and distributor with 
showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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Some people just naturally know how to stand out from the crowd. 
How to turn an ordinary occasion into something special. 
Like enjoying a bottle of S oresbbelsy Piper Heidsieck Champagne whenever it pleases them. 
Which is often. Piper Heidsieck Champagne. rs 
Its dry, delicate taste has been separating the fo ers latory exeveomaeleperon hy Rtttsy since 1785. fs 


PIPER. FRANCE’S VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE SINCE 1785. 


TO SEND A BOTTLE OF PIPER ANYWHERE IN THE CONTINENTAL U.S. CALL, TOLL-FREE (800) 528-6148. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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LE PrERSsEROME READERS 


continued from page 8 


choice was certainly a stroke of genius, but then, every- 


thing I read in Architectural Digest affects me that way. 


Joseph R. Bianco, Editor | 
Northwest Magazine — 
Portland, Oregon 


The July/August 1978 issue of your magazine will be 
required reading for all of my students in the coming 
months. The cover story about the Dallas apartment of 
Loyd Ray Taylor and Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr. is a 
jewel. Thank you for a glimpse of their wonderful world. 
Gary Trentham 

Professor, School of Home Economics 

Auburn University 

Auburn, Alabama 


One of the joys in life is to read something that has been 
well written, particularly when it is on a subject about — 
which one knows something. I am referring specifically — 
to the article in the July/ August 1978 issue, on the subject 
of the Ventana Inn. And the photography is of an 
equivalently excellent standard of quality. 
Milton Coburn 
Pebble Beach, California, 


It is nice to know that the world does not begin and end. 
entirely with ways to re-cover chairs and rewire lamps. 
While other magazines feature furnishings that ten years 
from now some other starving artist will purchase sec-. 
ondhand, Architectural Digest remains as a magic oasis. — 
Jan Thatcher 

Chicago 


You don’t often disappoint me, but in your July/August 
1978 issue there is a small apartment in New York filled 
with ridiculous pillows and Photo-Realist art. I can make 
nothing of it and only suggest that the owner put 
everything into the suitcase on page 116 and move out. 
Sinclair Katz 

Toronto 


Bravo to Architectural Digest for daring to venture into the 
taboo subjects of “taste” and “style.” It takes an educated 
eye, a passionate heart and an open mind to reach beyond 
merchandising and into professional interior design. 
Alizette Ryle, ASID 
Berkeley, California 


When I was an exchange student in the United States in 

1962, I saw some of the extraordinary houses designed by 

John Lautner. Often since, wherever I lived, I have told 

people about them. What a pleasure to see Mr. Lautner’s 
stunning house in Acapulco in the May 1978 issue. 

Ilse Szczesny Higgins 
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~ An uncommon blend of rare woods, exotic metal, 














supple leather and discriminating owners. 


Few motorcars have ever offered the 
Jaguar XJ6’s uncommon fusion of deep 
luxury and extraordinary response. 


The luxury starts when you sit in the driver’s 
seat, cradled by top-grain Connolly hides. 
Before you is the dashboard, hand-veneered 
in rare walnut. Everywhere there is richness, 
consideration and great quiet. In fact, the 
XJ6 has so many luxuries as standard equip- 
ment, there are no factory options at all. 


Jaguar XJ6 offers the incredible 
response of electronic fuel injection. 


You will experience a quick, quiet surge of 
power. Fuel injection enhances the already 
dramatic responsiveness of the famous 


Jaguar double overhead-cam Six to a degree 


that may amaze you. 

And, like all Jaguars, the XJ6 handles with 
the thought-quick reflexes of a sports car. It 
has fully- independent suspension, Re er as- 
sisted rack and pinion steering and power 
disc brakes on all four wheels. The result is a 
feel for the road all but unknown in the small 
world of first-class luxury cars. 

Jaguar owners, too, 
are an uncommon breed. 
They reject ostentation, for their car is ele- 
gantly understated in its design and furnish- 
ings. They have an eye for rare beauty, for 
their car has been called the most beautiful 
sedan in the world. 
And they appreciate the thoughtful Jaguar 


for 12 months, regardless of 1 
age, your Jaguar dealer will rey e or repail 
any part of the car that is defective or that 
simply wears out, provided only that the car 
iS properly maintained. The only exceptions 
are the tires, which are warranted by the tire 
manufacturer, and the spark plugs and 
filters, which are routine replacement items. 
Even then, if the plugs or filters are defective, 
Jaguar will replace them. 

For the name of the dealer nearest you, 
call these numbers toll-free: 
(800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois, 

(800) 322-4400. 


wartranty: 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC 
LEONIA. NEW JERSEY 07605 
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HOW JEANNE LANVIN 
CREATED ARPEGE 


i oy, Paris in the twenties was vi- 

brant with creative genius. 
Poulenc, Hemingway, Debussy and 
Picasso transfixed the world with new 


forms of artistic expression. The popu- 


lation was seized with post-war euphoria, 





luxury reigned and artists broke freely 
with tradition. 

Against this background of creative 
abandon, Jeanne Lanvin and other great 
couturiers introduced some of the most 
celebrated perfumes of all times. 

‘““T created Arpege to add to the charms 
of women what music adds to life,’’ said 
Jeanne Lanvin in 1927, when she first 
presented her fragrance masterpiece to 


the world. 


A bold new talent 


Already renowned as a fashion design- 
er, Jeanne Lanvin was one of the bold 
new talents fascinating Paris society. 
Artists and writers such as Stravinsky, 


Vuillard and Arthur Rubinstein would 





The standar ‘ Arpege “ bottle, 


roughout the world. 


5 


gather at her home, decorated by one 
of the great designers of the decade, 
Armand Fateau. 

In her field, Jeanne Lanvin was her- 
self an artist, working with her carefully 
chosen fabrics until she had achieved 
highly personal designs that were un- 
mistakably ‘‘Lanvin’’. To enhance her 
dresses, she wanted a perfume that would 
also be a masterpiece — as exceptional, 
sublime and matchless as her gowns. 
Her wish was fulfilled by André Fraysse, 
a young perfumer who produced Arpege 
after three years of research. The fra- 
grance, named spontaneously by Marie- 
Blanche de Polignac, Jeanne Lanvin’s 
daughter and an accomplished musician, 


quickly became the sensation of Paris. 


The Arpége ‘Boule Noire’”’ 


1978 Today Arpege remains a 
masterpiece of balance and 
elegance, a provocative, irresistible fra- 
grance that has proved to be what Jeanne 
Lanvin wanted above all — a timeless 
perfume. Heady yet subtle, Arpege is 
made from a jealously guarded formula 
that combines the rarest and most exotic 
essences. It is a floral harmony of over 
fifty scents, including Bulgarian rose, 
jasmine from South of France, and 
subtle notes of wood and amber. 

Today also, Arpege reappears in its 
original ‘“‘Boule Noire” bottle, the gold- 
painted black glass sphere created by 
Armand Rateau in 1927. Pure Art Deco 
in style, it evokes the luxury and drama 
of its age, and the perfume it contains 


continues to be treasured by women 


everywhere who value a masterpiece. 





























The ‘‘Boule Noire” created for 
Arpeége in 1927. The black glass bottle, 
hand-painted in gold, bears a 

design by Paul Iribe depicting 

Jeanne Lanvin and her daughter 
dressing for a ball. A luxurious gift 


in pure Art Deco style. 


Unique Miklos bronze which 
belonged to Jeanne Lanvin. 


(Collection Félix Marcilhac ) 


Jeanne Lanvin’s own dressing-table 
designed by Armand Rateau. 
(Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris ) 
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The American Express Card. 
For the object of your fantasy at David Webb. 
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©American Express Company, 1978 


David Webb fulfills your fantasy in a coil of 
lion-headed crystal. In twin lapis lions with dia- 
mond eyes. A coral lion, curled up into a bracelet, 
with keen emerald eyes. Or two battling lions, both 
I8k from golden head to tail. All four are objects of 
fantasy from the renowned animal collection at 
David Webb. Four bracelets in the bold design that 
has characterized David Webb for over 30 years. 

\nd whether it’s the crystal or the coral that 
Captures your imagination, whether the lapis lions 
or the gold ones, or all four intriguing bracelets, you can 





make them your own with the American Express® eee 
Card. At David Webb in New York and Palm ? ; . 
Beach—and now in Houston. The American Express’Card. Don't leave home without it. ° 
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THE QUEENS AWARD FOR EXPORT ACHIEVEMENT 


_ We received this honour for excellence in transporting 
your antique purchases from England. 


NOW, WE'RE READY FOR YOU! 


Michael Davis is extremely proud to be the recipient of 
this distinguished recognition. Such an event is a 
prime indication of the way we handle your business. 
With care. We understand your needs and priorities. It 
is on this basis that we've designed a money saving 
antique buying tour to England. For one low cost we'll 
organize your entire trip with arrangements that 
include air and ground transportation, 5-star accom- 
modation, a buying consultant to personally guide you 
through a world of antiques and fine art, and the 

side of England you've always dreamed of. Whether 
you re a professional dealer, collector or adventurous 
tourist, with Michael Davis you’ve got everything 
going for you. 


ne: SRE 


——- 


Michael Davis Travel 
| Great from the ground up! 
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Yes, send me information about sending me to London! 
Also forward material about other Michael Davis services. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

STATE 

Commercial Dealer 0 
Private CollectorO Tourist 0 Household Removal 0 ied 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC. 

8439 MELROSE AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 TEL: (213) 655-3030 
MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) LIMITED 

111 MORTLAKE ROAD, KEW. RICHMOND, SURREY TW9 4AU. 
TEL: LONDON (01) 876-0434 - NIGHT LINE: (01) 878-3377 


CITY 


ZIP PHONE 
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It was at this time last year that we 
inaugurated the Architecture Feature. 
We felt that the time was right to begin 
showing the work of one outstanding 
residential architect in each issue. 
Within the architectural community, 
we have sought out the leaders in the 
field. Among our readers, attention and 
response to contemporary architecture 
have grown tremendously. This has 


meant more than just putting another editorial angle on the same 


material; it represents a major expansion of our scope as reporters 


of fine design. The Architecture Feature combines serious architec- 
tural criticism with the same photographic depth and display so 
important to all our features. We believed that this was a valuable 
journalistic combination; and we now see that it was a much 


needed—and appreciated—one. - cS 
Bat Keete 


Using Contemporary 

Themes with Authority 

San Francisco designer Michael Taylor 
constantly provides us with a visual 
feast. In this issue we show the third 
residence he has designed for the same 
southern California family, with still 
another house envisioned for the fu- 
ture. He and architect Jerrold Lomax 
have transformed an older traditional 
home into an adventurous contempo- 
rary statement. Following his usual 
practice, Michael Taylor designed 
most of the furniture, including a 
grandly scaled armchair that appears 
to be cast concrete, but is actually 
made of lightweight fiberglass. It is the 
first of a projected collection in faux- 
concrete—a new medium for the de- 
signer—and a characteristically strong 
simple form. See page 66. 


Background for a Novelist 

Clive Wilson has worked with novelist 
Thomas Tryon twice previously—first, 
on his home in the Hollywood hills, 
and then on his New York townhouse. 
During the reconstruction of the Cal- 
ifornia house, Mr. Tryon worked in 
one room while the entire house was 
torn apart around him. It was during 
this time that he wrote his best-selling 
book, Harvest Home. Mr. Wilson is still 
amazed: “I don’t know how he did it! 
Messengers would come to pick up 
rough copies of the manuscript while 
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| 
stepping over sawhorses and ducking | 
paintbrushes.” Mr. Tryon adds, “Ty 
guess that is why I now write in total | 
seclusion.” His current home is in one 
of New York’s legendary buildings, | 
with a view of Central Park to comple- - 
ment his grand seclusion. See page 74. 
Illusion and Reality in Mexico 
When we were in the Mexican village | 
of San Miguel de Allende recently, we 
called at a shop and admired some of 

the furniture designed by the owner, 
Sr. Francisco Garcia Valencia. Since Sr. — 
Garcia Valencia is known in the area as ~ 
a gracious host, we visited his home | 
and were delighted by what we saw. — 


The town is a charmed place that has | 
long attracted writers, who seem al-— 
most addicted to its beauty and its © 
quiet. Sr. Garcia Valencia captures the | 
feeling of the town well as he com- | 


ments on its splendid Spanish Colo- 
nial architecture: “I know we don’t need 


these thick walls, these columns and | 
arches. But I tell you I love the Colonial. | 
And maybe that is because I prefer 


yesterday to today.” See page 80. 


Harmonious Fusion 
Distinguished architect Paul Rudolph 
is best known for his bold energetic 
buildings that so effectively challenge 
both their sites and our traditional 


notions of art and architecture. In a © 


recent issue we showed one of Mr. 
Rudolph’s houses on an expansive wa- 
terfront site (See Architectural Digest, 
June, 1978). Increasingly, some of the 
finest and most important residential 
architecture is taking place within 


existing buildings. Mr. Rudolph, with | 


interior designer Cloud Rich, has 
given the interior space of an indus- 
trial loft the grandeur and visual im- 
pact of his buildings. See page 86. 


San Francisco Original 
When we first met Dorrit Egli, we were 
immediately impressed by her striking 
physical resemblance to the young 
Isak Dinesen. We have come to appre- 
ciate her romantic touch, which she 
combines with a sharp business sense. 
She is certainly a designer who loves 
the thrill of the chase in finding unique 


continued on page 22 
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1979 Lincoln Continental and Mark 


Perhaps the last Continentals on this grand scale. 
The Collector’s Series Lincoln Continental. 


The most luxurious4979 Lincoln, with traditional roominess. 
And the Collector’s Series Mark V with its own elegant roof design. 
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continued from page 18 


pieces for her clients. But when it 
comes to her own San Francisco home, 
she adds very slowly to the family 
pieces from her native Denmark, and 
more recent acquisitions from her 
years in the United States. She is 
nostalgic about past days of discovery 
in San Francisco auction houses: 
“Auctions were such fun then, and so 
full of adventure,” she says, “but you 
can still find as much in the United 
States as you can in Europe. If you 
know where to look.” See page 98. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Robert Indiana 

“Road literature,” numbers, and lines 
from the poetry of Whitman and 
Longfellow all find their place in his 
geometric Pop paintings; but, if Robert 
Indiana had produced no other image 
than his ubiquitous LOVE, with its 
tilted O, he would still be among the 
world’s best-known artists. Finding 
beauty in unlikely places is one of his 
hallmarks, and he has chosen the 
Bowery as a place to live and work. 
Architectural Digest is pleased to pre- 
sent the home and studio of this re- 
markable artist, whose combinations 
of poetry and geometry continue to 
give the field of contemporary Ameri- 
can art some of its strongest and most 
popular metaphors. See page 112. 


The Collectors: At the Liria Palace 
Named for her famous ancestor often 
painted by Titian, the Duchess Caye- 
tana de Alba lives at Madrid’s Liria 
Palace, among one of the most impor- 
tant private art collections in the 
world. The palace is very much a 
home to the duchess and her family, 
and she brings out its intimate hospi- 
table qualities. Evening at the palace, 
for example, begins in the stunning 
Goya Salon, where drinks are served. 
After dining, guests often find them- 
selves in conversation in one of the 
rooms upstairs, where the duchess 
might put her latest acquisition of art 
on display. There are few important art 
sales she does not attend, as she adds 
to the famous treasures of her il- 
lustrious family and the gracious gran- 
deur of her home. See page 122. 
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Field of Vis: 
“By birth, I’m a romantic; by choit 
I’m a classicist,” says John Saladi 
the prominent New York designer. | 
don’t believe in Marie Antoinette 
the thirty-eighth floor, in Malil 
ranch-house-macho, or in prehisto1 
furniture with field-grass covering 
There is an assured contemporary w 
banity mixed with evident lyricist 
warmth and charm in his interiors. | 
duplex apartment recently complete 
in Manhattan’s U.N. Plaza demoi 
strates his way of blending the romaj 
tic and the classic with intelligeng 
and imagination. See page 132. ; 











































Accents and Evocatio1 

of Montmarti 

We first met Jacques Grange at a part 
in Paris, and he mentioned an apar! 
ment he had designed for a goo 
friend of his, Mme Lafon. As we as Hl 
a few questions, we learned that th 
apartment was in the heart of Pigalli 
and had once been part of the notor| 
ous dance hall the Shanghai. Mm 
Lafon keeps the apartment to us| 
when she is in Paris, and away fror 
her main residence, in Moroced 
Surely, we thought, a woman mus 
have a flair for the romantic, to feel a 
home in this particular quarter. “I sus! 
pect I developed a certain number o 
nomadic tendencies in North Africa,’ 
she told us. See page 146. | 
Architecture: William Turnbull, Ji_ 
Born in New York and educated aj © 
Princeton, William Turnbull, Jr. is 
nevertheless, very much a Californie 
architect, and he has been one of the 
creators of what is now recognized a‘ 
the California domestic style of the 
1960s and 1970s. When we last spoke 
with him, he was designing a visitors 
pavilion for the Nature Conservancy's 
Big Creek Preserve, along the Big Sui 
coast. This small structure will be a 
fresh adventure in designing, on a 
natural site, a building that is self- 
assured without being distracting. 
“The challenge here is to design one 
building that can relate to four thou- 
sand acres,” he told us with much ex- 
citement and a little awe. See page 154. 
continued on page 26 
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SEVEN SEAS” 
All Edward Fields custom carpets, rugs and Wallrugs’ are made of pure wool. 
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The Roman Mode 
Although he had studied architecture 


“and design in Milan, Cesare Rovatti 


came to the interior design field by 
way of the film industry, working with 
such filmmakers as Vittorio De Sica 
and Luchino Visconti. His high profes- 
sional standards made it difficult for 
him to design residences for people he 
did not know intimately, and so many 
of his designs now are for distinctive 
and carefully chosen shops. This sense 
of discipline is also evident in his own 
home. His house, in an early-twen- 
tieth-century garden suburb of Rome, 
could easily have been turned into a 
theatrical Art Déco confection. In- 
stead, Sr. Rovatti has used a polished 
restraint to enhance its dignity and 
simplicity. See page 162. 


Gardens: An Artist in Kyoto 

Tetsuro Sugimoto is one of the leading 
modern exponents of Buddhist art. 
Born in the small city of Otsu, on the 
shores of Japan’s beautiful Lake Biwa, 
he has spent critical portions of his life 
away from his homeland. First, he 
pursued his studies in Europe, and 
then taught at the University of Ran- 
goon. Today, his renderings of Bud- 
dhist subjects are enhanced by a 
sensuousness that shows Indian and 
Southeast Asian influences. Mr. Sugi- 
moto has said that his time abroad 
helped him realize how much he truly 
belongs in Japan. His garden, at his 
home in Kyoto, is a purely Japanese cre- 
ation—a personal retreat into the world 
of his own tradition. See page 168. 


Midwest Radiance 
Designer Tom Britt came early to his 
field. At fourteen, his hero was Billy 
Baldwin. At fifteen, when his parents 
were out of town, he redecorated their 
entire house. ‘My father was livid,’ 
the designer recalls, but when the re- 
sults were published in the local Kan- 
sas City newspaper, the senior Mr. 
Britt was won over to his son’s chosen 
career. Tom Britt lives in New York 
now, but enjoys the opportunity to 
keep his ties with the Midwest and the 
town that was the scene of his pre- 
cocious beginnings. See page 174. 0 
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Abandon yourself to Amazone. 
The free spirited fragrance from the House of Hermes. 
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) Frederick Henry Royce was not the 
Q| first man to build a motor car. 
m@ Only after he had become 
pressed by the finest motor cars of 
e world at the turn of the century did he 
stermine to build a better one himself. 
nd once he set out to do so, he took all 
e pains that only perfection can demand. 
Within a few years, the first Rolls-Royce 
otor cars were on the road. And today, 
iee-quarters of a century later, more 
ian half the motor cars in Rolls-Royce 
story are still cruising along in their 
wn quiet ways, many of them appreciating 
1 value with the years. | 
The reasons are as real as the human 
atid. For in a century that has long since 
pwn accustomed to the manufacture 
[cars by the millions every year, the 
erlectionists of Rolls-Royce continue to 
ild motor cars as Frederick Henry 
oyce built them: one Rolls” at a time, 
nd always by hand. 
The result is a timeless pleasure to 
rive, a priceless asset to own and a vital 
ey to the Rolls-Royce art. 

Consider a Silver Shadow II of 1978, 
pr example. While it resembles an 
iginal Silver Shadow of 1965 in many 
ays, it differs in more than 2000 
efinements, each of which has been 


The heart and 


soul ofa 


masterpiece 





- The beauty of a masterpiece is that 
it cannot be compared 
to anything else in the world. 


developed during the past 13 years. 

One of them is a unique automatic 
air-conditioning system that maintains 
any temperature you desire at two levels 
of the interior. Another is a sophisticated 
rack-and-pinion steering system that 
makes driving a thing of remarkable 
ease and precision. And, just as surely 
as Silver Shadow II technology evokes 
the future, its craftsmanship is an echo 
of the past. 

The selected hide leathers are still 
tailored by human hands and the 
Lombardian walnut veneers are still 
matched by human eyes. Everything, in 
fact, about a Silver Shadow II, from the 
steel monocoque shell to the distinctive, 
hand-sculpted radiator grille, is a 
matter for personal artistry that knows 
no deadlines. 

It takes at least three months to build 
a Silver Shadow II in this uncompromising 
way. And the reward, a masterpiece that 
is built to last and last, is yours alone. 


A collection of Rolls-Royce masterpieces 
is waiting at your nearest Authorized 
Rolls-Royce Dealership. For further 
information, simply call 800-325-6000 
and use this ID number: 1OOO. 


The names “Rolls-Royce and “Silver Shadow’'and the mascot, badge and radiator 
grille are all registered Rolls-Royce trademarks. © Rolls-Royce Motors Inc. 1978 
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| IT WASHES DISHES CLEANER. The And the special Power Scrub® AND IT RUNS QUIETLY, TOO. Our 
_ Potscrubber III dishwasher features Cycle, while it may not do every- PermaTuf™ tub is not only tough 
_ the new exclusive Multi-Orbit™ thing (such as remove burned-on (it won’t chip, crack, peel or rust in 
| Wash Arm, engineered to direct soils), is designed to remove heavy normal use), but it’s actually a 
dried-on and baked-on foods from sound-dampening material too. 
pots and casseroles. And we didn’t stop there. We 


IT SAVES WATER AND SAVES ENERGY even surrounded the PermaTuf tub 


; with a blanket of sound insulation. 
Almost 80% of the energy used in The Potscrubber III dishwasher 


from General Electric. Who could 
ask for anything more? 


a dishwasher is in the hot water it 
consumes. 

The Potscrubber III dishwasher 
has been specially designed to use 
less hot water. In fact, you could save 
hundreds of gallons a year. 

WTS vista asic ee You can also save 
SiN SRS a energy by letting 
- the dishes dry 
naturally, simply 
by pressing the 
Energy Saver 





a constantly changing pattern of 
water up through the dishes. This 
arm, combined with a Power Shower 
on top, and a Power Tower in the 
middle, gives you 3-level washing button. And‘ you can cut down on the 
action that gets dishes and glasses number of washings you do because 
cleaner than ever. the new Super Racks hold more dishes. 
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Wallcoverings 


Reel -be 

One of the 24 new small designs from Warner's Pre- 
cious Prints Collection. In five colorways with corre- 
lated fabrics, and in a flourish of traditional good 


Taste. . . aS only Warner does it. The Warner Precious 


* nts Book iS available now, $14.95. The Warner 
Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 





Drawing by Bill Maughan 





CUEST 
SPEARS 


The Renaissance of Candlelight 
By Robert L. Green 


AN ACTOR who was inclined to underact was given a piece 
of advice by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree: ‘When an actor 
in my beautiful theatre carries onto a stage a candle, I tell 
the electrician to turn on two limelights, two whole 
battens of lights and twenty lamps in the footlights, 
representing in all, some six thousand candlepower. In | 
my beautiful theatre, one candle is represented by six | 
thousand. Remember that when you act here.” 


A New Urbanity in the Air 

The theater is for big dramatic effects, but strangely 
enough, as it has become more drab, the world has 
become more theatrical. There is a new urbanity in the air 
and all the nuances of refinement have become important 
again. People are trying to behave the way Manhattanites 
are portrayed in films, taking very seriously the classic 
urban demeanor, which is haughty and difficult if you are ~ 
poor, and haughty and graceful if you are rich. Be- 
wildered by present conditions and baffled by our future 
prospects, we look back to past times—times that placed a 
premium on grace and good taste, and respected the 
place of ideas and the arts in the life of the mind. 


The Emotional Aspect of Design and Decoration 

In literature and art the bright, warm glow of can- 
dlelight has been a symbol of beauty, faith, joy and 
enlightenment. The mood created by subtly scented 
candles burning in a darkened room cannot be dupli- 
cated, and the mystery of flickering candlelight has 
enchanted all ages. For centuries it was a necessity, one of 
the few sources of light, but the candle is now enjoying a 
remarkable renaissance as an object of beauty, whimsy 
and conversational delight. During the first half of this 
century, emphasis was on the functional, or intellectual, 
aspects of interior design. Now it is on the emotional 
aspect, and what we ask today is how an interior makes 
us feel and how it makes us respond to other people. 
Light is, of course, an enormous factor in making us 
psychologically comfortable. Whether two people con- 
verse by the probing clarity of electric light, or by the 
dancing kindness of candles, may mark the difference 
between a transaction and a relationship. 

We are in the midst of a candle-buying spree, spurred 
on in part by necessity—remember the power failures that 
plague big cities each summer—and in part by a changing 
mood—the idea is to be moody, but without violating 
taste. There is a growing desire to discourage the crude 
and uninspiring side of life, and a fresh realization that 
intimacy does require privacy. There is a certain for- 
mality to candlelight, a stylization that is the essence of 


continued on page 36 
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FURNITURE: STENDIG INTERNATIONAL 


ORS UUCR (els perfection is admirable. To achieve it is rare. Yet Stendig International 
consistently introduces the ultimate achievements of contemporary design. 


Here is LAURIANA, an exquisitely slim and svelte silhouette in sofa, club chair, love 
seat and ottoman— —perfectly scaled for today’s interiors. The anatomy of. 
LAURIANA explains its enormous comfort. The seat height is perfect. Narrow 
cushions support the small of the back. The back rises up to a relaxing headrest. 
The trim shape is produced by contouring polyurethane foam over a steel frame. 








LAURIANA is shown in our natural Alpaca velour vir the luxury touch of welting in 
_ fine leather. The coffee table is TOBIO, a square wrapped in superb brown leather 
mounted on a black lacquer pedestal. 


~ LAURIANA and TOBIO are designed by Afra and Tobia Scarpa and represent the 
finest in contemporary Italian furniture. They are produced according to the most : 
advanced technology by B&B Italia, exclusively for Stendig International. : 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


New York: B&B America, 745 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 950 Merchandise Mart 
Los Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Detroit San Francisco Seattle 


See eT and authorized dealers in all major cities. Inquire B&B America, a division of 
Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York 10021 (212) 838-6050 


Stendig International 
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Because “1000 de Jean Patou” 
_ is SO rare and available to so few, 
_ each flacon is registered. 
~, A special hand-numbered card 
“accompanies this totally unique perfume . . . 
a remarkable blend of some of the richest 
and rarest essences in the world today. 
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‘ iOTEL PIERRE, 795 FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YORK VIA CONDOTTI 10-ROMA 86, RUE DU RHONE-GENEVE Bde BEAUX-ARTS-MONTE CARLO 


Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 





19th CENTURY ANTIQUE SOUMAK 
12/4"x5/7" 


This striking Soumak reveals 
intricate flat woven and brocaded 
geometric patterns. It is a combination 
of all colors found in fine antique 
rugs: Rust, Ivory, Gold, Green and Soft Blue. 

A rarity of unusual design and beauty. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 


OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Fred Moheban Rus (. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 6th FLOOR e NEW YORK.N.Y. 10016 


(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 
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_ impression, not the reality, we see. Candlelight makes 





GUEST SPEAKER 


continued from page 32 


swank, and perfectly matched to this new mood. 
In the flattering filtered light of candles, it is the 


things seem fluid and malleable, rather than hard edged} 
it makes fantasies or dream shapes of our rooms, objects 
and friends. A room that looked as though it had 
succumbed to the attack of time appears, through the 
flickering flames, as space filled with vitality, ready for 
good gossip and completely confident in its welcome to} 
the company. Candles can foster the illusion of power 
and luxury, and they can create an appeal that allows! 
guests to leave reality behind, the moment they enter the 
room. A glorious image is created, of offering your guests} 
pampered indulgence in the grand style. 
























CANDLELIGHT MAKES FANTASIES 
OR DREAM SHAPES OF gms 
ROOMS, OBJECTS AND FRIENDS. 





To an extent, candles symbolize a rejection of modern 
technology, and to use them is escapist and romantic. 
Because this is a sprinting, squinting, shoving age, and we 
are pressed, hurried and harried too much of the time, we 
seek the comfort of candlelight that moves, vibrates and | 
flashes—gently. Firelight and candlelight have this qual- 
ity; only electric light is static. By day, the atmosphere in 
Manhattan, London, Paris and great cities everywhere is | 
volcanic, overstimulating, charged with electricity; but by | 
night, many of the lights go out, in the towering preci- | 
pices, and then the candles are lighted. What restful 
peace that moment brings to the senses. ) 


Candlelight Offers both Solace and Stylishness 

If you have been repressing a passion for gentle 
grandeur, let candlelight rear its elegant head once again. — 
Candles and floor floodlights will project an arrangement | 
of quince blossoms into beautiful designs on a ceiling. 
Let your room gear down to the flicker of candles, and see 
what fascinating changes are wrought in everyday fur- 
nishings and familiar faces. Use candlelight in the bath- — 
room, for the ultimate in relaxed and leisurely bathing. 
And even young people who scoff at Escoffier, or who — 
have never read Larousse Gastronomique know that a few — 
well-placed candles make a dining table, and what is on — 
it, important and an object of pride. Candlelight gives a © 
social situation an immense dramatic potential. 

Candles put us on stage; we all become actors. It is 
restful to be an actor, because to them, acting and the 
theatrical world are the real world; any other world is not. 
Entering a room full of candles offers an exciting pro- 
logue to the evening’s drama that follows. 0 





Robert L. Green, recognized as a major force in the world of taste, has 
enjoyed a varied career as style and fashion consultant to major 
publications and manufacturers. His latest book, entitled Live with Style, 
is being published in New York by Coward-McCann & Geoghegan. 
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A superb Ch’ien Lung (1736 - 1796) cloisonne vase of Tsung form 
decorated with a geometric desigh in green, turquoise, yellow and 
red, ona bright blue key pattern ground with central vertical 
turquoise ground panels, reserved with flowering ey Eee 





.A unique piece, Subject to prior sale Price upon request 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND:PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 
Dallas-Decorative Center; High Point. 329 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Megas as 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Toxyo, Vienna. 










The watches from left to right: #4043 18kt. white gold with 26 full-cut diamonds $9,200* © #4320 18kt. yellow gold $3,325 
also in 18kt.white gold $3,650* ¢ #4109 18kt. yellow gold $1,075* also in 18kt. white gold $1,200* *Suggested retail price. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, U.S.A., Inc., Dept. C-112, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Geneva «Bombay « Brussels » Buenos Aires « Caracas * Cologne « Dublin « Hong Kong « Johannesburg « London 
Madrid « Mexico City «Milan ¢ New York « Paris «Sao Paulo «Singapore «Sydney « Tokyo « Toronto 
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| This is a 2.7 carat brilliant cut solitaire, 
; valued at approximately $30,000.* 
‘(Enlarged for detail) 








ae to this specific stone, Other stones of the same size will vary in value, sometimes 
h higher « or lower, according to the individual characteristics of each stone. De Beers. 
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RUSSELL EINES 
OBSERVES 


A New Respect for 
Beaux-Arts Architecture 





Drawing by E.R. Kinstler 


THREE YEARS HAVE GONE By Since the architecture depart- 
ment of the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
gracefully, if temporarily, turned its clock back fifty years 
and more. In late 1975 it put on an exhibition of 
architecture by—and inspired by—the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris, which dominated official taste in the 
nineteenth century and the early years of this one. It had 
the museum’s most curmudgeonly critics smiling. The 
wide-eyed looks of disbelief and the grimaces of distaste 
one customarily encounters on at least some faces at 
MOMA’s architectural shows were absent. Instead, there 
were benign countenances with smiles in their eyes. 


Exuberant and Embellished Architecture 

It was as though an old friend who had been off 
gallivanting in the company of characters with shocking 
manners had come home bringing a surprise present out 
of another, politer society. Here was a rich architecture, 
unafraid of embellishment, delighting in its classical and 
its romantic roots, an architecture no one had to try to 
like, no one had to argue about, no one had to preach a 
gospel to explain and defend. Nobody, not even the most 
dedicated disciples of Bauhaus Modern, need worry that 
it was the beginning of a reactionary revolution. No one 
felt threatened. It was architectural “old-palace week.” 

The by-products and parallels of that exhibition are 
more interesting in some respects than the exhibition 
itself. One of these is a monumental book, another is a 
new respect for the kinds of monuments it documents, 
and still another is a projected building that has as- 
tonished architectural pundits and made them uneasy. 


An Important New Book About the Beaux-Arts 
The exquisite renderings by nineteenth-century stu- 
dents of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, of largely imaginary 
buildings, can be enjoyed again in a book of regal 
magnificence. It is called The Architecture of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and it was edited by Arthur Drexler and 
distributed by the MIT Press, of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. It is not an exhibition catalogue in the usual 
sense—it is so heavy one would have to employ a caddie 
to carry it around a show—nor is it a coffee table picture 
book, though what appeared in the exhibition is re- 
produced with splendid color plates. It is a book for 
students and amateurs of architecture, with three schol- 
arly and readable essays on how architecture was taught 
at the Ecole; the changing nature of architectural com- 
position in the nineteenth century; and an examination of 
the work of Henri Labrouste, the architect of the Bibli- 
que Nationale, in Paris. In his uses of new technolo- 
nd materials he was as modern as Louis Sullivan, 


who studied at the Ecole, and is often said to have been 
our first “modern” architect. The book is introduced by 
an essay, ““Engineer’s Architecture: Truth and Its Conse- 
quences,” by Arthur Drexler, director of MOMA’s archi- 
tecture department and the impresario of the exhibition. 

Drexler’s complex discussion of the reasons why what 
we think of as “modern” architecture—and which he calls 
“reductionist’’—has exhausted itself, and why it is salu- 
tary to examine the Beaux-Arts, cannot be done justice 
simply. Let me quote just one pivotal observation of his 
on the need for architectural freedom, which he says has 
been trapped in a rigid doctrine of “the reductionist 





Photograph by James Austin 


Henri Labrouste’s Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, is a Beaux-Arts jewel. 





imperative of the engineering style.” “Devised to tell the 
truth about necessity,” he writes, “its form language is 
now the only language available and so it happens that 
the one necessity modern architecture cannot freely 
consult is the necessity for freedom.” He concludes his 
introduction with: “Introspection and a little good humor 
could lead modern architecture out of its resentment, and 
allow us to continue the exploration of freedom.” 

The volume concludes with a rich lot of photographs 
of exteriors and interiors, together with some plans and 
renderings of ‘Beaux-Arts Buildings in France and 
America.” Not all of the buildings have survived the 
wrecker’s ball, but most of them have. If the great Penn 
Station in New York is gone, the great public library, at 


continued on page 46 
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It was the Golden Age of 
Russia. Yet in this time when 
legends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. And 
had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. 

And his drink was Genuine | 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
Made by special appointment | 
to his Majesty the Czar. And | 
the Royal Romanov Court. 

It's been 120 years since 
then. And while life has 
changed since the days of 
the Czar, his 
Vodka remains 
the same. 

Wolfschmidt 
Genuine Vodka. 
SU et-s-joyisime) malo 
Czar liveson. 
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Clean, healthy looking skin starts here. 


To be rally Bosutitn your skin 
pulously clean. That’s why every Erno Laszlo kin- 
care Ritual includes washing with ‘one of our pecial 
soaps and plenty of hot water. > << 
Discover the beautiful difference of Erne Laszlo 
Skincare. An Erno Laszlo Specialist in our store can 
help. She has been carefully trained by the famed 
Erno Laszlo Institute in New York to understand 
: your skin, its problems and howto solve them. Meet 
with her soon. And begin a lifetime of clean, healthy 
looking skin. 


The Erno Laszlo Institute 
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Oil Paintings of the 
8th and 19th Ornate RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 
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ta the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
stands and is filled with readers. If Les Halles has been 
demolished to make way for the Pompidou Center in 
Paris, the Paris Opera, one of the greatest and most 
fascinating of Beaux-Arts extravagances, is as command- 
ing as ever, and its interiors as richly encrusted. 

The greatest splurge of Beaux-Arts architecture Ameri- 
cans ever witnessed was the Columbian Exposition, also 
called “The White City,” Chicago’s world’s fair of 1893. 
It was built for a vast party, and it vanished soon after the 
last of the fireworks exploded over Lake Michigan. But it 
left its mark on America, from the county courthouses of 
—s Texas, with their Corinthian columns and pediments, to © 

the stately Grand Central Station in New York. The mood 
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Columbian Exposition, 1893, was American apogee of the Beaux-Arts. 


toward Beaux-Arts has changed in the last few years and 
the national urge to tear down what is “out of date” has 
been tempered somewhat, so that cities and towns every- 
where (or almost everywhere) are recycling old buildings 
for new uses. The Quincy Market restoration, discussed 
in this column in the October 1977 issue of Architectural 
Digest, is a prime example of this movement. 





The Possible Renaissance of Beaux-Arts Architecture 
As for the architect who has the pundits on their ears, 
~ ‘ he is, of course, Philip Johnson, who has been doing that 
: since 1949. No more “reductionist” glass boxes for 
Johnson. His design for a new towering structure for 
IT&T in New York starts with soaring Romanesque 
arches at the sidewalk and, a few hundred yards up, ends 
in a broken pediment spouting colored steam. Someone 
eT pA hee Lite has called it “the first Chippendale skyscraper,” but such 
4 . is the general weariness with glass boxes, and the new 
pleasure in the Beaux-Arts, that no one quite wants to 
laugh, lest he be caught with yesterday’s ego on his chin. 


America’s largest importer of fine fs 
(1 & JA ie wkd eerste ime mor Ti ehiy cam Oe 





» ai .y N.Y., N.Y. 10021 (212) 355-5710 A New “Englander graduated-from Yale. University, Mr. Lynes now 
(312) 644-4774 Dallas: (214) 742-4801 lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 


author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 





eI Hae F Sen architect or interior designer. 











Some of our finest wines happen to be sherries. 


It’s true. Almadén Sherries are 
among Almadén’s finest wines. And 
if you haven't tried them yet, you’re 
missing a unique wine experience. 
You see, no matter what your taste 
in wine, you'll find a sherry to 
please you. 

Something light and bone dry? 
Taste our Flor Fino. Served ice 
cold, it’s extremely appetizing. 

Or consider our Cocktail 
Sherry the perfect cocktail alterna- 
tive. Pale and dry, it’s best chilled 
or over ice. 

Medium dry? That’s our 


Golden Sherry (above right). Serve 
it at room temperature or slightly 
chilled. And enjoy its soft, nutty 
taste after dinner—or anytime. 

Perhaps something rich and 
satisfying enough to go with—or in 
place—of dessert? That’s our 
Cream Sherry (middle). It’s the per- 
fect way to top off a meal. 

Try one. Or try them all. No 
matter which you prefer, you'll en- 


joy a fine wine aged and blended 


according to the traditional Span- 
ish solera method. And you will 
taste this tradition of quality in all 


our fine wines. 

To learn more about wine, 
send a postcard for a free copy of 
“The grapes and wines of Almadén” 
to: Almadén, P. O. Box 24249 AR, 

San Jose, CA 95154. 





SHE RRIES 





727-1788) 
“Rustics with Cattle, Sheep and Goats” 
Oil on Canvas 32” x 36-3/4” 

Early Suffolk Period 








: Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 
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White of Mebanes 
Dept. AD-11 
Mebane, N.C. 27302. 


Whitehall from White of Mebane. 
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Our looks aren’t deceiving. - ®@ 
The walnut Chippendale serpen- saved time and materials by - of Mebane, we're proud to show 
tine chest and Queen Anne pier leaving them off, but we never _ you what makes our furniture a 
glass from our new Whitehall skimp on design integrity just to worthwhile investment. For an 
English Group of 18thcentury de- _ speed up production. _in depth look at our company and 
signs make striking companions. This fine craftsmanship and rw arieetiatie merece O08 ome ae 
The elegant look of our four attention to detail is built into Fel Airesom sce erL Corl chert tt)» ea 
drawer chest? A faithful repro- every piece of White furniture. | Group brochure, and we’llenclose 
duction, circa 1755, of avery late | Even each Queen Anne chair has the full quality story on White of 
piece of walnut furniture. Now, special character, throughout, that | Mebane. Write to address shown — 
look more closely at the beveled makes it the best it can be. Pi 
corners. We’ve taken the utmost Having the best furniture isn’t e 
care with the intricate wood worth much, unless you know T iy 





inlays. Of course, we could have what makes it the best. At White Pra eli) 
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to your driving command. Come explore the inner 
world of Toronado. There has never been a better 


time. Fourteen years ago, Toronado pioneered front- 


wheel drive in contemporary American cars, and a 


new state of the art was born in per- x. 

+ Lilie Aw SECA 
sonal luxury automobiles. Today, .»%-syeSYAY 
anew Toronado creates an im- a 

é ; jE> (g-% , 
pressive new experience In (a Ss ee 

OE ‘ 


driving you owe it to yourself 
to discover. 

Toronado’s feel for the road is remarkable. 
Beginning with its heritage of front-wheel drive, the 
engineers have created a refined front suspension, a 
new independent four-wheel suspension and a new 
automatic ride leveling system. They have given 
loronado a shortened turning radius, trimmed it 


Announcing the al 


Oldsmobile eng, 


anew state-ot-the-ar} 


Beautifully engineered. Lavishly appointed. Responsive down for new weight efficiency, even equipped it Wilh 



















ineering: 
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_. new steel-belted radial tires } 
pe especially developed for thi) 

%\\ kind of car. | 
Result: a new driving capak 
in a car long famous for roa 
ability. Impressive road-gripy}), 
traction, cornering and straig 
“== away stability, and a new quick} 

ness of response contribute to an almost uncanny | 
feeling of command. You'll appreciate the feeling of |)»; 
confidence it inspires. i 
The inner world of Toronado is a most remarkable || 
place. Within its new Body by Fisher, you feel wond#} 
fully sheltered from the noises of the outer world. jh 
And, the space and impeccable luxury surrounding |} 


you are no less impressive. More headroom and_ | 
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hew 1979 Toronado. 





excellence contributes to 
personal luxury car design. 


Broom in front than last year; even more headroom, 


legroom and knee room 
in back. All the stan- 
dard equipment 
youd expect ina 
luxury car, plus more 
#}u wouldn’t—AM/FM stereo radio with power 
atenna and side window defrosters, or example. 
Even the trunk is designed a 
dr space efficiency, and ac- 
ommodates large luggage 
ir more readily than last 
var’s Toronado. 
‘ll this and a new choice of a 3 
asoline or diesel V8s. Finally, 
>ronado offers you the luxury : 
' choosing the engine best suited to the way you 








drive —a standard 5.7-litre (350 CID) gasoline V8 
or the available 5.7-litre diesel V8. 

Isn't it time you experienced Toronado? You will 
sense an authority over the road ahead, an extra- 
ordinary merging of engineering advances and 
creature comforts. And an automobile of rare 
distinction which many Olds dealers offer with the 
option to buy or lease. Ask your dealer to arrange 
an appointment to test-drive a Toronado soon— 
and discover a new state of the art in personal 
luxury car design.f 





Toronado 


Have one built for you. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


Reprise of the Incredible Auction 
By Howard L. Katzander 


THE CHAIRMAN Of Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
Ltd., Peter Wilson, called it “the single 
most beautiful object we have ever 
handled.” But the description of Lot 
231 in the catalogue of the von Hirsch 
collection gave the uninitiated no clue 
to the importance of the object. 

Lot 231 was a Mosan enamel medal- 
lion, 5% inches in diameter, attributed 
to Godefroid de Claire and depicting 
the angel representing Operatio, or 
Charity. Created circa 1150, the me- 
dallion is preserved in pristine condi- 
tion, and Mr. Wilson’s opinion of its 
perfection was borne out on the sec- 
ond day of the auction in London 
when a consortium of German mu- 
seums bid $2.2 million and carried the 
medallion back to Germany. 

What made this medallion—and 
many other Medieval and Renaissance 
objects in the von Hirsch collection— 
so valuable that over the course of the 
sale they accounted for the bulk of the 
record-shattering $34.1 million total? 

One reason is that the von Hirsch 
treasure, previewed in this column in 
the June 1978 issue of Architectural 
Digest, was the last great collection in 
private hands. And, for Medieval ob- 
jects, there just are not any, of the 
quality of those in the London sale, 
likely to come on the market again. 

Robert von Hirsch, who was ninety- 
four when he died, a year ago, was the 
last of the great collectors to whom the 
world’s treasures were not wall art— 
not even the old masters of the Renais- 
sance—but cabinet art, what the Ger- 
mans call Kleinekunst, literally “little 
art.” Kleinekunst are the tiny things that 
could be kept in velvet-lined boxes of 
rare woods, or in glass-doored cabi- 
nets and vitrines, or, in the case of 
drawings and etchings, in drawer after 
drawer of specially built cabinets. 

1ere were great American collec- 
f Robert von Hirsch’s stature; 


continued on page 56 





ABOVE: [he Mosan enamel medallion, circa 1150, 
brought $2,260,000 at Sotheby’s auction of the 
von Hirsch collection. This is a record for a work 
of art other than a painting. r1cHt: Giovanni di 
Paolo’s The Branchini Madonna, 71%" x 36%”, 
sold for $920,000, a record for the artist. 





asove: One of three surviving bronze Roman- 
esque candlesticks, 4” high by 8” wide, brought 
$1,020,250, a record for any English work of art. 





aBove: One of a pair of Mosan enamel arm 
ornaments believed to have belonged to Emperor 
Frederick | Barbarossa. It was sold by Sotheby’s 
for $2,040,500. ricHt: An 11th-century ivory 
relief of Christ, 9%”’x5%”, brought $1,168,650, 
which is a record for a Byzantine work of art. 
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Sculpture by Lenox 










The Lenox Crystal Gi 
new collection 
clarity and character. 
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THE ROLF BENZ COLLECTION 


No. 201 Chair * No. 201A Ottoman +» Shown below in reclining position 





Cy Mann Designs” 


DESIGN BUILDING + 979 THIRD AVENUE (at 58th St.) NEW YORK CITY 10022 * 212-758-6830 r 
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D&D BLDG., a THIRD AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CA. 9O069 
10 NE. 39th ST, MIAMI, FLA. 33137 

1200 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 60654: 


ATLANTA / BOSTON / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DENVER / HOUSTON / MINNEAPOLIS. 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY, MICH. / WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LONDON / PARIS / BRUSSELS/ ROME / HAWAII / PUERTO RICO Y CANADA 
ALL DESIGNS INN IN WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS, STOCK NN PRC LOL ES 
“Chayyn Eahrice“(Crande” “Plaid Pigalle” — Wallcoverina-“Lotus”. 





INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


continued from page 52 


J. P. Morgan, most of whose Medieval 
art is now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, was one. And Henry Walters, of 
Baltimore, left a magnificent treasure 
and the money to build and maintain 
the Walters Art Gallery, to house it. 
There was George Blumenthal, the 
banker, whose collection also went 
to the Metropolitan Museum; and 
Richard Weininger, a New Yorker, 
whose Renaissance sculptures were 
auctioned by Christie’s in London, 
when the time came for them to be 
sold, because there were so few collec- 
tors in America to compete for them. 

While there are still some pieces of 
Medieval art in the United States that 
may one day come on the market, they 
are mainly in the hands of dealers, 
who have kept the best for themselves, 
or they are scattered in small private 
collections. Medieval art is not one in 
which today’s art lovers can hope to 
build a major collection. But Renais- 
sance art is another story. The vast 
treasure of wall art, prints and draw- 
ings and cabinet art of the Renais- 
sance, which makes Florence such a 
magical city, is still very much on 
American and European markets. 

In spite of the fact that art periodi- 
cals in the United States pay so little 
attention to anything earlier than the 
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ne of the paintings in Robert von Hirsch’s 
ion of Impressionist art was Pissarro’s 
Paul Cézanne, which sold for $556,500. 


eighteenth century, the general public 
has an insatiable interest in the trea- 
sures of the past—great archaeological 
finds, and objects from the Medieval 
world and the Renaissance. When we 
consider the exhibitions that have gen- 
erated the greatest public response in 
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Albrecht Diirer’s Trintperg is a watercolor drawing, 6%” x 8%”, of the church of St. Apollinaire 
of Piedcastello. The word “Trintperg”’ is inscribed in pencil on the verso. It was sold for $1,177,600. 


This magnificent 
marquetry and 
parquetry dressing 
table was made by 
David Roentgen 
and dated 1769. 
Dated pieces are 
extremely rare, 
and this one sold 
for $371,000. 
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recent years, we find that they all 
generally those dealing with early cul! 
tures—the great collections from 
China, the Tutankhamen treasure} 
Scythian gold, and Pompeian remains; 

Perhaps Everyman is telling u 
something about collecting. 0 
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Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 


Canadian as A blend of Canadas finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram PSS Co., NY.C. 





mod. BOGO 
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YORK, D & D BLDG., 979. THIRD AVE., 212-688- 2020/LOS ANGELES, PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER/213- 659-7044 /MIAMI, 3750 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 305-573-0800 
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Pictured below is our Heirloom Ltd pattern, Act I, with the mirror look of silver. Our Act II pattern is the same design, but with the softer loo) 
of pewter. For a sample teaspoon, specify Act I or Act II and send your name, address and $1 to: Oneida Ltd., P.O. Box 1, Oneida, N.Y. 1342] 


_ Look again, it’s stainless. 
No other silversmith has mastered the art of making 
stainless look so much like sterling. 


CIONEIDA 


Oursilversmiths’ mark of excellence 





| y Though not quite as large as their living counterparts, our two moss green jade 
=| Youll adore our 


mammals measure 12% inches high. Very large specimens indeed! Together 


' their collective dignity will overwhelm your environment. Both possess moving 
two pet elephents 


qualities of inherent strength and subtle gentleness. These 19th Century pets will 


o Ms H make unparalleled companions. They're fully house trained.and will never 
despite their size. 





eee stray from their elaborately carved bases. The pair is yours for $400,000.00. 
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COLLECTORS UGh@ Sibir 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


ELMER BISCHOFF’S 
Two Women in Ver- 
million Light is one 
of the most illus- 
trative examples 
of the work of the 
i ; ete a California School, 
we er a 1950s-nurtured 
group of artists whose style is typified 
by imaginary seascapes and land- 
scapes that also include bold human 
figures. Bischoff and David Park, 
Hassel Smith and Richard Dieben- 
korn—artists, musicians and close 
friends who comprised this school— 
met during that era for weekly jazz 
sessions; only Bischoff has maintained 
their distinctive approach. See page 75. 





THE COMMODE, OF fas JPTry 
chest of drawers, 
was developed in 
the early eigh- 
teenth century as 
a mode of stor- 
age in addition 
to the cabinet or chest form; André 
Boulle popularized it. This Louis XV 
example is made of highly polished 
wood, in a bombé shape. Since it is a 
provincial piece, raised carving is used 
to enliven the surface and give it style, 
rather than the more expensive lac- 
quers, ormolu and marquetry that 
adorn Paris-made furniture of the pe- 
riod. Both the type of local wood and 
the design characteristics help to locate 
the particular French province in which 
a country piece was made. See page 75. 


THOUGH MORRIS 
Broderson paints 
quickly, his ob- 
jective works are 
based on innu- 
merable prelim- 
inary drawings. 
Born deaf, the 
Los Angeles art- 
ist seems to spend his soundless hours 
in continual preparation. While stead- 
fastly evolving in both technical and 

nceptual proficiency, Broderson has 
-d a distinctively personal vocab- 
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ulary. His use of a contraposition of 
breathtaking colors is exemplified in 
this still life titled For Joan. See-page 78. 


THE BREAKFAST 
table pattern in 
Thomas Chip- 
pendale’s eigh- 
teenth-century 
catalogue of de- 
signs provided : 
the model for this mahogany piece; 
later, such tables came to be called 
Pembroke—after the name of a woman 
who ordered one from Thomas Sher- 
aton. The form is free-standing, with 
two short drop leaves and a center 
drawer; this circa-1770 table is unusual 
in that a crisply pierced chinoiserie- 
motif apron replaces the drawer. At- 
tributed to Thomas Elfe (1719-1775) 
of Charleston, it is representative of a 
Chippendale-type design. See page 108. 


THIS LIKENESS of 
the home/studio of 
Robert Indiana, in 
Maine, is atypical 
of American artist 
Lowell Nesbitt’s re- 
cent work; he is 

; best known for his 
seemingly photographic paintings of 
huge flowers. Nesbitt’s work has 
evolved from Realism, which he re- 
garded as “continuous technical train- 
ing,” through semi-Abstract and Cub- 
ist periods, to his current organic mode. 
“Change is an impetus for working,” 
Nesbitt has said. “Proteus has always 
been a favorite of mine.” See page 114. 


WITH GOoD humor, 
Francisco de Goya 
(1746-1828) paint- 
ed this portrait of 
Maria Teresa Caye- 
tana de Silva (1762- 
1802). The great 
Spanish artist de- 
picted the beautiful 
duekees of Alba in a personalized 
Mannerist style, with an elaborate 
coiffure that approximates an Iberian 


























































headdress, and wearing a gow 
wrapped with hieratical crimson sask 
es. Goya placed a diminutive dog { 
her feet and extended her hand | 
point at the famous inscription thi 
seemingly is written in the sand at he 
feet: “A la Duquesa de Alba Fro. d d| 
Goya 1795.” See page 125. 


A BRILLIANT tap- 
estry, one of a 
set of nine, was § 
woven after a 
cartoon by Fran- 
¢ois Boucher 
(1703-1770) 
and other noted 
French artists, at the Gobelin tapestr 
factory. During the reign of Louis X\ 
in France, the Gobelin and Beauvai 
factories represented the epitom! 
of that handwoven fabric form 
These pictorial examples are actuall' 
woven trompe |’oeils—made to ap 
proximate damask-covered walls, eacl 
detailed with moldings that surroun¢ 
an oval painting hung from ribbox 
garlands. Boucher’s sensuous motif: 
of gods and goddesses. typify the life 
and manners of his time. See page 126. | 
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THESE DEEP plates are examples of eigh- 
teenth-century Meissen Kakiemon- 
motif porcelain. Early in that century, 
under the patronage of Augustus the 
Strong, Johann Friedrich Béttger de- 
veloped a kaolin clay body which, 
when fired, could take a highly vit- 
reous glaze. The ware, produced in 
Meissen, Germany, was often decorat- 
ed with motifs copied from imported 
Oriental porcelains. Extensively imi- 
tated were the refined designs of 
Sakaida Kakiemon, a seventeenth- 
century Japanese potter whose factory 
at Arita produced enameled porce- 
lains adorned with asymmetrical flow- 
ers and abstract shapes. See page 179.0 
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They have so little 

time for each other. 

Yet when they're 

together, time stops. 

And they turn to Cointreau. 
With its hint of orange, 
Cointreau glows—slowly 
turning opalescent on the 
rocks, brilliantly clear 
straight up. Give it as a gift, 
share it. The Slow Glow 


of Cointreau. 
IMPORTED FROM FRANCE. 
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Cointreau Liqueur. 80 Proof. Renfield 
Importers, Ltd. ©Cointreau Corp., 1977 
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POUR FROM 


THE REIGNING 


AVANCE Be 


Flatware and holloware: 
that needn't bear a name to be 


instantly recognized as Buccellati. — 


Their design, color and crafts- 
manship are hallmarks enough 
for identification. 

You can choose from 22 
patterns of flatware, all in open 
stock, and priced from $125.00 
for a four-piece luncheon place 
setting. 

And we urge you to visit your 
nearest Buccellati dealer to leaf 
through the master catalogue, 
showing the world’s most 
renowned collection of silverware. 

For store nearest you, Call toll 
free 800-325-6400. 


BUCCELLA 
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Using Contemporary 
Themes with Authority 


A Michael Taylor Rendition in Los Angeles 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR 
ARCHITECTURE BY JERRY LOMAX 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 





MUTED COLORS, mirrors, bare polished 
floors seem to float in transparent 
space, and light—clear, lucid light— 
becomes a tangible element. The 
cool greens of close stands of trees 
and long stretches of lawn enter the 
house through mirror reflections. 
For the sophisticated eye, here is 
exhilarating space and sense of scale, 
a delicate play of light and shadow, 
the stimulus of art undistracted. But 
these are not inviolate interiors for a 
hushed and select few. This is the 


apove: A lacy Chinese elm shades the 
entrance to a suburban Los Angeles home 
that Michael Taylor redesigned for a lively 
family of five. tert: A sumptuous 
banquette and an angular travertine table 
seem to float, on recessed bases, above 
bleached oak flooring in the Living Room. 
An epoxy and fiberglass work by Tom 
Holland stretches across a mirrored wall, 
which augments the clean minimal look as it 
extends space and reflects light. On the 
tabletop is a bronze by Michael Steiner. 


home of a contemporary couple with 
three vigorous children. Life is lived 
fully in these clean crisp spaces. 
“It’s cheerful and it’s fun,” says 
interior designer Michael Taylor 
about this most recent of his studies 
in simplicity. “We did it in a month 
and a half—the complete remodeling 
and installation. It’s something that 
can be done if everyone is working 
together. When you’re working with 
creative people—people who want 
something original—then sparks fly!” 
The house is in Brentwood, a ver- 
dant oasis in west Los Angeles, and it 
is the third that the San Francisco- 
based designer has arranged for this 
same responsive family. The first was 
seven years ago: a lovely and contem- 
porary Beverly Hills house that sim- 
ply became too large and too difficult 
to maintain with small children in 
residence. Next came a compact 
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beach house, in which Michael Tay- 
lor explored some of the simplifica- 
tions that increasingly distinguish his 
work. Now, in a thirty-year-old 
Brentwood house, his concepts of 
simplicity are carried still further. 
For several years, Mr. Taylor, one 
of the most influential of American 
designers, has been turning his inter- 
ests toward a décor characterized by 


basically simple elements—natural 
materials, pale neutral tones, light- 
weight furniture with removable 
covers, and indoor plantings. 
Michael Taylor is a designer who is 
not comfortable with carte blanche: 
“Everything I know, I’ve learned 
from the needs of the people I work 
with. Meeting their needs is how I 
learn most effectively what to do. 





Other Living Room views illustrate the 
clarity of the décor—a transparent harmony 
of light and space, of pale tones and natural 
materials. asove: A Charles Arnoldi work, . 
done with tree branches and acrylic paint, 
adds depth as well as artistic dimension to a 
mirrored wall that reflects a glimpse of the 
pool terrace and verdant garden. opposite: 
Mr. Taylor designed the overscale chairs and 
ottoman in faux stone—seemingly massive, 
yet comparatively lightweight, waterproof 
fiberglass. They are covered, as is all the 
seating, in removable white duck. 














“The owners of this Los Angeles 
house are geared to the contempo- 
rary world. They are not interested in 
antiques. If I showed them an eigh- 
teenth-century piece and mentioned 
its current price, they’d say, ‘We 
could have a Diebenkorn for that! 
Give us something that’s new.’ ” 

For a gregarious life filled with art, 
the designer stripped away all nones- 


sentials within the house. The exist- 
ing interior spaces were bland, and 
Michael Taylor could well have pro- 
vided a new architectonic sense. In- 
stead, he created an interior shell 
where, in effect, walls and formal 
boundaries seem to disappear. 

Oak floors were installed through- 
out, polished and left bare. All walls, 
ceilings, woodwork—except for living 





room and dining room beams—and 
brick fireplaces, were painted white. 
Curtains and blinds were eliminated 
from virtually all windows. “I'd 
rather have the money spent on art,” 
remarks the designer. “I like win- 
dows to be treated architecturally, 
controlled as an architectural ele- 
ment.” With the windows and glass 
doors stripped, the newly created 
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gardens by landscape architect War- 
ren Waltz became richly evident 
from almost every part of the house. 

But, it occurred to Mr. Taylor, why 
only look out at the garden? “We had 
this marvelous garden that was more 
exciting than any color scheme we 
could devise with fabric and paint. 
And it was living color.” So all rooms 
were strategically mirrored—even the 


backboard of the kitchen counter. 
Now the gardens seem to fill the 
house, each glorious view multiplied 
through bare windows and doors. 
Transparent and reflective, the 
spaces have lost their literal dimen- 
sions. Furniture was designed by 
Michael Taylor to exploit this ethere- 
al quality, and everything is white or 
neutral. The living room banquettes 


and travertine table seem to float on 
recessed bases that belie their sub- 
stance. All upholstered furniture 
throughout the house is covered in 
removable white duck, and these 
down-filled pillow-piled pieces seem 
buoyantly suspended in space. 

The scale surprises. That, too, is a 
Michael Taylor hallmark. Interesting 
to realize, for example, is the amount 








ABovE: The mirrored Dining Room is 
dominated by a six-panel Sam Francis 
lithograph. Leather-covered stainless-steel 
chairs surround the travertine-topped table, 
while large flax plants soften the hard- 
surface simplicity. ABOVE RIGHT AND RIGHT: 
Views of the Kitchen reveal the continuity of 
a design that admits maximum light and 
celebrates uncluttered space. Undraped 
windows and mirrored panels under wall 
cabinets permit outdoor greenery to color 
the room. The tree-branch wall sculpture is 
by Los Angeles artist Charles Arnoldi. 
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of seating accommodated within the 
modest proportions of the living 
room. It is actually little more than 
twenty feet wide and twenty-four 
feet long, yet over thirty people can 
be seated comfortably in what ap- 
pears to be a sparsely furnished 
room. The scale surprises again in 
the size of the individual pieces the 
designer has brought together. He 


tricks the eye by positioning over- 
scale pieces in small spaces, and 
these large pieces paradoxically suc- 
ceed in increasing the sense of space. 

The designer’s simplifications are 
hardly simple. The spareness is filled 
with movement, and a special intel- 
ligence is at work. Pots of spiky green 
flax tangle with mirror images of the 
birches and magnolias and great Chi- 


nese elm outside the house. A ceiling- 
height wood construction mounted 
before a mirrored wall makes a lacy 
overlay in the living room. The 
spaces scintillate, refusing to reveal 
their actual limits. Boundaries seem 
to have vanished, and the quicksilver 
simplicities of Michael Taylor seem 
to reverberate without end. 0 

—Lois Wagner Green 








apove: The freshness of white duck, basking 
in abundant light through undraped 
windows and French doors, energizes the 
tailored Master Bedroom design. The 
mirrored headboard wall reflects a painted 
brick fireplace wall that demarcates an 
adjacent study overlined by a long narrow 
Kenneth Noland canvas. Coconut palms in 
soy tubs, and a large quartz formation, add 
natural touches. ABOVE RIGHT AND RIGHT: 
Opposite perspectives of the totally private 
garden validate the reason for making the 
interiors so responsive to the exterior. 


Transparent and reflective, the spaces have 
lost their literal dimensions. 





Background for a Novelist 


Thomas Tryon’s Manhattan Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CLIVE WILSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


apove: Designer Clive Wilson chose a color palette for Thomas Tryon’s fourteen-room Manhattan 
penthouse apartment that purposefully enhances the author’s cherished possessions, such as the 
Richard Diebenkorn painting in the Living Room. The Manhattan skyline view is framed by deep- 
toned Clarence House velvet draperies. opposite above: The Entrance Hall/Projection Room appears as a 
large light gallery, which showcases a 1st-century Roman marble torso, and paintings by the designer. 
Mirrored folding doors to the dining room visually lengthen the space. opposite r1cuT. In the Living 
Room, an Elmer Bischoff painting and a Louis XV Provincial bombé chest form a pleasing vignette. 














AS A BACKDROP, the compelling excite- 
ment of New York City provides a 
perfect setting for the apartment of 
novelist Tom Tryon. Designed by 
Clive Wilson, it embodies a theme of 
comfort and versatility threaded with 
glamour. The apartment is stream- 
lined and modernized, and yet it 
conforms carefully to the writer’s 
personal tastes and evokes many as- 
pects of an earlier era. Styled more in 
keeping with a large home or resi- 
dence than with a city dwelling, the 
apartment emphasizes the magnifi- 
cent skyline views encompassing the 
length and width of Manhattan. 
Thus, the comfortable feeling of gen- 
erous space is immediately achieved. 

Requiring total privacy for his 
work, Mr. Tryon writes primarily in 
the master suite, which is a dark 
Proustian retreat of lush brown vel- 
vet. A secret passageway, behind a 
movable wall of books in the library, 
links it to the master bedroom so that 
the rest of the apartment—and the 
activities of the household—can easi- 
ly be avoided. A bedside refrigerator 
provides sustenance during the writ- 
er's long creative spells, periods that 
can—and often do—last for many 
days of necessary total seclusion. 

To create an atmosphere that re- 
flects the dramatic and dynamic per- 
sonality of its owner, Clive Wilson 
arranged numerous striking vi- 
gnettes within each room of the 
apartment, unifying them with a sen- 
sitive color theme, often taken from 
the notable artworks of Elme: 
Bischoff and Richard Diebenkorn. 

“Clive uses the blandest of color 
values first,” says Mr. Tryon, ‘and 
then color is added, as in the case of 
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The velvet-wrapped Library denotes a change in mood and a richly functional oasis for creativity. 
aBove: A balanced seating arrangement features a gentle landscape from the Hudson River School 
illuminated by Hansen wall lamps. The lacquer table from Charles R. Gracie rests on a 17th-century 
French needlepoint rug from Stark. opposite aBove: The glorious view through glass doors, across a 
rrace, extends to the skyscraper-backdropped lake in Central Park. opposite riGHT: Mr. Tryon uses a 
massive Regency hunt table as a desk; on it is an 18th-century French papier-maché terrestrial globe. 
Bookshelves conceal a passage to the master bedroom suite. Blinds by Levolor Lorentzen. 
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the green tones in the Diebenkorn 
painting in the living room.” 

“It was an exercise in color con- 
trol,” explains the interior designer. 
“No one room stands out. Everything 
is in gray, beige and brown tones, so 
that the rooms are a background for 
the possessions gathered in the 
course of Mr. Tryon’s rich and full 
life. People and emotions color a 
room, and within this context I was 
certainly, and quite naturally, trying 
to express the owner's personality.” 

A sophisticated apartment, it is a 
masculine space, punctuated with 
luxurious artifacts and personal trea- 
sures, which denotes great flexibility, 
an appreciation of the contemporary, 
and a reverence for the antique. 

Clive Wilson indicates that his de- 
sign approach was established from 
the outset: “It was my responsibility 
to open an enormous and quite 
gloomy space that had been un- 
touched for over forty years, and to 
create a variety of work and enter- 
tainment areas—each with a specific 
mood and designated purpose. I was 
to incorporate furnishings from a 
home in Hollywood and a New York 
townhouse in the morning room.” 
There are echoes of a former beach 
residence Mr. Tryon had, as well, in 
California. In a very real sense the 
apartment is a summation of two 
successful careers, both as an actor 
and as an author—the distillation of a 
productive and interesting life. 

“Each room is a total change of 
mood from the other, and the owne 
wanted the apartment to reflect as 
much drama and glamour as possi- 
ble, while also creating an atmo- 
sphere conducive to entertaining. He 











has guests in groups that range in size 
from intimate to large gatherings of 
fifty or more. Also he wanted no two 
rooms to be alike in theme.” 

The seventeenth-floor tower apart- 
ment now shows many inventive 
ways of maximizing the panorama. 
The use of mirrored window allows 
the visitor a view from wherever he is 
seated. “I found that the exciting 
background of Manhattan helped 
heighten the dramatic feeling of the 
interiors, instead of competing with 
it,” says the interior designer. Guests 
are further beckoned to the expan- 
sive terrace surrounding the apart- 
ment, from which they annually view 
the New Year’s Eve fireworks sky- 
rocketing over Central Park. 

“One of the really marvelous 
things about Clive Wilson’s talents,” 
says Mr. Tryon, “is that he does a 
. fantastic eclectic mix with a lot of 
elements that I’m not even aware of. 
It’s so skillfully done that you’re not 
aware of a ‘look.’ Instead, all the 
rooms have a wonderful and com- 
fortable feeling that strikes you im- 
mediately when you enter them. 

“You ‘see, he is making a very 
personal statement—not so much his 
own statement, but a statement for 
me. The rooms seem to envelop you. 
They don’t engulf you with a feeling 
of decoration or artificiality.” 

Looking back at his work for Mr. 
Tryon, the designer says, with his 
own brand of personal finality: “It 
has to work. It must reflect the human 
experience and function both in 
practical terms and in a decorative 
way. There must be the reality of this 
kind of balance in every room.” 0 

' —Gerrold Turnbull 





...a space that denotes great 
flexibility, an appreciation of the contemporary, 
and a reverence for the antique. 
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opposite: Dramatic contrast and Oriental inspiration suffuse the Dining Room. 

Inked canvas screens create an alcove effect for a Morris Broderson watercolor and 

a shell table adorned with Japanese dolls. An antique American shawl-pattern paisley, 
used as a tablecloth, harmonizes effectively with tobacco leaf-patterned china. 

Blinds by Levolor Lorentzen. asove: The Master Bedroom’s warm enclosed 
atmosphere suits the writer’s penchant for creative seclusion. Moiré, striped silk 

and a Kent Bragaline shell-printed fabric accent suedecloth-wrapped walls. 






























































Illusion and Reality in Mexico 
Spanish Colonial Charm in San Miguel de Allende 


ILLUSION always has had a silver lin- 
ing in San Miguel de Allende, an 
almost make-believe village hidden 
in the hills some two hundred miles 
northwest of Mexico City. 

More than three centuries ago 
Spanish silver barons built splendid 
palaces here, a safe two days from the 
constant threat of mutiny and upris- 
ing among Indians laboring in the 
fabulously rich mines of Guanajuato. 
But it was here, while attending 
dances in those same palaces, that 
Ignacio Allende and others plotted 
the Mexican Revolution of 1810, 
against Spanish domination. 

Even the Spanish illusion of safety 
in the San Miguel of Ignacio Allende, 
however, had its silver lining. The 
grand palaces still stand and are still 
occupied. They form the inspiration 
for so many other buildings in San 
Miguel de Allende that this most 
charming of Mexican villages has 
gained fame as a brilliant jewel of 
Spanish Colonial architecture. 

The hillside town itself is a fanciful 
illusion—a small village apparently 
plucked from the seventeenth cen- 
tury and dropped into the geographic 
center of modern Mexico. There are 
no factories, few automobiles, no 
smog-smothered skies. On Sunday 
and Thursday evenings young peo- 
ple still stroll around the garden in 
the center of town—girls in one direc- 
tion, boys in another, both flirting 
shyly—just as they did three hundred 
years ago. And everywhere, in pri- 
vate homes and public buildings, 
there is Colonial architecture. 

The man who knows as much 
about this architecture as anyone in 
town, and who, in fact, is largely 
responsible for the continued appre- 

tion of Colonial interiors, is Fran- 
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aBove: Traditional stone waterspouts accent the adobe facade of the Spanish Colonial-style 
residence that designer Francisco Garcia Valencia built for himself on a cobblestoned street in the 
quiet Mexican village of San Miguel de Allende. opposite: Wide arched galleries along both angles 
of the L-shaped structure expand the living space as they open to a half-acre of luxuriant garden. 


cisco Garcia Valencia. An architec- 
tural and interior designer who has 
practiced in San Miguel de Allende 
for years, he has built, renovated or 
designed the interiors of thirty-eight 
of the town’s residences. 

“Tl admire all styles of architecture, 
but what I really like is Colonial,” he 
says. “Probably because I’m com- 
pletely in love with San Miguel de 
Allende. But there is more to it. This 
type of architecture gives a man pri- 
vacy, and at the same time it enriches 


his spirit. The thick adobe walls shut 
out the world; the thick walls envelop 
aman and allow him to be his private 
self. But those walls often surround a 
patio or open onto a garden, and a 
man’s spirit can soar up through the 
opening, right to heaven itself.” 

His appreciation for both Colonial 
architecture and illusion have been 
brought to fruition in his own home 
in San Miguel de Allende. The house 
is on a cobblestoned street facing 
French Park, an enormous expanse of 





greenery near the center of town that 
once belonged to the conde de Baeza, 
one of the Spanish operators of the 
Guanajuato mines. Enter through 
carved Colonial doors from the state 
of Chiapas, and illusion takes over. 
“Many people come to visit, and at 
first glance say this is a large house,” 
says Senor Garcia Valencia. “But ac- 
tually, it is not! It’s all a trick, an 
illusion, a large-scale trompe |’oeil.”’ 
The illusion of grand proportion is 
created by a wide covered terrace, or 


gallery, which runs the full length of 
both angles of the L-shaped house. 
The two-story residence has only 
3,225 square feet of enclosed space, 
but the open galleries, facing a half- 
acre of manicured gardens from both 
levels, seem to double that area. 
Inlaid brick ceilings of the galleries 
on the main level are supported by 
antique columns and graceful arch- 
es—all in the best tradition of Span- 
ish Colonial architecture. On the 
second level the open galleries con- 


tain gardens of potted plants for the 
airy studio and the guest room. 

On the living room gallery a pair 
of fanciful wooden carousel horses 
prance near equipales—the familiar 
rustic Mexican table and chairs of 
pigskin stretched over wooden 
frames—grouped before a warming 
fireplace. The mantel of the fireplace 
is the cornice from a Colonial church 
in Puebla, and it dictates the architec- 
tural shape of the chimney. “We live 
right here, most of the time,” says 











opposite: An area of a slate-floored gallery 
serves as a much-utilized outdoor Living 
Room. The stone chimneypiece once was a 
cornice of a Colonial church. Spirited 19th- 
century carousel horses appear to prance 
nearby. 1. On the second floor, the Studio 
overlooks a verdant park. Victorian-style 
mesquite chairs surround the lava-stone 
table base. 2. Sunshine through an octagonal 
skylight floods the Kitchen—“‘the soul of the 
house,” says Sr. Garcia Valencia. The plant- 
topped brick island conceals wall ovens, and 
supports baskets that serve as vegetable 
bins. 3. Antique pillars and a brick Gallery 
ceiling affirm the Colonial heritage. 4. In the 
Master Bedroom, costume-jewelry crowns 
whimsically adorn the massive headboard. 
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Senor Garcia Valencia. ‘“Outside, 
even on cold nights, we’re comfort- 
able, because we sit before the fire. 
“I know San Miguel de Allende so 
well and have done so many houses 
here that I understand how to let the 
sun work for me. I located the house 
to bring the sun to me when I want it, 
and to send it away when I don’t want 
it. The morning sun takes the chill off 
my bedroom, coming in through a 
bay window facing the garden, and it 
warms this whole gallery at breakfast 
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time. But in the afternoons, when the 
sun is hot, it has moved to the other 
side of the house, and the gallery is 
always shaded and cool.” 

He also located his house for light. 
The L-shaped residence is backed 
into a corner of the property, in order 
to leave all possible space for large 
gardens. Sometimes only two feet 
separate the house from high walls 
surrounding the property, but that is 
enough to permit light to enter from 
both sides of every important room. 














“T located the house 
to bring the sun to me 
when I want it, and to send it away 


when I don’t.” 


tert: An urn-shaped fountain plays on the luxuriant lily pond that graces the high-walled garden; 
abundant plantings are both indigenous and imported. asove: Potted daisies form a colorful 
garland of blooms along the graceful sculptured stairway leading to the studio terrace, sheltered 
by an awning of muslin, while bright geraniums, and ivy, cascade from the studio balcony. 


Space and light are not the only 
illusory elements of this magical 
house. In the living room, stone post- 
and-lintel constructions surround 
French doors, and decorative stone 
figures and garlands hang on the 
walls. They must be touched to make 
certain they are really trompe l’oeil— 
all executed by John Beadle, who 
lives near San Miguel de Allende. 

Much of the furniture in the house 
is genuine antique Colonial, but 
much more was designed by Fran- 


cisco Garcia Valencia to look antique. 
In the dining room, for example, an 
eighteenth-century sideboard made 
in Guanajuato is used to display a 
collection of antique pewter. But the 
dining table and chairs were de- 
signed by the owner himself and 
turned out in his studio. It is difficult 
to tell what is old and what is new. 

His house, then, is surely an illu- 
sion set in a make-believe village—an 
exciting exercise in making entertain- 
ing sport of time and reality. 0 
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“I saw the space as 
a sheltering and all-embracing form.” 


— Paul Rudolph 


LIVING in a loft space has become 
an increasingly viable alternative to 
the more conventional solutions to 
urban living. And the movement, 
which began essentially as a re- 
sponse to the rich potential of 
obsolete industrial buildings in Man- 
hattan, has now fanned out to all parts 
of the country—particularly into those 
regions with a solid heritage of nine- 
teenth-century factory, warehouse 
and institutional buildings. Most of 
these are capable of yielding unex- 
pected bonuses in terms of light, 
space and general commodiousness. 

One of the most exciting recent 
conversions is the transformation of 
the top floor of a plastics factory in 
New Rochelle, New York into the 
spatially complex and visually fas- 
cinating living space of Gary Strutin. 
The owner of both the building and 
the business it houses, Mr. Strutin 
wanted a living environment that 
would serve as a retreat from the 
noise of the two manufacturing 
floors as well as an unusual and 
intelligent way of dealing with the 
challenge of two thousand square 
feet of more or less untouched space. 

Where he differs from many loft 
owners—who usually piece together 
their own ad hoc worlds—is in his 
understanding of the fact that even 
relatively simple square footage car- 


PRECEDING PAGES AND LEFT: Platforms, conceived 
by architect Paul Rudolph, create sleek levels 
of interest for Gary Strutin’s New Rochelle 
loft residence. Sloping wall divisions and 
recessed incandescent strip lighting along 
the platform perimeters add dynamic 
tension, while exposed beams and pipes 
bring realistic contrast to the dramatic 
contemporary atmosphere. An antique kilim 
rug colors the Living Area, and hanging 
plants soften the nearby window walls. 
Subtle, textured interior finishings, selected 
by designer Cloud Rich, serve to merge the 
essentially built-in décor with its angular 
environment. The neon arrow is by George 
Bobby Jones; the line drawing is by Louis M. 
Ponderosa; graphic by Maxwell. 


ries the potential for many different 
solutions. He decided to commission 
Paul Rudolph, an architect he had 
worked with on furniture commis- 
sions, and whose work he both ad- 
mired and understood. The result is a 
collaboration that, while not without 
its difficulties, has produced a highly 
individualistic vision of how best to 
use these vast and promising terrains. 

Paul Rudolph describes the begin- 
nings of the project in his usual crisp 
way: ““My objectives were actually 
quite simple. I saw the space essen- 
tially as a retreat from the activity of 
the other floors; I saw it as a shelter- 
ing and all-embracing form, and I 
wanted it to be coherent and struc- 
turally unified.” Mr. Rudolph has 
long admired the balance and sim- 
plicity of Mediterranean hill towns. 
“There a community is organically 
whole. The buildings are all related 
to each other and joined together by 
a network of pedestrian areas, weav- 
ing between buildings and serving to 
blur the divisions between—let us 
say—a roof or a courtyard. A house is 
not treated as a free-standing struc- 
ture but as part of an urban system. I 
was naturally trying to do the same 
thing, but on a far smaller scale, of 
course, for Mr. Strutin.” 

To achieve this intimacy Paul 
Rudolph devised an intricate, yet ex- 
tremely logical and functional, series 
of passages, levels and enclosures— 
all possessing the vitality of an urban 
fragment, while at the same time 
providing a remarkably sustaining 
environment for day-to-day domes- 
ticity. Simplicity is at the heart of the 
architect’s reasoning: ‘‘Materials and 
colors were kept to a minimum. | 
specified carpeting for all the walls 
and floors, because | believe that— 
given the cost of good finished car- 
pentry today—it makes more sense to 
simply cover everything. It gives a 




























































feeling of luxury and coherence, 
without requiring costly workman- 
ship.” For the most part using ply- 
wood and acting as his own con- 
tractor, Mr. Strutin followed Paul 
Rudolph’s plans—although there 
were no working drawings in any for- 
mal sense, according to the architect. 

Four steps take the visitor onto the 
level of the gallery, and the beginning 
of a unique spatial experience. On 
the gallery level is a platform that 
wraps around two sides of the entire 
loft and is flush with the bottom of 


he windows. The living room ap- 





pears sunken, but it is actually not, 
while the bedroom is a completely 
enclosed structure, extending prow- 
like into the living room. Lighting is 
set into the platform structure 
around the living room and around 
the outer platform, and it contributes 
dramatically to the total effect of the 
complex of forms. It seems a silent, 
mysterious and even hieratic world. 
There is a dynastic Egyptian quality, 
which is reinforced by the choice of 
carpet color—a desert beige—and by 
the forms of the walls, many of them 
sloping at an angle of 17% degrees. 


A view from the Entrance Area takes in the 
upper-level Dining and Kitchen Areas. A 
mirrored wall in the background extends the 
oblique space. Lightly scaled stainless-steel 
dining chairs, covered in Clarence House 
suede, and plexiglass bar stools, are from 
Axius Designs. The angular bases of bar and 
dining table echo the room’s slanting walls. 


In order to preserve the integrity of 


the original shell, Mr. Rudolph spec- 
ified that the entire complex of plat- 
forms, walls and enclosures was—as 
far as possible—to be a free-standing 
structure. In fact, with the exception 
of the closets in the bedroom, the 
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The Master Bedroom is enclosed by the 
sloping partitions, upholstered in sound- 
muffling wool carpeting, that characterize the 
unique total design. Carefully selected 
accessories include an Indian embroidery 
rug, which adds an element of delicacy and 
colorful detail, a wall hanging by Ellen 


Hauber and a fiber painting by Peter Mack. 


newly constructed parts of the loft 
are never in direct contact with the 
original dimensions—even though 
they occasionally come tantalizingly 
close. “There was a satisfying quality 
about the space as it was. I wanted to 
respect that,” says the architect. 
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After Paul Rudolph presented his 
design, and after it had been ex- 
ecuted, Mr. Strutin decided to bring 
in interior designer Cloud Rich to 
make some modifications. More 
often than not, these took the form of 
additions, rather than physical al- 
terations. Mr. Rudolph seems re- 
markably relaxed about Mr. Rich’s 
contributions, and certainly they 
leave the spirit of the architect’s work 
intact and harmonize perfectly. 

“Tl added a couple of rather hand- 
some kilim rugs,” explains Mr. Rich. 
“Tl designed a few pieces of furniture 


in plexiglass with Gary Strutin and, 
in general, I feel that I respected 
Paul’s work—which I admire tremen- 
dously—while at the same time mak- 
ing it a more congenial space for Mr. 
Strutin and his children.” 

Naturally the last word should go 
to Gary Strutin, for he is the one who 
must live with decisions made by 
architect and interior designer. His 
assessment of the result is clear 
enough: “I really use the space. It’s 
both tranquil and exciting, and | 
think it’s a complete success.” 0 

—David Halliday 





























Undoubtedly, the most aristocratic of the Art 
Déco designers was Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann. His furniture equaled the superb 
work that had been done for the 18th- 
century French court. asove: Typical of 
Ruhlmann’‘s ensembles is this design for a 
1920s bedroom, with its overscale cylindrical 
lighting fixture, low-slung beds, and 
draperies, hung from cornices, creating 
vertical emphasis. Courtesy, Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, New York. ricut: Ruhlmann’s taste 
for monumental simplicity is evidenced by 
the chairs and table in this installation for a 
1923 salon. His design for wallpaper 
demonstrates his versatility. Courtesy, The 
Brooklyn Museum, New York. opposite 
aBove: A rare portrait of Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann. opposite: Dressing table, 
RuhImann, 1930. Crystal, macassar, chrome; 
27’ high by 51” wide. The table’s heavier 
geometric shape is typical of RuhImann’s 
later work. Alain Lesieutre Gallery, Paris. 
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Antiques: 
A Retrospective 


of Ruhlmann 
Homage to a Master of French Design 


TEXT BY MARTIN BATTERSBY 


TWENTY YEARS AGO the name of Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann 
was almost totally forgotten, and his furniture—once 
described by the critic Raymond Eschollier, in 1925, as the 
greatest masterpieces of twentieth-century cabinetmak- 
ing—was virtually unsalable. But around 1960 there arose 
a growing awareness of the merits of the artifacts of the 


* 1920s, following a previous reassessment of the earlier Art 


Nouveau style. Ruhlmann’s creations were rediscovered, 


_ and there evolved from the dusty limbo of the unappreci- 
_ated a growing realization of their qualities. Inevitably 


their prices increased to the point of equaling, and even 
exceeding, those of the finest eighteenth-century pieces 
ith which his work had been favorably compared. 
Ruhlmann was born in Paris, in 1879, and tantalizingly 
ittle is known of his family background and early life. He 
eceived some training in painting and design—but not in 
cabinetmaking or furniture design, which is surprising, in 
light of his later career—and he appears to have made 
some pieces of furniture for his own use that attracted 
vorable attention. Even his close friends seemed to have 
o knowledge of his circumstances before 1910. 
Ruhlmann made his debut as a designer at a particu- 
larly favorable and exciting moment in the history of the 
decorative arts in France. After the collapse of Art 
Nouveau, due to inept commercialization of the style, 
there followed a period of stagnation in the applied arts. 
In the absence of a prevailing idiom, there was a reversal to 
timid pastiches of eighteenth-century styles, which were 
less likely to fall abruptly out of fashion as Art Nouveau 
had done. The advent of Serge Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes, 
with their daring use of brilliant color and lavish orna- 
mentation, brought to Paris a new and exciting sensation, 
which made an immediate effect. One ballet in particular, 
Schéhérazade, with its exotic designs by Léon Bakst, de- 
cisively influenced the decorative arts after its first perfor- 
mance in 1910. Avant-garde circles were intoxicated by 
the jewellike clashing colors enhanced by the lavish 
ornamentation of gold and silver, and an enthusiasm for 























the richness and luxury of Bakst’s mythical Orient swept 
Paris. On a more practical level, an exhibition of German 
decorative art from Munich, held in the same year, revived 
the concept of an interior conceived in an entirely con- 
temporary manner, with no references to the past, by a 
single designer or by a group working in close collabora- 
tion. For the first time, the term ensemblier was used to 
denote such a designer. Antiques and period reproduc- 
tions became unfashionable as Art Déco emerged almost 
overnight as a style. Coincidentally there happened to bea 
corps of young and inventive talents in all fields of the 
arts, able to demonstrate their versatility. 

It was at this period that Ruhlmann first attracted the 
attention of discerning patrons, by the originality of form 
of his furniture and the sumptuousness of his concepts. 
From 1910 on, he created a number of pieces—a commode 
in amboyna, with a striking motif of a chariot inlaid in 
ivory; another, also in amboyna, with an allover design of 
overlapping circles in ivory set off by silver mounts; and 
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ABOVE: Sévres vase, Maurice Gensoli, 
designed by Ruhlmann, 1925. Sévres 
porcelain; 9’ high. RuhImann’s vase designs 
customarily incorporated conventionalized 
flowers, spirals and circles. Alain Lesieutre 
Gallery, Paris. ricut: Liquor cabinet, 
Ruhlmann, circa 1922. Macassar ebony with 
ivory inlay; 51” high by 35” wide. In 1916 
Ruhlmann invented a motif that was to 
become almost a signature: delicately curved 
and tapering legs, generally finished with 
ivory feet. Combined with his consummate 
craftsmanship was his use of exotic materials 
and finishes. Galerie Félix Marcilhac, Paris. 


his most elaborately decorated piece, a chiffonier in 
macassar ebony, with a large vase of flowers in an oval 
panel, also exquisitely inlaid with ivory. This dates from 
1916, and was so admired that the Musée des arts 
décoratifs commissioned a copy for the permanent collec- 
tion, and another version was acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum, in New York. In 1916 he also invented a 
motif which was to become almost a signature in the galbe 
en fuseau—a slender reeded and tapering leg partly incor- 
porated into the main structure and generally finished 
with an ivory foot. By this time his highly individual style 
was established. Combined with consummate craftsman- 
ship was the use of rare and costly veneers: macassar 
ebony, amboyna, violetwood, burr walnut, amaranth, 
black ebony, cherry and rosewood. Their somber rich- 
ness, enlivened by delicate inlays of ivory, in lines, dots 
and circles, was set off by panels of tortoiseshell, fine 
leather or shagreen. He used silk tassels to replace metal 
handles on the more fragile pieces intended for boudoirs. 
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Ruhlmann was known for never being without a 
sketchbook, in which he put down with a fine nervous line 
his ideas, whether for furniture, carpets, light fittings, 
textiles or complete ensembles. After the establishment of 
the firm Etudes de Ruhlmann et Laurent, in the rue de 
Lisbonne, in 1919, these sketches were translated under 
his watchful eye into scale drawings, which in turn were 
rendered into full-size drawings for his craftsmen. He 
ensured having the finest craftsmen in Paris by the simple 
expedient of paying more than any other company, and is 
said to have been a kindly but firm employer. 

As can be seen from his sketches, Ruhlmann used the 
repertoire of motifs common to his contemporaries—ova] 
or octagonal panels; fluted vases overflowing with conven- 
tionalized flowers; spirals; and, in his textiles, rich glowing 
colors—but his use of them had an elegance and distinc- 
tion peculiarly his own. After 1925, when Art Déco gave 
way to the newly fashionable geometric austerities of 
Modernism, his use of applied ornamentation dimin- 





ished, and there was more emphasis on the restrained 
beauty of veneers defining the rather more massive forms 
of his later pieces. In the late twenties he combined wood 
with metal, eschewing the banality of the Bauhaus- 
inspired tubular metal with a chrome finish, in favor of 
silver, brass or steel with a lacquered finish. 

The 1925 Paris Exhibition was the showpiece of Art 
Déco, and, incidentally, its swan song. The most pres- 
tigious exhibit was undoubtedly Ruhlmann’s ‘Pavillon 
d’un collectionneur,” in which he collaborated with the 
most esteemed artists and designers of the day. In a 
handsome building by Pierre Patout, adorned with sculp- 
tures by Joseph Bernard and Henri Marret, and magnifi- 
cent wrought-iron work by Edgar Brandt, there was, in 
addition to that of Ruhlmann, furniture by Henri Rapin 
and Francois Jourdain, textiles by Stéphany, ceramics by 
Decoeur, Lenoble and Decorchement, lacquer by Jean 
Dunand, silver by Jean Puiforcat and paintings by Jean 
Dupas. It was a treasure house of Art Déco masterpieces. 





Ruhlmann fashioned his chairs with an 
accent on comfort: subtle curves with sleek 
contouring. The development of the Art 
Déco style effected a change in form, and 
armchairs became lower and deeper. 

tert: Cathedral armchair, Ruhlmann, 1925. 
Macassar ebony and ivory with chrome feet; 
41” high by 27” wide. Alain Lesieutre 
Gallery, Paris. asove: Desk chair, Ruhlmann, 
circa 1920. Amboyna veneer, leather, silver, 
bronze; 29%” high by 194” wide. Courtesy, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 








For the rest of his comparatively short career, Ruhlmann 
enjoyed the patronage of private clients such as David- 
Weill, Rodier the textile magnate, Voisin the automobile 
manufacturer, Ducharne, from whose looms at Lyons 
came superb silk fabrics, the marquis of Cholmondeley, 
Indian princes and many others, while he received the 
official patronage of the Palais de l’Elysée, the French 
Chamber of Commerce, and commissions for the decora- 
tion of embassies and town halls. He also decorated the 
Paramount Cinema in Paris, two theaters, the luxury liner 
Ile-de-France and the Yardley showrooms in London. 

In 1933 Ruhlmann died suddenly, mourned by his 


asove: Bed, Ruhlmann, circa 1922. Loupe de 
thuya; 24” high by 81” wide by 43” deep. 
The somber richness of this exotic wood is 
enlivened by delicate inlays of ivory. Galerie 
Maria de Beyrie, Paris. ricHt: Commode, 
Ruhlmann, circa 1922. Loupe de thuya; 38” 
high by 45” wide. A similar item was in 
Ruhlmann’s “Pavillon d’un collectionneur”’ 
at the 1925 Paris exhibition. Galerie Maria 
de Beyrie, Paris. opposite: The Living Room 
of the Bettencourt residence in Paris (shown 
in the November/December 1975 issue of 
Architectural Digest), designed by Serge 
Royaux, features Ruhlmann furniture. 


widow, who had played an active part in his career, and a 
host of friends in artistic circles. It can be said that the 
tireless pursuit of the finest qualities in design was the 
mainspring of his life. He even designed his Delage 
automobile, his clothes and his shoes. In order that his 
reputation should not be diminished after his firm hand 
was no longer in control, the house of Ruhlmann and 
Laurent was closed after his death, according to his 
wishes. And so an elegant era of design had ended. 0 





Martin Battersby, internationally known as a trompe l'oeil painter, 
writes on the decorative arts. He is the author of The Decorative Twenties. 
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San Francisco Original 
Creating a Feeling of Rare and Personal Charm 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DORRIT EGLI 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


THE LADY OF THE HOUSE seems the very 
model of San Francisco chic—a cool 
slender blonde with an elusive accent 
and a great personal sense of style. It 
would not be unexpected to find her 
in a sophisticated setting. Perhaps ina 
cool chrome interior, perhaps against 
some chinoiserie background. 

Here she is, instead, in a rambling 
clapboard pre-earthquake San Fran- 
cisco house—with chintz sofa and 
wing chairs pulled up close to a tile- 
faced fireplace in the living room, 
and a billiard table in the dining 
room. Here she is, the singular Dorrit 
Egli, abundantly at home with a large 
brindled dog, a litter of kittens, and 
the murmurous sound of doves from 
cages and dovecotes situated upstairs 
and down. She presides in a setting 
framed_ by flourishing ferns and 
palms and a giant rhododendron, 
which seems a natural continuation 
of the fantasy jungle in the Italian 
primitive panel hanging in the gar- 
den room of the house. 

Natural is the operative word for 
Dorrit Egli. Warm, gregarious, ad- 
venturesome, she is an interior de- 
signer whose work appears to direct- 
ly mirror her spirit. In her own house 
everything is generous and easy and 
spontaneous: “I hope I never leave a 
‘decorated’ house behind me. That’s 
not what I want to achieve at all.” 

Danish born and bred, she came to 
interior design—and to the United 
States—by way of apparel fashion. 
Her fashion career brought her first 
from Denmark to Rome, where she 
designed for the Fontana sisters for 
three years. Then some visiting Cali- 
fornians urged her to consider living 
in San Francisco. ‘““Why not?” was 
her characteristic response, and ex- 
cept for a fashion design interlude in 
Hong Kong, she has been based in 





Though interior designer Dorrit Egli has 
rejuvenated her fifteen-room clapboard 
house in San Francisco, it maintains a time- 
mellowed turn-of-the-century spirit. Lert: In 
the Living Room, the lavish use of floral 
fabric, baskets and large plants complements 
the warm oak-paneled atmosphere; a wide 
doorway opens to the garden room. The 
painted 19th-century Austrian chest holds 
one of a collection of antique candlesticks. 
ABOVE: Sisal carpeting updates the traditional 
architecture of the oak-paneled Entrance 
Hall, while the stained glass window adds a 
collage of color. Appointments include a 
Bokhara rug, one of a pair of ivory-inlaid 
ebony chairs, and a French téle urn on the 
newel post. A Chinese lamp illuminates the 
leather-topped English desk. 
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‘liage and fruit, the design motifs in 
entury Italian painting, augment the 
od of the Garden Room. Carved 

iirs, upholstered in striped fabric 

m $ nandré, and a daybed, covered 
her fabrics, contribute vibrant 

arge glass Italian antipasto jar 


| 


placed on the table serves as an aquarium 


San Francisco since the early 1960s. 

While she was working as a fash- 
ion consultant in San Francisco, inte- 
rior designer Val Arnold asked her to 
decorate a hotel ballroom for a char- 
ity dance. The morning after the 
party he offered to take her into his 
own establishment—“to make me a 
decorator.” She worked with him for 
seven years, before launching her 
own design firm five years ago. 

Just prior to changing careers, 





Dorrit Egli found her hilltop house in 
a neighborhood that retains a rare 
country mood in manicured San 
Francisco. The roomy old houses of 
the neighborhood are arranged 
around a park that is conventionally 
clipped and groomed on one side; 
but on the side that faces her house 
there is an overgrown forest of red- 
wood and eucalyptus trees that 
seems an extension of the greenery 
that presses right up to the curve of 





the large living room bay window. 
With its large fireplaces, bay win- 
dows and rich paneling, the house 
exudes a warmth and friendliness 
that the designer has made her own 
in an entirely unselfconscious décor. 
It is a house designed for comfort, 
where seating areas are arranged 
conveniently for conversation, for 
reading, for musing over the pan- 
orama of city or garden. Studded 
amidst the seating, on tables and in 
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cabinets, are miniature collections: 
crystals, ivories, and stones. 

Dorrit Egli is a collector: ‘Since | 
was a child, from the moment I had 
pocket money, I bought things. Any- 
thing—small paintings, little ivories. 
And that hasn’t changed. You 
wouldn’t believe how many of the 
things in my house go back to when | 
was eighteen years old. I brought 
things I loved with me, from my 
family home. They’ll always stay.” 


In the Dining Room, ceiling m« 

panels of Honduras mahogany « > strong 
architectural emphasis and fram k wall 
upholstery by J. Robert Scott; the same 
fabric is used on rattan chairs. Firelight from 
candles and hearth enhances a collection of 
family silver. An antique Danish painting 
hangs above the marble fireplace. 





There is, for example, a painted 
armoire in the living room, an Aus- 
trian work dating from 1803. “It has 
traveled with me like a snail’s house, 
all over Europe—and finally to the 
United States.” In the designer’s up- 
stairs workroom there is a curious 
sofa, which has also been a constant 
companion over the years. The piece 
goes back to sixteenth-century Den- 
mark, when the Danes ‘made square 
sofas out of big clothing chests.” The 
sofa upholstery was recycled from 
the sturdy straw-filled bedcovers that 
accompanied these early sofas de- 
signed specifically for sleeping. 

The interiors of Dorrit Egli’s house 
have come together in a slow, evolu- 
tionary way: “When | am able to find 
something that I like a little more 
than something I have, then I some- 
times change things. But basically I 
keep the things I’ve had for years.” 
One recent acquisition, however, is 
the sixteenth-century Italian primi- 
tive panel in the garden room. 

But looking for treasures is part of 
any interior designer’s life. The 
ample cane and reed dining chairs, 
which suggest turn-of-the-century 
vacation houses, for example, were 
“bought in a San Francisco auction, 
when auctions were still fun to go to. 
I don’t know what they are.” 

The common denominator is the 
interior designer’s instinctive sense 
of style and her predilection for the 
mellow. ‘I like traditional wood 
pieces with contemporary sofas and 
chairs,” she says, “a mixture of liv- 
able elements. I like to work with 
both traditional and contemporary. 
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“T love fabrics, and I love to put 
colors and textures together. There’s 
not such a big difference between 
designing clothes and designing inte- 
riors, when you come right down to 
it. The transition is easy.” Nor are the 
transitions difficult from room to 
room within her own house. A mood 
is sustained, and the personality of 
the designer prevails—from the flow- 
ered chintz of the living room to the 
stylized batik in the dining room. 

She rejoices in her surroundings, 
not simply in her sentimental family 
furniture and recent acquisitions, but 
in her ferns; in the great rhodo- 
dendron that survived a fire to flour- 
ish as never before; in her birds and 
animals. Her favorite time and place 
in the house is morning in the garden 
room. “I have breakfast here every 
day, because this is where the sun 
comes first. I look at my birds, to see 
what they are doing. Mister Brindle, 
who is half Great Dane and half 
greyhound, is on a daybed.” 

It is this cheerful and comfortable 
spirit that imbues her work. “When 
people come to my house and say, 
‘Oh, I could live here,’ it makes me 
very happy. Then I feel I have 
achieved what I wanted.” 

—Lois Wagner Green 














A Regency faux-bamboo bed, circa 1820, 
establishes the Edwardian tone of a 
Bedroom. The pastel tone of the flowers in a 
Kandahar rug extends to the walls and 
quilted cotton doorway draperies. A painted 
hospital lamp with basket shade illuminates 
the delicate hand-sewn bed linens and 

table drape. Displayed on the table are 
orchids, baskets and some of Miss Egli’s 
collection of antique compasses. 
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Historic Houses: 


Middleton Place Annals 


On the Ashley River near Charleston 


NO SOUND IS EVER LOST, it has been 
said. If so, Middleton Place, on the 
Ashley River near Charleston, South 


Carolina, must retain innumerable 
echoes of history: the liquid sound of 
Indian canoes on the water; the mea- 
sured tramp of British boots; the 
boom of cannon from Fort Sumter; 
the crackling of flames; and at the 


last, the rumble of the earthquake 
that toppled the burned-out walls of 
the great house and dried the lakes 
and waterways of the gardens. 

Not just the structure itself, nor the 


sures it may contain, make a 


interest historically. Fas- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S.WHITE 


cinating as these may be, as tangible 
evidence, it is the people who have 
lived there—the impact of individual 
lives upon their times—that intrigue 
and inform us. Certainly the house at 
Middleton Place, now the domain of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Duell, is rich in 
all of these aspects. 

The house was already standing in 
1741—although there is no record of 
the year it was built or the name of 
the architect—when Henry Mid- 
dleton came there with his bride, 
Mary Williams, whose dowry it was. 

Henry and Mary Middleton’s 
family eventually numbered five 










sons and seven daughters. In 1755, 
needing additional space, they added 
a library and conservatory on one 
side, and a ‘“Gentlemen’s Guest 
Wing” on the other. 

The gardens, which had been laid 
out by Henry Middleton soon after 
his marriage, were among the most 


beautiful of the time, and Middleton’ 


Place was noted as a hospitable fam- 
ily seat. But it was by no means a life 
of insular elegance and idle pleasure 
that the Middletons led. They seem 
always to have been caught up in 
national events. For a time, during 
the Revolutionary War, British troops 











opposite: The house at Middleton Place, near 
Charleston, stands surrounded by sweeping 
lawns and landscaped gardens. Added to the 
main house in 1755, it is the only part of the 
residence to withstand both the Civil War 
and the devastating earthquake of 1886. 
ABOVE: The small water-powered Rice Mill 
stands on the banks of its own expansively 
proportioned pond. vicNETTE opposite: Mare 
and foal graze near the stableyards, under 
two of Middleton’s famous live oak trees. 





held Middleton Place, and it was 
here that the terms for surrender and 
withdrawal of the troops from South 
Carolina were accepted. 

The history of the Middletons is, 
in essence, a history of the United 


States. The first American-born 
Middleton, Arthur, born in 1681, in 
Charleston, led the movement to 
overthrow the Lords Proprietors. His 
son Henry, also a Revolutionary 
leader, was president of the First 
Continental Congress; Henry’s son 
Arthur was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; his son Henry 
was governor of South Carolina, and 
United States minister to Russia. 
And Henry’s son Williams was a 
signer of the Ordinance of Secession. 

Septima Sexta Middleton, whose 
portrait by Edward Marchant hangs 
in the dining room, is said to have 





been given the name because she was 
the seventh child and sixth daughter 
of Arthur and Mary Middleton. But 
another and more intriguing th« 
is that her name commemor. 


“’76" and the roles play by het! 
family in the American Revolution. 

As with most plantations along the 
river, there were two approaches to 
Middleton Place. Guests arriving at 
the river entrance walked between 
the butterfly lakes, up green terraces 
and through parterres to the great 
brick mansion, set on an east-west 
axis with the river. The land ap- 
proach revealed wide lawns and an 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Lending a stern presence to the Music Room, the portrait of Czar Nicholas I was acquired by Henry Middleton when he 
was United States minister to the court of St. Petersburg, in the 1820s. A boxwood flute with ivory mounts is placed near an English 
mahogany duet stand. American Empire furniture rests on an Aubusson rug. opposite: A portrait of the Arthur Middleton family, 
painted in London by Benjamin West, circa 1771, graces the Main Room. The Chippendale-style breakfast table is attributed to Thomas 
Elfe, an important Charleston cabinetmaker known for his elaborate fretwork. A late-18th-century English lady’s workbox rests on a 
Sheraton-style sofa covered in Scalamandré fabric. ror: In the Dining Room, the early-19th-century painting of the Bay of Naples, over 
the mantelpiece, was taken from Middleton Place by a Union officer, and later returned. American Hepplewhite-style chairs attend the 
English banquet table. asove tert: Each basket of the English silver epergne on the dining room table is chased with the Middleton family 
coat of arms. ABOvE RIGHT: The family coat of arms appears also on the inside of a Rococo bread basket, made in London, in 1815. 
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encircling drive bordered with mas- 
sive pines and live oaks. 

By 1860 Middleton Place must 
have been at the height of its fame 
and beauty. But Williams Middleton, 
who had inherited the property from 
his father, was increasingly involved 
in Secessionist activities, and the 
Civil War was to doom the great 
plantation. In February of 1865, 
Union troops looted and set fire to 
the buildings. Only the guest wing 
was left in condition to be restored, 
and ultimately it became the family 
residence after the war. 
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the final devastating blow, toppling 
the standing walls of the main house 
and the north wing. The guest wing 
alone survived the quake. For years, 
then, Middleton Place was aban- 
doned, serving only as a local curi- 
osity to people who came up the river 
to picnic and “see the.ruins.” 

In the early 1920s, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Pringle Smith, having inherited 
the property, began the restoration of 
the guest wing and the gardens. To- 
day the house is a distillation of the 
glories of the original mansion. The 
rooms are small, by contrast, but 
the exquisite furniture and silver, the 





aBove: The Summer Bedroom is arranged to 
afford cool air on hot evenings. The “rice” 
bed—so called because of the rice fronds 
carved in the posts—was made in Charleston, 
circa 1800. Draped with mosquito netting, 
and with headboard removed, it was often 
positioned in the middle of the room to 
catch the river breezes. opposite: Another 
bedroom is in “winter dress,” with a toile 
fabric by Scalamandré. A mahogany clothes- 
press stands near an American wing chair. 


paintings by such artists as Benjamin 
West, Thomas Sully and Henry In- 
man, as well as by several members 
of the family, tell much about the 
lives and careers of those who were a 
part of the grace, the elegance and 

















...a distillation of the glories of the original mansion. 


the drama of Middleton Place. 
“When we began the restoration,” 
says Charles Duell, who inherited 
the property from his grandparents 
the Smiths, “we had many of the 
original pieces in Charleston— 
among them, the rice beds, the 
Thomas Elfe table, some of the 
paintings—but we sent word to all of 
the family connections here and 
abroad, asking them to send any 
heirlooms they felt belonged here.” 
Two Benjamin West paintings, be- 
lieved to be portraits of Henry and 
Arthur Middleton, came from a 
ninth cousin, Lord de Saumarez, in 


England. Other pieces came from 
Italy, from descendants of Williams 
Middleton’s son Arthur, who had 
married an Italian countess. 
Sometimes the plantation build- 
ings themselves yielded unexpected 
treasures. A brass-studded leather 
trunk, bearing the name plate of 
Henry Middleton, was found when 
one of the barns was being razed. The 
trunk was filled with clothing authen- 
ticated as dating from the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. A yellow 
silk vest and breeches appear to be 
those shown in the Benjamin West 
portrait of Henry Middleton. 
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A Registered National Historic 
Landmark, Middleton Place is open 
to the public throughout the year. 
The Duell children, racing to the 
stables to see a new-born foal, o 
jouncing hilariously on that Charles- 
tonian fixture the joggling board, are 
the ninth generation of the family to 
reside here. They seem charmingly 
symbolic of the vitality and sense of 
family continuity that so often spark 
the restoration of old houses rich in 
history and tradition. 

—Margaret Redfield 














For views of the gardens at Middleton Place, 
see Architectural Digest’'s October 1978 issue. 








ARKCHITECTURAL DIGEST yy ieiie. 


Robert Indiana 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY GERARD MURRELL 
AND MICHAEL HALSBAND 
TEXT BY JOHN LORING 

















Robert Indiana’s attire evokes a brash 
American idiom; his artworks inspired the 
design of his needlepoint vest made for him 
by artist Shelley Lieberman. opposite: The 
artist’s works are displayed in the first-floor 
Gallery of his five-story residence/studio in 
a loft building on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side. aBove: Sections of ship’s masts, used as 
beams in 19th-century warehouses, now 
serve as incomplete sculptures, punctuating 
the space of the fourth-floor Living Area. At 
left is the paper maquette by William Katz 
for Mr. Indiana’s original LOVE sculpture. 


ONE ART cRITIC calls it a “place of 
personal myth supported by a thou- 
sand artifacts.” Its complexity in- 
spired another to term it “Blooming- 
dale’s on the Bowery.” But seen from 
whatever point of view, the interiors 
of the hundred-year-old building 
where Pop artist Robert Indiana lives 
and works are a most surprising and 
magical mixture of art and common 





objects. Every detail interrelates in a 


carefully conceived assemblage 
whose construction follows the 
guidelines of the artist’s own blend 
of obsessive reminiscence, romanti- 
cism, taste for coincidental corre- 
spondences—and eye for the inherent 
strangeness of commonplace images. 

“Everything that ever happened to 


text continued on page 120 
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On the fifth floor, the cavernous space is 
adroitly divided and personalized as living 
quarters for the artist. opposite: A Lowell 
Nesbitt canvas in the Dining Area depicts 
Robert Indiana’s 19th-century summer 
home/studio, once an Odd Fellows Hall, at 
Maine’s Penobscot Bay; above it is a wooden 
emblem from another such hall. The street 
sign recalls the East River location of Mr. 
Indiana’s former studio. aBove LEFT: Plant- 
topped low bookcases demarcate the 
sparingly furnished Living Area. Above the 
enclosed 19th-century American bookcase is 
a shaped canvas by Charles Hinman. ABOVE: 
An intriguing assortment of memorabilia 
fills an old secretary, including 19th-century 
children’s blocks and cast-iron banks. The 
real oil can is a tribute to “what raised me— 
my father worked for Phillips 66,” explains 
the artist. ‘Those gas station signs—red and 
green against a blue sky—account for the 
colors in my LOVE paintings.” Lerr: Mr. 
Indiana found the Victorian bed for his 
Sleeping Area, in a waterfront loft. Many 
prominent artist friends are represented in 
the arrangement of small works. 
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Two views of the Painting Studio, part of the fifth floor, illustrate the clarity and functional simplicity of 
the space against a backdrop of elegantly proportioned windows, underlined by neat rows of bright 
paint. opposite: The painting is a unique diamond-shaped 1972 Autoportrait by Robert Indiana. aBove: 
Salvaged wooden capitals from demolished 19th-century Manhattan waterfront warehouses constitute 
the rudimentary base for a large painting surface. “All of my paintings for over twenty-one years have 
been done on that table,” says the artist. The large poster celebrates New York’s City Center. 
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above: Against a large spot-lighted wall of the second-floor Drawing Studio, fanciful silhouettes of dancer 
Louis Falco form a fascinating juxtaposition of negative and positive space. At left, a stencil of brown 
wrapping paper faces the figure cut from that stencil, which was the basis for the lively banner at right. 


opposite: ‘This is where | make my drawings, where I execute my papiers collés,” says the artist, of the 


clean uncluttered space in the Drawing Studio. The posters, both 1968, herald a Falco concert in Aspen, 
Colorado, when Mr. Indiana was artist in residence there, and his first museum retrospective show. 
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The objects and furnishings 


are as much a part of his identity as his highly 
autobiographical paintings. 
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me—with a few exceptions—is right 
here,” he says. There are shelves 
filled with ephemera: Indiana-brand 
cigar boxes and Indiana coin banks, 
recalling his native namesake state; a 
“66 Motor Oil” can and a “666 Cold 
Preparation” box, along with sym- 
bols of the highway and its signs that 
were so central to his childhood. 
There is an ordinary road sign that 
reads YIELD, and a set of children’s 
number blocks. There are what he 
labels “some of the most felicitous” 
copies of his famed LOVE image, as 
well as many reminders of his former 
studio on the East River’s Coenties 
Slip, the now vanished birthplace of 
so much major American art of the 
1960s. There are two trunks and a 
roll-top desk left over from the trunk 
factory that formerly occupied the 
space Indiana uses for living. ‘“Overa 
period of time, things have accumu- 
lated, and I’m a keeper. | just don’t 
discard things,” says the artist. 

Much of this might seem trivial 
were Robert Indiana not the artist 
who made it possible to see the 
power and poetry of trivia in the 
twentieth-century American land- 
scape; to see the strength of details 
and images that are easily overlooked, 
but which have an extraordinary po- 
tency in guiding our reactions. 

Who among us is not conditioned 
by the shared landscape of signs? We 
surrender to inverted yellow tri- 
angles and stop short for red hex- 
agons; we cautiously look both right 
and left at the sign of an X; and we 
share an overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion with printed numbers. The 
protracted investigation of these 
commonplace markings—at once so 
evident in the regulation of our lives, 
and yet so mysterious and even ex- 
otic when viewed objectively—is at 
the heart of Robert Indiana’s big, 
plainspoken tough paintings of hard- 
edge and bright clarity, whose proc- 





lamations EAT, YIELD, LOVE, TILT, 
ERR, 1, 2, 3, 4, have become part of 
the landscape of American art. 

A parallel interest—what Robert 
Indiana calls his “out-and-out ro- 
mantic, hopelessly sentimental and 


nostalgic’ side—celebrates such 
things as the uniquely American po- 
etry of the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
steam locomotive and the Ford 
Model T, along with the incantatory 
names of American towns. 

And both sides are amply repre- 
sented in the interiors of the artist’s 
building on New York’s Lower East 
Side. The paintings, prints, posters 
and sculptures populate, in their pe- 
culiarly mechanomorphic way, every 
space of the building, and each of the 
neatly ranged objects refers to an 
aspect of the artist’s personal history 
in a way that is clearly autobiograph- 
ical yet totally relevant to a heritage 
or experience shared by Americans. 

Extraordinarily, much of this ma- 
terial that substantiates the Indiana 
myth, and is part and parcel of its 
silent ritual, has been gathered ex 
post facto to fill in gaps, to complete 
the web. The “ancestral” Victorian 
bedstead was found on Coenties 
Slip; the souvenirs from childhood, 
Route 66 and the home state were 
also added in adult life; and even the 
two blue and white street signs from 


the slip were bought after the artist 
had moved to his present Bowery 
address. “I would have loved to have 
climbed up a lamppost and stolen 
them, but I didn’t,” says Robert Indi- 
ana. “I had to go to a fancy store and 
pay about fifty dollars apiece.” 

There are, of course, personally 
requisitioned relics of Coenties Slip, 
like the two pot-bellied stoves, hold- 
ing ferns; the old wooden capitals 
that support a studio worktable; and 
the sections of masts and beams that 
the artist has translated into totem- 
like constructions— “poetic evoca- 
tions of that which doesn’t exist 
anymore,” the artist calls them. And 
among these could be numbered 
other bits of urban archaeology such 
as the massive terra-cotta lintel from 
a nineteenth-century building, which 
serves as a dining room console, and 
an old oak bench, which Robert Indi- 
ana likes to think came from a dis- 
mantled Third Avenue E] station, 
although he concedes that it may 
only be from a Bowery mission. 

While the objects and furnishings 
are “found,” each in its place seems 
the inevitable rediscovery of some 
mislaid part of the artist’s personal 
traditions. They are as much a part of 
his identity as his highly auto- 
biographical paintings—and a part of 
the American Experience and the 
American Dream, as well. 

Robert Indiana and his interior 
landscape have taken “intimate pos- 
session” of each other. He draws on its 
details, and they in turn are imbued 
with significance by their inclusion in 
his world. There is a governing re- 
spect for the ordinary, which the artist , 
metamorphoses into the extraordi- 
nary, allowing it to take on an inherent 
natural dignity. There is everywhere 
evidence of the continuing ritual 
through which Robert Indiana again 
and again has turned private experi- 
ence into public symbol. 0 





“Everything that ever happened to me— 
with a few exceptions— is right here.” 
—Robert Indiana 


opposite: The painting Stable was done for Mr. Indiana's first one-man show at the New York gallery 
by that name, in 1962. Says the artist: “I was not trained to make posters, so at first I painted 
them, instead.” The milk can is a simple paean to his Irish ancestry. asove: Three of the five electric 
signs for the twenty-foot-high sculpture mural The Electric Eat, fabricated for the New York World’s Fair 
of 1964-5, rest against a wall of the unimproved third floor, which serves as a sculpture studio, 
storage area, and potting shed for the abundance of plants throughout the building and on the roof. 
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FOR MORE THAN a century and a half, 
the Liria Palace, in Madrid, has been 
the principal residence of the dukes 
of Alba, and today is the home of the 
present duchess of Alba. The name 
of the palace, however, is derived 
from the Liria family, who initially 
constructed the building. 

The first duke of Liria was James 
Fitzjames, duke of Berwick. He was 


the bastard son of James, duke of 
York—later King James II of En- 
gland—and Arabella Churchill, sister 
of the first duke of Marlborough. In 
addition, he was a marshal of France 
under Louis XIV, and in this capacity 
took part in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. For his services, 
Philip V, first of the Bourbon kings of 


The Collectors: 
At the Liria Palace 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 















tor: The Duchess of Alba pauses before one 
of several portraits Goya painted of her 
ancestor and namesake, the Duchess 
Cayetana. asove: Built in the 18th century, 
Liria Palace has been the main residence of 
the Alba family since the 19th century. Duke 
Jacobo, father of the present Duchess 
Cayetana, began restoration of the imposing 
structure after it had been set afire during 
the Spanish Civil War; his daughter has 
continued to fill it with treasures. OpPosiITE: 
Family portraits adorn the upper gallery of 
the domed Main Staircase Hall. 
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top: The majestic proportions of a marble-floored Reception Hall are ennobled by a Gothic 
tapestry, one of a series of nine, called Troya de Grande, that belonged in 1485 to the first duke of 
Alba. asove: The silk-upholstered walls of the richly appointed Italian Salon are double-hung with 
paintings by Italian masters: Fra Angelico, Perugino, Titian, Véronése, del Sarto, Raphael, Bellini, 
Maratti and others. RIGHT AND Cover: The luminous 1795 likeness of Duchess Cayetana, a noted 
18th-century beauty, provides the piéce de résistance of the Goya Salon; she is purposefully 
pointing to Goya’s signature. Other family portraits, including five canvases by Antonio Rafael 
Mengs, alternate with mirrors that act as relief; all are underscored by framed miniatures. The 
Empire mahogany and ormolu desk displays Chinese mineral trees, snuff bottles and objets de vertu. 


Spain, conferred upon him the addi- 
tional title of Duke of Liria. 

The Alba family itself, of course, 
goes back much further in history. It 
came into being in 1430 and, in fact, 
within a few years Don Fernando 
Alvarez de Toledo was granted the 
title of Count of Alba, and his son 
Don Garcia was made duke in 1472. 
The family flourished until the early 


years of the nineteenth century, 
when the beautiful Duchess Caye- 
tana de Alba died without issue. In 
consequence, because of a family 
relationship, all titles and properties 
of the Albas passed to their cousins, 
the dukes of Berwick and Liria. 

In the last third of the eighteenth 
century, the dukes of Berwick and 
Liria had built their own palace in 





Madrid, designed by Ventura Redri- 
guez, famous architect to the kings of 
Spain. Thus, after the death of the. 
Duchess Cayetana, in 1802, the Liria 
Palace became the principal home of 
the Albas. During the Spanish Civil 
War (1936-39) the palace burned, 
but fortunately the majority of its 
magnificent art and furnishings and 
collections was saved from the 


flames. After the war, Duke Jacobo, 
father of the present duchess, made 
up his mind to rebuild the palace, 
though unhappily he did not live to 
see the conclusion of the work. 

In a speech given at the inaugura- 
tion of the new palace, the present 
duchess of Alba admirably described 
her father’s motives: ‘At no time did 
it ever cross his mind that the recon- 


struction would give him simply the 
pleasure of owning another palace.” 
The responsibility that the task of 
restoration put upon his shoulders 
and those of his descendants has a 
far greater significance. A superb his- 
torical monument has been given 
back to the city of Madrid. 

The present duchess is named 
Cayetana, after her eighteenth-cen- 


tury ancestor, and she is reputed to 
have more titles than the queen of 
England. Like the earlier Cayetana, 
she is an only daughter, and thus 
similarly duchess of Alba in her own 
right. She is most attractive, blonde 
and vivacious, and she has five sons 
and a daughter. A widow for some 
years, she recently was married to the 
respected Director General of Music 
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in Spain, who is Don Jesus Aguirre. 

She is a great connoisseur in the 
field of art, and she is particularly 
knowledgeable about painting. Her 
interests hardly end here, for she is a 
great devotee of music and an excel- 
lent flamenco dancer as well. In addi- 
tion, she is a consummate equestri- 
enne, and also spends endless hours 
working for important charities. 
Nevertheless, she manages to find 
the time to care for and increase the 
great collections in her palace. Not 
long ago—among other canvases— 
she acquired a Renoir and a Picasso. 

However, perhaps the most no- 
table and unique aspect of the Alba 
collection is that so much of it is 
_ closely tied to the history of the 
family itself. In the sixteenth century 
no less an artist than Titian painted 
the portrait of the Great Duke of 
- Alba, a famous general who was gov- 
ernor of Flanders. And, of course, 
everyone is familiar with the passion 
Goya entertained for the eighteenth- 
century Duchess Cayetana. He paint- 
ed innumerable portraits of her, and 
her features can often be found in 
other works by the great Spanish 
artist. Legend has it that he painted 
far more than her face, and the two 
famous canvases now in the Prado— 
La Maja vestida and La Maja desnuda— 
seem to confirm the fact. 

Along with the Goyas in the Liria 
Palace are many works by Win- 
terhalter, court painter to the Em- 
press Eugénie, wife of Napoleon III 
of France. Eugénie herself was a sister 
of the Duchess Paca de Alba, and 
Winterhalter painted many portraits 
of her, now in the Liria Palace. The 
renowned artists Sotomayor and 
Zuloaga, among others, painted like- 
nesses of the parents and grand- 
parents of the present duchess, and it 
is evident that for centuries the most 
famous artists have portrayed various 
members of the Alba family. 

In addition to the great art specifi- 


There can be no doubt that 
this palace of the Albas is one of the 
finest houses in Europe. 


cally concerned with the family, 
there are innumerable canvases by 
the best painters of almost every 
period and almost every country. 
From Spain there is work by Velaz- 
guez and Zurbaran, El Greco and 
Murillo; from Italy, Fra Angelico and 
Raphael, Veronese and Guardi; from 
Holland, Rubens and Rembrandt; 
from England, Gainsborough and 





The opulent Salon called Los Amores de los 
Dioses is named for the thematic central 
medallions of roseate 18th-century Gobelin 
tapestries designed after cartoons by 
Boucher; the tapestries supply color and 
architectural definition in the room. opposite: 
Louis XV furnishings are illuminated by a 
pair of French porcelain urns, which conceal 
up-lighting, and a Rococo bronze chandelier. 
The fauteuils flanking the kingwood bureau 
plat are covered in Aubusson tapestry. ABOVE: 
A Louis XV chinoiserie lacquer and ormolu 
commode displays Meissen porcelain. 


Reynolds, Romney and Constable; 
from France, Courbet and Corot—the 
collection seems without end. And 
everything is displayed magnificently. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its great 
collections and its splendid architec- 
tural proportions, the Liria Palace has 
a curious intimacy. In addition to 


its overwhelming reception rooms, 
there are many small and charming 


areas in the palace. These areas, 
while certainly grand enough, appeal 
because of their personal atmo- 
sphere, and the Duchess Cayetana 
understands well how to emphasize 
that atmosphere of intimacy. 

Quite as important as the incredi- 
ble paintings in the palace is the great 
library itself, with its collection of old 
books and rare manuscripts. Perhaps 


it is enough to say that the library 
contains many original documents 
signed by Christopher Columbus 
himself. The dukes of Veragua, direct 
descendants of the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea, are related by blood to 
the house of Alba. The resources of 
this remarkable library, available to 
interested students, is far from being 
a hidden and private possession. In 
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fact, on certain specified days, the 
palace is made open to the public. 
There can be no doubt that this 


ABOVE LEFT AND Top: The design of the Salon of the Great Duke of Alba is masculine and more in the 
palace of the Albas—in the heart of Spanish taste: Furnishings are earlier and more massive, the damask and velvet upholsteries are 
Madrid—with its handsome architec- heavier and darker. Brussels tapestries, which appear to cover the walls like maps, evoke scenes of 
: battles won by the Great Duke, a famous 16th-century general who was a governor of Flanders. 
ture, its lovely gardens and the splen- Paintings and sculpture depict the Great Duke; the portrait on an easel and in the top detail is by 
did treasures it contains—is the most Titian. asove: Documents signed by Admiral Christopher Columbus, whose descendants are 
important house in Spain. And sure- related to the House of Alba, are preserved in the Library. FoLtowinc paces: Walls lined with 
ne 3 : leather-bound books enrich the Library, which also serves as an archive; interested students may 
ly it is one of the finest houses in avail themselves of its collections of old books and rare manuscripts. Casement tables and vitrines at 
Europe, if not in the world. 0 dado height along the walls display some of the original documents. Portrait bust is of Duke Jacobo. 
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Interior designer John Saladino revitalized 
the floor plan of a United Nations Plaza 
apartment by minimizing closed areas and 
permitting space to stretch in proportion to 


the panorama of Manhattan. PRECEDING PAGES: 


A fireplace, wrapped in stainless steel, 
partitions Living and Dining areas, and 
reflects an intriguing image of its 
surroundings. Down-filled sofas, angled 
back to back, are an effective device to 
divide the large space. The colors in an 
antique Oushak rug, under a glass-topped 
table from Turner, Ltd., are duplicated in 
pale upholstery enlivened by an accenting 
fabric from Lee Jofa. BELow: An up-lighted 
curved volume replaces a traditional wall, 
and is regarded by Mr. Saladino as interior 
sculpture. Geometric table in foreground is 
from McGuire. oprosite: In the Dining Area, 
stainless steel, which backs the fireplace, 
mirrors contemporary chairs by Saporiti. 


“SPATIAL AMBIGUITIES is the descrip- 
tion John Saladino gives to those 
unassertive mannerisms that allow 
him to conquer the inhuman rigors 
of contemporary, steel-and-glass 
high-rise interiors. ‘“To overcome the 
tyranny of a lot of little six-planed 
boxes,” he explains, “you must aim 
for a sort of elegant alienation, where 
volumes and boundaries remain 
somewhat indeterminate. Once you 
fully determine a space, it seems to 
me destroyed, and you become 
bored. I try to create something of the 
quality of Japanese houses—fluidity 
and ambiguity working together.” 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN F. SALADINO, ASID 


A recent project at the United Na- 
tions Plaza, in New York, demon- 
strates the aptness of the architect/ 
interior designer’s theories. He be- 
gan with a space that was generous in 
size and one that had a remarkable 
view of the East River. Nevertheless, 
it was a traditional duplex apartment 
with formal floor plan and nine-foot 
ceilings. From this beginning Mr. 
Saladino created a fluid and relaxed 
interior where rooms now blend with 
each other in a gentle flow and inter- 
change. All barriers seem to have 
been effortlessly removed. 

The project began with massive 




















demolition and reconstruction. Di- 
viding walls fell to leave support 
columns isolated; a steel stringer was 
left exposed to allow the staircase to 
“float”; the fireplace was isolated and 
wrapped in stainless steel to act as a 
free agent in space, “zoning” the 
dining room from the living room. 
The volume of auxiliary rooms— 
closets, a stereo center and service 
core—was cut to make the nine-foot 
ceilings seem higher by contrast. 
Their truncated volumes were com- 
pleted by uplighting and paint to 
obscure a clear reading of their actual 
mass—dematerializing them and al- 


lowing them to animate and expand 
the flow of interior space. 

“Y’m a minimalist in terms of what 
I feel architecturally,” says the de- 
signer, “and I hold off my ‘sense of 
closure’ a lot longer than other mini- 
malists.” Throughout the United Na- 
tions Plaza apartment, passages from 
one room to another are announced 
more by changes in visual dynamics 
than by enclosing physical limits. It 
is a technique that has become, in 
many ways, the hallmark of Mr. Sal- 
adino’s work in interior design. 

Where closures are absolutely re- 
quired—as between bedroom and 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





corridor—the continuous curve of a 
circular closet wall extends between 
both spaces, enlarging the rooms and 
at the same time psychologically 
negating the dividing wall’s function 
as barrier. By means of similar inte- 
rior glass panels, the ascent of a 
simple staircase becomes an act of 
revelation as spaces, reflections and 
trompe l’oeil perspectives evolve. 
“The corridor suddenly becomes a 
celebration of vertical movement,” 
says Mr. Saladino, “and the staircase 
turns out to be a joy, rather than 
some sort of a chore, to climb.” 
The interiors are articulated and 
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made eventful, not only by means of 
subtle architectural plays, but by the 
furnishings themselves. In both liv- 
ing room and master bedroom the 
floor plan breaks away from the per- 
pendicular grid imposed by the ar- 
chitecture of the building. The de- 
signer changes spatial orientations 
and creates dynamic interiors simply 
by doing the unexpected. The living 
room is divided into two areas by a 
diagonal back-to-back sofa arrange- 
ment—one focus on the fireplace, the 
other on the spectacular view. The 
diagonals at once animate and relax 
the interior. ‘Furniture at ninety-de- 


gree angles doesn’t necessarily have 
to do with people, it has to do with 
the vignettes of interior design,” says 
John Saladino. ‘But I am more inter- 
ested in the humanity of place.” 
Where his architecture may justly 
be termed “hard edge,” his use of 
color is softening and even nostalgic. 
There is a unifying “biscuit” tone 
throughout 80 percent of the interior, 
with accents of gray-green and 
pink—“an interplay of elusive, al- 
most female colors,” in his words. 
“These colors give a sensual contrast 
to the powerful shapes and large 
feeling of space. With the exception 


of the den, which is in mahogany, I 
have used the kind of shades you 
might well find in Oriental water- 
colors or Pre-Raphaelite paintings.” 

Again and again the designer’s 
concern springs from what he calls 
his ‘Mediterranean sense of human- 
ity”—a feeling of comfort and well- 
being in his interiors. “There are 
down-filled sofas to entice you, 
many reading lights and a lot of little 
tables to pull up. So many contem- 
porary designers work in a neo- 
Bauhaus manner and settle for a cold 
approach. They create cruel environ- 
ments. I’m not interested in Bauhaus 
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nostalgia and the International 
Style—the ‘You will live in this, and 
you will enjoy it’ approach to design. 
You can’t make people live in a phi- 
losophy. That is foolish.” 

Nowhere in the New York duplex 
are there any of the unlivable “design 
statements” so popular with some 
designers. There are personal and 
obvious romantic choices—like the 
faded Oushak rugs. There is also an 
unselfconscious, easy mixture of 
technological and nontechnological 
materials, and the happy contrast of 
monumental simplicity and lyrical 
color. There is the conscious and 





express desire not to let interior 
space be fully understood, not to be 
straightforward and definite, not to 
overwhelm with any strongly im- 
posed sense of specific place. 

At the same time, there is an 
unabashed sense of urbanity and 
luxury in this special environment 
that Mr. Saladino maintains “couldn’t 
be imagined except in New York, 
Milan, or perhaps Rio.” It is an inte- 
rior landscape with architectural in- 
tegrity and spatial ambiguity. It is, on 
the other hand, also a very human 
and joyous celebration of living. 0 

— John Loring 


tert: A partially mirrored wall doubles the 
spaciousness of a Bedroom where contoured 
desk, bed and cabinet form a crisp unit. A 
wooden chaise is drawn close to the view. 
BELOw: Where privacy is necessary, a circular 
closet provides a barrier between a bedroom 
and upstairs corridor. Dramatic lighting casts 
a glint on the stainless-steel railing, which 
combines with plexiglass to encase the 
stairway. Mirrors heighten the glimmer. 
Designer Saladino explains, “We seek to 
elevate the interior to an artful event.” 
BOTTOM AND FOLLOWING PAGES: Glass panels 
near the ceiling enlarge the Master Bedroom 
and limit the sense of enclosure. 
Architectural contours and geometric shapes 
are artistic statements in themselves, 
eliminating the need for paintings and 
artworks traditionally used to create visual! 
interest. The vibrant cityscape beyond offers 
continuous change and variety. 
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The Faces of Innocence 


WHAT FOND MEmoRIES Childhood re- 
calls. Suddenly, leaping back across 
years filled with innocence and grace, 
we are strolling into what seems 
like the world’s first morning. Our 
thoughts were magical then, and the 
world was enchanting when viewed 
from the rosy threshold of our par- 
ents’ comforting embrace. 
Surprisingly, the recognition of 
childhood as a distinct phase of life is 
a relatively recent event in Western 
man’s development. Both the way we 
look at children, and what we see in 
them, have changed with history. 
Drawings and paintings of the last 
centuries show a variety of concep- 
tions. Many factors, of course, influ- 
ence an artist’s approach to his work, 
such as pride, social ambition, con- 
ventions of the ruling class, and aes- 
thetic and artistic conditions. Many 
of these elements have changed since 
the sixteenth century, but not until 
the turn of the century did people 
become deeply conscious of the 
child and the role he plays in society. 
Claude Monet began his career as 
a caricaturist, and the human figure 
was to retain an important place in 
his compositions during his early 
years of painting. His son, Jean, was 
born in 1866, and M. Monet was to 
paint a number of portraits of him 
during Jean’s childhood. In 1870, in 
order to escape the Franco-Prussian 
War, Monet left his wife and child in 
France, and went to London, where 
he completed the Portrait of Jean 
Monet as a Child. Treating his youth- 
ful subject as he would later treat his 
landscapes, Monet painted with a 
uniquely sensitive eye for recording 
and analyzing variations of tone and 


their different sensations of color. 
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ABOVE: Fairy Tales, Mary L. Gow, 1880. Oil on canvas; 18” x 14”. 

In a scene illustrative of mid-19th-century genre painting, a blithe ingenue, 
surrounded by objects of everyday life, ponders fanciful tales with 

inquisitive timidity. Christopher Wood, London. 

opposite: Portrait of Jean Monet as a Child, Claude Monet, 1871. Oil on canvas; 

16” x 12%”. Monet captured the candor of his son Jean, with rich tonal harmony. 
This portrait was owned by Blanche Hoschedé-Monet, stepdaughter of Claude, 
and later the wife of Jean. Courtesy, Lenoir M. Josey, Inc., Houston. 
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William Merritt Chase, fondly 
known as “Papa” Chase to the many 
young people who swarmed through 
the Chases’ glamorous home on 
Stuyvesant Square, also painted 
many portraits of his own family. 
Using broad brushstrokes, glistening 
highlights and dark shadows, Chase 
endowed his paintings with a rich 
technical virtuosity, a skill that 
earned him the reputation of a 
painter's painter. Most of his can- 
vases, such as Hattie, have a flavor of 
the old masters in their neutral, al- 
most somber settings. This presenta- 
tion was certainly influenced by 
Chase’s infatuation with Spain and 
Spanish painting, heightened by his 
visit there in 1881. A devoted and 
loving father, Chase once painted 
three splendid miniatures for his 
daughter Helen’s dolls’ house. 

Egon Schiele, during his short life- 
time—he died at the age of twenty- 
eight, from Spanish Influenza— 
painted a vast number of portraits. A 
contemporary of Arnold Schénberg 
and Sigmund Freud, he shared their 
preoccupation with the psyche, and 
portraiture seemed the perfect ex- 
pression of this interest. His desire to 
probe, identify and express inner es- 
sences is clearly seen in Little Girl 
with Blond Hair in Red Dress. She 
stands so quietly and calmly, almost 
in repose, yet her demeanor and ex- 
pression suggest a certain serious- 
ness uncommon for her years. 

The self-possessed elegance of La 
Fillette au grand ruban is characteristic 
of portraits by Jules Pascin, himself 
one of eleven children. Although 
Pascin is best known for his paintings 
of women, he also painted several 


ABOVE RIGHT: The Urchin Army, John Califano, 
1900. Oil on wood panel; 20” x 28”. 
Galleries Maurice Sternberg, Chicago. RIGHT: 
La Fillette au grand ruban, Jules Pascin, 1925. 
Oil; 36%” x 28%”. Perls Galleries, New York. 
opposite: 1. Simone, Wearing a Large Blue 
Plumed Hat, Looking Right, Mary Cassatt, circa 


1903. Pastel; 20%” x 17%”. Collection of 
Hirsch! & Adler Galleries, New York. 2. Little 
Girl with nd Hair in Red Dress, Egon 
Schiele, 1916, Tempera and pencil; 17%” x 
162". Private collection, photo courtesy of 
Galerie St. Etienne, New York. 3. Home Sweet 
Home, George Dunlop Leslie, circa 1878. Oil 
yn canvas; 43”’ x 71". Richard Green, London. 
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portraits of children, probably for 
friends, or on commission, in the last 
decade of his life. The combination 
of Pascin’s drawing and oil paints 
used almost as a wash give these 
paintings a soft shimmering surface 
quite beyond tactile sense. 

Camille Bombois, the subway la- 
borer turned artist, who began his 
career in the early twenties by dis- 
playing his work on Montmartre 
sidewalks, recorded a primitive en- 
ergy and vitality of life in his early 
portraits of children. In brilliant col- 
ors and limited depth, his L’Enfant 
écoutant la coquille is as delightfully 
natural and curious as life itself. 

Of all the contemporary artists 
who painted children, Mary Cassatt 
seems to be unforgettably linked to 
this theme. Some critics have said 
that her concentration on the subject 
was a kind of maternal compensa- 
tion: She had no children herself. 
Others suggest that she—like Degas, 
who was her friend and teacher— 
intentionally limited herself to famil- 
iar subjects, and because of the social 
climate in which she lived, was 
forced to concentrate on an essen- 
tially domestic and female world. 

It was not until 1880, however, 
when her brother and his family 
came to Paris to stay with her, and 
she was in close contact with her 
nieces and nephews, that she began a 
series of paintings of children. 

In 1901 Miss Cassatt began work- 
ing on pastel studies of young girls 
posed alone against plain back- 
grounds. The portrait of Simone is 
from this period. Much of the visual 
interest in these studies was in the 
costumes, and the palette was gener- 
ally limited to a few colors. 

The popularity of children’s por- 
traiture has increased with changing 
times. As the pace of our world accel- 
erates beyond our wildest predic- 
tions, it is comforting to remember 
more carefree days. For in viewing 
children, and subsequently recalling 
our own childhood, we are able to 


enter a most special kingdom. 0 
Rochelle Reed’s interest the arts is extensive, 
.cluding costume design and cx ntemporary art 





ABOVE: Hattie, William Merritt Chase, circa 1887. Oil on canvas; 64%” x 38”. 

As the delicate brushwork is enveloped by deep tones, so the blossoming of 
adolescence transforms the gleeful animation of childhood to pensive wonder. 

An American renowned for his portraiture, Chase’s canvases typically 

convey psychological insights. Hammer Galleries, New York. 

ypposite: L’Enfant écoutant la coquille, Camille Bombois, circa 1935. Oil on canvas; 

14” x 11”. Contemporary French Primitive artist Bombois reveals with limited 
perspective the optimism of irrepressible youth. Direct delineation of forms endowed 
with bold coloration characterizes the vibrant spirit. Perls Galleries, New York. 




















Accents and Evocations 


of Montmartre 
Uniquely Parisian Mixture of Period and Mood 


HAVING LIVED for a long time not only 
in a townhouse in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain but in a residence in 
Morocco, Mme Francoise Lafon found 
it somewhat difficult to limit herself 
to a conventional apartment. 

Her husband still works in North 
Africa, and her children now live in 
the home they had shared with her in 
Paris. So the time had come for Mme 
Lafon to find a pied-a-terre for her 
frequent visits to Paris. First she 
found a charming place near the 
boulevard Saint-Germain-des-Prés. It 
was centered around one large room, 
an apartment giving the impression— 
like so many others in the area 
around the Beaux-Arts—of being an 
artist’s studio. Recently, however, the 
neighborhood has become overrun 
with innumerable small restaurants 
and retail shops. Mme Lafon, who 
had left more tranquil surroundings 
to enjoy the atmosphere of the vie de 
boheme, soon found that the noise and 
the bustle were oppressive—and 
quite destroyed the poetry of the 
area. Like others, she felt she had to 
move. Naturally she wanted to find 





Designer Jacques Grange has succeeded in 
“Tecreating a dreamlike quality” for the 
Parisian pied-a-terre of Mme Francoise 
Lafon. Located in an 1880s building in 
Pigalle, the apartment—formerly a small 
theater—recalls the atmosphere of old 
Montmartre, while showcasing a mix of 
contemporary art and classic French 
furniture of the 1920s and 1930s. tert: The 
graceful attitude of a Modernist garden 
statue sets the stylized tone of the bi-level 
Living Room. A brass and mirror screen 
offers differing perspectives of the unique 
space, and echoes the pattern of French 
doors inset with Lalique etched-glass panels. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JACQUES GRANGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 
TEXT BY JEAN-LOUIS GAILLEMIN 


something similar, but elsewhere. 

It happened that one of her 
friends, the interior designer Jacques 
Grange, found exactly what she was 
seeking. Thanks to his curiosity and 
to one of his many walks through the 
city, he came across the perfect new 
location and apartment for Mme 
Lafon. It was on a srall and peaceful 
street, built with irregular paving 
blocks and lined with trees and an- 
cient street lamps. Behind small, al- 
most suburban, gardens lay any 
number of fantasy houses, ranging in 
style from Gothic to Japanese to 
Neo-Classic. The charming oasis that 
Jacques Grange had come across lies 
behind an iron gate, but it is none- 
theless in the middle of Pigalle. 

But close by, the neon lights of 
cafés and night clubs recede before 
the vision of the Montmartre of Ca- 
mille—the Montmartre of art and ro- 
mance that lasted so gloriously until 
the end of the belle époque. In those 
years the neighborhood was filled 
with artists and writers, with theaters 
and café-concerts, with love—both spir- 
itual and profane. Indeed, Toulouse- 
Lautrec furnished a studio on the ave- 
nue Frochot in the Art Nouveau style. 

In the era of old Montmartre the 
house that Jacques Grange dis- 
covered had originally belonged to 
an artist, and it had been decorated in 
that era’s outrageous mixture of 
styles. There were Neo-Classical 
statues, a frieze of troubadours on 
one facade, and Japanese stained 
glass windows. Since that time the 
house has gone through a number of 
exotic transformations. In fact, at one 
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",..a question of recreating 
the quality of a house whose past was given 


over to poetry and illusion.” 


point between the two World Wars, 
it was the famous—or infamous— 
Shanghai, a house devoted to the plea- 
sures of drinking and gaming and 
dancing. Toulouse-Lautrec, who 
often spent weeks in places of this 
kind, would have felt quite at home. 
The décor was flamboyantly Chi- 
nese, rich in mosaics and filled with 
representations of dragons and fla- 
mingos and swans. More recently, 
the house had seen another transfor- 
mation, and it contained a small the- 
ater in the round, when Jacques 
Granges came across it. 

On the second floor he found an 
interesting apartment, strangely free 
of all chinoiserie, but with many 
elements of décor intact: Art Déco 
pilasters and friezes of roses, for ex- 
ample. There was material here to 
excite the imagination and give it free 
rein. Naturally the temptation was 
strong for the designer simply to 
reconstruct the original décor. That 
would have been a shame, however, 
for it would have allowed few flights 
of fancy. Jacques Grange quickly un- 
derstood the essence of the matter: 
“The problem here was not simply a 
question of furnishing a salon or a 
dining room, but of recreating the 
quality of a house whose past was 
given over to poetry and illusion.” 

A great deal of time was required to 
achieve the effects he wanted, but 
Mme Lafon understood how to be 





Unique architectural details, such as the 
reeded pilasters with lighted stile sconces 
and the frieze of roses, inspired the period 
décor of the Living Room. Furnishings are 
given ample space to display their sinuous 
silhouettes: leather-covered armchairs by 
Louis Majorelle flank ceruse oakwood tables 
by Jean-Michel Frank, circa 1925. The pouf, 
covered in carpeting and banked with 19th- 
century silk-wrapped pillows, and the 
expanse of windows, detailed in pastel-toned 
shirred fabric shades, evoke the romantic 
past with discerning restraint. Mono- 
chromatic carpeting adds subtle variety. 


patient and how to let the style de- 
velop from the discoveries they made. 
There are, for example, those 
Egyptian boiseries that once graced a 
small theater on the country estate of 
the Comtesse Greffuhle. The count- 
ess, one of the models for the 
duchesse de Guermantes in Marcel 
Proust’s novel A la recherche du temps 
perdu, had them specially made for 
one of the visits of Edward VII to her 
chateau. However, in recent years the 
boiseries lay disassembled in the 
shop of an antiques dealer. When 
Jacques Grange came across them he 
instantly saw the use they could be 
put to in Mme Lafon’s new apart- 
ment. They are now in her bed- 
room—the adjoining bathroom deco- 
rated with Egyptian lotus and scarab 
motifs—and the atmosphere is very 
close to the poetic Orient portrayed 
by the painter Léevy-Dhurmer. In fact, 
one of his canvases rests on an easel 
in the bedroom—a room now belong- 
ing to a charming lady who clearly 
understands the essence of poetry. 
So, working together, owner and 
designer decided the final disposi- 
tion of the space: on one side, bed- 
room and bathroom, done in a 
unified Egyptian style, and on the 
other, the flexibility of the large area 
that had once been a dance hall and a 
stage. For this large area the Art Déco 
echoes suggested some use of a 
1920s style. But which one? Mme 
Lafon, not comfortable with glass 
and steel furniture, preferred a less 
rigid interpretation of the 1920s 
style. For his part, Jacques Grange 
had no desire to use some 1925 
“transatlantic liner” style, nor did he 
wish the garishness of the Shanghai. 
The perfect solution—and the one 
upon which they decided—was to use 
the best original furniture they could 
find, the most sophisticated and clas- 
sical work of artists like Ruhlmann 
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Further views of the Living Room highlight its unusual proportions and reveal other finely 
contoured examples of Art Nouveau and Art Déco furniture design. tert: The hocked-leg 
mahogany chair in the foreground is by Miller, circa 1900; two round tables are by de Feure. In the 
background, the dining area occupies a level of its own. Tor: A sleek steel desk and armchair by 
Ruhlmann harmonize with a painting by Jules Olitski and a 1930s metal bookcase. above: The 
straight formal lines of the William Morris dining table and chairs are complemented by peri- 
od English candelabra and works by artists Titus Carmel, Alexandre Wakevitch and Sol Lewitt. 











...Egyptian boiseries that once graced 
the country estate of the Comtesse Greffuhle. 
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tert: Mme Lafon’s Bedroom is an amusing poetic conjuration of the neo-Egyptian style, so popular 
in fin-de-siécle Paris. Painted boiseries and lotus-motif columns that once adorned a theater shape 
the room, while striped taffeta doorway draperies effect a stagelike setting. A painting by Lucien 
Lévy-Dhurmer reinforces the mood. Antique cashmere covers the chair, by Polti, and the bed. An 
English Majolica stool and brass chandelier date from the 1880s. asove: In the Bathroom, a 1910 
demilune mirror reflects the neo-Egyptian motifs of leaded glass doors. Painting by Constantini. 


and Jean-Michel Frank. Now, for ex- 
ample, the magnificent brushed-steel 
desk by Ruhlmann dominates the 
large area with its size and formal 
elegance. There are many other un- 
common pieces of furniture as well: 
chairs by Miler, sculpture created 
with all the fantasy of a ceramic 
artist, architectural furniture, chinoi- 
series by de Feure. Nothing clashes 
in any dramatic way, but rather, the 
designer has employed a subtle use 
of time and style in a way that is at 
once charmingly disorienting and 
gracefully disconcerting. 

It is almost certain that Toulouse- 


Lautrec, a habitué of the old Mont- 
martre, would have approved of this 
transformation of the former Shang- 
hai. Leaning on the balustrade and 
looking down at what once was « 
dance floor, he might well recall the 
cancan and his nights at the Bai Tab- 
arin and the Moulin Rouge. He might 
also regret that his favorite “ladies” 
are not lounging on the large pouf 
covered with pillows. But surely, 
seeing the stylized Egyptian dancer 
reflected in the glass panels of a great 
screen, he would have remembered 
with pleasure all those glorious and 
vanished years of Montmartre. 0 
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UNINTERRUPTED for ten miles along the 
northern California coastline, the 
Sea Ranch has justly been called one 
of the most significant residential 
enclaves to be built in this century. 
The modest but eloguent home for 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert A. Moss is the 
latest contribution of William Turn- 
bull, Jr., the San Francisco architect 
whose name has been closely associ- 
ated with this unique development 
from its beginnings. 

The Sea Ranch is a 5,000-acre site 


about ninety miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, an unequaled natural setting of 
great meadows that roll down from 
the redwood-clad Coastal Range and 











end abruptly on high bluffs. Shel- 
tered beaches lie below. The land was 
heavily forested with redwood, 
Bishop pine and fir trees until the end 
of the last century, when this lumber 
was needed in the fast-growing city 
of San Francisco. Dark rows of 
cypress trees, planted as windbreaks, 
still stand as evidence that the land 
was used for sheep. pasture for fifty 
years. ‘By the early 1960s,” in the 
words of Mr. Turnbull, “the econom- 
ics of sheep ranching had become 
replaced by another set of econom- 
ics: that of land development.” 

In 1964, the firm of Lawrence 
Halprin & Associates was engaged to 


plan a rural recreational community; 
the firms Moore, Lyndon, Turnbull, 
Whitaker, and Joseph Esherick & As- 
sociates were the architects. At a time 
when insensitive development was 
ruining the countryside, the chal- 
lenge was to build a community that 
would be economically profitable 
and yet preserve the natural beauty 
of this lovely stretch of coastal land. 

Residences were designed under 
strict guidelines that called for an 
“attitude of simplicity,” and the ar- 
chitecture of the Sea Ranch inspired 
much of the environmentally aware 
design of the 1960s and 1970s. All 
structures were faced with naturally 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY RAUL VEGA 

















Illustration by AG Borgo 


PRECEDING PAGES AND OpposiTE: The Moss House, by San Francisco architect William Turnbull, Jr., is a small 
home modeled on the traditional idea of a two-story cottage. The quiet integrity of this simple wooden 
structure respects the natural beauty of the Sea Ranch, the residential enclave that stretches for miles along 
the northern California coast. above LEFT: An axonometric drawing clearly shows how the house’s simple 
two-story interior plan relates to the exterior design. aBovE RIGHT: Two distinct dormers, each with a large 
window, characterize the south facade and gracefully announce the house’s presence among the trees. 


weathering redwood; obvious eye- 
sores, like parking areas, were care- 
fully screened from view. The famous 
Condominium No. 1 (1964), 
Charles Moore, Donlyn Lyndon, 
William Turnbull, Jr. and Richard R. 
Whitaker, Jr., was influential in popu- 
larizing agricultural sheds—the old 
wooden rustic structures that dot the 
landscape—as the basis of a northern 
California vernacular style. 

“The Moss House sidesteps the 
sheds of the 1960s,” explains Mr. 
Turnbull. “The design evolved as a 
simple two-story cottage—a mini- 
aturization of the homes of the 
1890s.” It is taut and spare, oriented 


to make the most of its exposure to 
the sun and views. Unlike many of its 
windswept neighbors at the Sea 
Ranch, the Moss House is set in a 
grove of trees that acts as a wind- 
break and separates it from the sight 
and sound of passing cars. 

The dramatic south facade is 
punctuated by two dormers of dif- 
ferent sizes—an allusion to old-world 
cottages. These windows are large, 
on the small vertical structure, and 
visually they “break down the scale, 
so that the eye sees the building as a 
collection of objects and shapes,” as 
the architect explains. The corners of 
the roof are folded down into grace- 





ful slopes that soften what could be a 
severe geometric appearance. 

A lean-to greenhouse has been 
built against this facade, to make an 
outdoor living room. At first glance, 
it looks like an X-ray picture of a 
frame shed, with panes of glass set 
between the structural members. En- 
ergy requirements of the California 
Building Code strictly limit the 
amount of glass that can be used ina 
structure. The ‘outdoor living room” 
is, then, entered only from the out- 
side, making it technically separate 
from the house. The indoor living 
room is on the other side of the large 
wall, and both areas have fireplaces. 
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A lean-to greenhouse was built onto the south and west facades to create an outdoor living room, 
which makes a pleasant family space in all weathers, and invites sun to enter the house. terr: The 
finial-topped dormer takes on a dramatic appearance as it is seen through the greenhouse ceiling. 
tor: A view of the west facade shows the living room and master bedroom windows. asove: The 
greenhouse is heated by a fireplace, set into the wall shared with the indoor living room. Both areas 
have fireplaces, and the chimneys in this wall are marked by the finials that top the dormer. 











The chimneys for the two fireplaces, 
which give indirect heat to the floor 
above, are marked at the top of the 
dormer by finials. 

The interior of the house approxi- 
mates Charles Moore’s concept of 
“Baroque spaces within the limits of 
a shed.” The main entrance pierces 
the windward wall, an unelaborated 
facade that allows the house to “turn 
its back’ on the strong gusts. The 
two-story entrance hall has a sky- 
light, which invites light to pour 
down into the house, its angle 
changing throughout the day. 

From the entrance hall, the other 
ground floor rooms are visible, 
through to the outside. To the right, 
down steps, is the living room, win- 
dows facing the sunset. A studiously 
unobtrusive fireplace, framed in clay 
tile, is the room’s only ornament, 
since the focus of the room is the 
view, a careful composition framed 
by trees. The ceiling beams are ex- 
posed, and the walls are finished with 
rough-sawn boards of Douglas fir; 
the ceiling itself is of hemlock. The 
oak floor is raised along the wall, to 
make a continuous bench, so the 
room is accommodating without re- 
quiring a large amount of furniture. 

“The kitchen was placed in the 
center of the house,” Mr. Turnbull 
explains, ‘with openings to both the 
living room and dining room. This is 
a convenient position, and involves 
the cook in adjacent activities.” Still, 
it is sufficiently closed off to mask 
preparations when entertaining. The 
dining room itself is small, with a 
wall of glass, and just large enough 
for the dining table and chairs. 

The most inviting and natural path 
of movement in the house is from the 
front entrance, through the dining 
room, and out to the deck. This 
sunny space, sheltered from the wind 
by the structure itself, is a logical 
focus of a country house whose at- 
tractions derive from outdoor life. 
On the same south facade, the out- 
door living room—the greenhouse 
addition—allows the family to be 
“outside” even in inclement weather. 
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Guidelines called for an “attitude of simplicity.” 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: The interior of the Moss House is purposefully unornamented. The natural blending and 
mixture of wood tones give the Living Room rich visual interest. Vistas of the northern California 
landscape, framed by trees, allow the windows themselves to serve as decorative elements. OPPOSITE BELOW: 
The Kitchen is given a central location on the ground floor, and opens to both the Dining Room, at left, and 
the living room. aBove: The west side of the house, with windows facing the sunset; the two living room 
windows are on the ground floor; above, the master bedroom window affords a view of the ocean. 


A narrow staircase leads to the 
bedrooms on the second floor, and 
the house’s one bath. The master 
bedroom is the room behind the 
large dormer, and it has an additional 
window that gives views of the Pa- 
cific, to the west. The two children’s 
bedrooms—one of which has the sec- 
ond dormer window—are simple, fit- 
ted with lofts that make inviting 
spaces under the sloping roof. 

The full effect of the Moss House 
can best be appreciated from the 
inside, looking out. The two large 
dormer windows, topped with sun- 
bursts, may appear to have been 
placed arbitrarily on the building’s 


facade. From the inside, however, 
they act almost as cameras, carefully 
designed to flood the interior with 
light, and to capture views. Each win- 
dow frames picturesque old trees, the 
sea or a piece of the constantly 
changing sky. In a way reminiscent of 
Japanese domestic architecture, out- 
door scenes are appreciated with- 
in, and become the only ‘décor’ 
needed; anything deliberately orna- 
mental seems unnecessary in this 
environment. Similarly, the exterior 
of the house is not ornamented 
with decorative detailing. 

The design concept of the Sea 
Ranch differs from that of the typical 


beach community, which focuses 
solely on the sea and directs all views 
to the water. Here, houses are pur- 
posefully placed among trees and 
meadows, to include the sea in what 
finally becomes a formal composi- 
tion of elements. The buildings 
themselves—taut, unassuming wooden 
forms—are also elements in the land- 
scape. Mr. Turnbull has achieved a 
subtle balance. He has created a 
house that makes no apology for 
being man-made; still, it expresses a 
humility that allows it to take a legiti- 
mate place as one of the many won- 
ders of this charmed spot. 0 
—Randolph Delehanty 
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The Roman Mode 


New and Old Blended in an Eternal City 


An atmosphere of controlled simplicity, 
rooted in the Bauhaus tradition, characterizes 
the suburban Rome residence of designer 
Cesare Rovatti. opposite: The bi-level design 
of the Living Room, once an artist’s studio, 
lends intimacy and flexibility to the spacious 
area. Ah abundance of tall potted plants 
softens the horizontal thrust and the 
classically balanced décor. A pair of Neo- 
Classic terra-cotta sphinxes accent a seating 
arrangement of long leather sofas, 
geometrically shaped lamps and Frank Lloyd 
Wright-inspired mahogany tables, all 
designed by Sr. Rovatti. anove: A pair of 
Neo-Classic English vases on a lacquered 
Living Room cabinet augment symmetry and 
flank a painting by Piero Bargellini. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CESARE ROVATTI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


FASCINATING, but strangely uncharac- 
teristic of Rome, is Prati, a garden 
suburb dating from the early 1900s. 
It was created in a period when mod- 
ern young Italy was still hoping for 
the best, and its Baroque generosity 
is everywhere apparent—spaciously 
planted tree-lined avenues; mono- 
lithic blocks of apartments niched 
with statues of gods and heroes and 
rearing stallions; courtyards ablaze 
with bougainvillea and jasmine. 

It is here that Cesare Rovatti ac- 





quired a house, the year after he 
began his career as an interior de- 
signer. He bought the house from an 
American, and made few changes. In 
the 1900s it had been the studio of 
Ugo de Carolis, a popular painter of 
the time who made a reputation as an 
illustrator of D’Annunzio’s books. In 
those years a number of kindred 
spirits lived in the same building: 
painters, sculptors and architects. 

“T never intended to dress this 
house up as any kind of showplace,” 
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says Signor Rovatti. ‘When I bought 
it, |had some painting done and laid 
down tile and carpets. Otherwise, I 
left it more or less alone. In fact, it 
has taken a long time to furnish. 

“You know, before I lived here, | 
never gave any thought to having a 
consciously designed space. I only 
wanted a place in which to design— 
for other people—someplace to put 
my books and work tables.” 

Such a linear quality, so evident in 
his work as an interior designer, is 
typical of the man himself. Born in 
Mortara in the province of Pavia, he 
studied architecture and design in 
Milan. After graduation, in 1960, he 
came to Rome, where he worked in 
films, designing sets and costumes 
for such demanding masters as Lu- 
chino Visconti and Vittorio De Sica. 
At the same time, he began working 
in television for the then unknown, 
but equally demanding, Lina Wert- 
muller. All in all, it was a rich appren- 
ticeship, but suddenly, in the late 


1960s, the Italian film world fell upon 
evil days. Then Cesare Rovatti’s ca- 
reer as an interior designer began. 

The beginning came when one of 
the famous Fendi sisters, who own a 
most fashionable fur salon in Rome, 
was casting about for advice on deco- 
rating her new villa. She took occa- 
sion to discuss the matter with 
Mauro Bolognini, a film director for 
whom Signor Rovatti had once 
worked. The director suggested his 
name, and Cesare Rovatti came to 
design the interiors of the Fendi 
villa—to universal praise and ac- 
claim. Almost overnight he had 
firmly established himself in a new 
area of design. But at first he was 
reluctant, even as commission after 
commission was being offered. 
“How can you design interiors for 
someone you do not know?” 

To be honest, this attitude might 
well have cut his career short, had not 
the Fendi sisters asked him to re- 
design their fur salon in the fashion- 


Above: A terra-cotta eagle, banked with 
plants, watches over the Living Room’s lower 
level, where terra-cotta floor tiles, extending 
to the terrace beyond, link the two areas. 
Books and periodicals are stacked invitingly 
on a lacquered table, while cabinets along 
the walls provide unobtrusive closed storage. 
opposite: The attenuated quality of a fanciful 
Art Déco painting by Rosario Pulvireti, and 
the potted tree beside it, create an axis for 
height in the small minimally furnished 
Dining Room. Chrome and cane chairs and a 
highly reflective black-lacquered table rest 
on a 19th-century Chinese rug. The bronze 
gazelles are 19th-century copies of originals, 
which were found at Herculaneum. 





able via Borgognona, near the via 
Condotti. At last, and almost by acci- 
dent, he had discovered his special 
field of interest. He became absorbed 
in creating design specifically for re-- 
tail shops, and he enjoyed dealing 
with the kind of abstract space that 
attracts the public. His style—to be 
found now in many an elegant shop 
in Rome, and as far away as Sicily 
and Sardinia—is invariably plain and 
geometric. He uses rich, though not 
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necessarily costly materials, and he is 
known for his interlocking composi- 
tions of glass and steel. His work is 
tightly set and full of interest. A shop 
designed by him is easily recognizable. 

Much of the same simplicity and 
firm control can be found in his own 
home in Prati. There are just two 
floors. Upstairs is a large two-level 
living room, beautifully lit by the 
curtained window dominating the 
entire upper level. A tall archway— 
paneled in glass—leads to the terrace. 
Here an explosion of lush vegetation 
is reinforced by the many plants in 
the studio itself. This “letting in of 
the jungle,” as Signor Rovatti de- 
scribes it, is emphasized by a con- 
tinuation of the terra-cotta tiles 
passing through French windows 
into the lower level of the living 
room. All the furniture is Rovatti- 
designed. The 


foursquare placement 


of the geometric lamps, the long 


leather sofas, the mahogany coffee 


tables inspired by Frank Lloyd 


Wright—all establish an insistent 
symmetry. There is a somewhat ide- 
alized 1920s look, but the more 
bizarre Art Déco elements have been 
ruthlessly suppressed. The one flam- 
boyant note—a note linking the space 
with its origin as a studio—is a large 
painting by Bargellini, circa 1910. 
The rooms on the first floor of 
Cesare Rovatti’s house are small and 
intimate. The dining room is a vig- 
orous restatement of the 1930s that 
manages to do without nostalgia. 
The black-lacquered table is a Ro- 
vatti design, and there are cane and 
chrome chairs by Mies van der Rohe. 
Somehow the 1930s look is rein- 
forced obliquely by a pair of bronze 
gazelles, nineteenth-century copies 
of originals discovered in the ruins of 
Herculaneum. The designer is firm in 
his belief that every piece is essential, 
and decoration is pared to the bone. 
It is by no means difficult to estab- 
lish the origins of his style. He is 
more than eager to say that the 


apove: Crushed velvet wraps the walls of the 
Bedroom, providing a rich, dense 
background for the 1927 bronze statue by 
Rivoire that graces a demilune alcove behind 
the Chinese desk. opposite: A 19th-century 
Qajar portrait of a Persian prince, and an 
elaborate pierced screen, lend exotic flavor to 
an intimate Sitting Room. Subtly patterned 
coordinating fabrics—for walls, draperies, 
upholstery, table ledge and picture frame— 
serve to visually expand the small space 
while reinforcing the Oriental mode. 


Bauhaus has been the greatest and 
most enduring source of twentieth- 
century design. And Cesare Rovatti 
feels that today, just as in the 1920s, 
the important elements of design are 
function and faultless workmanship, 
an intense concentration on space 
and proportion and the use of appro- 
priate materials. In its time, the 
Bauhaus, spare and vigorous, ap- 
peared in the guise of a recreated 
Classical tradition. And even in the 
present, it is still able to exert a 
magnificently stabilizing influence. 0 

—Adrian Cook 
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Gardens: An Artist in Kyoto 


The Peaceful Landscape of Tetsuro Sugimoto 
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LEFT: The artist Tetsuro Sugimoto’s residence in Kyoto follows the Japanese practice of combining a 
garden with the home. Set with pavilions and teahouses, his understated meticulously planned 
garden combines the traditional elements water, trees and stone. In the foreground, a stone bridge 
crosses the stream, which becomes a pond; the main house is in the background. aBove: Beside one 
of the paths, a decorative rock is inscribed with the character kotobuki, signifying longevity. 


IN JAPAN, cities do not reveal their 
treasures immediately. Even the love- 
liest residential neighborhoods of 
Kyoto, the old capital, show the street 
only walls, with an occasional gate 
topped with tiles. The walls are just 
high enough to block the domestic 
compounds from view, but manage 
to allow a tantalizing glimpse of pat- 
terned roofs and graceful trees. 

The noted painter Tetsuro Sugi- 
moto lives in just such a charmed 
space—a traditional blending of gar- 
den and home. Set among the house 
and its pavilions, the traditional ele- 
ments of Japanese landscape de- 
sign—water, trees and stone—are 
placed with infinite care. 

Unlike Western gardens, which 


focus on a lush display, the intent of 
Japanese gardens is an understated 
studied casualness. Shrubs, ever- 
greens, ferns, moss, and even sand, 
are preferred to colorful flower beds. 
Mr. Sugimoto has allowed a few se- 
lected flowering plants to show the 
changing seasons: Plum blossoms, 
the traditional promise of the coming 
of spring, are admired right after th 
New Year; the camellia and cherry 
blossoms arrive with the warm 
weather; the stately iris and graceful 
wisteria signal summer; and little can 
surpass the richly colored brocade 
pattern of maples in autumn. 
Japanese gardens commonly in- 
corporate a hill in their designs. Mr. 
Sugimoto’s garden is on a natural 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NAOYUKI SHIMIZU 
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or stone pathway leading to a teahouse, is an important element in the design of 


Japanese gardens 


leaving worldly 


Walking on this path laid out with a studied casualness is the first stage in 
oncerns behind for the transcendent experience of the tea ceremony. aBove: The 
walkway leading from the main residence to one of the teahouses is sheltered with roofs supported 
by natural trunks of knotty cypress. opposite: Steps lead from the stream to a pavilion, which, 
though complicated and costly to build, is thatched to give the modest appearance of a simple hut. 


hillside, with paths and a stream 
following its contours. An arched 
stone bridge crosses the stream as it 
widens into a pond, and a small 
waterfall adds its gentle sound. Fol- 
lowing an old custom, a tsukubai, a 
hollowed stone water basin, accom- 
panied by a bamboo dipper, stands 
ready with water for washing. A 
bamboo pipe drips water into the 
basin with a slow meditative rhythm. 

Pavilions define the landscape: 
They are placed for decoration, devo- 
tion, and particularly for the serving 
of tea according to the rules of the 
traditional tea ceremony. Mr. Sugi- 
moto planned the pavilions, which 
took six years to build, with the help 
of a tea master of the revered 
Urasenke School of Kyoto. 

The ideal of a teahouse is one of 
refined poverty, explained as “the art 
of concealing beauty, that you may 
discover it.” A formal teahouse is 
small, measuring only 4% tatami 
mats—eighty-one square feet—in 
area. It is a place to entertain, but not 
to display one’s riches--a simple ~ 
haven in which a single painting or 
revered object is set forth for refined 
contemplation. Although teahouses 
often have thatched roofs to make 
them look even more like simple 
huts, a fine teahouse is more costly to 
build than an entire residence. Tradi- 
tionally, carpenters employed by tea 
masters are respected as much as 
cabinetmakers who work in lacquer. 

The Grass Rain Pavilion stands in- 
side the main gate. Low-trimmed 
azaleas grow on both sides of a path 
of stones that leads to the entrance, 
with a bonsai pine and bush clover 
nearby; a Chinese balloon flower 
provides accents of blue. 

Atop the hill is the Kanjizaido— 
literally, ‘“Looking-at-you-as-you- 
are pavilion.” It is a modest structure, 
built as a shrine to Mr. Sugimoto’s 
ancestors. Inside, a solitary Buddhist 
figure, or a painting changed with 
the season and occasion, creates a 
mood of quiet reverence. 

In Japan, teahouses are collected. 
Mr. Sugimoto’s Jizaian—literally, 
“Come-as-you-are hut,” was once in 
the collection of a famous Yokohama 
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Lert: The view from an upper pavilion shows the exquisite cascading pattern of roof tiles; their 
gentle rippling and subdued hue blend naturally with the distant terrain. aBove: A garden of rocks 
and sand is so small that it is called “a world in a jar.” Designed with Japanese Zen reticence, this 
type of garden is meant to symbolize the natural world in a most abstract but eloquent way. 


silk merchant, who, in the early years 
of this century, collected teahouses 
and pagodas just as netsuke might be 
collected. One post used in restoring 
this building is several hundred years 
old, and Mr. Sugimoto points out 
that an entire house could be built 
for the price of that single piece of 
precious antique wood. 

A favorite place for performing the 
tea ceremony is the Chdzentei—‘’’Lis- 
ten-to-cicadas pavilion.” It has the 
simplicity and chasteness appropri- 
ate to this Zen-inspired ceremony, 
with the traditional alcove, called a 
tokonoma, behind a screened opening 
supported by a naturally bending 
tree trunk. The tokonoma might con- 
tain a scroll and some chabana— 
flowers arranged to accompany the 
serving of tea. The name plaque over 


the door is favored with the calligra- 
phy of the abbot of the famous 
Golden Temple Pavilion in Kyoto. It 
was customary for samurai to leave 
their swords in a rack outside. 

As an artist, Mr. Sugimoto favors 
Buddhist religious themes as his sub- 
jects, and the art of Japanese land- 
scaping is similarly inspired by 
Buddhist concepts and ideals. For all 
the apparent simplicity of their tradi- 
tional architecture, the Japanese 
seem to expect a great deal from their 
homes. The concept of a residence 
goes beyond the structure of the 
house, and a home is complete only 
when combined with a garden. In 
Japan, a home is thus not merely a 
functional shelter for the body—it is 
a nurturing source for the spirit. 0 

—FElizabeth Sault 






























asove: This Georgian-style brick residence is 
nestled in a wooded area of Kansas City. 
Designer Thomas Britt has freshly fashioned 
its interiors by balancing a formal placement 
of furnishings with bold patterning and 
coloration. asove riGHt: The fireplace mantel 


in the Living Room is graced by K’ang Hsi . 


Perea beech me nia etm eater coals renn| 
on an ancestral portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


LIKE MOST NEW YORKERS, interior de- 
signer Tom Britt was born elsewhere. 
aN leavelet-4aM aCe ar toM olceeyeateee mera ete te 
mental as the native New Yorker, he 
retains feelings of real sentiment for 
his hometown, Kansas City. Return- 
ing frequently in the past few years 
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Midwest Radiance 


New York Designer Reaffirms Traditional Decor in Kansas City 
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to design interiors there, he has 
found that you can go home again. 
One of his first projects came from 
a friend he had not seen since child- 
hood, an inveterate traveler and 
something of an Anglophile. He and 
his wife share Mr..Britt’s passion for 
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antique furniture. They asked him to 
design a traditional but lively setting 
for their fine collection of pieces— 
many of them English. To Mr. Britt’s 
delight, they took as keen an interest 
in the whole project as he did. 

This three-way collaboration 


started in New York. “I’d never seen 
the house,” the designer recalls, “and 
I thought, ‘How are we ever going to 
get started?’ But we began looking at 
fabrics, and the lady of the house 
said, ‘I love that chintz—that’s the 
living room.’ 1 am pleased with that 
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Another view of the Living Room reveals the 
complementary juxtaposition of a plump 
sofa, covered in vibrant Clarence House 
fabrics, with a pair of graceful Neo-Classic 


gilt armchairs by Henry Holland. The hh Fs % 
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kind of attitude. So I said I'd develop 
a scheme to go with it and bring it out 
to them. Which I finally did, all 
without having seen the house at all.” 

The house he saw embodied the 
traditional Midwest virtues: solidity, 
expansiveness and comfort. Its exte- 
rior was in a style ““you’d probably 
call ‘old-fashioned.’ ” Other charms 
lay within. The rooms were large and 
well proportioned, and there was a 
generous flow of space and light 
through the numerous doors and 
windows. As attractive as these doors 
and windows are, they presented im- 
mediate difficulties for the designer 
when he walked into the living room. 

“ “How am I ever going to arrange 
this?’ I thought. It was all doors and 
windows, with a staircase running 
almost the length of one wall. There 
were no usable walls at all. I just stood 
there—which is how I generally start 
a design—and thought. Then I began 
walking back and forth, pacing 
across the room on a very central 
axis. I always look at what's straight 
ahead and what's to the left and right 
eee emer bAr Be leanels (ee 
After these years of designing, the 
plan usually comes to me automat- 
ically. Here, I will say, it was difficult.” 

The solution he arrived at was to 
“float” most of the furniture in the 
middle of the room. Compensating 
for the room’s diffuseness, this ar- 
eebareauCsulamelecaat enim ati l irae 
chitectural axes. These axes are 
balanced by numerous pairs of furni- 
ture—both ‘new upholstered pieces 
and the owners’ antiques. 









_ says, admitting to a particularly eigh- 
\\teenth-century point of view. Pairs 
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asove: The effect of dark walls in the Dining Room is heightened by pristine doors and moldings 
and a Waterford crystal chandelier. A set of Louis XVI pigskin-upholstered chairs enhance the 
Vel Meee meee RO ir) walt meso use eam Elma rie(on eri enmar latte leit ila emil| meats 
deep-toned Sun Room, whose monochromatic color-scheme is accentéd in white by the ceiling, 
pillows and carpet. A K’ang Hsi blanc de chine covered jar rests on the 19th-century carved 
rosewood table. orrosite: The design motif of one dark color, crisply accented by blocks of white 
and unified by a patterned Stark carpet, recurs in the Master Bedroom. The simplified lines of the 
furniture are preserved by Stroheim & Romann fabric quilted for the bed, sofa and draperies. A 
Hansen wall lamp illuminates the lithograph by Frank Stella, providing a strong color statement. 
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Tom Britt, in spite of his well-known 
contemporary panache. “I have no 
one style. My style is what's right for 
a given solution. I do like a total look, 
however, and I usually don’t approve 
of something in a room that startles 
and attracts every bit of attention.” 

Insofar as the living room has a 
single focal point, it is a family por- 
trait by Gilbert Stuart, hung, appro- 
priately, over the mantel. In this 
room, and throughout the house, 
there are many examples of the 
owners’ far-ranging taste: Chinese 
porcelain and Japanese lacquer; 
Egyptian figures and Lalique glass; 
Indian miniatures and Stella can- 
vases. They form centers of interest, 
not distraction, and they do suggest a 
pervasive sense of order. 

Color also contributes to this sense 
of order. Never aggressively “‘coordi- 
nated,” the same colors nevertheless 
recur from room to room, creating a 
subtle feeling of continuity. The sun- 
room and the dining room, flanking 
the living room on perpendicular 
axes, are lacquered the same deep 
tone. This color and most of the 
colors used elsewhere derive from 
the chintz chosen at the beginning of 
the collaboration between the inte- 
rior designer and the owners. 

“It went beyond collaboration,” 
Mr. Britt explains. ““These people— 
and all the people I’ve worked with in 
Kansas City—have become very good 
friends. If you really want to know, I. 
have more fun here than I do in New 
York. There’s an easier pace anda 
more relaxed way of working. Really, 
it’s not even work. The people I get 
the best results with—and here’s your 
example—are the ones who are fun to 
be with. It’s that simple.” O- 

—Chris Hemphill . 
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THE EARLIEST REFERENCE to a building 
on the site of Petworth House, the 
home of young Lord and Lady Egre- 
mont, is in the fourteenth century, 
about one hundred and fifty years 
after the Percy family acquired this 
property in Sussex. The chapel, in a 
corner of the house, is the only Medi- 
eval building to survive that period. 

Petworth was called a castle until 





Petworth House in Sussex 
The Illustrious Seat of an English Family 


the sixteenth century, but rarely 
visited by the first five earls of North- 
umberland. The Percy family pre- 
ferred its northern strongholds, and 
Petworth became the principal fam- 
ily seat in the late sixteenth century 
only when the eighth earl was 
forced—for political reasons—to live 
in the south. It was he who largely 
rebuilt the house as it exists today. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Some time later, the ninth earl 
drew up ambitious plans for re- 
designing both Petworth and Syon, 
another palatial property, acquired 
through marriage. It came to pass 
that he was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London for fifteen years, and dur- 
ing a rather privileged confinement— 
which he endured thanks to having 
his own library and the freedom to 
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study—he drew up meticulous mas- 
ter plans. The scheme for Petworth, 
however, was abandoned on his re- 
lease from prison, but not all his 
ideas were put aside. Indeed, many 
elaborate extensions were carried out 
in the years he was in residence. The 
scale always remained grand, the 
stables alone built to accommodate 
sixty-one horses and their tack. 


Many more structural alterations 
were made at the end of the seven- 
teenth century by the “Proud Duke.” 
He was the duke of Somerset, who 
had married the tenth earl of North- 
umberland’s only daughter, Eliz- 
abeth. The great Percy estates passed 
to her when her brother died two 
years after succeeding to the title. 
With the aid of Elizabeth’s now vast 


opposite: The Marble Hall at Petworth House, the 
palatial Sussex residence of Lord and Lady Egremont, 
is an appropriately grand-scale reception room. 
Portrait at left is by Sir Joshua Reynolds; portrait on 
chimneypiece is from the school of Titian. Lert: 
Fallow deer graze in the parkland around the house, 
rebuilt circa 1690, from its Medieval origins. BELow: 
Sunlight warms the figure of a Roman orator from 
the Ist century a.p. The 18th-century Italian giltwood 
console displays Meissen Kakiemon porcelain. 


fortune, the rebuilding was commis- 
sioned by the duke, and he was re- 
sponsible for the work that gives the 
house such an unusual facade. It is a 
look unusual for an English country 
house, and perhaps more appropri- 
ate to some French chateau. 

The architect remains unknown, 
though it is thought that Daniel 
Marot, King William III’s Huguenot 


























architect, was involved in the design 
of Montagu House, Boughton and Pet- 
worth as well. Many of the master 
craftsmen—including the master 
sculptor Grinling Gibbons, who had 
worked on Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s designs for Winchester 


previousl) 
Palace—were also employed at Pet- 
worth. The influence of Marot is 


most evident Petworth’s great 


Marble Hall, where the decoration is 
similar to his work in Holland. 

The building of Petworth con- 
tinued well into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A fire in 1714 gutted the main 
staircase, and the Grand Stairs, great- 
ly admired today, were rebuilt and 
then painted by Louis Laguerre. 

In 1750 Petworth was inherited by 
the seventh duke of Somerset’s 
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cousin, who came to inherit the earl- 
dom of Egremont. The third earl of 
Egremont was the patron of Turner, 
the great English landscape painter, 
and he was a friend to many other 
famous painters. They often came to 
visit, and the diarist Charles Greville 
equated living at Petworth to staying 
in some magnificent hotel. A special 
room was set aside where Turner 





Many master craftsmen, including Grinling 
Gibbons, were employed at Petworth. 


OPPOSITE AND LEFT: An 18th-century English giltwood mirror reflects the 
book-lined walls of the White Library; space above the bookcases is 
devoted to paintings and sculptures that are offset by a background of 
19th-century stamped-leather wall upholstery. The bureau 4a cylindre is 
Louis XV. Above the fireplace is J. M. W. Turner’s evocative 1810 painting 
Petworth House from the Lake: Dewy Morning. seLow: The Private Dining 
Room, a typically Georgian setting, is appointed with a marble-inset 
mahogany table and leather-covered chairs, all early 19th century. Painting 
to right of center window is a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

















could work, to which only Lord Egre- 
mont was admitted—and only then 
when he gave his own special knock. 
[he paintings bought by Lord Egre- 


mont are still to be seen at Petworth. 
The second ear! of Egremont col- 
lected old master paintings and 
\tique sculptures, and the Gallery 
was built by his son to house these 
f art. Fine furniture was also 


acquired. Another of the second 
earl’s contributions was the building 
of the remarkable Louis XV interior: 
the White and Gold Drawing Room. 

In 1814 the famous architect Sir 
John Soane was invited to submit 
drawings for alterations at Petworth, 
which he did, but the work was not 
carried out. Actually, the last signifi- 
cant structural alterations were made 





in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when Salvin was commis- 


sioned to rebuild and refurbish vari-’ 


ous parts of the house. 

Petworth is set in a vast estate, 
which for the first four centuries of 
ownership was little more than rough 
country and woods. The ninth earl of 
Northumberland was the first to 
develop the surrounding land, and 
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opposite: In the Cambridge Bedroom, one of 
a set of three 17th-century Brussels 
tapestries is framed by the original Genoa 
cut-velvet hangings of a four-poster bed by 
Thomas Chippendale. asove: The focal point 
of Lady Egremont’s Bedroom is an elaborate 
bed by Thomas Whittle, circa 1755. Topped 
by a domed canopy—a fantasy of carved and 
gilded chinoiserie ornamentation—the bed is 
an outstanding example of English Rococo. 
Nineteenth-century plaster garlands, carved 
in the manner of Grinling Gibbons, comple- 


ment the bed’s whimsical charm and intricacy. 


his many innovations included a par- 
terre leading to a rose garden, a 
kitchen garden, a bowling green and 
a double tier of grassy terraces. Trees 
were also planted. Later, artisans who 
worked on the development of the 
gardens of the Royal houses of Ken- 
sington Palace and Hampton Court 
were employed by the sixth duke of 
Somerset to great advantage. 





In the mid-eighteenth century, 
Lancelot Brown, later known as “‘Ca- 
pability” Brown, was summoned to 
Petworth to create a perfect land- 
scape out of the grounds. The mag- 
nificent park is the result, and it is an 
outstanding example of that land- 
scape architecture elevated to an art 
form by the country-house owners of 
eighteenth-century England. The 


























The third earl of Egremont built the 
skylighted North Gallery in 1824, to house 
his father’s collections of antique sculptures, 
seen in the foreground, and old master 
paintings. The earl’s own collections of Neo- 
Classical sculpture and early-19th-century 
paintings fill the rooms beyond. The 
terrestrial globe, made in 1592, by Emery 
Molyneux, is thought to have been 
presented to the ninth earl of Northumber- 
land (of Petworth) by Sir Walter 
Raleig he early 17th century when both 
in the Tower of London. 


work was early in Capability Brown’s 
career, but is also considered to be 
one of his finest achievements. 

To wander today in the grounds of 
Petworth House; to see the house and 
lake on a still day in summer; to be 
surrounded by an unspoilt landscape 
little changed from the eighteenth 
century; to watch the elusive mist lift 
soon after sunrise—all of this is to 


experience in reality what Turner 
captured over a hundred and fifty 
years ago in his painting Petworth 
House from the Lake: Dewy Morning. 
The history and tradition of Pet- 
worth stretch back over eight hun- 
dred years, and the vision of Petworth 
today carries with it all the grandeur 
and scope of English tradition. 0 
—Elizabeth Dickson 
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.warm and wonderful. 


Kirsch"Woven Woods offer you a 
choice of over 75 patterns. Colors 
and weaves range from light and 
lively... to lush and luxurious. 


.,.easy to clean 
...easy to install 


...easy on the fuel bills. 


' Kirsch Woven Woods are custom- 
cut for perfect fit... clean quickly 
with a vacuum... help insulate 
your windows...and feature 
Teflon® pulleys for smooth, 
dependable action. 

For the dealer nearest you, 
write Kirsch Co., Dept. CV-1178, 
Sturgis, Michigan 49091, 


... trim and tailored. 


Sliding panels of rich lauan mahogany slats and 
soft earthtone yarns...showcase the natural warmth 
of the new Grand Canyon® collection. Only Kirsch 


makes custom Paneltrac® 


irsc\ Woven Woods 
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Magical Gleam of Nonpareil Objects 
By John Loring 


MOUNTED ON A BULL, and holding a cithara, “the King of 
Egypt presented the princess with two of the finest 
crocodiles of the Nile, two sea horses, two zebras, two 
Egyptian rats, and two mummies, along with the books of 
the great Hermes Trismegistus, which he judged to be the 
scarcest things on earth.” And so, according to Voltaire, 
went the presentation of gifts in the “Royal Contest for 
the hand of Formosanta, the Princess of Babylon”—an 
imaginary event unparalleled for lavishness in the annals 
of giving. It should not surprise us that Formosanta was 


Bulgari makes the everyday extraordinary with goblets and cups of 
18-karat gold. The goblet is 4%” high, and the smaller cup is 3” high. 


more drawn to a handsome Amazon’s offering—a lion’s 
head with teeth replaced by forty enormous diamonds— 
than to the zoological curiosities presented by the king. 
The favoritism paid to astonishing, magical nonpareil 
objects persists as a constant of civilization. The extraor- 
dinary ancient treasures of another of Egypt's kings, 
which have been dazzling America this year, tend to be 
superbly worked in precious materials, and the tempting 
objects conjured up in major showrooms to court the 
favor of contemporary tastes also tend to be gilded, 
jeweled or enameled and elaborately crafted for lux- 
urious a no less exacting than Formosanta’s. 
At | ri, ever-watchful understanding eyes for lux- 
»ccasion to transform the familiar into 
) begin the day in superior style, there are 
nbs, and, of all things, a long and sculptural 
1oehorn, whose suede grip jauntily orna- 


ppetites 





ments itself with a big red-silk tassel. There are solid gold 
buttons of every classic size and pattern, to sew on 
favorite blazers, and handsome vermeil scissors, perhaps 
to snip them off with. To lend weight to Bulgari’s 
convincing argument for unlimited luxury, there are 
pounds of gold in each of their startling paperweights, 
which may take on the form of a giant button or a 1-kilo 
scale weight. And Bulgari provides a choice of gold 
goblets and cups, of impeccable craftsmanship. 

Since the legendary day in the 1930s when Jean 
Schlumberger discovered some porcelain flowers in the 
Paris Flea Market and transformed them into jewels for 
Elsa Schiaparelli, his name has been synonymous with 
the most creative and finest modern objets d’art found 
exclusively at Tiffany & Co. The master’s touch is evident 





Jean Schlumberger’s Wings cigarette box is a masterpiece of craftsman- 
ship in 18-karat gold with diamonds and platinum; for Tiffany & Co. 





in Schlumberger’s 18-karat gold “pebble” pillbox, an 
object that combines simplicity, strength and sensuality 
with almost offhand ease, and his genius soars on one of 
his fabulous repoussé gold, diamond and platinum ciga- 
rette boxes, incomparably elegant and rich. 

At Buccellati, objects are a glittering celebration of 
unmatched and consummate craftsmanship. It flourishes 
in their elaborately fruited, flowered and foliate silver 
centerpieces, and in the intricately textured “skins” of 
the multitude of delightful ornamental animal sculptures 
in their collections. It radiates from the masterful gold- 
work and imaginative use of colored stones in any of 
hundreds of floriform Buccellati jewels. 

The Emperor Nero traditionally had a monocle carved 
from a single gigantic emerald, and through it he may 
have observed the conflagration of Rome. For fanciers of 

; continued on page 192 
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sherle Wagner combines the purity of line with the purity of color to create this pedestaled basin. You will recognize its 
design ancestry—the ancient Greece of Pericles—in its classic contour and sculptured fluting. Colorfully accented with 
hand painted china fittings available in a wide choice of patterns. 


60 East 57 Street, NewYork SHER E WAGNER Nv. 10022, Plaza 8-3300 





CT5003 211%" x 56” 
CT5003L 212" x 6612" 
CT5003W 27%" x 66%" 


CT5002 28” x 28" 
CT5002L 34” x 34” 
CT5002S 24” x 28” 


rr rrr cam 








Leaded and Fully Beveled (2" bevel on 4" glass) 
glass panel inserts for doors, windows, tables and 
architectural accents 

Create the effects you desire! You can specify 
leaded and fully beveled glass, and be sure that tt 
will be available when you need it, because the 
inserts are in inventory for immediate delivery 





4 eA % . 
Sidelite Door: * Matching 
in Photo DR1001 21 x 66 Sidelite: 
DS2001A 12° x DR1001W 27%" x 66) DS2001 12” x 72" 
DR1003 21 x 66 DR1004 21%" x 66%" 
DR1003W 27 x 66 DR1004W 27%" x 6612" 
Matching FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE, CALL OR WRITE Matching 


Sidelite: DS2003 | 


YOUR CLOSEST DISTRIBUTOR, or... 





a new idea 
in an old art... 
open stock 











SO-5 10%” x 20%” 





Door, Sidelite and Window Panels are 
Coordinated. 

These charming, unique, Custom- 
designed, hand-crafted units are amazingly 
affordable. Priced at retail from, as low as, $125.00. 
Many other available designs not pictured. New 
designs are added continually. 


a 






Sidelite: DS2004 12” x 72" 


RCHITECTURAL EMPHASIS, San Francisco, CA, (415) 495-7622 ™@ BIG M STAINED GLASS, Seattle. WA. (206) 725-8555 ™ BRASS & GLASS DESIGN, Denvef 


ART 


BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIES 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
900 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 m@ (213) 657-1462 








™ CLINE GLASS CO., Portland, OR, (503) 233-5946 ™@ CREATIVE STAINED GLASS, Richmond, VA, (804) 353-1837 ™@ ELECTRIC GLASS, Hamptor 
®™ GLASS & WOODHAVEN, Tucson, AZ. (602) 881-4363 ™ GREAT THINGS, Houston, TX, (713) 522-7996 @ STAINED GLASS SUPPLY CER 
® STEUBEN BEVELED GLASS, Las Vegas, NV, (702) 873-5827 ™ SPECIALTY IMPORTS, Santurce, PR, (809) 722-3245 @ SU 

L. (312) 848-8620 ™@ UNITED WHOLESALE & DISTRIBUTION, New Orleans. LA, (504) 525-5165 

















Willow & Reed 
Fine Rattan Furniture 


All Willow & Reed furniture designed by Henry Oiko 


Vesign Patented 
Willow & Reed Inc./N.Y. Showroom: 315 E. 62 St., N.Y. 10021/PL 5-1355 


Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Houston, Los Angeles, 


hiami, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington D.C. 











IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 188 


such extravagant rarities, Buccellati offers an unmounted 
44%-karat emerald of exceptional color, with a ferocious 
Chinese dragon carved in deep relief—an object dazzling 
enough to precipitate far-flung daydreams of the imperial 
Chinese court and the dowager empress. 

Lorin Marsh’s highly successful worldwide hunts for 
the extraordinary in objects of every possible description 
and composition fill their remarkable stocks with flights 
and flocks and schools of birds and beasts and sea 
creatures for every civilized taste. There is a giant owl, in 
natural pine, of positively Cycladic simplicity, which 
joins Lorin Marsh’s popular line of large-scale natural- 





This enchanting table centerpiece is made in the shape of a vase filled 
with flowers and flanked by fruit. It is fashioned in silver by Buccellati. 


pine swans, rabbits, fish, fruits and various shelled 
animals. There are wild boars and placid cows in gold 
and silver lusterware from Italy. There is a dapper silver 
crocodile with a warthog-tusk body, and a massive 
Siamese temple bird inlaid with mirrors. Their collection 
of fabulous animals in silver, gilt, enamel and semi- 
precious stones, brought back recently from the markets 
of Peking, prove that the craftsmanship of China lives on. 
Few parts of the world are blessed with craftsmen of 
such remarkable accomplishment as the Indonesian Ar- 
chipelago, where daily life is accessorized in objects that 
appear to have been designed in dreams. Among the 
exceptionally diverse stock of Indonesian art that is offered 
at Gordon Bishop International are nineteenth-century 
Javanese boudoir chests in gilt and painted teak, with 
golden fretwork mirror frames held up by the traditional 
Hindu serpent-god Nagas. There are intricately carved and 
continued on page 196 
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Gifts from the 
Orient, as much 
a part of the 
California style 





as |. Magnin itself. elcome to the 
Starting premiere of our first Beverly Hills Holi- 
November 13, in day Shopping Guide. We've gathered 
|. Magnin Beverly | together some of the world’s most ex- 
Hills, a special clusive shops and services and made 
exhibit of The them more accessible to you —the 
Artistic Heritage ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST reader. 
of Japan. Antique And, in time for an elegant holiday 
porcelains and shopping spree. 

screens, fine Imari, 


To make it easy for you to choose 
from among the most distinctive gift 
a items offered anywhere, we've set up 
more. Bronze Kirin | : 
a special 800 number to take your calls 
incense burner, ; 
| and refer your questions to the shops 
a mythical dragon ; 
ie and services that interest you. Your in- 
horse, 12% inches ay , 
; quiries will then be answered by the 
high 325.00. ; 
stores directly. Your no-fuss holiday 


Beverly Hills, 
Choice of the orientesey | Sroppinewit thus be underway 


We know you'll find what you've 
always been looking for and some 
things you never dreamed of in the 
Beverly Hills Holiday Shopping Guide. 


contemporary 


objets d’art and | 


Cordially, 


Lect bony 


Cleon T. Knapp 
President 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST |) 


For shopping information call toll free: (800) 325-6400; 


9634 Wilshire Boulevard Beverly Hills Mognin in Missouri call (800) 342-6600 








| FOR BEVERLY HILLS PRODUCT INFORMATION, CALL (800) 325-6400. 
, a 




















“Is itso Be enclcss” she Se ircck 
‘“‘to be so sure of something SO expensive?” 


She’d said all along it had to be a Each moving part is polished first with 
watch by Audemars Piguet. diamond paste, then with the pith from 
I’d wondered why. an elder tree and finally with the 


She’d just smiled and said I’d 


better see one. 


softest doeskin cloth. 
This was an expensive watch. 












In the quiet calm of an eminent < Very. She lowered her eyes as he 
jewelers the man selected a : told her the price. Almost hesitated. 
watch reverently from the ? Then looked up at me inquiringly. 
See, “Well?” 

x “No,” I said softly. 
“Certainly about 
something as beautiful 


suede-lined case. 

A delicate elliptic 
shape in 18 karat gold. 
Diamonds clustered 
round the face, like 
bubbles round the rim of 
a glass of champagne. As hes 


as this one can never be 


























shameless. At any price.” 


Audemars Piguet 


held it out, the intricately woven 

bracelet snaked through his 

fingers like liquid gold. 
Within the slim 


case was one of the 
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5 : 9634 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212/(213) oo 1167 | 
world’s thinnest watch movements. Los Angeles/La Jolla/Palm Springs/Phoenix/Seattle/San Francisco/Chicago 















© 1978 Beverly Hills Ltd. 
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“SHE DOESN'T KNOW MY NAME, 
BUT SHE TRUSTS MY HANDS’ 


They have a lifetime affair, the Mercedes to a fine automobile such as she. 
motorcar and the Mercedes Benz mechanic. Next time your Mercedes is under the 
Because whenever she needs attention, weather (or merely due for a lube and an 
or simply needs a tune up, she returns to us. oil change), treat her to a life-enhancing 
Here at Beverly Hills Ltd., where she's experience at the hands of one of our 


virtuoso mechanics. 
As a Mercedes Benz owner, you 
know already that all cars are not 


always understood. 
Aware of the minutest nuances of 
her staunch Germanic personality, 





yi mechanics combine the qualities created equal. 
= of a scientist, a guru, and a faithful . Neither are all Mercedes 
Sex —lover. Anything less would be an insult . mechanics. May we serve you? 


= BEVERLY HILLS LTD. 


[sag The Mercedes Benz of Mercedes Benz dealers. 
Wer 8833 Wilshire Boulevard + Beverly Hills, CA 90211 + 213/659-2980 






adore Fred! 


He creates all my jewels. 
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LEATHER ACCESSORIES 





OR BEVERLY HILLS PRODUCT INFORMATION. CALL (800) 325-6400. 
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9521 brighton way «beverly hills, ca 












King's 
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IENTAL FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 

















Rodeo Drive, the world’s most exclu- 
sive street of quality and style in fash- 
ion, beauty, jewelry, art, gifts and 
services is offering its premiere edition 
catalogue. Send $4.00 to: Rodeo 
Drive Committee, 239 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 





Name 





Address 









City 


State/Zip 


308 N. Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone (213) 271-9049 








} 
| 
FOR BEVERLY HILLS PRODUCT INFORMATION. CALL (800) 325-4400 




















THE ULTIMATE GIFT 


A magnificent estate 
in the glorious wine country of California. 





Designed by Germano Milano, with interiors by Arthur Elrod and Associates, the main estate is sur- 
rounded by 6,170 acres of lush wine land, including 275 acres of income producing vineyards. It is a private 
paradise of every conceivable luxury and amenity. From wine cellar, gourmet kitchen, guesthouse and 
gymnasium with sauna and jacuzzi to spacious pool, cabana and putting green. Plus 10 staff homes, stables 
for the more than 1,000 head of cattle and corrals for the championship quarter horses. 


This exquisitely appointed estate is an extraordinary gift. One that only someone with Mike Silverman’s 
flair and imagination could offer. Without a doubt, the ultimate gift. $9,000,000. 


Contact Cindy Ambrose 
MIKE SHIVERMAN 


AND ASSOCIATES/REALTORS 


250 N. CANON DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 (213) 271-8101 OR (213) 995-7233 























Th 
Cannell & Chaffin collects them for you. And designs them for you. 


We've shopped the world for ex- 
quisite gifts: One-of-a-kind antiques, 
unusual objets d'art, heirloom rugs, 
superb furniture pieces. But more 
than this—every person who serves 
you here is an outstanding interior 
designer, ready to help you select 
one item, or make your entire home 
as magical as the season. 

Top row: Antique Chinese por- 

el prices on request; English 


lacquered side chair, 40” h., $425 
(arm chair, $450); Quadrafoil mirror, 
48” x 48”, $775. Middle row: Brass 
tea cart, $545; antique Mason por- 
celain potpourri, price on request; 
Swedish crystal vases, 10” h., $78, 
44%" h., $42, 7%" h., $52. Bottom 
row: a home designed by Cannell & 
Chaffin; English tea caddy lamp, 
17” h., $66. 

Please visit us soon. Or, order 


FOR BEVERLY HILLS PRODUCT INFORMATION, CALL (800) 325-6400. 


these items by writing or calling, 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90010. (213) 
380-9111. 


A A B y 


Since 1917 


Fine furnishings, antiques and accessories. 


Los Angeles/Newport Beach/La Jolla 














Turn that special occasion into special memories by spending your 
honeymoon or celebrating your anniversary at the Beverly Wilshire 
Hotel’s unique Honeymoon Suite. Candlelit, subtly perfumed with 
incense, exotic, romantic with an authentic flair of the Far East, it’s 
indeed the royal suite. Dine in the intimacy of one of our many 
restaurants. Stroll to the elegant shops, exclusive boutiques and 
prestige art galleries, or enjoy a concert or play. Call or write and let ~ 


h ial ion. Th l d enjoy the pri d 
Beeoudl arenherroundonly at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel in Where did you spe nd 
Beverly Hills —the very heart of Los Angeles. 9 
your honeymoon: 


eal coh 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 275-4282 
For Room Reservations Call 800-421-4354 — in California 800-282-4804 
Represented by RI Grand Luxe Hotels Member of the Preferred Hotels Association 





When you're thinking 
cotati 

the complete SOLEIADO 
collection of original 
fabrics from Provence — 
exclusively ours. 


SITIO 


New York TAC eh b00 
Boston San Francisco 


Houston Carmel 


‘oe 7 a — ey, sidenttad and Commercial’ 
(ZZ 


—Vecessorces, WALA LL LA CAE LC. 


Sy : 
WHT Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles. Calfomia HOIVIS 21-8716 


FOR BEVERLY HILLS PRODUCT INFORMATION, CALL (800) 325-6400. 








| RODEO DRIVE IS 


Bling 


Walking along Rodeo Drive you come face to face with the very best beauty 
and hair salons. Add to this the world famous fashion boutiques for men 
and women, specialty stores, jewelers, art galleries, gift shops, hotels and 
restaurants, and you have Rodeo Drive. A half mile of style. 


RODEO DRIVE, Bang HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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| Manufacturing Jewelers and Designers 
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so : 


The natural beauty of exquisite malachite is enchanced by the artistic designs 

and shapes. See our complete selection priced from $30.00. Send for Geary’s 
80 page full color gift catalogue with over 400 items from the finest names the 
world has to offer 


 GEARYS 


1 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, 
“ORDER BY MAIL OR PHONE. (2 


BEVERLY HILLS, CA. 90210 
213) 273-4741 « 272-9334 


















California Jewelsmiths 
means 
Craftsmanship, Quality, Integrity... 








@& CALIFORNIA 


') a 





JEWELSM!ITHS4@ 





Telephone: (213) 275-5364 


250 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, (213) 878-5364 
California 90212 





In Beverly Hills Since 1949 


FOR REVERTY HITT S PRODIICT INFORMATION. CALL (800) 325-6400. 





The Gift 
‘Book of 
the Year 
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Brendan Gill and Dudley Witney 


Take a grand tour, an exquisite tour 
through the pages of the gift book of the 
year. North and south, east and west, rich 
and not-so-rich—see where America 
spends its summers. From the opulent 
mansions of Newport to sky-high log 
cabin hideaways in the Rockies, Gill and 
Witney have through words and pictures 


recorded an important and popular aspect - 


of our culture. Make your summer 

last the whole year through with this 
magnificent 9" x 12” nostalgic, summery 
view of the architecture and atmosphere of 
North America. 224 pages, 100 color 
plates, 115 black and white photos. 


f) $29.95 
to 12/31/78 
Methuen $35.00 thereafter 


HUNTER’S BOOKS 
463 No. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
274-7301 
Pleasesend___-_ copies of 
SUMMER PLACES at $29.95 + 
$1.80 tax + 75¢ mailing for 

each book. 


Name 
Address 

City =e ee 
State ws eae ZI Se 


[] Payment enclosed 
[_}] Charge my Visa 
[_] Charge my Master Charge 


Account # 
Exp. date 


California res. only add tax. 
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ARTIQUES OF CANON DRIV 


Specialists in Tiffany Lamps, art glass, jewelry, graphics, art nouveau and art deco objects. 







Rita Goodman's 


LLEY 


226 N. Canon Dr. 
Beverly Hills (213) 550-8562 
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Rare Tiffany Lamp included in our fine collection 
of Bronzes, Art Glass, Paintings, Snuff Bottles, 
Oriental Rugs, Russian Enamels, Steins and many 
other collectables and gift items. 











PAINTING: “The Gold Fish” by Pierre Bracquemond — 
STATUES: “Nature Unveiling Herself before Science’ and “The Symbolist’ by Theo, Rivier’s, 
circa 1900, Paris, Salammbo chez Mathé Exhibition — 
LAMP: “Tiffany Wisteria’ — 


CHEST: “Majo oe aro AMPHORA ARTS & ANTIQUES 





224 N. CANON DR. BEVERLY HILLS 90210 238 NORTH CANON DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 
213/550-8729 TELEPHONE (213) 273-1433 














YR REVERIYV HITT SC DROAMIICT INTOPRAAATIONI CATT (eam) 99¢ ZAM . a 









LOS ANGELES, CALIFC 
PHONE (213) 65 


553 NORTH SAN VICENT 





Christie’s 
For Art Nouveau & Art Deco 





Art Nouveau 


Including important Tiffany lamps and windows, 
Important Gallé and Daum Lamps, Majorelle 
Furniture, Tiffany Favrile Vases, Rookwood and 
Moorcroft Pottery. 

Auction: December 1, 1978 at 2 p.m. 

Catalogue: $8 by mail. 





Important Gould Peacock Lamp 
by Tiffany Studios, 

favrile glass, bronze 

and enamel on copper. 

40 in. high. 





Art Deco 


First sale in America consisting of entirely Art Deco 
pieces including important Lalique, 1920’s furniture, 
sculpture, pate-de-verre, Brandt, Ruhlmann, Sandoz, 
and objects. : 

Auction: December 2, 1978 at 2 p.m. 

Catalogue: $8 by mail. 

































































Wrought iron 
and marble console 
by Frederick Brandt, 
circa 1925. 








430 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA. 90210 (213) 275-5534 


Christie’s standard charge to the Seller will be a commission of 10% in addition to the 10% premium paid by the buyer as part of the purchase price 


























ee ine: cel cle crac st r| 
| / e e 9 | 
| ,. Christie’s 
| If you would like | 
a complimentary Isabella Watts, Catalogue Department 
| huetraicd 502 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
brochure on ease send me rt Nouveau catalogues 8; rt 
Pl d ArtN l @ $ A 
| Christie’s Deco catalogues @ $8; ora free illustrated brochure on Christie’s | 
| current sales, or current sales ___. My check for $_________ is enclosed. | 
| catalogues for Nianie | 
| the above sales, 
| please mail the Address | 
| Spa sag City State Zip | 
AD 
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Clayton Marcus 
at home with {mera 


ro ee 


a 
For the names of dealers in your zip code area and Decorating Bok 


a full color 60-page book on decorating ideas for 
Traditional, Early American, and Contemporary decor, 
send $2.00 to Nancy Blaine, Clayton Marcus Co., 
Hickory, No. Carolina 28601. 


When youre thin and elegant 
people take you everywhere. 


Mr.Thin AM/FM clock radio. 


NB aloe altel to) em ast 
clock radio Panasonic 
has ever made. Sleek, 
elegant, stylishly slim at 
just under %"'. Witha 
glimmering burnished 
look somewhere between 
silver and chrome in color. 

eR el w i a ele Pa 
clock radio (RF-016). A 
combination of advanced 
technology and a specially 
designed, astonishingly 
thin speaker. 


That same sophisticated 
elegance is also available 
in Mr. Thin AM/FM and 
Mr. Thin AM. All come with 
handsome carrying case, 
earphone and Panasonic 
ler Ni(-1a(-1oe 

Mr. Thin. For yourself 
or for gifts. After all, you 
can never be too thin. 
Or too elegant. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 






















An Enchanting Pair 
of Rococo Torcheres 


These cherubic youths were 
skillfully cast in iron in Paris in 
the mid-Nineteenth Century and a 
signed A. Durenne. Painted black 
with their flowing drapery in tone 
of gold and green, each holds alof 
a twelve-light bronze doré 
candelabrum. Bases are of mauve 
marble with delicate bronze doré 


mounts. Height: 91’’. 


Manheim Galleries | 


Established 1919 


409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 


2520 Fairmont Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 


320 Decorative Center, Dallas 
214-742-2364 


(This Gallery for the Trade only.) 
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2 r: DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS 


Shown: Large Clover, Small Clover, Clover Stripe, Ticking Stripe, May time Batik 


‘CHARLES BARONE, INC. 114 South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 (213) 273-8131 iS 


LLPAPERS, INC.: San Senet oe Portland, Seattle, Honolulu / CASSIDY—HICKS: Denver / HOWELL’S INC.: Salt Lake City / SEABROOK: erUESD 
Ste New Orleans, Atlanta, Miami, Kansas City, Memphis, Richmond / THY BONY: Chicago, Minneapolis, Albuquerque. Milwaukee, Des Moines / 

‘TH WILSON, INC.: Columbus, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville / THIBAUT: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
hington, D.C. / BRANDT’S: Phoenix / CROWN WALLPAPER CO.: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Canada. 





COLLECTION OF SOLID BRONZE ANIMALS 


LOS ANGELES: ROBERT SNODDY, INC « (213) 627-6144 
Brack Shops/East, 649 South Olive Street 


DALLAS: ROSEN & PINTO + (214) 748-0157 
Room 246, World Trade Center 
CHICAGO: THORNQUIST & ASSOCIATE + (312) 644-1943: 
1541 Merchandise Mart 


NEW YORK: YIH YEH MULTIDIMENSIONS © (212) 889-1108 
New York Merchandise Mart, 41 Madison Ave. 


TEAKWOODS, INCORPORATED 
bois Pate Rd., N.E. Atlanta, Ga. + (404) 237-3669 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 192 


lacquered opium beds, with wooden canopies and myste- 
rious little floating drawers for the accoutrements of opium 
ceremonies, and there are the fascinating ornamental 
krises of Indonesia, with hilts beautifully carved in bird- 
like forms, and wavy striated blades suggestive of light- 
ning. There is about all these objects an air of mythological 
connection and magical property. 

Also at Gordon Bishop, there are objects of more 
humble materials but of no less fascination, such as 
fourteenth-century Madjapait terra-cotta puffy-cheeked 
pigs, and a whole zoo of brightly patterned woodcarvings © 
of Javanese animals with exceptional charm. And defi- 


Gordon Bishop’s 19th-century Javanese boudoir chest, with a mirror 
and drawers for jewelry, is of lacquered wood decorated with gold leaf. 


nitely not to be overlooked among Gordon Bishop’s 
treasures are a grand pair of court shoes that make a solid 
gold shoehorn seem like a necessity. Possibly made for 
the Sultan of Jogjakarta, the ancient court city of Central 
Java, they boast giltwood heels, double rows of bright red 
buttons, and all of the golden spangles, galloons and 
tassels that the heart could ever wish for. 

Among those who know the world of precious objects, 
Cartier makes their own statement with a “bullion” 
collection of little ingots in platinum, 18-karat gold or 
pavé diamonds set in platinum and edged with yellow 
gold. And Cartier’s 5%-inch-high golden cobra, by 
Roberto Estevez, has an air of guarding the invisible, 
intangible unknowable secret of all true objets de vertu. O 











What every other 
BIEN SID CE OCT 


DS ete TTT ae] 


All microwave ovens are capable of cooking foods 
quickly. But at Whirlpool, we wanted to give you more. 

That’s why we designed the Mark Series Micro- 
wave Oven with our touch controls for simple opera- 
tion. The right touches of your finger tell it when you 
want dinner. And it will compute the start time and 
begin cooking without your even being there. 

We also add an automatic Meal Sensor™«* tem- 
perature probe that continuously measures temper- 
ature and automatically turns the oven off. 

We even include a special touch control cook- 
book with recipes tested and approved by the Better 
Homes and Gardens test kitchen so your meals taste 
as good as they look. 


<=> 
Whirl 


Home 








Then, most important of all, our microwave oven 
has something none of the others have. It has our 
name... Whirlpool. And all of the beautiful things that 
go with it. 

Beautiful things like Cool-Line® service. It’s a 
free telephone service that will help with any problem 
or questions about cooking or operation. 

And Tech-Care® service. Our nationwide fran- 
chised service made up of, we believe, some of the 
best service technicians in the world. 

And our warranty that’s written so it can be under- 
stood. 

Beautiful things, yes. And we think that’s exactly 
what you should expect from Whiripool. 


pool 


ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 








He called the Buffalo, calmed the waters and healed the sick. Beaverhead, 
a dealer in magical spells, the Medicine Man of the Blackfeet, captured in 
porcelain by the artists of Cybis 

Tribes with names like drum beats are all celebrated in the world of 
Cybis Sculptures. A world where the Buffalo has not vanished, signal fires 
still burn, flowers and children bloom forever. Enter our world and find 


your own magic 
Current 96 page Cybis catalog...send $9.25, 65 Norman Ave., AB, Trenton, NJ 08618 














The Carry-On | 
only Madler Se 








could 
carry off 


Not only did Madler invent the carry-on during the infancy of air travel, they 
never stopped perfecting it as the years flew by. In rio cowhide, the one-suiter 
is $485.; the overnighter, $355. Both in black, brown, chestnut or burgundy. 
In passat cowhide, the one-suiter is $430.; the overnighter, $315. Both in black 
or brown. Old-world craftsmanship. Madler is still carrying it off. 





MADLER, 450 Park Avenue at 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 212/688-5045 
Major Credit Cards Accepted. 








Sarreid Brass. Atthese fine sto 


ALABAMA 

Oxford Furniture Galleries, Inc., 
Birmingham 

CALIFORNIA 


Cannell & Chaffin, Inc., 
Los Angeles 


Casa Vogue, 
San Ramon 


Shreve €& Co., 


San Francisco 

Vee Nisley & Associates, 
Rancho Mirage 
COLORADO 

Davis & Shaw Furniture Co., 
Denver 

FLORIDA 


Design Interiors, 
Tampa 


Holland Salley, Inc., 
Naples 


Jacobson Stores, Inc., 


Kane Furniture Company, 
Sarasota 


Lloyd's Furniture Co., 
Orlando 


Worrells Interiors, 
North Palm Beach 
GEORGIA 


George Neuhart Associates, 
Atlanta 


Gillespie Interiors, 
Albany 
IDAHO 


Hendrens, 
Boise 


ILLINOIS 


John M. Smyth Co., 
Chicago 
INDIANA 


Adams & Waldo 
Gallenes North, 
Fort Wayne 


L.S. Ayres & Company, 
Indianapolis 
KANSAS 


Leather Furniture, Ltd., 
Overland Park 


_ Suniland Furniture Co., 


LOUISIANA 
Kornmeyer’, 

Baton Rouge 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rapids Furniture Co.,Inc., 
Boston 

MICHIGAN 


Gorman’ Gallery, 
Southfield 


Jacobson Stores, Inc., 


Scott-Shuptrine, 
Grosse - Pointe Farms 
Wiggs, 

Bloomfield Hills 
MISSOURI 


Craigs Furniture, 
St. Louis 


Halls Crown Center, 


Kansas City 

Halls Plaza, 
Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Peg Boyle Interiors, Ltdil 
Omaha i 


NEW JERSEY 
Bograd'’s, 
Patterson 
NORTH CAROLINA © 
Country Fumiture Co., In 
High Point 

The Country Shop, 
Hickory 

Gnindstaff’s Interiors, 
Forest City 


Hendncks Furniture, Inc., 
Mocksville 


Pace -Stone, 
Eden 


Wayside Furniture House, 
Raleigh 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Interiors 216, 

York a 
O'Neill and Bishop, 
Ardmore 


TENNESSEE 
John Simmons Interior Desigr 
Memphis 

Laws Furniture Co., Inc., 
Maryville 

Migliore’s Carpets & 
Interiors, Inc., 
Cookeville 

Parkway Galleries, 
Bristol 


Payne Furniture Co., 
Nashville 


Percy Cohen Furniture 
Showroom, Inc., 
Nashville 


Richard Fowler’ Galleries, 
Chattanooga 
TEXAS 


Ben Hur, Inc., 
Houston 


Ellison Furniture Co., 
Fort Worth 


Houston 


Suniland Office Furniture, 
Houston 


VIRGINIA 

Coles Fumiture, 
Arlington 

Jack Thompson 
Furniture - Interiors, 
Richmond 
Stephenson & Aldridge, Inc. 
Salem 

Willis Wayside, 

Virginia Beach 


WASHINGTON 


Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle 

Masins Furniture Galleries, 
Seattle 





—— _ Sarreid Brass makes a stunning room. 
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arreid designs are at home with other fine things. Shown, a brass- wrapped chest used as a coffee table. Through 
ne stores and designers. Send for brochure. Sarreid, Ltd., Wilson, North Carolina 27893. 


Sarreid, Ltd. 














From behind The Great Wall, ‘The Peking Collection.” 
An incomparable assemblage of ornately carved Ch'ing Dynasty wood objects from China. 


LORIN MARSH LTD. D24D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 (212) PL 9-8700 


FINE FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT & INTERIOR DESIGNER 
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STEPHEN CHASE 


Californ 
TRACY THORNTON, A.S.I.D. 


HAROLD BRODERICK, A.S. 
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Obviously 
..Old World 
.. Klegant 

.Taylor’s 


The store for the rich, the unusual, 
the elegant in home furnishings. 
These ornately carved pieces are 
part of an entire grouping — sofa, 
chairs, tables — imported exclusively 
by us from Italy. If you love the 
look of baroque, you'll love these 
pieces. And we’ll help you design 
an entire room or a special corner 
with them. As always, it’s Taylor’s 
for Old World Elegance, obviously. 


AYLOR’S 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Van Nuys, California 
(213) 786-5970 * 873-1081 








An elegant era} 
Antique Pool , 
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See Us First 
or Rugs You'll 
Treasure For 
ALifetime. 


1 t Oriental Rug Exchange, fine rugs have been 
'} our lives for three generations. Our knowledge 
of the rugmaking art has come after many § 
years of patient watching and listening. We § 
| invite you to our showroom, where this know]- § 
edge has enabled us to build a collection of ® 
uncommon beauty. Fine new and antique rugs © 
from Persia, Pakistan, India and China — all 


magnificent treasures to enjoy for a lifetime. 
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| Courtesy to the trade and to quantity buyers. 
| We purchase exceptional rugs and offer expert 
_. cleaning, restoration and appraisal. Direct 
importers. One of the largest in the West. 
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Oriental Rug Exchange 





La Cienega Showroom Pacific Design Center Showroom | 
339 North La Cienega Boulevard 8687 Melrose Avenue /Suite 165 | 
Los Angeles, California 90048 Los Angeles, California 90069 


Telephone (213) 657-1663 Telephone (213) 652-9918 


















In San Francisco 


DESIGNS 
| At the Icehouse 


RAPUNZEL — Once upon a time there was a Princess 
ST e Oe em am ee COR e a 
it was like the wing of a moth out of the shadows. 
Niemi a CCR lima lar Melia mre (elma aa 
Rapunzel has now been brought to life by the artists i 
of Cybis in fine porcelain in a limited edition of 
1000. She is 8%” tall at $525. Subject to prior sale. \ 


PACE SETTER PAVILION 


CHINA = CRYSTAL = SILVER «= GIFTS 


SOUTH COAST PLAZA, COSTA MESA, CA 92626 
PHONE (714) 540-2627 
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At last, Mamdouh Fayek has designed a collec- 
tion of fine applique tapestries, bringing alive an 
ancient Egyptian technique. Depicting themes 
and mythologies of Egypt, these tapestries are 
in rich and unusual colors. A labor of love by 
native Egyptian artisans, brought back to compli- 
ment interiors of many styles. The tapestries are 
in limited edition. 


4 
4 
Pee Ce ee 


Tutankhamen Crushing the Enemy, 36” x 33%” 





Mamdouh Fayek, A.S.I.D. 








After feeding the kangaroos, 
catch Madame Butterfly. 


Australia. Land of contrasts. 

A place to see Puccini in the 
ultra-modern splendor of the 
Sydney Opera House. Cuddle a 
koala. Throw a boomerang. Savor 
vintage wine. Or stand on top of 
the world’s biggest rock. Here 
is the home of the kangaroo, the 
duck-billed platypus and The 
Great Barrier Reef. Here, the 
people speak English, Friendship 
and Sports. 


Our spacious DC-10s depart 
daily to Australia from Los 
Angeles via New Zealand. Our 
in-depth Destination Down 
Under Tour starts at $3,776* 
You get 30 days of Australia 
and New Zealand and a lifetime 
of memories. Ask your Travel 
Agent. Or write to us. 


*GIT airfare, per person double occupancy. 


2 Air New Zealand 


es 


P.O. Box 9000, North Hollywood, CA 91409 


Australia sounds like the place for me on an 
(1) Escorted LJ Independent Tour. = A01178 


None Se == 
Address ee 
Cha yas ek Ue pe a ae 
My Travel Agent is 


€ air new Zeatano 





The most extravagant doormat ever made. 
Our welcome mat is out... the Oriental Rug Gallery of 
San Francisco. ..a new addition to San Francisco’s tradition of 
distinguished retail stores. 

Meet our experienced and knowledgable staff. They'll show, with 

alee mae ae eee hae wali ee Olea mee ae 

perhaps, the largest selection, of fine quality decorative rugs 
Car atm MORI mele aa 
Make your selection... and experience the joy of living with one 
of our fine Oriental Rugs... even at the front door. French country chair and ottoman 


Thank you... You’re Welcome. 


eres S210 ne JOHN HALL, fUrniture pesicn 


De) a =4 =} a i J Ly - ne an 
1235 Sutter Street Telephone — 415-775-7021 ahd bintpae S| REET SANTA MONICA, CALII = soa 
Galleries in: Philadelphia, Washington D.C., St. Louis, Tucson, Cleveland, Los Angeles BY APPOINTMENT . 396-5928 


For the finest in European 
handpainted ceramic tiles 


SHOWROOM OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
CEE) a aa lRU er EX PSRE=la 7. ON] R00} 

~ LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 GLENDALE, CA 91204 
aK PLS Pg 


oy) ele) UE MuL\el 4a [@]0 i 
00'S: MAIN ST., SUITE 124 
. LINK OR. 
IN, TEXAS 77025 
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Interiors by—Phyllis Morris Tile Shown—Conti Nero COLOR BROCHURES AVAILABLE. UPON REQ]} 


} Call on any one of our fine realestate offices. Beverly Hills, (213) 272-3456 Brentwood, (213) 826-4521 


facific Palisades, (213) 454-0633 Encino, (213) 783-3513 Newport Beach, (714) 631-1800 
k Realty San Marino, (213) 283-2536 Arcadia, (213) 446-4656 (GEORGE ELKINS COMPANY = 
Crestview Realty Tustin, (714) 832-3910 Villa Park, (714) 997-1000 REALTORS 
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Over 50 in a PANY 
re EORGE ELKINS COREALTORS 





YOU CAN JUDGE PEOPLE BY THE ~ 
COMPANY THEY KEEP 


| “Here’s to the George Elkins Company. They just helped us get more than we 
| ever dreamed for our home... Cheers!” 
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The elegance of Soraya Oriental Rugs has been an understatement of quality 
throughout the years. Similarly, the individuals who have chosen Soraya rugs exhibit a quiet, 
almost underplayed, panache of judgment and high-style. 


So we decided not to brag now that we have 7,000 square feet in San Francisco's IceHouse district 
..or that we have more than 3,000 pieces from which to choose...or because of our three-year exchange . 
guarantee...or because some of the finest residences in the West house Soraya Orientals. 


Simply, we wish to quietly declare that Soraya is the most recognized “source of elegance in the West.” 
Deel ime ele he MOC mie hmm ce imet satel a 


Soraya 


; “The source of elegance in the West.” 


ition and Placement of Collector Rugs. ISFAHAN $6,950 


ORAYA ORIENTAL RUGS, 1025 BATTERY AT THE ICEHOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. (415) 788-0777 





THE mL DISCOTHEQUE . . . from Inspiration MOSLEY 
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opulent movie set, he turned to California trend-setter, Phyllis Morris. a 

She and her design director, Stephen Rieman, created and manufactured 

a pulsating palace that recaptures the Hollywood glamour of the thirties. 
Fulfilling your fantasy could be their next production. 


o ff ne . 
APA AC MELE USC TIL WARS Le yx: 
Designer and Manufacturer of Custom Home Furnishings 





Design Directory available. Enclose three dollars for ETT POU ELC 





SOMETIMES OUR FLOWERS SEEM TO BE SCATTERED ABOUT, 
AS IF BY CHANCE. ACTUALLY, IT'S BY PURE DESIGN. 


MARTEX 


If you took a bouquet of beautiful flowers 
and casually scattered them on the ground, 
they'd still look beautiful. It's almost as if Nature weck ek 
; candonowrong. a, 

But it's different with fabric. 

Here, we place our flowers on a pure white 
ground carefully. Deliberately. And that's why it 
looks as if...well, as if it just happened. 


Sheets and pillowcases in 50% Dacron® 
polyester/50% cotton. Also comforters, towels, 
shower Curtains and accessories. 

For decorating with sheets and towels, send 
for our new magazine “Patterns for Living?” Vol. II. 
Mail $1.50 to: Martex, P.O. Box610F =e 
West Point, Georgia 31833, oes 


West Point 
Pepperell 





MARTEX® WE DESIGN FABRICS THAT HAPPEN TO BE SHEETS. 














Edward 
Mead Johnson 


Fine Arts & 
Antiques Agent 
London 


Agency 
Services: 


Contemporary 
& Modern Art 


Old Master 
Paintings 
Drawings 

& Sculpture 

Antiquities 
Antiques 

Rare Books & 


Manuscripts 


Edward Mead Johnson M.A.., 
Ph.D. offers to corporate and 
private clients, architects and 
designers, a system of professional 
services for locating and 
purchasing paintings, sculptures, 
antiquities, antiques, rare books, 
and manuscripts throughout 
Britain and Europe. 


His familiarity with aspects of 
the international market, his 
scholarly abilities and influential 
location in London are of 
particular benefit to those who 
require a qualified agent abroad 
to serve their needs. 


Edward Mead Johnson 
& Company Ltd 


La Motte Chambers St. Helier 
Jersey Channel Islands 
Telephone: 0534-26581 
Telex: 41631 
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By June R. Gader 


EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE there come along 
properties so unusual that it scarcely 
matters where they’re located or 
whether they seem practical. Each is, 
of course, an example of someone’s 
unique and personal vision. But what 
exquisite visions—the kind you could 
step into and make your own. 


Florence, Italy 

I have many dreams, as I suppose you 
do. If I were to forego the fantasy of an 
old southern plantation, the next 
dream in line would be a ninth-cen- 
tury castle overlooking Florence, a 
castle that dominates the heights of 
this exquisite city and that offers a 
360-degree view of it. 

The castle of Torre del Gallo, sur- 
rounded by 100,000 square feet of 
parkland, incorporates a center court 
surrounded by galleries; there is a high 
tower and a Roman well. There are also 
monumental drawing rooms, huge 
halls, large courts and verandas. The 
stairways are magnificent and so are the 
wine cellars. Fifteenth-century doors, 
capitals from every period from Byzan- 
tine to Romantic, and remarkable 
wooden ceilings and bas-reliefs from 
many periods make the entire structure 
a work of art. In one of the world’s most 
artistic cities, this fantasy is only $980,- 
000 plus fees, from Roy Veatch, Period 
Houses, 1317 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Hadeland, Norway 

Larshus, about 1% hours drive from 
Oslo, is a strange and fascinating com- 
bination of historic Scandinavian ar- 
chitecture and elegant European 
artistry. It comprises several clusters of 
houses ranging over thirty-five acres of 
fine forest and grassland. Antique 
farm buildings, superb examples of 
the carpenter’s craft, have been im- 
ported to the site; new buildings de- 
signed in the old tradition have been 
erected; everything has been made 
functionally modern, without corrupt- 


<f.| INTERNATIONAL 
eta PROPERTIES 


Houses of Rare Individuality | 
i 
| 


ing any of the authenticity and detail 
From among all of the pleasures to 
be found at Larshus, a few of the 
details must suffice. The main house, / 
at the center of the main compound,, 
has huge high-ceilinged rooms with 
bleached plank floors and broad 
beamed ceilings; massive fireplaces; a 
carved-wood spiral staircase, whic 
looks like marble; dozens of coz : 
built-in bed alcoves with painted or} 
carved facades. Many of the forty-two | | 
houses are filled with antiques, most of | 
which are included in the price of! 
$2,650,000. Patrick Dodd-Noble, Preg 
mier Real Estate International, Ltd., 30a | 
Sackville Street, London W1, England. 


i 
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Yemassee, South Carolina 
Cherokee Plantation fits perfectly into} 
the most fantastic dream any of us 
might have of the glories of the Old 
South. Situated on 3,700 acres, the 
mansion house has a_ graceful and — 
impressive facade. Inside, there are 
magnificent archways edged with 
carved wood, paneled high-ceilinged | 
rooms, fine wood floors, sunburst win- ~ 
dows, superbly curved stairways. It 
has the craftsmanship and beauty you — 
would expect from an antebellum — 
plantation house. It was built in 1931. _ 
But age does not matter. This is a _ 
great estate, with many outbuildings, 
including a guest house; a seven-room 
plantation manager’s house; a six-car — 
garage with living quarters; stables — 
and kennels. It is famous for its shoot- — 
ing and fishing facilities; there isevena — 
crab and shrimp bed. There is a 
gorgeous stone-encircled swimming — 
pool, rolling lawns, a thirteen-acre — 
lake, notable camellia gardens. The 
thirty-one-room mansion has eleven 
bedrooms plus servants’ quarters. 
Fully furnished and equipped, the 
plantation is priced at $3,500,000; 
available from Sotheby Parke Bernet 
International Realty Corporation, 980 
iatieOe Avenue, New York 10021. 


continued on page 208 








Cooking Can Be a Chore. 
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Barbecue grill lets 
you cook food to 
perfection with 
real outdoor 
barbecue flavor. 





4 element range 
allows for 
standard range- 
top cooking 
onvenience. 


TT 
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Equip your kitchen with the Thermador TMH45 Griddle J h ri| 

n Grill and be a culinary artist. - T iad. Or 
The Griddle ’n Grill makes your kitchen a complete The elegant difference. 
indoor-outdoor cooking center. It comes in stainless 

steel or a choice of 4 designer enamel finishes and in 


either 36” or 45” lengths. An optional rotisserie is 
available on model TMH45. 
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What,me worry? _ 


My carpet’s got Du Pont TEF! Le 
Carpet Protector. 





When you've got a carpet with 
Du Pont TEFLON’Carpet Protector, you’ve taken | 
a lot of worry out of carpet care. 


Du Pont TEFLON Carpet Protector gives invisible 
protection that lasts and lasts. Carpets actually 
resist soil. And need shampooing less often, 


When you buy carpet, buy carpet protection: Look for } 
the label that tells you the carpetis protected by*™. ~ 5} 
TEFLON Carpet Protector. Only from’Du Pont es 
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ee! ete eet ae STAG COUAEIN CHEERS 
Sinfully Rich Jonight. 
Astor Chocolate Cups and Shells. 





julge yourself. Treat family and friends to a wickedly BITTERSWEET CHOCOLATE LIQUEUR CUPS. Fill 
rumptious dessert. Invent your own creation. Create with about half an ounce of your favorite liqueur. 
small sensation with pure Chocolate Dessert Guests sip the drink, ’n nibble the cup. A taste and con- 
iecialties from Astor. versation sensation. 

BITTERSWEET CHOCOLATE DESSERT SHELLS. Astor Chocolate Dessert Specialties come lavishly 
‘| with ice cream, mousses, fruit, or even custards. gift-boxed with attractive recipe book for perfect gift- 
ip with syrup, cream or nuts. Let your imagination go giving. They may be refrigerated or frozen in warm 
To F weather for future use. So end that special dinner party 

MILK CHOCOLATE MOCHA CUPS. Serve with with a naughty little affair from Astor Chocolate. Anaf- | 
hipped cream. Let your guests add to steaming cof- fair that will keep your guests buzzing. An affair to 
e. The chocolate melts. The cream floats. Transform- remember. 


g asimple cup of coffee into an unforgettable Mocha 
ennese delight. 


A | 
re ASTOR CHOCOLATE CORPORATION 
rea eel ce LN A PST PAP oar 





aie ee te CORPORATION boxes Chocolate Dessert Shells (6 shells per box with gold doilies) 

: E A C JONIES 
48-25 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11237 (212) 386-7400 Minimum Order: 3 boxes for $10.50 ; : | 
__Please send me the following Astor Chocolate specialties. __boxes Chocolate Mocha Cups (10 cups per box). Minimum oo 3 oe s for $9.51 
Please gift ship them for me (list enclosed) __boxes Chocolate Liqueur Cups (12 cups per box). Minimum Order OXE 
SOM ORane «Soe ee ee 


Gift card to read from Jeet OS Address 


__Check or Money Order for $ enclosed City State___ 


handling if shipped to same address. Please add $1.50 for each additional address 
lease add 8% sales tax 


__Charge my credit card account—American Express— py cco omes pose & 
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ordinary Ser s 
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} ive XO Rare Reserve, 
an extraordinary brandy trom 


The Christian Brothers. It’s a special 

brandy meant for special occasions. 
So give XO with your 

personal sentiments. Wish a Happy 

Birthday, a Happy Father's 


Day, A Happy We 

Anniversary. Gyyp 
Selkers a, 

even make a 7 

gift of XO more SS 

personal with your friends 

or client's name imprinted on a 

special neck label; or let your 

gift be remembered — it will be 

when your name or your company's 










You can 








logotype is specially imprinted. 
Personal labels 
for XO Rare 


Reserve. Its the — ([ouowick associates 
extraordinary way 


to say something Se 
special because XO Rare Reserve 
Brandy is the one gift that will be 
lingered over. 

If your retailer doesn't 


have information Gf 

about our Hagay 

personal labels, Bilke lay 
Se 


then write to us: 
The Christian Brothers. 

P.O. Box 99607, San Francisco, 
California 94109. 
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Fri m The Christian Brothers of California. 


ISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. BRANDY: 80 PROOF 
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PROPERTIES 


continued from page 204. 


Harbor Springs, Michigan 
A striking white shape rises like an 
aerie, from a bower of cliff-dwelling 
evergreens; expanses of glass reflect the 
dark trees and blue-green Lake Michi- 
gan below. This is the Douglas House, 
the only new single family dwelling to 
receive a First Honor Award in 1976 
from the American Institute of Archi- | 
tects. It is well worth the prize. 
Designed by Richard Meier & Asso- 
ciates, of New York City, the sleek mul- 
tilevel house in some ways resembles a _ 
fine ship. Long clean-lined sundecks on 





The Douglas House, on Lake Michigan, is an — 
award-winning residence by Richard Meier. 


three floors take full advantage of the 
views; and the entire roof, with its curv- 
ing skylight illuminating the forty-foot 
three-story-high living room, serves as 
a further sunning area. Strong steel col- 
umns form supports; lighter steel 
handrails trace a delicate pattern on 
stairways and bridges. All of the social 
areas are open, airy, bathed in light; the 
five bedrooms are more private, shad- 
owed by hillside and woods. In addition 
to the main residence and a guest 
house, there is a tennis court jointly 
owned with neighbors. The property 
covers four secluded acres, with 385 
feet of lake frontage. New regulations 
prohibit more construction in this area, 
so privacy is ensured. Available at 
$500,000, fully furnished, from James 
Retz, Previews, Inc., 5670 Wilshire Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 0 





Henredon is available in the West 
at these fine dealers: 


Whatever the Mood, ARIZONA COLORADO 
Henredon Sets It All. Mehagian’s Furniture Galleries Davis & Shaw-Denver 
Phoenix, Scottsdale 


Formal, casual, and for all the moods 
in between, Henredon has a special SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA teeta 
way of setting things right. Find the J.H. Biggar aoe aie 


best of Henredon (and you'll find the Portland, Lake Oswego 
best of everything)... at these fine 


furniture stores. 


Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA UTAH 
pee aiaes-Barkole Panaaodevs-Salt alee City 








ALL YOUR FAVORITE OLD SHOPS 
IN ONE BEAUTIFUL COMPLEX 


HERITAGE PLACE 
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Enjoy a visit to San Francisco’s Unique Antique 
Gallery . . . With over 50 Showrooms from the 
finest shops in Northern California. 


So today, instead of trying to decide which quality 
shops to visit, why not visit them all at 
HERITAGE PLACE 
Open Daily 10 to 5 and Sunday Noon to 5 
44 Gough Street (between Market & Mission Sts.) 
San Francisco, CA 94103 415/431-6950 






























Philip Monroe design. 
ae ACUT MOREL L ML Gl e]t 
yellow gold and mastodon ivory. Also with 
lapis lazuli, carnelian or jade. 


PHILIP MONROE 
JEWELER 


Registered Jeweler. Certified Gemologist, 
American Gem Society 


527 Pine Street Seattle 98101 (206) 624-1531 





RICHARD 
5. GORE 
18™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES ip 
CARMEL BY-HE-SEA 
& CALIFORNIA & 


PAPERWEIGHTS 
FOR 


THE COLLECTOR 


P.O. BOX 4378 
MISSION AT SEVENTH 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

93921 
(408) 625-1772 « 625-1770 


Member of Art and Antique 
Dealer's League of America, Inc. 
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Henredon offers many opportunities for you to select home Meat ae your particular 
taste and interior needs. See the uncommon beauty, quality and selection by visiting one of these 


fine Henredon stores in California. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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San Jose Market at San Salvador (408) 298-5300 Uae a 
Mt. View 480 N. San Antonio Rd. (415) 941-8600 Santa Ana 1514 North Main St. (714) 541-4391 
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A la Douce France 
ANTIQUES 


Arthur & Josiane Hanks 
6919 La Jolla Boulevard, La Jolla, Ca. 92037 
(714) 459-7026 


Tuesday - Saturday 10-5 
or by appointment 


Alfred Baillet 5 Grand Rue 
69 Rue Des Sts-peres Le Tremblay S/Mauldre 
Paris, France Rambouillet, France 





Armoire Provencal in Walnut wy Meuble A Deux in Walnut 

Period Louis XV Period Louis XV 
We have just received a large All of our furnishings are in 
shipment of period furniture excellent condition. If the 
and architecture. We have one slightest restoration is 
of the largest selections of necessary it is done in wood of 
period French ARMOIRES, the period by our ebenistes in 
BONNETIERES and BUFFETS France. 
in California. 


We have moved to our newly constructed shop at 
6919 La Jolla Boulevard 






































To nearly everyone, one’s home is one’s castle. In 1924, Patric Londgen, a 
70-year-old prospector who had struck if rich in South America, commis- 
sioned the real thing for himself. Here it is: towers, battlements, balconies, 
the works. You will find it settled imperiously upon three acres of hilltop 
adjoining Griffith Park, replete with a hearl-stopping view of the city and 
(on a clear day) Catalina. At Bob Crane & Associates, we're known for 
marketing the architecturally pure and preeminent. But we also are pleased 
to handle landmark homes like Towerhill, below. Unique design, great or 
small, is our forte. Our keen interest in it and our knowledge of if has made 


our client list one of the most envied in the 

A GENUINE city. When you list your home with us, we 

strive for—and get—top dollar for you. Our 

CASIIL work-area: Los Feliz/Silver Lake and Sunset West. Please 
call us when you are ready to sell your castle. 


























ph: Julius Shulman 


Bob Crane ¢s’Associates 


From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 
Sunset West/ 7656 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California - (213) 874-331 
Los Feliz/Silver Lake/4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califomia : (213) 665-1121 
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Pash vn Bro thers 
oy. of 
Fine O Ovental Rug b 
A ST vadition of Fee 
Since 1902 


Sor the Family OAristinas. 
She lasting et for all 


PORCH AMMONS Fo. 


PASHGIAN BROS. 


JSales, Purchases, Consignments 
Complete R par Jervice 
DOS bast Colorado Boulevard 
Kasadena, California, 97706 
273) Z96JESS (2738) 687-9258 


ae Onental Rug 


THE rent meds accion ae 


be we aang 


Pine Dresser, circa 1850 


A fine example from our extensive 
collection of English pine. 


250 Broadway, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
714-497-1791 








Mrs. Fredric A. Danz Oil on Canvas 72’"*x 42” 


mncaqerct Helland Sargent 


PORTRAITS, LTD. 


2750 Glendower Avenue, Los Angeles 90027 * 213/660 2214 











The Ameritone® colors you re looking at 
are just a drop in the bucket. We make 800 
exciting, decorative and often unheard of 


The same holds true for Color Key 2. 
Now, you never have to worry about 
mixing the wrong colors again. 





colors. And if that sounds like a confusing i So, if you're looking for a yellow 
selection, you can cheer up. Because we a that's not just another yellow, that'll go 
have an exclusive Color Key® system to | with a blue that's not just another blue, 
make sure that all the Ameritone colors you 1 : come to your nearest Ameritone Paint 


dealer. You Il find him in your Yellow Pages. 

Or, write Ameritone Color Key Paint, 

P.O. Box 190, Long Beach, Calif. 90801. 

Another Growing Subsidiary of Grow 
Chemical Corp. 


©1976 Ameritone Paint Corporation 








select will blend together. Here's how it works. » 
We've separated all the colors in the 
rainbow (and then some), into two color 
palettes. We call them Color Key 1 and Color 
Key 2. Every color in Color Key 1 is created 
to go with every color in Color Key 1. 





NOBODYHASTHE _ 
COLORS AMERITONE HAS. 





Blutaivena 
color K@u} paint jr 













































































C K.W. Johnson Ltd. 2 


Antiques 








17th and 18th Century French and English 
912 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-9084 
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From India, the land of dhurries, a collection that is stunningly by 


_ beautiful. This is Star Flower. Patterson, Flynn and Martin 
is the official United States representative for the Indian Government's 
Corporation for the Cottage Industry Dhurrie Program. 


eli ee Mah m el aim tem 


950 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (242) 751-6414, 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Denvér, Philadelphia, New enon Boston, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Miami 








Photography: fe 


Interior Design: Braswell-Willoughby, Inc. 











THE BEHGOOY ORIENTAL RUG GUARANTEE. 
IT'S. LIKE MONE YIN ERE Beanie 


Pv POA Peg AO an (a, > 774 § The best advice we can give you about Oriental 
POU tf “oy <A -»/4* Rugs is to buy from a reputable dealer. It can 

make a big difference in your selection today. 
And your satisfaction tomorrow. 

For example, at Behgooy you can choose from 
one of the finest collections in the world. 
Knowing that the country of origin, fiber 
content, and full purchase price are guaranteed. 

Fact is, after three years we'll not only give 
you full credit, we'll add on 10 to 15%! 

You see, we buy all our own rugs on regular 
trips throughout the world. We look for superb 
quality and expect it to appreciate. 

Come to our Dallas showroom. Or write for 
our free brochure: “The Behgooy Oriental Rug 
Book”. We'll help you make a wise decision. 
That’s a guarantee. abs 


™ 


BEHGODY 


6907 Preston Road, Dallas, Texas 75205 
(214) 521-3330 


THE BEST WAY TO 
APPRECIATE ORIENTAL RUGS 
IS TO OWN THEM. 





©1978 Behgooy Export and Import Corp. 





Holland, Michigan 49423 

















The elegantly graceful swan, 
216” high. $55. 


A shimmering collection of 
Austrian crystal animals 
available in the U.S. 
exclusively from The Halls 
Collection. 














The glittering hedgehog, The sparkling tortoise, The diminutive mouse, 

2” high. $55. 2” long. $50. 11%” high. $37.50. 
Each charming creature in our “‘Enchanted designed pedestal of walnut with mirror 
Kingdom’’ flashes its own crystal fire from top—included without extra charge. 
dozens of gem-like facets cut to a diamond Purchased separately our animal charmers 
edge. Each was sculptured in Austria’s Tyrol would cost $197.50. But American collectors 
from that 32 percent lead crystal many may now own all four at savings as 
collectors believe is the world’s most enchanting as the creatures themselves. Enjoy 
brilliant. Each stands on its own custom- them all for only $180.00—a $17.50 saving. 


hk halls coehestion 


IN CROWN CENTER / P.O. BOX 5548, KANSAS CITY, MO. 64109 
YES I would like to acquire the sculptures of the “Enchanted Credit Card Number 
Kingdom” Crystal Animal Collection checked below. I under- ne. 
stand that if I am not delighted with my sculptures, I may Expiration Date 
return them in 30 days for a full refund. (For Master Charge, include 


























































































































(No.) Swan(s) @ $55 (No) Tortoise(s) @ $50 4-digit number above your name) 2s 
| = Mouse (Mice) eo Total amount $ * 
/ Re ee ae eee 250 Signature 
. _____The “Enchanted Kingdom”’ Crystal Anima! Collection 1 I wish to sl i 
purchase the entire “‘Enchanted Kingdom’’ Collec 
(No.) @ $180.00. (Yours to acquire at a savings of $17.50.) tion in four installments. I am enclosing $45.00* with this 


order, and will make three additional monthly payments of 


I have enclosed check or money order (no cash, please) for ; : : 
0 - ( i $45.00* each, in advance of the shipment for each sculpture. 


the entire amount of my purchase. 














Total enclosed *: NAME 
J I prefer to pay by credit card account: ADDRESS 
(] Visa/BankAmericard (.] American Express Chiveee oo Se STATE Ae 
(] Master Charge ] Diner’s Club Phone 
(Area Code) 


-—-—------------------ 


Pee aoe 808 *Please add any applicable state or local taxes. J 
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This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 
now available to you with minimal effort. 

Like all other Focal Point products, the enete IS 
design engineered for today. . .factory primed, light- 
weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 

It is available in 3’ and 5' diameters, with a choice j 
of three interchangeable decorative rims. 

For information about our new dome and the ae , 
Focal Point line of architectural accents including the , 
No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept. AD-D, 4870S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 
404/351-0820 








Candleholders eT ATC Reh elem eee 
well ds beautiful table.dec ee. 3 Qo white porc 
works of art will To your mre ett candles tc 
heights of glowing be . ARAN ia) A high ial cons 
to entertain guests witlt mysterigué grage. $37/ 
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\RCHITEC IES 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
o Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A3N8 
60 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 
send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified 


»phinx Candlesticks $37.00 ($1.75) 


Posta and handling charg: 1 parentheses) 
Enclosed is my check payal le to Wilshire M keting for$ 


iforr ire rake 


Or charge my 
ricard/ Visa Masts irge \merican Express Please 


rf ount number 


TLELELLE byes 








bbe Lh se decane 
collection in oak. To receive catalog, send 
$3.00 to Dept.D-1 Box 998; Hickory, N.C. 28601 


HICKORY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 






‘ip 


shipment. Different ttems may 


are available. Offer expires 
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‘Festival Console” 

20 x 56 

depicting a panorama of 

an Ancient Chinese festival. 

In bronze with pewter enhanced 


with natural patinas. 


Oe eT NO Le eRe 


46 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 @ (212) PL 2- m0 
For illustrated brochure send rem to Dept.C 
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The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. 


ae oy 
Te Siege NY ( fidel 
nue at 61st Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 1 


UNION-NATIONAL 


Since 1901 
fine bedroom, dining room and occasional furniture 


APOTHECARY 
CABINET 





From our distinctive collection of wall cabinets 


send $2.00 to Department D for brochure, ‘'Furniture for Gracious Living" 


IN-NATIONAL, INC. « JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 14701 











DESIGNED 
FOR READING 


Reality, Perception and Utopia 
By Robert Bartlett Haas 





Pleasure of Ruins, by Rose Macaulay; with photographic 
interpretations by Roloff Beny; 240 pages; 156 illustrations, 16 
in color. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1977. 

This engaging book is a pictorial edition of British 
novelist Rose Macaulay’s longer Pleasure of Ruins, first 
published in 1953. Editor Constance Babington Smith, 
the author’s cousin, has selected substantial portions of 
the original work and arranged the text in fivé provocative 
sections: “The Stupendous Past,” “Ghostly Streets,” 
“The Haunting Gods,” “Pleasures and Palaces,” and “A 
Fantasy of Castles.”” These mirror the late author’s endur- 
ing interest in what she called ruination, which began as a 
pleasurable acquaintance with delightful ruins and ruin 
lovers. This interest went on after World War I]—when 
she lost her own London home in the bombing—to 
become an obsession with, in her words, the “darkness of 
despair.” Rose Macaulay came eventually to view ruina- 
tion as a symbol of dereliction. 

Roloff Beny, whose magnificent photographic essay on* 
Iran was reviewed in this column (Architectural Digest, 
March/April, 1976), had for years traveled with Macau- - 
lay’s book as his constant companion. He had, indeed, 
discussed with Dame Rose the possibility of combining 
his photographs with her text. With the concurrence of 
her literary executor, he set off again, in 1962, for a year of 
camera work, visiting 140 archaeological sites and histor- 
ical monuments in thirty-eight countries. The resulting 
book, first published in 1964, has been specially re- 
designed by Roloff Beny. It is presented in a handsome 
new format that includes maps and site plans. It would 
surely have pleased Rose Macaulay immensely. Both the 
text and the photographs are caviar. 


Shelter, Sign and Symbol, edited by Paul Oliver; with 
contributions by fourteen other scholars, and more than 300 
illustrations. The Overlook Press, New York, 1977. 
“A pioneering work in behalf of human architecture.” 
Paul Oliver traces out the sources of vernacular building, 
that building resulting from the “cooperative work done 
by a whole people with a common heritage,” in contrast 
to “the sterile packaged symmetry of formal architec- 
ture.” His introductory essay discusses the ways in which 
ritual, custom, tradition, superstition, belief and religion 
help shape significant environments for natural living. 

A substantial discussion of the alternative meanings of 
the terms sign and symbol, as used by various modern 
investigators, precedes Oliver’s considered summary 
statement of their meaning for vernacular architecture: 

There is a fundamental difference between the product of the 

architect as form-giver and symbol-giver and the symbolic 

; continued on page 218 
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The extraordinary road-holding ability of the BMW 320i is graphically illustrated, above, travelling at a high speed through turn #6 at the Sears Point 


International race course. Note: as the BMW goes into the turn, the unique angling of the MacPherson front struts reduces the lean of the inside 
front wheel, while the outside front wheel remains vertical; inside and outside rear wheels remain vertical due to semi- trailing arm design in the rear. 


Like all honeymoons, the first 
few months of new car ownership 
are generally a period of adjust- 
ment. 

A time when man accommo- 
dates himself to the idiosyncracies 
of his machine—those little quirks 
of engineering that make the act 
of driving something to be endured 
rather than something to be en- 
joyed. 

Perhaps because of our long 


involvement in motor racing—where 


such an antagonistic relationship 
would be intolerable—we at the 
Bavarian Motor Works in Munich, 


Germany, take a wholly different ap- 


proach to building automobiles. 

An approach that begins with 
the seemingly unusual engineering 
concept that, above all, a car must 
function as one with its driver. 


YOU DRIVE A BMW. 

IT DOES NOT DRIVE YOU. 
When you drive the BMW 
320) for the first time, you will ex- 
perience a curious sensation of being 
part of the car itself—an exhilarat- 

ing feeling of control. 

When you press the accelera- 
tor, the two-liter, K-Jetronic, fuel-in- 
jected engine responds without lag. 

Its fourspeed transmission 
(automatic is available) slips pre- 
cisely into each gear. 

The suspension—independent 
on all four wheels—is quick and 
clean through the corners. 

Its rack and pinion steering |s 
sharp and accurate. 

Careful study has been made 
of the critical relationship between 
seat location, visual position, steering 
wheel angle, pedals and controls. 


Instruments are clearly visible 
and illuminated at night by an op- 
tically beneficial orange light; 
controls are readily accessible. 


Pedal direction and pedal pres- 


sure have been carefully balanced 
to reduce fatigue and facilitate ef- 
fortless gear changing. 

All told, the only major adjust- 
ment you will have to make as the 
new owner of a BMW 320! Is 
that you will have no adjustments 
to make at all. 

If the thought of owning such 
a car intrigues you, Call us anytime, 
toll-free, at 800-243-6000 
(Conn. 1-800-882-6500) 
and we'llarrangea thor- 
ough test drive for you at 
your convenience. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany 
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Welcome to some of America’s 
most elegant, most dazzling and 
most interesting homes. 
Architectural Digest AMERICAN 
-_ INTERIORS invites you to a once- 
>i in-a-lifetime tour through private 
< _ homes, big city apartments and 
# townhouses, Coney mansions and 


be—open to the 
they are open to 
int volume. 


$27.50 to alee 
Digest, 20% es 
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How do 30 international celebrities 
use the fine and decorative arts to 
enhance their style of life? Come 
and see in Architectural Digest 
CELEBRITY HOMES. Enter the 
private worlds of renowned social- 
ites, authors, designers, actors and 
entertainers. And, in revealing per- 


sonal interviews with Woody Allen, 


Pauline Trigere, Gore Vidal and 
many others, learn how these bril- 
liant and creative people worked 
with designers and craftsmen to 
make their private domains places 
of personal style and elegance. 


256 pages/Over 250 color photo- 
graphs. $35. 


ic.. Beverly Hi 


iy L s 


Experience the warmth of a coun- 
try inn. Stroll through the sur- 
rounding countryside, admire the 
period furniture that fills the rooms, 
or share a bit of local legend with 


the innkeeper. CLASSIC COUNTRY | 


INNS OF AMERICA will guide you 
to 60 of the most charming, most 
unusual lodgings in the United 
States and Canada. The 3 volume 
set covers NEW ENGLAND AND 
THE MARITIMES, THE MID- 
ATLANTIC AND THE SOUTH, and 





OFS 


SNTRY INNS |: 


OF AMERICA 


| 


|THE PACIFIC COAST AND 

SOUTHWEST. And each volume 

is filled with vibrant, full-color 

_ photo essays, 700 photographs 

| with text,’ that will let you savor 
these inns as if you were there. 


480 total pages combined in a 
| deluxe slipcase. 


$39.95 to Architectural Digest 
readers, 20% less than the sug- 
gested bookstore price. 





Return to the culinary roots of 
Europe and North America. Some 
of the world’s leading cookery 
writers and photographers have 
combined their talents to bring 
you over 400 traditional and 
regional dishes from 17 countries. 
In each section you will learn the 
background of the local cooking 
traditions, the staple foods, the 
climate, the markets and festivals. 
Full color illustrations of some of 
the most delicious dishes, com- 
bined with location shots and turn- 
of-the-century photographs 
enable you to almost breathe the 
atmosphere of each country. The 
recipes themselves complete the 
effect; this is the way food used to 
be, and with the help of Bon 
Appetit COUNTRY COOKING you 
can rediscover its delights in the 
comfort of your own kitchen. 


288 pages/200 color photographs. 


$19.95 to Architectural Digest 
readers, 20% less than the sug- 
gested bookstore price. 






When was the last time you found 
a truly unique gift for those on your 
list who deserve something special? 
Here are four extraordinary gift 
ideas from the editors of Architec- 
tural Digest and Bon Appétit. More 
than books, these are dreams, fan- 
tasies, a look at what living with 
style is all about. Each of these 
lavish volumes is a masterpiece of 
the book publishing art. No effort 
has been spared in the selection of 
contents, the photography, the writ- 
ing, the color printing and the paper 
and binding to make these books 
precious possessions for the special 
people on your holiday gift list. Use 
the coupon below and order today. 








THE KNAPP PRESS 
P. O. Box 985, Hicksville, New York 11802 


L] Please send me the following book(s) 
and bill me at the price listed. If I am 
not impressed and delighted with my 
purchase, I may return the book(s) 
within 30 days and owe nothing. 


LJ I prefer to send cash with this order. 
If not satisfied I may return the book 
for a full refund. 


—— Architectural Digest CELEBRITY 
HOMES @ $35.00 

— Architectural Digest AMERICAN 
INTERIORS @ $27.50 

—__ CLASSIC COUNTRY INNS of 
AMERICA @ $39.95 

__ Bon Appetit COUNTRY COOKING 
@ $19.95 












































Please add $1.55 shipping & handling for each 
book ordered. Calif. residents add 6% sales tax. 


Nain G2 
(please print) 


Signature 





Address 








City. 


State Zip 





All orders subject to approval by The Knapp Press. 





400 years of architectural 


ao j TH ¢ art from two continents 
% By WRECKING 
BAR" attanta 


292 Moreland Ave., Nu Athanta, Ga. 30307 104 





Gift of a lifetime 

for designers, artists, 

architects, draftsmen, students! Smart black 

case of genuine leather has twin zip compartments 

that lie flat when opened. Inside a treasure trove for the professional: 

Pencils of costliest quality. 12 in a rainbow range of hues. 4 in finest 

soft-to-hard leads; 7 color pens, plus an extra loop to secure a prized 

personal pen; clear acrylic ruler (inches and centimeters), 45° 

calibrated triangle and architect's protractor; pen holder, eraser and 

pencil sharpener. Everything of famous-name professional quality— 

and everything secured in sturdy elastic loops or specially 

designed pockets. Compact case just 71/2x434x1¥/2'’—selected leather to 

last a lifetime, sturdily stitched and personalized with solid brass 

initials. Our own superb West German import—ours alone in the 

United States. So fine it comes with a guarantee. PRINT initials. 
Designer Set $22.50 


Add $1.00 postage and handling, NY residents add taxes. 


LILLIAN VEWON 


§ 25-0468 
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elements that exist within the shelter of the vernacular 
society. The architect determines the forms that seem appro- 
priate to the needs of a particular building . . . within a 
complex society, while in the case of an indigenous society, 
the form, of its dwellings is symbolic of its self image. 


This analysis is confirmed in essays by various scholars — 


specializing in such divergent cultures and building 
practices as “The Boat as an Architectural Symbol,” 
“Architecture and Symbolism in Tibetan Monasteries,” 
and “The Siting of a Japanese Rural House.” 

Over 300 illustrations are used to support the text and 
further Oliver’s thesis that clearer recognition of the 
historical relationship of shelter, signs and symbol could 





BOTH TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF PLEASURE OF RUINS 


ARE CAVIAIS 


lead the contemporary architect towards more humane 
—and more significant—environments for the future. 


Unconventional Builders, by Alan Van Dine; illustrated, 
184 pages. ].G. Ferguson Publishing Company, Chicago, 1977. 
“Why on earth would anyone decide to build that?” is the 
question Alan Van Dine asked himself when he chose the 


seventeen “bewilderingly various” subjects for this book. 


And the question is a showstopper when asked about 
such constructions as the Tower of Babel, Machu Picchu, 
Fouquet’s Vaux-le-Vicomte, and the Colossus of Rhodes.: 

Based ona series of articles created by Van Dine for the 
Koppers Company, the book contains excellent visual 
material (drawn from old prints and historic photo- 
graphs) and is handsomely designed by Ron Villani. The 
articles are well researched and written in an engaging 
popular style, which makes for easy, pleasurable and 
varied reading. A nice antidote to the current spate of 
“terribly serious’”’ books on architecture. 


Urban Utopias in the Twentieth Century, by Robert 
Fishman; 332 pages, generously illustrated in black and white. 
Basic Books, New York, 1977. 
Another book about our architectural heroes—this time 
about three heroes who designed three very different 
plans for what they thought would be urban utopias. 

The first and oldest is Ebenezer Howard, a nineteenth- 
century figure who sought to make the ideal city practical 
in his concept of the “Garden City,” a plan for “moderate 
decentralization and cooperative socialism” that would 
build new cities in the unspoiled countryside on land that 
would belong to the community as a whole. Limited to 
30,000 residents, each community would be surrounded 
by a permanent greenbelt—a perpetual city of health. 
After his death, in 1928, various New Towns were 
developed in England, partially fulfilling his ideals. 

The second hero is Frank Lloyd Wright, whose utopian 


continued on page 222 
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"All | have to know to cook 


chicken creole is 1180. Beep.’ 
| —Mrs. Miller- 


“Exclusive GE ‘Code Cook- 
ing’ lets you program and 
cook many meals. Just 
touch-enter four numbers 
from the Whiz’s free cook- 
book — 287 illustrated 


pages.” 


| "| ran errands all day - 
| the Whiz cooked the stew: 
— Daisy Miller- 
mee V “The Whiz slow- 
cooks, too. Old- 

fashioned stews and 
roasts are simple 
with the Simmer ’n 

/ Cook™ setting and the Whiz’s free stone- 

| ware casserole.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| "With the Whiz I can cook my 
own lunch really fast!’ 
. 3 —Jimmy Miller- 

i “The Whiz 

Fey AK cooks faster 

a than regular 

ovens—easier, too. I 

just press the Time Cook setting and cook- 
| ing time!” 


"Now I start defrosting just 
minutes before dinner!’_11s. Milier- 


“Touch Defrost- 
Hold-Time Cook, 
and you defrost in 
minutes, hold as long 
acl as you like, then the 
Whiz cooks the way you want.” 


"Whiz, I'm going out. Please 
start dinner in 90 minutes.’ 
ae ‘ — Mrs. Miller— 
is ‘The Hold button lets 
_ “Si you tell it, within 90 
a minutes, how to cook 
X ~~ and when to start. The 
= Whiz follows instruc- 
: tions to the letter.” 


"The automatic temperature 
probe makes sure we get 
our roast rare: -Mrs. Miller- 
“Cook by tempera- 
ture. The Whiz 
shuts off auto- 
matically when 
my roast reaches 
the right internal 
temperature, thanks to the Micro-Ther- 
mometer™ Control. That way meals 
never get under or overcooked!” 


"And would you believe it 
even tells me when I make 
a mistake!” —Mr. Miller— 


“Thanks to the 
exclusive “Talk 
Back’ feature, 
the Whiz 
‘talks’ to you, 
in words. For 
instance, forget the Micro-Thermometer,™ 
it displays ‘use probe.’ And it gets your 
attention when it’s done, by beeping!” 


Experience the seven wonders of the new 
Whiz microwave oven for yourself. Take 
a look (or better yet, go talk to one) at 
your GE dealer. 


THE INCREDIBLE 
NEW WHIZ. 


YOU CAN COUNT 
ON GE FOR GREAT 
IDEAS IN COOKING. 
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or Golden Moments 


After-Dinner Sets From Fitz and Floyd 


Traditional, gold-banded porcelain after-dinner cup and 
saucer sets. These beautiful sets with gold-accented han- 
dles are perfect for serving that relaxing cup of your fa- 
vorite coffee after a delicious holiday meal. Cups are 
larger than demi-tasse but smaller than a regular cup. 
Set of four cups and saucers is $31. 


| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


: c/o Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A3N8 
; 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified: 


#40388 Gold-Banded Cups & Saucers $31 ($1.75) 


Postage and handling charges (in parentheses) 
Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ _ = 
(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Or charge my 


LJ BankAmericard/Visa ] Master Charge LJ) American Express 











Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below: 
[ | | ] aT cae ale Se ae 
a ae Ke Date 
olgnature _ a _A3N8 
(if charging) 
State aks Zip a ee 
Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may 
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attempts were embodied in his concept of Broadacres, a 
planned decentralized community in a nation of de- 
centralized small communities. Individuality, individual 
ownership and the individual family home were the 
keystones of Wright’s pattern, which was in strong 
contrast tothe cooperative ideas of Howard. 

The third utopian hero dealt with by Robert Fishman— 
an assistant professor of history at Rutgers University—is 
Le Corbusier, who accepted the centralization of great 
cities where industrialization could coordinate production 
and yield “the Radiant City,” where a technocratic elite 
could bring beauty and prosperity to the whole society. 

Needless to say, none of the utopian projects was ever. 
built as their creators imagined them. And yet, as the 





NONE OF THE UTOPIZgN 
PROJECTS WAS EVERSBIEMINE 
AS THEIR CREATORS IMAGINE: 


author ip fe Kook points out in detail, “their proposals 
have reshaped many of the cities we now live in,” and in 
the end, their dreams were justified, if not fulfilled. 





Palaces for the People--A Social History of the Ameri-- 
can Art Museum, by Nathaniel Burt; 446 pages. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston and Toronto, 1977. 

The publishers of this volume claim that it is “the first 
social history ever undertaken of the art museum phe- 
nomenon in America.” It is both an institutional museum 
history—from Peale’s 1786 Museum in Philadelphia, 
through the public, private, university and regional mu- 
seum proliferation we see today—and a biographical 
history reviewing the colorful museum directors, collec- 
tions and benefactors of past and present. 

One hopes that the research that went into this sweep- 
ing book is not all as inaccurate as that which deals with 
the West Coast. Two examples: Albert (not Alfred) 
Bierstadt was “embraced and canonized” in San Fran- 
cisco in the 1870s; Galka Scheyer, who, between the 
1920s and 1940s, gathered the superb collection of Blue 
Four paintings (now housed with the Norton Simon 
Collection in Pasadena), was neither a refugee nor an 
opera singer, but a distinguished collector and lecturer on 
contemporary art, who came to California in the 1920s. 

Nathaniel Burt’s estimate of the present state of the 
museum movement is interesting. ““America does not 
really need more and better museums. It has more and 
better museums. What the museum world and the public 
now have to face are the problems and perils of mainte- 
nance, not of growth.” The histories, biographies and 
estimates contained in this volume are a brave and 
pioneering attempt at presenting to the interested reader 
a complex body of material. Perhaps we will someday 
reach the stage too, where more and better social histories 
will not need to be written, only maintained. 0 
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sightseeing, the right hotels, most 
meals, entertainments, limited size. 
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Reminders of Mexico’s colonial 
splendor. Mexico City, Guanajuato, 
Guadalajara, Morelia, Cuernavaca, 
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MAYAN TREASURES 
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Darwin’s Galapagos, spectacular 
Machu Picchu, Amazon Safari Camp. 
17 days. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


12,000-mile survey. Bogota, Quito, Li- 
ma, Machu Picchu, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires, Iguassu Falls, Rio. 22 days. 


Ask your Travel Agent for brochures 
or send Maupintour coupon below: 


° quality 
© Maupintour &*... 
Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044. 800/255-4266. 
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“Everyone should look in the attic... 
especially anyone who got married between 
1900 and 1925. They probably received some- 
thing made by Tiffany . . . and the prices 
now are incredible and going higher. Louis 
Comfort Tiffany was one of the last great 
original American designers . . . the man who 
pioneered the Art Nouveau style in America, 
a style which originated in Europe about 
1880. He made his first lamp in 1899, and 
his creations in glass and bronze are now 
extremely valuable. Two years ago we sold a 
“flowering cherry tree lamp” for $26,000... 
last year another, similar one, brought 
$39,000!” 


Ms. Deisroth, Head of the 19th and 
20th century Works of Art Department at 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, also specializes in 
sculpture and porcelain, as well as Art Nou- 
veau and Art Deco. She explains the differ- 
ence between those two often confused terms 
quite simply: Art Nouveau is the very sinu- 
ous and flowery style which flourished from 
1890 to 1920, Art Deco is linear and geo- 
metric and reached its zenith in 1925... 
by about 1930, it had changed into Art 
Moderne. 


19th and early 20th century bronzes, 
furniture and Art Nouveau jewelry and silver, 
as well as glassware and porcelain also are 




























“Look in your attic” 


Barbara Deisroth 
19th and 20th century Works of Art 
Sotheby Parke Bernet 


under Ms. Deisroth’s jurisdiction. Gallé and 
Webb glass and Minton porcelain are per- 
haps the most valuable of these, But Tiffany 
lamps, both bases and shades, are her most 
important area, and she loves the story of the 
gentleman from Philadelphia who collected 
very frugally from 1920 to 1926, and whose 
collection brought a total of $300,000 last 
year at Sotheby Parke Bernet. 


If you have Tiffany lamps, art glass, fine 
porcelain or bronzes, and remember, almost 
everyone does, now is the time to contact Ms. 
Deisroth for information about possible sale 
at auction. She will be happy to help you in 
any way, so please call her department at 
472-3506 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 


Founded 1744 The leading firm of 
art auctioneers & appraisers in the world 
980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 10021 
in New York 212/472-3506 
in Los Angeles 213/937-5130 
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Paul Heinley we design and 
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and invention creates a feeling 
of understated elegance that il 
can best be defined as chic. | 





Shutters, doors, shojis, louvres | 
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For tax-exempt 
municipal bonds, call the 
municipal bond specialist... 
Security Pacific Bank 
at (800) 252-0485: 


SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


Bond specialists for the individual. 


© 1978 SPNB MEMBER FDIC *In California only 
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Ceramic Tile. Formed from 
natural clay deposits, eons 
old, ceramic tile is trans- 
formed through man’s art- 


istry into the most elegant 


. of modern materials. For 


floors, walls, kitchens, entry- 
ways and other interior and 
exterior surfaces. A list of 
ceramic tile manufacturers 





who will mail you free bro- 
chures on their newest cre- 
ations is yours by writing to: 
CERAMIC TILE INSTITUTE, 
700 North Virgil Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029 










THE WORLD OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS IS CHANGING 


In Iran petro dollars and industrialization have — 
forced Oriental rug production down and prices 
up. China has again entered the rug exporting 
market and has re-established herself as a supplier 
of fine quality Orientals. In the United States, 
hardwood flooring’s re-emergent popularity has 
placed fine Oriental rugs in ever greater demand. 


To meet the challenges of this changing world 
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HAS MOVED 10 370 SOUTH LAKE AVENUE 


Located in the heart of Pasadena’s most exclusive shopping district, our 
new store boasts over 8,000 square feet of display area. Our already 
famous inventory of fine quality Orientals has been expanded to better 
serve your needs, and our spacious interior allows you to view your 
selection in uncrowded surroundings. We invite you to visit Adil Besim 
& Co.'s ever changing world of Oriental rugs. 


Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday through Saturday 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Offices in VIENNA-ZURICH-INNSBRUCK-PASADENA 
*We also buy Oriental rugs* 


| delivery will take about 6 weeks. 
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LEASE IT. 


Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 


monthly charge. 

We’ve acquired the largest and choicest 
collection of antique office furniture ever 
assembled. Over 5,000 hand picked 
museum quality pieces. 


[HOUAR! 


Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 
leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
nificent residential selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in 

our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 
decorator or use ours. 


Showroom: Leases & Sales « Mon-Fri 10-6 « Thurs. eve till 9 * Sat Sun 12-6 * 8483 Melrose Ave. L.A., Ca. 90069 (213) 658-6394 
Warehouse (appt. rec.) * 1050 Stanford Ave. L.A., Ca. 90021 (213) 627-2144 
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Newport Beach has the Pacific Ocean, the Sherman Foundation, 
Bullock’s Wilshire, Neiman Marcus and Roger’s Gardens. Enjoy 
a unique shopping experience. Acres of flowers 
and shops in a garden setting quietly 
await your review. 


A most complete 

and unusual collection of 
imported Christmas ornaments 
are now available. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HOLIDAY 
Srit I 
CLASSIC 


L YEAR (TEN ISSUES) OF ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST AT A SPECIAL HOLIDAY DISCOUNT. 


in gifts are classics. They have inherent status, enduring 
— they compliment the recipient as a person of elegance 
taste. A Rolls Royce...a small Renoir...a diamond 
ace...a year’s subscription to ARCHITECTURAL 
LST. 

eople in your life are special. They truly appreciate 
enjoy the art of stylish living. For these people, we 
nmend our gift classic...a year’s subscription to 

ITECTURAL DIGEST. 


ar’s subscription to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST — only 
5. Each additional gift subscription — only $20.00 — a sav- 
of almost 30 percent! — 


cos 


Gift subscriptions start with the January/February 1979 issue. 
We'll provide you with an elegant gift announcement card for 
each subscription so you may send your own personal greet- 
ings. (If we receive your order later than December 5, we will 
hand-sign and mail the cards for you.) Why not complete and 
return the attached postage-free card today? You may also 
enter or extend your own subscription at these holiday rates. 
And you may be billed after January 10, 1979, if you prefer. 


We look forward to joining your annual shopping list of clas- 
sics, and wish you the best of holiday seasons. 


If card is missing, send your order to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80322. 
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BRASS AND GLASS gti tte 
COFFEE TABLE iy 
One of the many new designs 4 
on view at our showrooms 2 * 
at The Decorative Arts Center = SS = 
— : yo 
— = . Me : = a 
= a a : = ' 
x & a 
— <=> 
eee 
: » Ree _ New 124 page _ ' 
Smith & Watson ask0o , 
305 East 63rd Street. N.Y.C. 10021 e (212) EL 5-5615 areata " iN | 
SSSA me | 
Showrooms — Dallas: John Edward Hughes, Inc., 100 Oak Lawn Plaza a 


Atlanta: Ernest Gaspard & Assoc., 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. ¢ Chicago: Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc., Merchandise Ma 
Los Angeles: Lawrence-Scott, 8784 Beverly Blvd. ¢ San Francisco: McCune, 425 Jackson Square ‘ 





ESPECIALLY YOURS. 
If we don’t have it, 
we'll make it. 





gl Be ee Door knobs, 2,500 designs. 


P. E, Guerin has been a leader in artistic 
metal work since 1857. Our line is almost i 
endless, but if it has never been made, : 
we are the ones to do it—especially for you. 
‘3 Send $4.00 for our catalog to 
P. E. Guerin Inc., 23 Jane Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10014 | 


Tables made-to-order. Pf & C - Se. | 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 








i 
4 4 ; 
\ . decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 
| | : Also shown at: 
| McCune Showr0om........s0..eeeesee San Francisco 
: i Keith MeCoy Assoc:. os sticy oss se apes oe Los Angeles 
Pedestal lavatory : Patterson, Flynn, Martin, Ine. .............05 Chicago 
and many under-counter bowls. Lever handles, 1,250 designs. HeG, Dicken, Inst, 05.5 0.0455 avers 09 ecohelcleinis eee Dallas 
rc Decorators: Walk. 0% :sieils «os cle, ctebet lars eae ues Miami 





Original watercolors 
_|created by America’s 
/|own P. Buckley Moss in 

MccComuelibbevemeblULmopam o oun 
' ginia. Heirloom paint- 
_ings by Moss reflect 

| animals, landscapes 

| and people in peace 

: and tranquility. 





WINTER VISITOR 16-7/8” x 32-1/8” 


REGENCY 
GALLERY 


265 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 577-1234 Ext. 1441 





(Prints Available) 









WORKDAY’S O'ER 32” x 29-1/2” 


























THE 

NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER 
COLLECTION 


Actual 





Now, for the first time, reproductions of beautiful works of art 
are available from the world renowned Nelson Rockefeller 
Collection for your personal acquisition — from great paint- 
ings and sculpture to fine porcelains, from pre-Columbian gold 
pieces to early American wood sculpture and weathervanes. 

Pictured above is the CH’IEN LUNG HAWK. The Ch’ien Lung 
Hawk and each item in the Collection has been personally 
selected by Nelson A. Rockefeller and has been ainstakingly 
recreated to meet the most exacting standards. Foremost 
American and international craftsmen have been specially 
commissioned to achieve the highest standards of excellence. 

With the Ch’'ien Lung Hawk(s) you will be sent a full color 52 
page catalog illustrating and describing each of the more than 
100 reproductions from The Nelson Rockefeller Collection. 


The Nelson Rockefeller Collection, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 10020 


m 


CO) Ihave enclosed my check/money order for —aany— 
CH'TEN LUNG HAWKS at $1650.00 the pair, $825.00 each’ plus 
$3.50 shipping and handling. A complimentary catalog will be 
mailed at no additional cost. 

 [ have enclosed my check/money order for 











quantity 

catalogs at $2.50 each. 
Total Enclosed $___ 
Name nae ; 
Address = ee 
City eee 
Make check/money order payable to The Nelson Rockefeller Collection. 
“New York State residents, please add appropriate state and local taxes. 
New York City residents, please add 8% sales tax. 





Size: 11” 


AD 


DESIGN 
DIRECT OR=s 


A listing of the designers, 
architects and galleries 
featured in this issue. 





Pages 66-73 : 

Michael Taylor, ASID 

9 Twenty-fifth Avenue North 
San Francisco, California 94121 
415/668-7668 


Pages 74-79 : 

Clive Wilson 

1416 North Havenhurst Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90046 
213/654-6093 


Pages 86-91 : 

Paul Rudolph, FAIA 

54 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/765-1450 


| 


Cloud Rich 

144 East Twenty-fourth Street 

New York, New York 10010 
212/677-9500 


Pages 92-97: 

Alain Lesieutre 

55 rue Vaneau 
75007 Paris, France 
1-222-79-13 


Felix Marcilhac 

8 rue Bonaparte 
75006 Paris, France 
1-326-47-36 


Galerie Maria de Beyrie 
29 rue de la Ferronnerie 
75001 Paris, France’ 
1-508-05-29 


Pages 98-103 : 

Dorrit Egli Interior Design 

253 Buena Vista Avenue East 
San Francisco, California 94117 
415/621-3013 


Pages 132-139 : 

John F. Saladino, ASID 

305 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 


212/752-2440 
continued on page 232} 
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Prices Begin Mt 5000 


The Robb Report a monthly publication, lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique 
and classic ‘ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. Each automobile is advertised by its 
present owner, and the report gives you the owner's name, address, and telephone number 
so that you may deal direct. All advertisements include complete and accurate descriptions 
as well as pricing information. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley automobiles are listed. 


The Robb Report through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience of 
“arm chair” shopping for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the variety of automobiles offered and the low prices. 





Your one year subscription is $30.00; this subscription includes twelve issues. You may 
subscribe to the Robb Report by mailing your check for $30.00 to the address below or you 


may call toll free 1-800- 7a 0173 ext. 25; Florida residents call 1-800-432-0151 to order by 
phone. 


You may charge your subscription to Visa, BankAmericard, Mastercharge, American Express, 


or Diners Club by giving both your credit card number and its expiration date. For Master- 
charge, also include your bank ID number. 


—— PO Be 720577 WD 
Manta, Ga. FOFIS 
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st important new porcelain plate collection... 
by Basil Ede 


AME BIRDS OF ‘THE WORLD 


gamo 


Announcin 


ee 
Xs 





n extraordinary series of twelve collector's plates 


Europe's foremost wild bird portraitist... his first works of art in porcelain. 


ch of the twelve plates bears a new and 
original work created by Basil Ede 
exclusively for this limited edition. 


Available by subscription only. 


Advance subscription deadline: 
November 30, 1978. 


| 
/ 

































ARTIST. Basil Ede, of Sussex, England, 
s been called ‘‘the outstanding wild bird 
rtraitist of his generation, and perhaps of 
s century.” He is widely regarded as Europe’s 
ost distinguished bird artist. Indeed, the au- 
ority of his style and the distinction of his 
ork have profoundly influenced the way 
tds are portrayed by artists throughout 
e world. 

After notable exhibitions in London and 
her major European cities, Basil Ede was 
onored by a one-man show at the Smithso- 
an Institution’s National Collection of Fine 
s in Washington, D.C. This was followed, 
ring recent years, by important exhibitions 
New York’s famous Kennedy Galleries. 
His paintings have been commissioned by 
1e National Audubon Society and the World 
Vildlife Fund, among others. And he is repre- 
ented in many prominent public and private 
bliections, including the collection of HRH 
rince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Now, at the height of his career, Basil Ede 
as created his first works of art in fine 
orcelain— Game Birds of the World. A series 
f twelve collector’s plates portraying the 
eauty and grace of game birds in precise, au- 
hentic detail and with his own inimitable flair 
br color and composition. 

Each of these twelve plates is, in itself, a 
nasterful work of art. Together, they form an 
ncomparable collection that will be a proud 
cquisition for every subscriber... a focus for 
onversation and admiration when displayed 
n the home. 


E GAME BIRD PLATES. The plates will be 
afted for Franklin Porcelain in France, by the 
orld-renowned firm of Haviland of Limoges. 
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REDLEGGED PARTRIDGE 


The exceptional translucence and whiteness 
of Limoges porcelain are ideally suited to bring 
out the subtle colors of Basil Ede’s art. 

And the plates will be large in size—9 
inches in diameter—to provide full scope for 
Ede’s finely detailed portrayal of game birds in 
their natural habitat. 

The jewel-like quality Ede brings to the 
birds’ plumage... the delicate hues of each 
bird’s protective coloration...the wonder- 
fully natural colors of its environment... all 
will be captured exactly. 

Franklin Porcelain has devoted more than 
two years to meticulous preparation for the 
issuance of these plates, and every detail will 
be of the highest quality. For example, each 
plate will be hand-decorated with a border of 
pure 24 karat gold, perfectly proportioned both 
to the size of the plate and to the scale of Basil 
Ede’s art. And each plate will incorporate as 
many as sixteen separate ceramic colors. Only 
through such perfection of detail could the 
standards of Basil Ede and of Franklin Porce- 
lain be satisfied. 

Ede’s very beautiful and marvelously accu- 
rate works of art—created especially for this 
issue and available only on these fine porcelain 
plates—make this a collection that will be 
enjoyed and prized by all who love the beauty 
of birds, of art, and of porcelain. 

And, as the first works in porcelain by 
Europe’s leading painter of birds, this is a 
collection clearly destined to have lasting 
importance. 


THE LIMITS OF EDITION. The Game Birds 
of the World porcelain plate collection will be 
produced only once and in strictly limited edi- 
tion. The plates will be crafted exclusively for 
individual subscribers. And the limit of one 
collection of Game Bird Plates per subscriber 
will be enforced without exception. 

Thus, the total number of sets to be issued 
will be forever limited to the exact number of 
original subscriptions entered during a rather 
brief offering period, plus one set for Basil Ede 
and one for the archives of Franklin Porcelain. 

Since the plates will not be sold separately 
and will not be made available for original sale 
through dealers, the original subscribers and 
the artist will be the only people in the entire 


world who can acquire this collection. In the 
future, any dealer who may wish to offer these 
plates to a client, or any collector who may 
wish to acquire these plates at that time, can 
only hope to obtain them from one of the orig- 
inal subscribers. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION DEADLINE: 
NOVEMBER 30, 1978. The collection will be 
issued to subscribers at the convenient rate of 
one plate every other month. The original 
issue price of just $55 per plate will include 
specially written reference material and spe- 
cial display stands for all twelve plates in the 
collection. And a Certificate of Authenticity 
will accompany each collection. 

To enter your subscription, complete and 
mail the Advance Subscription Application in 
time for it to be postmarked by the advance 
subscription deadline of November 30, 1978. 
A final announcement will be made in Jan- 
uary, and the subscription rolls will then be 
closed forever. 





GAME BIRDS OF THE WORLD 
A Limited Edition 


Must be postmarked by November 30, 1978. 
Limit: One collection per subscriber. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Franklin Porcelain 

| Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

| Please enter my subscription for the ¢ 
Birds of the World porcelain plate collection 

| bearing original works of art by Basil Ede and 

| crafted in fine Limoges porcelain. 

| I need send no payment now. The twelve 
plates are to be sent to me at the rate of one 

| plate every other month. I will be billed for 

| each plate in two equal monthly installments 

| of $27.50*, with the first payment due in ad- 

vance of shipment. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


*Plus my State sales tax 


‘ 41 
Signature s 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
NitsS es Ss : —— 


iddress ilies = 
City ea A ee ae 


State, Zip 5 ae Ae — 


po — — — ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION — —=— ——— ——— 


















































Arare piece of American Drama. 







Fire Engine 
Circa 1858 







This one of a kind fire engine once belonged 
to the South Boston Volunteer Fire Department. 
Dating from about 1858, it was used to fight the Great Boston 
Fire of 1872 - one of the most devastating fires in American 
—@ history. 
Tom Coughlin, Limited, specializes in only the most 
unusual and select antiques. Included among his acquisitions are rare old 
binnacles, telegraphs, compasses and other unique nautical specimens. 
Here is a unique opportunity to own an extraordinary piece of 
history. Inquiries regarding the fire engine shown, or any piece in the Tom Coughlin 
Collection should be sent to Elm Street, Kingston, Massachusetts 03264 


Tom Coughlin, Ltd. 


Elm Street, Kingston, Massachusetts 03264 
(617) 585-6311 












Exciting! 
From Tropitone 


Here is contemporary 
Bauhaus design to enhance 
your lifestyle. A dramatic 
statement inspired by that 
most beautiful South 
American capital. And it’s only 
one of seven complete 
groups of casual furréture in 
an almost infinite number of 
colors. Send $3 for our 
48-page full color catalog 
and the name of your 
nearest dealer. See why 
people say, “Tropitone. 
Probably the finest.” 


Tropitone East: P.O. Box 3197, 
Sarasota, FL 33578 
West: 17101 
Armstrong, Irvine, 
CA 92714 
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DESIGN DIREGR@iRMs 


continued from page 228 


Pages 140-145: 

Hammer Galleries 

51 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/644-4400 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 
21 East Seventieth Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8810 


Perls Galleries 

1016 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/472-3200 


Galeries Maurice Sternberg 
140 East Ontario Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/642-1700 


Galerie St. Etienne 

24 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/245-6734 


Christopher Wood Ltd. 
36A Winchester Street 
London SW1, England 
01-821-8140 


Richard Green 

44 Dover Street 

London W1X 4JQ, England 
011-491-3277 


Pages 146-153 : 

Jacques Grange 

32 Avenue Raymond Poincare 
Paris 16, France 

1-727-17-79 


32 East Sixty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/988-5248 


Pages 154-161: 

William Turnbull, Jr., FAIA 
Pier 112 

San Francisco, California 94111 
415/986-3642 


Pages 174-177 : 

Thomas Britt 

15 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/753-4430 








probably the most exciting furniture store in this world 


ROCHE BOBOIS’ 









































8850 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 90048. 273-4886 
Residential and corporate design services 0 Daily 9 to 5, Sat. 10 to 5. 
Roof-top parking © Color catalogue 148 pages, at our store or send $4. 


NEW YORK + BEVERLY HILLS * BOSTON - COLUMBIA MD. » CORAL GABLES » FORT LAUDERDALE » HOUSTON » WESTPORT » WINNETKA 
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of LONDON, INC. 
vid *;, 8401 MELROSE PLACE 
LOS ANGELES/SAN FRANCISCO/DALLAS 











Have you any 
idea how much 
America’s colleges 
mean to you? 


It was college-based research and 
college-trained minds that gave us 
electronic computers, television, space- 
craft. And it will be today’s college- 
trained minds that will solve tomorrow's 
problems: Energy. Transportation. 
Health. City planning. International 
relations. 

But only if you help. America’s colleges 
are in deep financial trouble. So give 
them a hand. The help you give today 
will make tomorrow's world a better one. 





Make America smarter. 
Give to the college 
of your choice. 





| 
| cr 
~ 
fer Council for Financial Aid to Education Inc 
| AEE csorinn, venue, New York, NY 10019 


A 
pi Public Service of This Magazine 


Counc & The Advertising Council 
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exotic objects of art 
for pleasure & investment 


666 n. coast Nwy. 
laguna beach, ca. 9266] © 
/\4-494-0316 | 


CLEARANCE | 


ALL WALL DECORATIONS, 
COPPER and BRASS IMPORTED POTS, 
PANS, PLANTERS, HELMETS, SCOOPS 
CAULDRONS, JARDINIERES, PAILS, 
and many other ACCESSORIES. we 
(From England, Spain, Italy, 
Holland and Israel). 


See our 

complete % 0 FF 
selection of 

COPPER and 

BRASS 


ANTIQUES and 
ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


| 4 


Frem That Great Fireplace Place Fi 
TAYEREL rinertace Fixtures | wl 


We are a complete fireplace equipment specialty shop with 


everything for a beautiful and practical fireplace... Glowing 

enbal e- tome = aluttele tae easton screens, glass and LIMITED QUANTITY 

folding screens, andirons and tool sets for any decor. Subject to Stock on Hand 
Open Daily 9 to 5:30, 


Try 1443 Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica (S.M. Fwy. to 
| Lincoln Exit, turn right). Phone 394-1441 Mon. & Fri. to 9, 


FIREPLACE 
INSTITUTE 
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Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


Audrey M. Borlan 
Studios 


626 El Camino Real 
San Carlos, California 94070 


rR MeL on eed: 
415 593-6214 


Distinguished Interior TST 
Showing Fine eee 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


clo Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A3N8 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send me the items listed below in the quantities specified. 


pair(s) of Heron Candleholders, #40306 @ $23.50 
Heron vase(s) #40303 @ $17.75 





Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for$ —__. 
5 . (California residents add 6%.) 


Or charge my: 
| Bank/Americard/Visa_ [_] Master Charge [/] American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below. 


CITT Pr eae 


Expiration Date 







- 


english jacobean oak 


chest of drawers c-1685 
Signature & “= ASNS 


(if charging) 


Name 
Address 


a\Va) Cole Comrel BL E(e [coe 


City : 3 State Zip 


van) Pate een boulevard 
ifornia 90048 * (213) 276-4319 


Offer good in U.S.A. only. Please allow six weeks for shipment. Offer expires December, 


1978. Only those items advertised are available 
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and everyone elses. 
ALUMS 
Azuma International Corporation. 


145 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048. Phone: (213) 274-6304 & 272-2907. Telex: 181268 AZUMA LSA 


Cesigned To turn your head 
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Constance H. Hurst Antiques 
Country English Furniture 
Porcelains — Accessories 
| 11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 
| (213) 826-4579 (Brentwood) 





What you're looking down at keeps going up. 


Antique Caucasian rugs are truly works of art, 
representing one of the highest levels of artistic 
expression of a proud and independent people. 
That's why they have. consistently appreciated in 
recent years. And that's why we provide a cash 


NOTA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
Seale wrt 


se 















Bricka 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ARTISTS 


Bricka Perino 
LaSalle Defossez 
Miotte Hemeret 
Barreau Altman 


also: Sculptures and Lithographs 
information and photos available on request. 


Cannes Art 


22) Mt Auburn St.. Corbridge, 
Massachusetts 02138 * 617|868-0872 











LESGHI 
mY 


FLOOR ART. 


repurchase agreement with each rug. We offer 
a large collection of antique rugs from the 
Caucasus and complimentary educational sem- 
inars. At Brown & Madayan, we'll help you put 
your foot down on something of value. 


PHONE: 652-3346 
MON 12-5 TUES-FRI 10-5 


ANGELES * BEIRUT * ZURICH ANTIQUE RUGS OF Wear ty EVENINGS BY APPOINTMENT 
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PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. * SUITE 547 * LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 * 
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659-6764 Telex 687476 





Sofas and Arm Chairs from 


GRUPPO INDUSTRIALE 
BUSNELLI — ITALY 



























































Share our breathtaking scenery, our most beautiful Lake in the World, crisp, clear, clean air. 
In the summer share our wooded trails and tennis courts and golf courses and beaches. 

Pile Blimey lila e Melee cle leece) 0m) (ool mete VY l am celtliCoM ir acmelti a) SOC mb (ate-lee 
style fun. Incline at Crystal Bay, Lake Tahoe .. . a special kind of place, especially for you. 
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We'd like to share some more about our special yee | 


Write Incline Village/Crystal Bay 
Chamber. of Commerce, Dept..A 
Incline Village, Nevada 89450 


Produced in cooperation With the’Reno/Sparks Convention Authority, 




















| If you’re like most people we know, 
fou dine out often. But you don’t always 
emember every detail of the occasion, 
uch as the name of that superb veal 
lish, or the maitre d’ who got you the 
jood table, or the exact address of the 
estaurant. And there are some times 

hen you can’t even remember the name 
pf the place even though you swore 
you'd never forget! 





he Bon Appétit Restaurant Reviewer 
s your permanent record of your every 
lining experience so you’ll never have 
o struggle with the yellow pages, 
matchbook covers lost in a drawer, or 
»mbarrassing phone calls to your friends 
br business associates. 


ow does this new guide work? It’s a lit- 
le black book that lets you categorize by 
uisine, evaluate in detail, locate easily, 
and order in foreign languages. 


our Essential Dining 
Directories in One 
onvenient Book 


i. AN INDEX BY CUISINE lets you 
ategorize every restaurant according to 
its specialty. Simply enter the restau- 
rants’ names under the appropriate 
heading, and when you crave quesadi- 
las, sauerbraten or sub gum chow mein, 
just flip to the proper classification and 
you're on your way. 


Rctaurant Reviewe 


2. A PERSONAL EVALUATION ‘SEC / 





was the ambience? Would it be a good 
spot for that important client? An out- 
of-town friend? A loved one? To hold a 
luncheon or banquet? There’s room to 
record every dining detail on fifty evalu- 
ation sheets. Best of all, there’s space to 
jot down that chef’s once-in-a-lifetime 
recipe, and even room to draw a map of 
the restaurant’s location. 


3. APHONE/ ADDRESS SECTION so you 
can create your own little black book of 
restaurants you've visited or plan to 
visit. Once you've evaluated a restau- 
rant, put the evaluation sheet in this al- 
phabetical section and you have your 
own complete guide — all neatly ar- 
ranged and at your fingertips when you 
need it. 


4. A DINER’S DICTIONARY with com- 
plete ordering information, dining vo- 
cabulary and phonetic pronunciations 
in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
It’s a perfect aid to adventurous dining at 
home or abroad. 


Beautifully designed as a looseleaf, re- 
fillable binder, the Bon Appétit Restau- 
rant Reviewer is compact enough to fit 
into briefcase, pocket, purse or glove 
compartment. It’s your constant com- 
panion for dining adventure! And it’s a 
unique gift for the gourmet, the traveler, 


TION where you can permanently re; S 
cord everything about the restaurants». 


you visit. Was the service prompt? How» 
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Only $9.95 plus $#25 postage and 
handling for each Reviewer. Please use 
the coupon below. 


Bon Appétit 


c/o Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
8460 Higuera Street 
Culver City, CA 90230 


Please send me _____ copies of #04104 
The Bon Appétit Restaurant Reviewer at $9.95 
plus $1.25 postage and handling for each book 
ordered. If Iam not completely satisfied. | ma 
return the books within two weeks for pron 
refund. 


Enclosed is my check for 


(California residents add 6% sale 





Please charge my: 

|} American Express 

(] BankAmericard/Visa 
[ 





Expiration date 


Signature A1N81 


Address 
City 
State 


Offer good in USA only 
Please allow six weeks for shipment. 


Zip 





s tax.) 1 








Master Charge 1} 
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people listen. 
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VIIUORS CHOICE 


eee 
ve Art With Outstanding Books — Selected Exclusively for Architectural Digest Readers | 














of American Domestic Architec- GREAT HOUSES OF BRITAIN: Nigel Nicholson 
















With internationally renowned author Nigel Nicholson as tour guide, 
s for designing new homes in tradi- here is a panoramic view of British architecture from the Middle Ages 
ar from the seventeenth century through the last century. Medieval manor houses, grand Tudor i 
Colonial, Federal, Mansard, Spanish, classical Palladian mansions, elegant Georgian residences— all the archi- | 
tlined in a historical perspective and illus- tectural and horticural splendor that comprise the 39 properties of 
ad photographs. Complete with floor plans, England’s National Trust. Included are the familiar estates Chatsworth, | 
and information for restoring and Knole and Blenheim, the titled seats | 
Be ales to authentic early : of Althorp, OxburghandSaltram,as 
ees an OE OE __-wellas superbexamples of domestic 
THE Seana + architecture. Magnificentl illus- \] 


| trated with 32 pages of color and 150 
© black and white photographs. 304 
pages. 84/2 x 11; “$330, ( ) 


THE FIRST COMPLETE HOME 
DECORATING CATALOGUE: 
José Wilson and Arthur Leaman. 
Discover the convenient world of 
armchair shopping with a treasury 
of 1,001 mail order sources for acces- 
sories, furnishings, collectables and 
many other hard-to-find items. 
Order everything you need to deco- 
rate and personalize your environ- 
ment without leaving home. 450 
photographs. 842 x 11."$10. (30047) 


WINE BUYERS GUIDE; Clifton 








and all those 
it to discover more 
planet's vast 
tion: sun-power. 
0 ph aphs illus- 
ig outstanding solar 
designs; information 
uilding solar homes in 
t climates; source lists 
lerican solar home 
ies and much more. In- 
















Fadiman and Sam Aaron. The 
authors of the Joys of Wine examine 
every significant American vineyard 
and the important vine-growing dis- 
tricts of France, Germany, Spain and 
Portugal. Contains over 600 wine 














$12.95. (30095) recommendations plus valuable in- 
ae formation on selecting, storing and 
FASHION serving wine. Included are 






price lists, vintage charts, maps 


A] a r . An Inside i : 
e of the wine regions and James 


< at America’s 































ie esigners; _ Beard’s food and wine combi- 
lographs 5 Barbara nations. 133-full color illustra- 
age ey emadine tions. 168 pages. 9 x 111/2."$15 
mara Walz captures close-ups eee?) 

le designer elite — Bill Blass, BEETON’S BOOK OF 
in Klein, Ralph Lauren, HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
ine Trigére, Been. MENT; Isabella Beeton. A 

e Von Furstenberg — charming first-edition facsimile 
, fifty of America’s of the classic guide to Victorian 
jost members of the manners, customs and cuisine. 
ion World. Here they are " First published in 1861, its 
ork, at fashion shows, many recipes and revelations 
atting celebrity clients and on health, cleanliness and psy- 

i chology still have a wide appeal 









alizing at glamorous parties. til 
‘text by New York Times repor- today. With original drawings. $15. 
»ernadi (30077) 


Please use the coupon below. 






e Morris provides a 
; impse at the men and 
men who influence the pur- 
@ of countless items from fra- 
5 to sheets. 224 photographs 





coon ane ee 


7” WILSHIRE MARKETING CORP. 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 


A HISTORY OF 
















jughout. 8/2 x 11."$15. (30098) WORLD FURNITURE pease send me the book(s) indicated be- 
Bs low. If I am not satisfied, I may return the 
OR ARCHITECTURE book(s) within 10 days for prompt r fund. 
IECORATION: Alan 
30047 O 30094 30097 0 











y. A thorough guide to Re ee ier Sore 
























30007 O 30092 30096 0 | 
| 
| 


zing your own livin Beate Ey | 
an Bee ationally ans ane hes Please add $1.25 per book for postage.and handling. | 
desi f ee California residents add 6 % sales tax. 
= ts es ow Endosed is my check for $ Sethe | 
need for creating an 


Or charge my BankAmericard/ Visa Master Charge 








nce in your home — 
function of rooms, American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below. 








decoration with a section 





















































ore than 1500 illustrations, 26 in full 
CoA ONO 





! 
I 
{ 
\ | 
ig and living with an- a | 
eae 45 in color, plus 
: eS -50. (30007) | Expiration Date s oe Boe 
! C RY OF WORLD : Signature a oo bee A ANS 
SMITURE: Luis Feduchi (IF CHARGING) 
chronicle tracing the his- (Nene ons 
re styles from ancient i (PLEASE PRINT) 
s to the present. Complete pepddreest 4 a 
S15 Of Styles; a detailed study of legs in various styles; a list of com- Gi | State cece 
! 
I 


e-making terms and more. 
at 03, n MEog 


Offer good in ULS_A, only. Allow six weeks for shipment. 









The first rule in purchasing an oriental rug is to follow one’s heart. se 
The second is to follow the advice of a professional with intimate 
understanding of both quality and realistic pricing. 

Stephen Croft specializes in antique decorative rugs, museum quality 
pieces for discerning collectors and nomadic carpets, the most extensive 
collection of Kilims in the South. 


Morton’s Antiques and Fine Arts ¢ 643 Magazine Street ¢e New Orleans, La. 70130 (504) 561-1196 


RY da 
of Georgian Sheffield 
A mea a 
with storm shades. 
By Matthew Boulton. 
Circa 1800, England. 
26 inches x 20 inches. 


CAiGates. 


HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 
Telephone: 502-633-4382 § 

DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE. i 
SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD, AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES | ij 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $3.00 
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ee 
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ilease attach your Architectural 
igest label here, or copy your 
ame and address as it appears on 
your label in the space below. 


} 
| 


All our services to subscribers are fas- 
r when you include that subscription 
el. 


OVING? Please give us 8 weeks 
notice. Attach your label when you 
end us the new address. 


UESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can 
ive faster results when you include 
rour label. 


1 NLISTING SERVICE. If you want 
our name left off our mail advertiser's 
st, just check the box below, send us 
he coupon and your label. 


RENEWING? Check your label to be 
fure it’s correct. By the way, your label 
hows the last issue in your current 
ubscription in the top right corner. 
Example MAR 78 means March of 1978 
Ss the last issue you'll get.) For unin- 
jerrupted service, include your label 

ith this coupon. Check the boxes 
Delow that apply. 


ANT TO SUBSCRIBE? Check the 
boxes below and fill in the coupon. For 
IFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, please use a 
eparate sheet, and give us your in- 
tructions. (Outside U.S. and pos- 
essions, add $7 per subscription.) 





Please send a year’s (10 issues) sub- 
cription to Architectural Digest at 
527.95. 


|] New Subscription [] Renewal 

|] Payment Enclosed () Bill me later 

|] Change of address 

|] Do not give my name to mail adver- 
tisers who rent the Architectural 
Digest-subscribers list. 


4COA 


Address 


yas State Zip 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 

















An Alternative to High Prices... 


Malls 


In homes where the criteria 
for furnishings is top quality 
and impeccably good _ taste, 
there is a place for furnishings 
from Mallory’s Ltd. 


Baker, Henredon, Heritage 
and Drexel are only a few of 
the fine lines from which you 
may select. 


Mallory’s Ltd.... Now the 
opportunity of fine furnishings 
and savings combined. 


4 





ez 


P.O. Box 1150 Jacksonville, N.C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 





Name , 
Yes------Please send me _ informa- 

Address tion on how | can order fine 
furnishings at substantial savings! 

City State Zip == 110879 











PCM COM ster CUT ol a 


Shown: Rontiki, 
in natural rattan. About $550 
Still further reason 
Barcalounger is found 
in America’s finest 
homes. For store 
nearest you, write 
Barcalounger, 
Rocky Mount, 
N.C. 27801. 


Se 


TUMOUR Tl ame UM ctl Ta 


wigs 


Barcalounger Recliners 
EEE 


EEE ______-_---____~ 
PUES Cd 


237 







































































900 years old, a Byzantine portrait 
of Christingold — 


Reflections of piety in a golden coin... 


and the pride of Ancient Byzantium. Genuine rare 


Coins of Christ, in solid gold or bronze, guaranteed struck 900 to 1,000 years ago. They are the true, time- 
worn remnants of the world’s first Christian Empire... one that for centuries eclipsed even the Vatican 
Actual rare coins of the Byzantine realm, the solid gold coin portrays Christ in detail, and is carefully 
framed (bezeled) in 14k gold for protection. The bronze coins, without bezel on a copper chain, are more 
worn with age and display less detail. Guaranteed genuine, each Pendant comes gift packaged in a 
Monk-Brown drawstring pouch with our Certificate of Authenticity, History and 30-day full refund guaran- 
tee. Make history this holiday — give rea/ treasures from the past 


#1046 Genuine Byzantine Solid Gold Christ Coin Pendant on 18"' 14k Gold Serpentine Chain 


#1027 Genuine Byzantine Bronze Pendant, Copper C 


$595.00 


hain $45.00 


Please add $3.50 postage per order. We will ship anywhere. Phone orders: 802/229-0394 MC/VISA/ 


AMEX: include card no. and expiration date with order 


World Treasure Society 
4301 School Street, Box 218, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 802/2 
TELEX 954616. A Division of 
International Coins & Currency, Inc 


29-0394, TREASL 





FREE. 
QI Write for our catalogue of Real Treasures 
From The Past — the most unusual gift 


catalogue you'll ever see 





Buy 2 pair — 
Save 
==» $2.00! 
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jDEERSKIN 
CV TRADING POST 


Branded 


Hearthsiders 
\ are the 
warmest 
Slipper 
Boots 
ever! 






. Name —— 
t, long-wearing suede is lined 
a thick, luxurious pile. It's the = = 
warmest slipper-boot ever — City State 4 Zips eee 
and _ incred bly comfortable! Buy any two pair, deduct $2 from total price! 
nkle-hiah cut keeps Out drafts Men's Hearthsiders (Y7071) Price: $15 

Put on a pair when you return mi size =F 

© Women's Hearthsiders (Y7070) Price: $13 


from. the 
nara da 


| 

| 

! 

1 

! 

! 

! 

1 

i 

i 

1 
ski slopes, or after a : 
the office. You'll be 
nkles in warmth and 1 
winter! Beige with | 
Whole sizes. Men } 
Women M(5—10) | 

Buy any 2 pairand deduct | 
n the total price ' 
! 

' 


E 


Si 


Card # 


Qty Size 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back! 
Add $2 for shipping & handling. 
nclose check , money order or fill in credit card information 
Check Box: 1) M.C BAC (© AM.EXP. 0 D.C 


p. Date 
(Be sure to include all ‘ietiay 


gnature 2 =e 


Mail your order to: DEERSKIN TRADING POST | 
Dept. JS, 119 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 01960 
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] SANTA 


PREVIEWS 


Coming Next— | 
in December : 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST | 









+ iy 
Sep ingote | 
Da nings, 
Pps. Trad 


LC 
ies 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
DR. SEUSS I. 


in La Jolla, California. jpmw 


Bruce Gregga’s deft harmony 
in Chicago. 


A background for art 
by Eric Bernard. 


The chalet of Robert Rica 
in Klosters. 


Lorin Marsh’s residence. 
in Manhattan. 


Ron Wilson renews 
a Los Angeles mansion. 


The Nelson Rockefellers ihe 
in New York. 


A Parisian design by 
Carleton Varney. 


Interiors for a small apartment |: 
by DeBare Saunders. 


London townhouse of 
Peter and Melanie Munk. 


SPECIAL PEAT Gina 


Architecture: A residence on) 


Mt 


Long Island by Norman Jaffe. P 


Gardens: Orton Plantation, 
North Carolina. 


Historic Houses: 
Culzean Castle in Scotland. 


Art: Mountain landscapes. 
Antiques: Toys of the past. 
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Sh 


Pe Edwar 
non 
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AND MORE — 





fw Lissa“ 










For The Trade 
prnia 

} SANTA BARBARA 

(207 E. Yanonali Zip 93101 

| 965-0703 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su, M. 

jon of fine finishes and antique furniture 
ade and collector. L.A. pick-up and de- 


»nscientious craftsmanship since 1960. 
ead is advisable. 


Retail 





















LA JOL 


LA 
ra NAA 
X 

















R. Ladner Antiques 
anada Zip 92037 
459-3753 Hrs 10-5 and by appt. 
nglish, Continental period furniture. Di- 
orter 17th, 18th C. Thomas R. Ladner, 


LOS ANGELES 


ental Antiques 

elrose Ave. Zip 90069 

653-6267 Hrs 10-5:30, cl Su 

porter from China, Korea, Japan. 
paintings, pottery, folk art and decorative 
ries. Trade welcome. 


LOS GATOS 


i ntiques 303 N. Santa Cruz Ave. 
) 354-3716 Ci Sun, holidays 
ist in china, porcelains, glass, lamps with 


years of experience. 


ORANGE 


Jane Antiques 

. Chapman Ave. 

¥) Ph (714) 997-2384 

rs 11-5, cl Sun, M. 

ing, our C. of furniture in 4000 square 
in, feet. Country kitchen, Early 
hi, American cupboards. A glass 
fe room. A Victorian & Empire 
wing. Victorian American Oak. 
gy Guaranteed clocks: 
Cr? «Clock repairs. 


LOS VERDES ESTATES 












































llery 
aga Cove Place Zip 90274 

) 375-2212 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun. 

porter specializing in Oriental antiques. 
W8th C. screens, Ming furniture, kitchen 
, Paintings, fabrics, jade, Mongolian 
, accessories. Appointments suggested. 
oO at 11-6 Akasaka I-chome, Minato-Ku, 
(107. Ph 585-4816. 


| SAN CLEMENTE 


Antiques of San Clemente 
El Camino Real Zip 92672 
#) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 11-5 
nent quality antiques are stressed. 18th, 
English and European. Formerly of Port 
pPasadena. 


| SAN FRANCISCO 


2 Edward Antiques 
Union Street 
! Zip 94123 

Ph (415) 928-2919 

Hrs 10-6, cl Sun. 
Specializing in fine Vienna 
Regulators and other choice 
clocks—all guaranteed for 
one year. A mix of period Eng- 
lish, French & Austrian furni- 
fy ture and objet d'art makes this 
Eee © intimate shop a delight to visit. 


















a ae 







e of Six Imari Plates. 81/2 Diameter. 
Late 19th Century. From 
tal Porcelain Gallery of San Francisco. 


tal Porcelain Gallery 
aiden Lane Zip 94108 
15) 397-7506 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun. 

1d floor gallery specializing in 19th C. 
ise and Japanese porcelains. Exclusive 
tions featured through the year. 








SAN JOSE 


Classic Antiques 2210 Lincoln Ave. 
Ph (408) 264-0604 Hrs 10-5 daily. 
A general line of fine antiques, glass, furniture. 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 405 Third St. 

Ph (408) 625-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M, Tu. 
Haviland matching service specialist with over 
700 patterns in stock, 2,500 requests answered 
annually. Write today. We both buy and sell. 


SANTA BARBARA 


ee 
REST IeaTe riemes 





19th Century Palace Vase in Rusts, Greens 
and Yellows. 36” High with Stand, 14” Wide. 
From Morrey’s Antiques of Santa Barbara. 


Morrey’s 1225 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-4464 Hrs 10-5, cl for lunch, Sun. 
Quality Oriental and European art treasures. 
Furniture, porcelains, screens, scrolls. 


SANTA MONICA 





Bronze Chveh. Early Shang Dynasty. 
8” High. From I.M. Chait of Santa Monica. 


1.M. Chait Gallery 

2409 Wilshire Blvd Zip 90403 

Ph (213) 828-8537 Hrs 11-5, cl Th, Sun. 
Specialist in Oriental art in a new location. 


Jade, porcelains, enamels, ivories, netsuke, 


carvings, bronzes, snuff bottles, lacquer. 
Member Appraisers Association of America, 


Inc. 
STOCKTON 
Regency Antiques and Interiors 
3201 W. Benjamin Holt Dr. 
Ph (209) 951-3393 Hrs 10-6, 12-6 Su, cl M. 


Florida 
MIAMI 


| Ching 3035 Grand Ave. 
Ph (305) 448-3111 Zip 33133 

4 Oriental antiquities and 
; decorative accessories 
of the highest quality. 
Fine porcelains, jade, 
netsuke, cloisone, 
bronzes, Satsuma, 
ivory, Old Oriental fur- 
niture. In the Coconut 





~ Grove area of Miami. 


PALM BEACH 





Chinese Blue and White “Hawthorn” 
Porcelain Covered Jar with Wood Base. 
Tao Kuang Period c. 1850. 19” High. 
From Douglas Lorie of Palm Beach. 


Douglas Lorie, Inc. 

334 Worth Ave. Zip 33480 

Ph (305) 655-0700 Open all year. 

Antique crystal, porcelain, silver, Dorothy 
Doughty Birds, Royal Worcester Cybis and 
Boehm porcelains. Appraising. 


Illinois 
CHICAGO 


Donrose Galleries, Inc. 751 N. Wells 

Ph (312) 337-4052 Hrs 10-5, cl Sun. 
Chicago's largest antique dealer specializing in 
18th and 19th C. English, French, American 
and Oriental furniture. Objets d’art and paint- 
ings. Wholesale/Retaii. 


Kentucky 











Se 


ANVILLE 


Riffemoor Lexington Rd. Zip 40422 

Ph (606) 236-6582 Hrs 9-5, Sa 9-1, cl Sun. 
Over 50 years of dealing with 17th, 18th C. 
English and continental furnishings. Direct im- 
portations. Specializing in country oak and 
early walnut. Complete interior design service. 


VWUMLMeE Sr CMMMMMUCE Telephone: (805) 962-4713 Box 516, Santa Barbara, CA 93102 


HOPKINSVILLE 


_ 


a ee —— 


lee 


Gordon Cayce Inc. Main at 14th 

Ph (502) 886-3911 Hrs 9-5, Sat 9-1, cl Sun. 
For 50 years offering 17th, 18th C. English oak, 
walnut and mahogany furniture, porcelain, silver. 
18th, 19th C. oil paintings. 75 minutes from 
Nashville, 22 hours from Louisville. 


LEXINGTON 
The Apple Tree 113 Walton Ave. Zip 40508 
Ph (606) 252-1309 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun. 
18th and 19th C. English and American furniture, 
accessories and Oriental rugs. Also in Louisville 
at 117 Wiltshire Ave., (502) 897-9743. 


Donald McGurk Inc. Kentucky and Central 
Ph (606) 253-0137 18th C. English furniture. 
Oriental rugs. Oriental, English porcelains. 


Elizabeth Simpson Antiques 

Avon Farm-Briar Hill Pike - Rt 4 

Ph (606) 299-5690 Hrs 10-5, Sat by appt. 
Direct importer of distinguished English 18th 
century furniture and accessories. 


LOUISVILLE 
Bittners 731 East Main Street 
Ph. (502) 584-6349 
Fine 18th century antiques since 1854. 


Glasscock Interiors, Inc. 

155 Chenoweth Ln. Zip 40207 

Ph. (502) 895-0212 _ 

Specializing in fine 17th and 18th C. English anti- 
ques, paintings, accessories and Oriental rugs. 


MIDWAY 
D. Lehman & Sons Route US 62 
Ph (606) 846-4513 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. 
18th C. American, English furniture, accessories. 


SHELBYVILLE 
Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 
Historic Science Hill Zip 40065 
2 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. 
In one of the oldest buildings 
in Kentucky, today Science 
Hill houses one of the largest 
collections of fine English 
antique furniture, rare and un- 
usual silver and porcelains in 
the country. Lunch and dinner. 











Galleries 
Tennessee 
NASHVILLE 

Evelyn Anderson Galleries 

6043 Hwy 100 Zip 37205 

Ph (615) 352-6770 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 
Specialist in English bow front chests. 18th, 19th 


C. French, English furniture. Listed oil land- 
scapes, portraits, ceramics. 


Texas 
VICTORIA 


Christy Donoghue Antiques 

2424 N. Navarro 

Ph (512) 573-7895 

Fine European and Oriental antiques, paint- 
ings and objets d’art. Oriental rugs. Photos 
available. Dealer will ship anywhere. 


Washington 
SEATTLE 


Vintage House Antiques 

19918 Aurora Ave. North 

Ph (206) 542-2049 Hrs 1-4:30, cl Su, M. 

A beautiful collection of choice silver, china, art 
glass, wicker and furniture. 


















































Importers of general antiques, furnishings; gifts. 


Louis XV Style Carved and Gilded Console 
Table with Marble Top. French, c. 1860. 
From Christy Donoghue Antiques of Victoria. 











With Pots de Crémes 
from Fitz and Floyd 


Gold-banded Porcelain Pots de Crémes give enter- 
taining a new dimension when filled with a luxuri- 
ous dessert created sinfully rich for yourself and 
friends when you're forgetting calories. Set of four 
Pots de Crémes $35. Set of four matching Napkin 
Rings $15. Serve your Pots de Crémes elegantly on 
our handsome, wood grain square Gallery Tray, of 
lacquered man-made material for durable Reni 
$30. each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Please use 
coupon below. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


c/o Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A3N8 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 
Please send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified 


#40314 Set(s) Pots de Crémes @ $35 ($2.65) 
#40315 Set(s) Four Porcelain Napkin Rings @ $15 ($1.50) 


#40316 Lacquered Gallery Tray(s) $30 ($2.50) 
Postage and handling charges (in parentheses) 
Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 
(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Or charge my 








BankAmericard/ Visa Master Charge American Express 
Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below 
[ 7 eri Expiration 
ine Date 
Signature ___A3N8 


(if charging) 


State Zip en 
Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may 
Only those items advertised are available. Offer expires 











sw WOODS 7, 


ANTIQUES & INTERIORS -* 1211 WEST MAIN STREET 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 22903 
Telephone (804) 295-6108 


Fourteenth century 
wood carving 
from the facade 

of a church 

in Toledo. 

Original paint 


and edifice section 
Height 3112” 
18” wide. 


Interior design 
from concept 
through completion 
Diane A. Saunders 
A.S.1.D. 





China Seas a 


‘The Image of 
Good Design 








NOU 


Fabrics * Wallcoverings * Designs 


SHOWROOM i) 
149 EAST 72ND STREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 * 212/879-3100 


© CHINA SEAS INCORPORATED . | 
427 EAST 76TH STREET * NYC 10021 * 212/535-3030 } 



































The finest rattan in the world comes from three places. 
Java, Malaysia and Deutsch. Deutsch warehouses for 
Immediate aelivery the most extensive collection of Quality 
rattan furniture in America. This allows you an unparalleled 
cnoice of the best in both contemporary and Traditional 
sling and design. We also do all our own Custom work, 
from finishing To covering, on the premises, givINg yOu 
promot service on your most exacting specifications. 

| shown here is the versatile Villa D'Este group, a woven 
fantasy In rattan. 























Availaiole exclusively through designers and architects 
Write for complete Deutsch Catalog. Iwo Dollars. 














south robertson boulevard (north of wilshire) - los angeles - california 90048 - (213) 273-4949 
lvork showroom - 196 lexington avenue (at 32nd street} - new york - new york 10016 - (212) 683-8746 
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How Much 
Does a French 
Sevres Urn? 





A lot depends on 
where you bought 
it. This more than 
anything else is 
always a good 
guide to fair 
value. 
Choose a dealer you can trust 
and has a number of years of 
experience. Our thirty years of 
serving the public can often give 
an inside track to value. 

We are purveyors of investment 
quality English, French and 
other continental furnishings, 
paintings and jewelry. We 
would welcome an opportu- 

nity to discuss your needs. 


CORINTHIAN STUDIOS 


20506 SARATOGA- LOS G 7 








One shop is enough for most 
dealers. If you directly import 
fine quality antiques and unusual 
nautical items ... you need two. 
Our two shops are a half mile 
apart and total 5,000 square feet. 






See our large collection of 
scienufic instruments such as 
microscopes, surgery instruments 
and dental accessories. Cameras, 
scales, scale weights and clocks. 
Barometers of all types, prints, 
hundreds of unusual boxes, cork- 
screws, bicycles and related gear. 
Books on classical literature and 
a complete line of furniture in 
country pine and early Victorian, 
otfice furniture, kitchen and 
office accessories 


ANTIQUES UNLIMITED 


1610 West Coast Highway Newport Beach, CA 92663 
[elephone: (714) 645-3912 


One if by Land, 
Two tf by Sea 



















One of an Unusually Large Pair of Cloisonne Elephants, 
Attributed to the Palace, Peking, in Pristine Condition 
18th Century. 21’ Wide, 13°’ Deep, 29°’ High. 


A passion for pachyderms? 


A magnificent Oriental Collection 
personally selected with extreme care and discernment 


in the P.R. of China, Hong Kong and Japan. 


Waveen lmpots 


gor rma Fine A rts 


1910 South Coast Boulevard, 166 N. Palm Canyon Drive, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 92561 Palm Springs, Calif. 92262 
Tetine (714) 494-6505 Telephone: (714) 325-1070 





And if that is not enough we @ 
have telescopes, bone model ships, 4H 

diving helmets, ships’ furniture, ANTIQUES 
stained glass, binnacles, nautical 
instruments, prisoner of war work 
and tons of Victorian items. 
All of the antiques in our two 
shops comes with a full dollop of 
integrity because everything | 
is personally selected both here | 
and in Europe by the owner. This” 
is no ordinary assemblage. Much 
time is taken - an old fashion 
and even antique commodity - to 
make sure all antiques are unique 
and with investment potential. We 
can offer beautiful investments 
you can live with. Come on down 
and enjoy a warm welcome. 


ANTIQUES & NAUTICAL 


430 West Coast Highway Newport Beach, CA 92663 
Telephone: (714) 642-7945 
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OOD JASPERWARE. 


Arizona: ROSENZWEIGS, 35 North First Ave., Phoenix/23 Fashion Square, Scottsdale/Park Mall Center, Tucson; OT 

SLAVICK’S, 427 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles/332'Fashion Valley, San Diego/45 LaCumbre PlaZ,, Santa Barbara/ 18 Fashion Island, 

Newport Beach; GRANAT BROS., 105 Grant Ave., San Francisco/Weberstown Mall, Stockton/SunValley Mall, Concord/ _ 

Arden Fair Center, Sacramento; Colorado: BOHM-ALLEN, Cherry Creek Center, Denver/The Citadel, *Golorado pe fe (kui 
GRANAT BROS., Kahala Mall, Honolulu; Nevada: SLAVICK‘S, Boulevard Center, Las Vegas; Oregon: ZELL BR ee 

800 S.W. Morrison at Park, Portland; Washington: ZELL BROS., Vancouver Mall, ‘Vancouver 


If one of these fine stores 












Distinctive lamps 
featuring Wedgwood 
jeXeqeIe lam Et elsanc lace 
each with a white flat 





» ty pleat shade with blue 
ae velvet and self-folds. 
| A. Grecian Flower Pot la ee 
ORI UB NTS SR © Sees Ree 


so WesCo ate cme ioe enlon a J 
_ 32” high, $400. “ 





Si eetineetee etnennia ante ee 





Pa le em emt ta Ee Oo 


listed is not near your home, please order by sending your check, adding tax where applicable, to 
Wedgwood Lamps, Fine Jewelers Guild, Box 222219, Dallas, Texas Vee 











OF SAN CLEMENTE 
Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 
furniture and art objects 





French Armoire, hand carved oak, 7'5” high, 
4'7" wide (body), 1'34%2” deep, cornice has 414" 
overhang, circa 1830, Paris 


From our large collection at our 
NEW LOCATION 
IN BEAUTIFUL SPACIOUS BUILDING 


510 North El Camino Real 
San Clemente, California 92672 
Telephone 714-492-5130 or 492-2620 
Park in Rear 
Hours 11-5 p.m. Monday-Saturday 
or by appointment 
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FOR DESIGNERS WHO BUY BETTER THINGS! 


py 
FABULOUS THINGS LTD} “ 
announces i 
anew ,” 
treasure room — 4 
at the hy 





GALLERIA 


Showroom 224 101 Kansas Street 
San Francisco 94103 
Mr. Jerry Haney, Director 
415-626-6466 


other locations: 
1974 Union; Jackson Square; 
& Honolulu 


A KOCH AND KOCH ENTERPRISE 














J. F. CHEN antique oriental 


* 8414 MELROSE AVE. L.A. CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213 ) 655-631 


Fala: 





This is your opportunity to acquire some of the most desirable 
property in all California. 


If you have been waiting for your chance to purchase prime coastal property, this is it. 

Today the number of buildable homesites has withered to a precious few. However, a choice 
selection of these remaining properties is now available at Bodega Harbour. 

A serene seaside community of over 500 green-swept acres, Bodega Harbour is naturally blessed 
with a mile and a half of magnificent California coastline. A private country club with a golf course 
and tennis courts is there to enjoy, too. 

Bodega Harbour’s beautiful homesites are shown by appointment only. For information 
or to make reservations, please call or write: Mr. Glenn Larsen, Director of Marketing, 

Bodega Bay, P.O. Box 308, 
Bodega Bay, CA 94923 » (707) 875-3504 Dade 

Once they're gone, there will be no more. Harbour 

The end of an era. 




















Best Selection of Roll Top Desks 
and Office Furniture 
in Southern California 


La Marina Antiques 


6 days — 10-5, Closed Monday 
34146 Coast Highway — Dana Point, California 92629 
(714) 496-9486 








1807 Polk Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94109 (415) 441-0326Imu 
| f 





(*himera 


Fine Oriental, European & American Antiques 


ee eee ee ee — 





18th c. Spanish Colonial Painting 
Artist Unknown 
Depicts nine individual religious figures with 
Madonna and Christ child in center. 
Oil on canvas, measuring 49" x 37%” I | 
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Dillingham & Brown Limited 


3485 Sacramento Street San Francisco, CA 94118 


(415) 563.1976 | 
iim 
Collection of four 18th cent a 
children’s chairs i: ) 
a tle 
elm with rush set, circa 1/335F 
yew tree Windsor, circa 1784 H 
mahagony Sheraton, circa 1} P 
oak and elm ladderback, cir i 
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SWE EVERYTHING Boy 
ca 





AT LAST — A bowl big enough 10 be really useful! 





s 13 quart beauty is made from heavy gauge stainless steel ands as functional 
13 Yeauty is made from heavy gauge s 

, aE oe Se alee ee 

s attractive. 16° wide and6 deep. its perfectly proportioned tor a variely © 


or example 







Th 
as 








2 and use as acooler fo 
beverages. salad plates. etc 





- Bathe baby, soak feet. wash socks, bob for 
apples. catch drips. etc.. etc.. etc 






WE GUARANTEE youll find many. many more u 
Regularly $20.00. NOW YOURS FOR ONLY $11.95! 
THE WOODEN SPOON ROUTE 6 MAHOPA 054 





_ Everything Bowl(s) @ $11.95 (plus $1.75 shipping) 





== 8 Qt @7.95 (plus $1.00) ____ 3 Qt @ 4.95 (plus $1.00) 
5 Qt @ 5.95(plus $1.00) 1%2 Ot @ 2.95 (plus 75¢) 














SAVE over 15°! THE SET (All Five) 
My check/ money order for $ 


$29.95 (plus $2.95) 





is enclosed 
Please charge my © American Express, 
VISA/BankAmericard, or Master 
Charge account (we need account number 
expiration date. and you 





r Signature) 


DEPT 173 
ROUTE 6 
MAHOPAC, NY 10541 








One of the West's most complete showrooms of fine 
Persian, Pakistani, Indian and Chinese rugs at 
discount prices. 
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-510'No. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 
(213) 657-4400 



















Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 





2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 396 5922 (at the beach) 


LAURENE HARMS ANTIQUES 
60 Hotaling Place Jackson Square 


San Francisco, California 94133 
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Try Classic...as our guest. 
We think it’s the world’s most elegant horse 


magazine—but we want you to see for yourself. 


Now, for the first time, you can experience the un- 
rivaled thrill, challenge, and beauty of the whole world 


of horses in one magnificent magazine—CLASSIC! The 3 


magazine for everyone who loves horses. 

CLASSIC is as luxuriously produced as the finest art 
publication— glowing with color... printed on heavy, 
highly-polished stock with meticulous attention to 
detail... filled with breathtaking full-color photographs, 
drawings and paintings... illuminating articles by noted 
journalists and expert equestrians... revealing profiles 
of international owners, trainers, breeders and 
riders... fascinating facts about equestrian art, history 


and literature... records and results of the world’s most § 


important horse events. And much more! 
So don’t delay! Mail the coupon today and receive 
your complimentary issue (a $3.00 value) of CLASSIC. 





CLASSIC Magazine, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Send me my FREE Copy of CLASSIC—The most elegant 
magazine ever created about the whole world of horses- 


SSGa If it fulfills all my expectations, 
CGPS = reserve a full year’s 
Ww 
oS a 


Subscription and send me 5 
“se * - additional bi-monthly issues for a 
total of 6. The cost will be $12— 
a savings of $6.00 off the single 
copy price. If I decide not to sub- 
scribe, however, I may simply 
write “cancel” across your bill, 
send it back, and keep the first 
issue of Classic without any cost 
or obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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AM Wh 
63 East 57th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 (212) 751-0005 |) 
28 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 94108 (415) 391-1800} 


and ACCESSORIES | i 


( FOLK ART 
A e HAND WOVEN 
i ( TAPESTRIES 
| = ¢ KILIM WALL. 
i HANGINGS 
= * WOOL ‘PAINTINGS’ 
Ca i * RUGS 
EE <UL LANGE Se HN 
i * CERAMICS 
| ‘4A M4 
IZ 





—— 2065 Charle St., Costa Mesa, Ca. | 
. (714) G45- 8060 


(one block west of Harbor between Hamilton & Bernard) 
Open 10-5 Tuesday-Saturday 
Closed Sunday & Monday 






One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


Direct Import “8 
Buy, Sell and Trade ars 
Repairs, Cleaning & 


Appraisal by Experts 


525 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


213-657-5175 


1124 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 


Trade 
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What is an address? In New York City it’s Fifth 
Avenue. In Beverly Hills it’s Rodeo Drive. In 
San Francisco it’s Maiden Lane — for Oriental 
Antiques, interior design and custom rosewood 
furniture. At number 16, you will find an ambi- 
ence created for the discriminating collector. 
We have a remarkable display of tantalizing 
Oriental treasures located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco just off Union Square. 
Now that you have our number, come in soon. 


ORIENTATIONS 


An advance call is suggested. 16 Maiden Lane San Francisco 94108 Hours 11-5 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. Teleph yne 415 981-3972 
C ic Qs Zz 








Tennant Galleries 
Established 1927 


a —Znliques - Paintings + Fine Arts 
Bois Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90069 » (213) 659-3610 





Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 
“a 
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THE ICEHOUSE 


151 Union Street 
San Francisco 
415 421 6300 












MORRIS J SHEPPARD DESIGN 


335 STANFORD STREET/SANTA MONICA/CALIFORNIA 90404/213-828-6618 
FURNITURE IN LIMITED EDITIONS RAND ON COMMISSION 





PRE- CHRISTMAS SALE 
Saturday December 2 


TIN DUCK ANTIQUES 


AMERICANA FURNITURE — FOLK ART 
Quilts — Weathervanes — Decoys 
Baskets — Sponge Ware 


1329 W. Washington 396-3644 


Specializing in Antique LACE & SILK 

One of aKind Women & Men's Apparel 
Ready Made & Custom , 

1239 W. Washington 399-5091 


CAOWGO)n? LOMO)? MONO? -LOMO? <ALOMO? 


| ADTIOUITY 3} 


AOROP? AOQROM AOQWOM AOQMOY? “OU? 


“Unique & Unusual — Victorian to Deco” 
ANTIQUES, MEMORABILIA, PRIMITIVES 
Machines, Phones, Decorator Items 


1333 W. Washington 396-7884 


MERCDANT ‘OF VENICEF| 


1. Quality Antique Restoration — Refinishing 
2. LUNCHEON RESTAURANT 1: 
3. Unique Gifts & Accessories 


1349 W. Washington 396-3105 


GALLIMRAUFRY 


ANTIQUES AN, ACCESSORIES 


“A TASTE OF 19TH CENTURY VIENNA” 
Town & Country Furniture & Accessories 
Clocks, Biedermeier, Kitchen Primitives 
New Austrian Shipment 
1325 W. Washington 392-3215 








Back Issues 


Back issues available today are listed 
below. The supply of each is limited, 

nd dwindling steadily. Orders will 
be filled on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Each back issue is $4.50, plus 
50¢ postage and handling. (Sales tax 
not applicable. ) 


To order, indicate your selection here 
and complete the order form on the 
reverse side of this page. 


Collectors’ Albums 


Preserve your copies of Architec- 
tural Digest in these luxurious 
coffee-brown, gold-stamped leather- 
like binders. Now available in both cur- 
rent size and the larger format used before 
Jan./Feb. 1976. Please add $1.00 per 
binder for postage and handling. 


Quant. Price Subtotal 


00012 ____ «$8.65 (1.00) 
(former size) 


00013 —_—______ $7.95 (1.00) 


(current size) 


Binders Subtotal: $ 


(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 





Quantity 


——— 07009 SUMMER 1970 
Sonny and Cher’s Bel-Air Home; 
16th-Century Moorish castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore Interview. 


07102 JAN/FEB 1971 

A Manhattan Apartment by Michael 
Greer; French Country Castle in New- 
port Beach; New Jersey Residence by 
Designer Joseph Braswell. 








07106 MAY/JUN 1971 

Miami Beach Penthouse; Texas Resi- 
dence by designer John Astin Perkins; 
Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; Carmel 
Hideaway; Swimming Pools. 


07112. NOV/DEC 1971 

Villa Near Rome; The Story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore’s Old Cottage 
Restyled; Table Fashions. 








07202 JAN/FEB 1972 

Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort for the 
Courtly 18th-Century French Manor. 


07312 NOV/DEC 1973 

The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; 
Napoleonic Porcelain. 





07702 JAN/FEB 1977 

The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa Near the Bois de 
Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits 
Giorgio de Chirico. 





07703 MARCH 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; 
Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in New 
York; A Historic Palace in India; Aller- 
ton Gardens in Hawaii. 





07704 =APRIL 1977 

Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; 
The late Alexander Calder’s Studio in 
France; A Southampton House Styled 
for Comfort; Modernizing a 1920s 
House in Beverly Hills. 





07706 ~MAY/JUN 1977 

Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler s New York 
Apartment; Villa in Marrakech; The 
Paris Apartment of Erte; Palm Springs 
Vacation Retreat. 





07708 JULY/AUG 1977 

Manisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills Home; 
The Very Private Shipman Plantation in 
Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside Lake 
Geneva; Thinking in the Manhattan 
Manner. 





07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 

The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Garolina; 
Mexican Terraza; An Image of Art Deco; 
Enchanted Ibiza. 





07710 OCTOBER 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; 
The Gertrude Mellon Residence in 
Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in 
Olympic Tower, New York. 





——07711 NOVEMBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lecturer 
Robert Allen’s New York Apartment; 
The Comte de Sade’s 12th-Century 
Chateau; Villa Amanda of Rheal 
Boulanger. 


07712 DECEMBER 1977 

The Very Private Home of Michael 
Taylor in San Francisco; Architectural 
Digest Visits the Empress of Iran; Sut- 
ton Place Townhouse; Architect Aurelio 
Martinez Flores’s Home in Sao Paulo. 





——_— 07802 JAN/FEB 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits George 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Designs for Her 
Beach House in Southampton; 
Christina Onassis’ Chalet in St. Moritz. 


——_— 07803 MARCH 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and Mrs. 
Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Residence: 
Baroque Fantasy in an Old Silent 
Screen Studio; Pandora Astor’s 
London Apartment; designer Harry 
Hinson in East Hampton. 


07804. APRIL 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits Fashion 
Designer Zandra Rhodes; Glen House; 
a Baronial Home near Edinburgh; A 
Dramatic Island Home on the Costa 
Smeralda; The Collectors: 

E. Patrick Burns in Hancock Park. 





—__.07805 MAY 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra 
Streisand in Manhattan; Country Life 
ina London Townhouse by T.S. Parr; A 
House of Fantasy for Actress Yvette 
Mimieux. 


07806 JUNE 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Hubert de 
Givenchy in Paris; Traditional Charm in 
Beverly Hills; The Treasures of 
Liechtenstein Castle; Paul Rudolph’s 
architecture for a Private Residence on 
Long Island; The Saga of an Irish 
Country House. 





07808 JULY/AUG 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Roy 
Lichtenstein; La Maison de Saussure in 
Geneva; Art Deco Adaptation in New 
York; The Ventana Inn at Big Sur. 





07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Andy 
Williams; Washington: Mrs. David 
Bruce; A Small Villa near Saint-Cloud; 
Historic Houses; England's Stratfield 
Saye. 





07810 OCTOBER 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Joseph 
Alsop; The Enchantment of 
Acapulco; Chateau de Hautefort 
in Perigord; designer Valerian 
Rybar in Portugal. 





Other Issues Available 
July/August 1976 07608 
ee Fall 1967 06712 





$___________ Subtotal (back issues-no tax) 


$__________ Subtotal (binders — Calif. residents 
add 6 % tax.) 
$_______ Subtotal (back issues and binders) 


To order, indicate your selection, enter subtotal (back 
issues and binders) and complete the order form on 
the reverse side of this page. 



















































1 
A. A Table Top Tradition This famous acai 
hand-decorated on a beautiful 10” octagigis“" 
ceramic bowl from Italy. A lasting objet d’art 
handed down from year to year. fala 
#40411 Octagonal Bowl $50 (2.00) \ : f 
it ed, ne 


Tale B. A Beautiful Box For Personal Treasures This J} jj:/0: 
ning hand-decorated ceramic box is imported jy 41 
Italy and is the pe hideaway for all your} 
less baubles. 4”W x 3D. pened 
#40395 Handpainted Box $20 (1.25) oe 

Beal 


C. A Triumph Of The Crystal-Makers Art! Frorj},\::i0 

famous collection of Val St. Lambert comesiiisiya 
dt Se lead crystal decanter. Each is hy _ 
crafted and numbered by the artisan. The Pyiit’ 
Decanter stands 111/2"H ready for your mos 
gant brandy. : 
#40405 Poniat Decanter $180 (3.00) 























He 


. Definitely Not Run-Of-The Mill! Our beau! pit 
solid brass ee mill is imported from Italy yy; 
combines shiny good looks with precision Way). 
manship. The pepper mill stands 334"H and| 
holes in top for pouring in peppercorns. | Pe 
#40398 Brass Pepper Mill $12.50 (1.10) ean 


. A Fabulous Funnel Decant your wines beaut, 
with this authentic reproduction of an ant} 
Wine Funnel. Gilt-lined silverplate, and tarn}"* 
treated for easy care. Complete with strainer t() bh 
move bits of cork and sediment from your fave) Ms 
wines. Boxed. | pi 

#40406 Wine Funnel $20 (1.25) 


. The Velvet Touch! Beautiful place mats to add} 
right touch of elegance to any place setting. jf) 
stripe, washable velvet polycotton place mats 

reverse to a white linen ook 12”x 19." Set of fo} 
#40401 Green Velvet Place mats $25 (1.35) 
#40402 Burgundy Velvet Place mats $25 (1.35) Mi, 
#40403 Blue Velvet Place mats $25 (1.35) | 


. A Ceramic Menagerie! These ceramic napkin f 
will delight any animal lover. The set of four, | 
napkin rings feature the heads of an elephant, fj), 
horse and lion. } 
#40400 Animal Napkin Rings $15 (1.35) a 


. Hand-Carved Miniature Jockey Cap This coll 
tor’s miniature is carved from Cypress wood a/> 
the cap worn by Todd Sloan (immortalizec 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy”). The cap is 3%4"L 
the crown comes off for storing your fave 
collectibles. 

#40407 Jockey Cap Box $37.50 (1.10) 


~ 


Aral 
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‘¥ With Your Old Board Game? If you are, we 

discovered the ancient hunt game of Fox and 

i@ just for you. Earliest references date from 
Peiend. he solid brass pieces consist of one 

id 17 geese. Instructions for two players are J. 

led. The board measures 1014” square and is 

Bfitted oak. 

‘®) Fox And Geese Game $85 (2.25) 


erweight You Can Count On! A beautiful and 
s piece of onyx holds a solid brass abacus 
really works. The paperweight is 34/2” x 244” 
@hakes an ideal addition to any desk. 
9 Abacus Paperweight $12.50 (1.35) 


‘@in Oriental Art These beautiful playing cards 
traditional Japanese “Ukiyo-E” designs ex- 

ie enough for group framing. Laminated for 

| hands. Each deck in its own case. Red or blue 
rs. 

#40298 Red Playing Cards $13.50 (incl.) 

#40284 Blue Playing Cards $13.50 (incl.) 












iia 
K. Bask In The Fragrance Of Rigaud The 
famous Rigaud scent is yours in this 
41/2"H glass candle holder with a shiny 
metal cap. A fragrant delight worthy of 
the most discriminating home. 
#40399 Rigaud Candle $22 (1.35) 
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CONNOISSEUR’S CORNER ORDER FORM 


order items on this page, the previous pages, and the Reader Service page please complete all product ordering information 
ncluding subtotals and grand total, and indicate your name and address in the space provided. Then tear out the entire page, 







| or charge my: 

Bank Americard/Visa 

| Master Charge 
American Express 






5 Digit 
Product # 


| 
xpiration date 


SS a a a 
ease give all digits of account number in the boxes.) Ps et SS aa ae 
| Z 

ec evo, ARNG 


Jame 


(Galifornia residents 

Aitress TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE Baki 7oseks i=) eS = 
COCs 800-421-4448 

FROM 7 A.M. TO5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. | (back issues and binders 


Se io eer re ee er re ke Peete “ 
Y IN GAPIEQRNIA GCAI29 800-252-2071. |) 20" evetse side ofthis page) Subtotal $ — 


ey CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY. 
(MINIMUM $15.00) 
GRAND TOTAL (payment enclosed) $ ————______ 





‘Tis the Season” offer expires January 31, 1979. Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may be shipped separately. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
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FINE CABINET MAKERS SINCE 1886 


FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 1501 W MARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 4771€ 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 





HERITAGE: 
urniture artistry inspired by the Far East. 


From the Heritage® Dynasty Collection of Dining Room and Occasional Furniture. 


Serene elegance of line and color. Timeless 
harmony of woods and brasses. This is 
Dynasty. A dramatic new collection of 
Oriental-style furnishings in the Heritage 
tradition of master craftsmanship. 

Whether your tastes are eclectic or 
formal, contemporary or classic, Dynasty 
will enrich your style of living. 

Notice, for example, the abundance 
of rare grafted walnut veneers. The ele- 


©Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., 1978 


gant finishes of gleaming lacquer and 
fruitwood, rich teak. The elaborate detail- 
ings of chinoiserie and custom-designed 
brass fittings. These dining chair fabrics 
are among a huge selection—sumptuou.us 
yet practical. 

Come, discover your style among 
the fine furnishings and fresh decorating 
ideas now at your Drexel Heritas¢ dealer. 





These ideas were inspired by our exciting book, Lifestyles By Drexel Heritage. For your copy, send $7.50 to Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., Dept. «8-11-78, Drexel, 
N.C, 28619. Or get a reduced price at participating Lifestyles Drexel Heritage dealers. For nearest dealer and/or Lifestyles dealer, call toll free: 800-243-6000 (In 
Connecticut 1-800-882-6500). . 
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There in the court the Smirnoff 
family’s brilliant yodkas and liqueurs 
gained great favor. Was it not | 
inevitable, then; that the Smirnoffs 
should wed the two and bring forth 
a brilliant new liqueur? 

mance haunting liqueur. With 
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IMPORTED LIQUEUR 
STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. PURVEYORS TO THE CZAR 
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The compatibility of these Chinese “horseshoe” chairs and the contemporary, 
glass top dining table with brass-clad pedestal is evidence of the timeless design 
available from Henredon in the Scene One collection. The graceful styling 
of the arm chairs is typical of the classic simplicity achieved by ancient Oriental artisans. 
The same purity of design is reflected in the polished brass and natural Carpathian elm burl 
of the table base. The dramatic wall storage/ display system is assembled from a wide 
selection of modular pieces offering variations to serve any purpose. To see the 
complete Scene One catalogue of contemporary dining, living and bedroom furniture, 
send $2.00 to Henredon, Dept. A-128, Morganton, N.C. 28655. 
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Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 





SEMI-ANTIQUE MESHED 
13'9"x10'8" 

Truly unique and beautiful, this finely woven rug 
is Virtually a picture dictionary of the flora and fauna 
of the Middle East. All kinds of birds, animals 
and reptiles can be identified in their natural colors, 
romping through a field of trees and flowers. 
The rich colors and forms, skillfully blended, 
create a delightful feeling of enchantment. 
This is a rug you will long enjoy and appreciate. 
In excellent condition. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


‘Fred Moheban Rug (0. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 6th FLOOR ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 
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Michelangelo in Oneida Heirloom Sterling...the silversmith’s sterling. 
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The silvercube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence 
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Hofburg Marquetry Chair. Darwin Cylinder Desk. Foochow Ceramic Jardiniére. 
Fétes Galantes Tapestry 6'5" x 4'7", and Antique Objets. 
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Out-of-the-ordinary antique designs, 
reproduced by Trouvailles alone in our 
European and Boston workshops. 


Trouvailles, Inc., Boston 64 Grove St., Watertown, Mass. 02172. (617) 926-2520. 
Trowvailles/New York , 305 E. 63rd St. (212) 759-7330. Trouvailles/Chicago , 1221 
Merchandise Mart. (312) 329-0166. Trouvailles/Dallas , 701 Oak Lawn Plaza. 
(214) 748-2345. Trowvailles/Los Angeles, (Mitchell-Mann), Pacific Design Center. 

(213) 652-8370. Trowvailles/San Francisco , (Design Mart), The Icehouse. 
(415) 956-677 3. Trouvailles/Europa, Avda. Jose Antonio, 633, Barcelona, 318-0796. 


Other showrooms: Washington, Atlanta, Miami, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Houston, Denver, Madrid, London. 


Through your designer or furniture dealer. 
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The Editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. iy 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California ‘90036. , 


I read Architectural Digest with great pleasure. May I tell } 
you that there is not another magazine like it in Europe. 
Herbert Gather | 

Mettmann, Germany 


Accolades for the superb visual sojourn through the San } 
Francisco home of Diane Burn, in the September 1978 | 
issue. Miss Burn has created a masterpiece of architec- | 
tural interior design; it is aesthetically wondrous and rare.g 
Michael Erskine Johnson — 

Los Angeles © 


Your article about the home of Diane Burn is the stuff — 
dreams are made of. I would like to see more of this style 
and less contemporary design. I find that stark and cold. 
Kathleen Sweeney 

Jackson, New Jersey 


My main criticism of Architectural Digest is that it shows 
too much of the antique and ornate. I would be interested 
in seeing trends such as solar application and design. . 
Michael Reardon 

Seattle 


I read with great interest the architecture feature about 
Mr. Neil Astle in the July/August 1978 issue. I am 
fourteen years old, but what one might call an architec- 
ture enthusiast, and I was taken with the house’s design. 
David J. R. Angell 
Westmount, Quebec 


With great reluctance I call to your attention an error in 
the article entitled ““On Patmos,” in the June 1978 issue 
of your magazine. The hanging rug in the Sitting Room is 
a kilim, not a Bokhara. Clearly, this is an oversight in 
what is otherwise a consistently superior publication. 

Mary Beth Bisselle 

Washington, D.C. 


Ansel Adams’s photograph of Georgia O’Keeffe and 
Orville Cox, in the July/August 1978 issue, says more 
than ten thousand words. Including a feature such as this 
shows marvelous editorial perception. No house can ever 
become a home without the element of people and their 
unique capacity for appreciation and enjoyment. 
Larry Hayden, ASID 
Tucson, Arizona 
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AMUEL EDMUND WALLER 


0-1903) 
1e Huntsman’s Courtship” 
on Canvas 47-1/4" x 65-1/2” 
ed and dated 1899 
ibited: Royal Academy, 1899, No. 366 





Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


510 St. Louis Street « New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 « (504) 524-5462 
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The ingenious ways a Mercedes-Benz 
captures the wind- 


and uses it to improve visibility and comfort 


or the engineers of Mercedes- 

Benz, shaping an aerodynami- 
cally “clean” car body is only a first 
basic step. 

Their years of wind tunnel expe- 
rience and the study of automotive 
aerodynamics have led them to an in- 
genious second step: harnessing the 
airflow that swirls constantly over 
and around a moving car and putting 
it to efficient use - outside and inside. 


Window-cleaning wind 


For instance, it wasn't enough for the 
engineers to give the driver as much 
side and rear glass as possible, for 
optimum visibility. They also wanted 
to keep that glass as clear as possible, 
come rain or slush or grime. And 
they went into the wind tunnel in 
search of ways. 

One way can be seen in the 
unique moldings that frame the 
windshield, side and rear windows. 
They actually form an aerodynami- 
cally sophisticated ducting system, 
carefully angled and channeled to 


help divert the airstream away from 
the side and rear window glass - 
whisking rain, slush and grime else- 
where. 

A fence with a difference 


Even the rub rail - that horizontal 
steel and rubber strip on either body 
side-is meant to play its part in keep- 
ing those side windows clean. 

Wind tunnel tests showed that, if 
skillfully shaped and placed, it could 
also serve as aflow fence: routing the 
airflow pattern along the body sides 
to deflect slush and mud flung up by 
the front wheels so it can't splatter 
the side glass. 

The engineers used wind-tunnel 
expertise to control the airflow swirl- 
ing around the outside rearview mir- 
ror. The mirror’s windward face is 
shaped to create an airflow that helps 
keep the glass free of rain and road 
film. 


Taillights use the wind 


Aerodynamic research helped 


Mercedes-Benz engineers harness 





the power of the wind to help “scrub” 
the car’s taillights free of slush and 
mud, keeping them visible longer in 
foul weather. 

With the outer surface of the rear 
lights deeply ribbed, the recessed 
vertical areas remain free of deposits 
since they are not affected by the cir- 
culating motion of the vortex. 

A simple idea, spawned only 
after many long hours of testing in 
the wind tunnel. 


Cleaner windshield — 
cooler brakes 


Aerodynamic principles help 
keep the windshield wipers pressed 
fast against the glass as they work. 
Objective: to prevent high-speed tur- 
bulence from suddenly lifting the  * 
blades. 

The wheels on a Mercedes-Benz 
are intended less to catch your eye 
than to capture the wind. Multiple 
slots in each wheel scoop a steady 
stream of cooling air to the brakes 
within. 
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20 seconds after entering 
Passenger compartment, air is 
extracted through hidden gills. 


Fresh air enters passenger area through 
intakes placed in high-pressure zone at 
base of windshield. 


Airflow you can feel— inside 


The ventilation system of a Mercedes- 
Benz uses aerodynamics in the cause 
of human comfort. Its air supply is 
gathered via intakes placed ina 

, high-pressure zone at the base of 
A ) the windshield, then ducted 


J 


YZ, into the passenger area. 
zz 


QY So carefully is the airflow 
} through the cabin regulated 


se 









that, although constantly in 

LI motion, it is virtually draft-free. 

So efficiently is the airflow processed 
that the cabin’'s fresh air supply is 
completely renewed three times a 
minute. 

Starting from numerous forward 
outlets, the air in its 20-second jour- 
ney circulates around the cabin until 
drawn into a low-pressure area at the 
rear - then is silently extracted 
through hidden gills. 

The bi-level climate control sys- 
tem used in most Mercedes-Benz 
cars can create a wide range of man- 
made climates, aided by a radial 


» 
\ eA blower capable of generating 






Air circulates so gently inside car 
that it is virtually draft-free - 
and so thoroughly that 3 times each minute, 
it is completely renewed. 



























Moving car harnesses the power of the 
wind to help “scrub” the car's taillights free 
of slush and mud. 


Sophisticated ducting system aerodynamically 
routes rain and slush around and 

away from side windows and mirrors, 
preserving visibility. 









“7 eight different levels of airflow- 

even when the car is standing 
Mm perfectly still. 
Y- Capturing the wind in these ways 
is an exacting science. But Mercedes- 
Benz thinks the resulting subtle gains 
help make useful contributions to 
safety and comfort. 

And in the search for 

more efficient automobiles, 
no step forward can be 
too small. 


Horizontal body molding is a ‘flow fence,” 
meant to use airflow to deflect 
—— mud and slush away from 
side windows as car splashes along. 






©1978 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc., 
One Mercedes Drive, Montvale, N.J. 07645 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISOULd 


“My work is all in the period of the 





‘great house,’ which today, alas, is 
over, said the architect David Adler 
in 1945. Large mansions with exten- 
sive grounds were never commonplace, 
but they are even less so at this time, 
when we measure by the inch rather 
than by the acre. At Architectural 
Digest, we want to show that design- 


ing a fine place to live does not mean 
making a home as big as possible. More important to us is finding a 
personal sense of scale, which, for some people, is large and grand, 
and for others, is small and snug. If room to build mansions is not 
as easy to find as it once was, that is all the more inspiration to 
create jewels in small compass. The need for resourcefulness can also 


be called the freedom to invent. | 


Tailored Interior 

“Minimal but sensual; elegant but 
functional,” is how New York designer 
Eric Bernard described the pied-a- 
terre for an international business 
consultant who commutes between 
New York and London. “He has a fine 
collection of paintings and drawings, 
and needed décor that blends and 
enhances.” Mr. Bernard’s plan was a 
design based on various shades of 
gray, and he has demonstrated the 
astonishing range of tone and atmo- 
sphere that can be conveyed by this so- 
called neutral. We are delighted to 
welcome Mr. Bernard to our pages. The 
apartment he designed is a subtle so- 
phisticated setting that is entirely ap- 
propriate in its individual context, and 
wears a sensible solution with imagina- 
tion and grace. See page 42. 


Chalet in the Snow 

If we knew nothing about Robert Ricci 
except the creations of his Paris fash- 
ion house, we would still expect him to 
be the embodiment of elegance. And 
so when we heard about his country 
home in Klosters, we guessed this 
would be no ordinary Swiss chalet. We 
visited him there on one of the most 
beautiful days we have ever seen in the 
Alps. The countryside was all blanketed 
with virgin snow, making the warmth 
inside all the more welcome. Lunch at 
the chalet was an informal gathering of 
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family and friends—simple, but ju 
right, down to the porcelain handles 
the knives that matched the blue am 
white porcelain table service. A gi@ 
cious host, M. Ricci carved the gigoté 
the table, family style. That has stay | 
in our minds as the picture of a gent 
man at home, with style but withowl 
fussiness. See page 48. | 

The Eloquent Li | 
While we had heard that DeBar) 
Saunders is a man whose expertis} 
ranges from jewelry to fashion t 
sculpture, it came as a surprise t 
discover the sheer concentration 9j| 
treasures from all periods, in his smal) 
apartment. We visited the apartmer 
on one of those New York days live 
en route—from engagement to engages}, 
ment. But if we had our way, we would) 
have spent the entire afternoon explor 
ing and appreciating Mr. Saunders’ 
3% rooms. With a deft hand, he has} 
managed to orchestrate the space and} 
the collection so that we never fel 
crowded or enclosed. Mr. Sanders ig 
not one to be intimidated. ‘Somehow 
had to put grand style into a very) 
limited area,” he explained. “So I just) 
decided to treat the apartment as if it) 
were a large home.” See page 54. 


Echoes of Old Los Angeles | 
Los Angeles designer Ron Wilso 
once told us that he likes to change his 
living environment completely ever | i 
few years. His latest move has pro ) 
duced quite a change indeed from the)} 
deeply traditional designs we have 
seen in the past. Rooms are buoyan 
with color, the scale is extravagant ana 
the spirit has a refreshing lightness.) 
“In fact,” he said, “the library is the 
only serious room in the house, and it }} 
is a good place to go if you don’t feel 
like being sun-drenched at the mo- 
ment.” Ron Wilson’s high energy level 
is well known, and we often think of 
how he once furnished an entire forty-: 
room mansion, with only his memory 
to guide him. It is always of special 
interest to see a designer’s personal 
décor, and we are delighted to show 
this prodigious talent as it turns in a 


new, exciting direction. See page 66. 
continued on page 16 
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Sparkling, warm, sexy. Clean, crisp, fresh. 








PEOPLE ARE THE ISaue 


continued from page 12 


Deft Harmony 
One reason we have for rejoicing is 
that we have been seeing more of 
ENNEDY % Bruce Gregga lately. After years of 
visits to California, from his base in 
ALLE TES Chicago, he has taken a second resi- 
dence here. With his characteristic 
flair for finding gems, he is installed in 
a small cottage on a Beverly Hills 
estate—an arrangement just right for 
an occasional stay. The extensive re- 
modeling is almost completed, and we 
have been following it with pleasure. 
The designer has been looking very 
tan and at home in California recently, 
and we hope this means that more 


California designs are forthcoming in 
the near future. See page 82. 





| Architectural Digest Visits: 

| Dr. Seuss 

| The evidence is everywhere that this is 
a special house, inhabited by extraor- 
dinary people and the spirits of ex- 
traordinary creatures. From the dino- 
saur footprint beside the front door, to 
the heads of strange beings, mounted 
on walls and carved into chairs and 
bureaus, this could only be the home 
of Dr. Seuss. This is where Theodor 
Geisel—known to the world as “Dr. 
Seuss”—lives with his wife, Audrey, 
writes, spins a web of dreams and 
creates his joyful universe. Home for 
| Dr. Seuss is a large hilltop house 
overlooking the ocean, in La Jolla, 
California. And, of course, it is more 
than just a home; it is also a magical 
kingdom. See page 88. 


Thames Side 

Peter and Melanie Munk are used to 
leading an international life that could 
only belong in the twentieth century. 
Mr. Munk is an executive with build- 
ing projects in various parts of the 
world; at the moment, he is at work on 
a new resort in Egypt. His wife, 
Melanie, finds that it is a full-time job 
to oversee their far-flung residences, 
which include an island in Canada, a 
chalet in Switzerland, an English 
country house and a new home in Fiji. 
Their Chelsea townhouse, shown in 
this issue, is a home that looks like it 
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continued on page 20 
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you can appreciate the difference in Finlandia. 


Well Water 









Distilled Water 






Vodka 1s a combination 
of neutral spirits and water. 
The water is added to bring 
the vodka to its final proof. 
Since neutral spirits are 
pretty much equally neutral, 
| it’s the water that makes for 
i subtle, yet appreciable, 
| differences. And the water that goes 
















| into Finlandia Vodka is very 
| different from the water in most | 
| other vodkas. . 
| Others use distilled or micro- Lap 4 ‘- 
scopically filtered water. Which is OT ila eae eka 
| much less lively than natural water. gl bs a 
| Edin votes is100% natural.’ = LT) of Te 
| It comes from a deep well that ~~" . eres 
lies under a 10,000 year old glacial " 
| moraine formation in Rajamaki, 
| Finland. 
This delicious, natural water 
) gives Finlandia a lively freshness all 
) its own. 
| That’s why people who know 
their vodka are loathe to mix 
Finlandia with tomato juice, orange 
Juice and such. They enjoy Finlandia 
| to its fullest: in an exceptionally dry 
| martini, on the rocks, or icy-cold 
straight from the freezer. The way 
fine vodka is meant to be served. 
If you’ve never experienced 
vodka this way, try imported 
Finlandia. 
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You'll appreciate the difference. 
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FINLANDIA a ee ray 
The Lively Vodka of Finland , 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORP. NY. NY 
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| THE SPLENDOR OF JADE AND DIAMONDS. 
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b New York, New York 10022 
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1 This etary group of 24 small patterned designs, 
zg nen: with “tlie fabrics, is more than pre- 
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continued from page 16 


belongs in London, and the Munks 
have carefully preserved the historic— 
and very British—beauty of its Queen 
Anne style. At a time when quick 
travel can make the world into a blur, 
they demonstrate a secret of fine inter- 
national living: to be in one place at a 
time, and to be there fully. See page 94. 


Architecture: Norman Jaffe 

New York-based Norman Jaffe is well 
known for his residences in eastern 
Long Island, where his polished de- 
signs have added much beauty to that 
area’s recent growth. A student of 
William Wurster at Berkeley, and later 
associated with Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Mr. Jaffe is also a craftsman, 
who uses form and material to infuse 
his buildings with poetry. He is quick 
to mention some of these fine points, 
like the shiny steel chimney that gives 
the roof of the Lloyds House the look 
of minimal sculpture: “When Richard 
and Marlene Lloyds were planning to 
build a house in East Hampton and 
were looking for the right architect to 
work with, they toured the area by 
private plane. Of all the rooftops, they 
liked mine best! And that is how this 
house came to be.” See page 108. 


Transatlantic Mix 

While some designers have trouble 
getting across town, Carleton Varney 
welcomed the challenge to design an 
apartment across the ocean, in Paris. 
His work was made easier by two 
factors: First, he had worked pre- 
viously with the same bachelor indus- 
trialist, and knew his taste down to the 
smallest details. (“He is a very orderly 
man; he likes modern design, but he 
abhors visible electrical cords.’’) Sec- 
ond, he enjoyed a happy collaboration 
with Barbara Wirth and Christian 
Badin of David Hicks France. Mme 
Wirth and M. Badin, whose assured 
urbane company we enjoyed in Paris, 
were the people ‘on the spot,’ while 
Mr. Varney flew in periodically to see 
that all was going well. Everything 
went so well, in fact, that the entire 
design was executed within twelve 
weeks—a grand feat under even the 
best circumstances. See page 114.0 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


At the center of all fine artistic creation is skilled craftsmanship — 
BOUQUET IN BRONZE — exemplifies the point. The bronze casting 
is finely detailed and hand chased after its removal. from the mold. 
The champlevé enamel palette is beautifully applied and brilliantly 
tired. Traditionally the finest — A MARBRO ORIGINAL. 








MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 


Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 322 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Toxyo, Vienna. 
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Matching five piece set of lugga 
included in each SEVILLE designed by GUCCI. 
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INTERNATIONAL | 20™And Biscayne Boulevard 

AUTOMOTIVE Miami, Florida 33137 

DESIGN INC. Toll Free 800- pel 1874 
( )5-5/76- 70) 





In Saronno,we have a gift for 
love. 


For it is here that the drink 
of love — Amaretto — was first 
created, over 450 years ago. 

And here in Saronno, we 
still make our extraordinary 
Amaretto as we have for cen- 
turies. We allow the flavor to de- 
velop until it is rich and subtle 
and intriguing, a delight to the 
senses. We make love slowly and 
carefully —is there any other way? 

Enjoy Amaretto di Saronno 
as it is or on the rocks or in a de- 
licious mixed drink. And at this 
time of year, what a pleasure it 
is to give. Because our beautiful 
Amaretto di Saronno comes in 
a most beautiful gift box, with 
roses on the cover. 

But please. Be sure that what 
you are drinking and giving is the 
original — Amaretto di Saronno. 

Otherwise, you may not 
experience love. You may be just 
fooling around. 


















































To send a gift of Amaretto di Saronno in the 
continental U.S. (except Alaska), call (800) ee 
528- 6148 toll free. Che irge tO your credit card. ur 56 proof. Imported by Foreign Vintage , Jericho, New York. © 1978 


Amaretto di Saronno: The Original. 
From the Village of Love. 




















GUEST 
SPEAKER 


Architecture’s Changing Sensibility 
By Philip Johnson 





ARCHITECTURE IS AT A CROSSROADS TODAY—We are standing 
with a half-century of modern architecture behind us, 
and a new and uncertain future ahead of us. I am 
increasingly convinced that the modern period is over; 
people don’t want austere buildings of glass and steel 
anymore, if indeed they ever did. Such buildings were 
radical once, and when Henry-Russell Hitchcock and | 
wrote The International Style, in 1932, they seemed to be 
the style of the epoch; but now they look hopelessly old- 
fashioned. Even real estate developers don’t seem to want 
to do plain old glass boxes anymore—they are varying 
their boxes by cutting off corners, doing notches, angled 
tops, and so forth. It is a new time, a shift in sensibility as 
great in its own way as the shift in Thomas Jefferson’s 
time from the eighteenth-century idiom of English 
Palladianism to the powerful forms of Roman classicism. 

I don’t hold, however, with those who say that modern 
architecture is dead. It isn’t dead, it isn’t finished—the 
architecture of the past half-century cannot be made not 
to exist. We are all its children, and our cities will 
continue for a long time to be dominated by its forms. 


A New Sense of History Demands a New Architecture 

But we are children in revolt, and | think the revolt is a 
healthy one. Today we have a new sense of history; we no 
longer believe either that old buildings are bad or that 
new buildings cannot take some of the forms and details 
of old buildings. Modern architecture had a sense of 
morality to it: You had to be original, above all else, and to 
be otherwise was thought somehow unethical. But I am 
increasingly coming to believe, as Mies van der Rohe 
once said to me, that it is better to be good than to be 
original. There is nothing immoral about a building with 
classical moldings instead of a plain brick or glass facade. 
That is what my partner, John Burgee, and I are using on 
the facade of our new apartment house at 1001 Fifth 
Avenue in New York, for example, and we are happy to 
acknowledge our debt to classical architecture here— 
most notably, in fact, our debt to McKim, Mead & White, 
whose splendid Italian Renaissance apartment house at 
998 Fifth Avenue is right next door, and has provided a lot 
of the ornamental motifs for our building’s facade. 


Relating Buildings to Their Context 
The relation between our building and the McKim, 
Mead & White one suggests another aspect of the new 
attitude today: We are eager to relate buildings to their 
conte» ‘he modernists wanted buildings to stand as 
pure, pe t objects, like pieces of sculpture that bore no 
la things around them. Today we value the 
ps between buildings much more, because we 





~ city. A building has to work with a genius loci; it has te 










know that you need such relationships to make a civilized 9 


have within it the spirit of the place of which it is a part 
Sometimes that spirit can be taken almost literally, as in 
our decision to use classical moldings at 1001 Fifth 
Avenue that almost appear to slide across from the 
moldings next door, but sometimes that sense of spirit is 
communicated best in a more general way. That is what 9 
we are trying to do with our new design for the American § 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation’s headquarters, in 
New York, a granite tower with an elaborate pedimented 
top. It doesn’t relate literally to anything around it, but it 
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The eye of a storm of architectural interest: the headquarters of AT&T. — 





is very much in the spirit of the New York skyscraper 
tradition of the 1920s, a spirit of eclecticism that saw all 
kinds of lively tops sprouting up to make a wonderful 
skyline. The flat-topped glass box broke with that New 
York tradition, but I like to think we are going back to it. 
We're also very different today in our attitude toward 
interiors. The modernists virtually eliminated the dis- 
tinction between inside and outside. For example, in my 
Glass House of 1949, in New Canaan, Connecticut, the 
all-glass walls brought the outside, the sense of land- 
scape, into the house so completely that when Frank 
Lloyd Wright came to visit, he said to me, “Do I take my 
hat off or keep it on? Am] inside or am I out?” Now, while 
the notion of tying a house into nature is still something I 
continued on page 28 




















The pride of owning a-Lincoln distilled to a 110-inch wheelbase. Your choice fe) j 
custom roof designs makes the new Versailles a most personal luxury car. 
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past, an investment for the future. - 
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are now available in the magnificent 
limited editions of the unique Collection , 

Francaise. Meticulously hand cast from 

the original moulds, by the 

J.B. Hirsch foundry — the only 

foundry of its kind in the U.S.A. — the 26 


\ figures of this collection include fine 
——— works of famous artists such as 
ay = Moreau, Desmeure, Picault 
and other noted French 


sculptors. All are docu- 
mented in the Encyclopedia 
of Bronzes, Sculptors & 


Collection Francaise 

7 presents an unusual oppor- 
ld tunity for astute collectors, 
connoisseurs and admirers of 

the prestigious Beaux Arts, Art 
-Nouveau and Art Deco Schools to 
acquire authentic pieces with a past. 
PaUie My stom: mat tatb aes 


“Pegasus” by Emile Louis Picault, Circa: 

1888, is 22" high. It is issued in a 

limited edition of 850. Suggested retail is 
$675. For the name of a dealer in your area 

anda copy of the complete “Collection Francaise” 

brochure, send 50¢ to Dept. CF, Hummelwerk, 

250 Clearbrook Road, Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. 


COLLECTION FRANCAISE 


PUB om ee 
ar A beautiful investment. 
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Founders 1800-1930. The | 
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93 NORTH SAN VICENTE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 PHO 





NE (213) 659-9180 
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‘NILE ODYSSEY’ wallpaper panels of timeless beauty from 
the hand of Bob Mazzini 


1) a He Gr Wallpapers Inc., 979 Third Avenue 


New York City, N.Y. 10022 
(212) PL 5-1448 
available nationally 
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respect, I hardly want to do it in the same way anymore 
don’t want to deny the difference between inside and ou 
I want a building to feel like a building. The inside of 
building should not be merely the reverse side of tk 
outside, as the modernists tended to view it—it can be 
thing unto itself, and never mind whether it is entire 
consistent with what the outside is doing. 

That is what interior decorators have been saying a 
along, of course, and maybe that is why I now feel a 
though I have a new respect for them. They have neve; 
held to the foolishly moralistic view that the inside an¢ 
outside must have some sort of theoretical consistency 
They understand that making an environment pleasur 
able is not always the same as making it pure. And they 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
ISN'T DEAD, IT ISN T. FINES 
WE ARE ALL ITS CHIEDINER: 





are often quite “eat akan not being concerned about 
seeking to express the qualities of space as a paramount 
aspect of interior design. After all, the space—especially 
in an older building in which you are doing a renova: 
tion—can often be terrible, so why not give up on the idea 
of making the place read spatially, and just fill it up? You 
often improve a place by filling it; to fill a room full of 
good objects, I now realize, is to delight the eye. 

Of course I can’t change all my spots; I know I’m still a 
modern architect. I realized that in the new building I’m 
doing for my estate in New Canaan, a study that will go 
up near the Glass House. It’s going to be just a single 
room, with a conical dome letting light bounce in and 
around a huge desk. The walls are going to be lined 
entirely with books, and I think that that’s where I show I 
still have one foot caught in the modern idiom. Modern ™ 
architects love huge walls of books. But I’m going to be = 
using a strong, violently patterned carpet, something that 
almost resembles the sort of thing you’d find in a cheap 
motel. I think it’s going to be a wonderfully lively, 
patterned floor, although my partner, John Burgee, keeps 
telling me that he gives it two weeks before I say I can’t 
stand it, and have it removed. I’m not sure. 


Pattern, Texture and the Modernist Vocabulary 

The point is that I’m willing and eager to try such 
things, to use patterns and textures, to break out of the 
modernist vocabulary as much as I can, in recognition of 
the fact that our perceptions today are much different 
from those of a generation back. We want more visual 
stimulation, more things to look at, to touch, to feel. The 
search for ornament is basic to human nature; for too 
long, architects have been denying that, and I’m glad that 
we are finally beginning to change our minds. 0 


Philip joliecon’ s remarks have been transcribed hom an interview 
with Paul Goldberger, who is architecture critic of the New York Times. 
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Dlackglama 
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THE BMW IS BUILT 


‘OR ROADS YOU'D BE WISE 


AVOID IN YOUR 
PRESENT LUXURY SEDAN. 











Illustrated above, on turn number 5 at the Sears Point International race course, is the extraordinary BMW 528i four-wheel independent suspension system 
in operation. Note: as the car goes into the sharp high-speed turn, the unique angling of the MacPherson front struts reduces the lean of the inside front wheel, 
while the outside front wheel remains vertical; inside and outside rear wheels remain vertical due to the semi-trailing arm gest in the rear. 





Unaccountably, many of the 
world’s luxury sedan makers seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
world is one long, flat highway where 
the driver need excel at nothing more 
Serious than parallel parking. 

Inevitably, this attitude has led to 
a proliferation of luxury sedans that 
provide a driving experience one auto- 
motive expert has described as ‘“...the 
ultimate act of motoring passivity.’ 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, we 
have noted this trend and quite delib- 
erately chosen to ignore It. 

For the engineers at BMW-—racing 
engineers by nature and profession— 
view driving as a thing that should be 
taken seriously and done well. 

Which is why the BMW 528i—a 
luxury car by anyone's standards—'is, 
nevertheless, a luxury car built to be 
driven on high-speed autobahns 
and over the tortuous roads of the 
Bavarian Alps. A sedan that is delib- 





erately engineered to include the 
driver as a functioning part of the car 
itself—the human part that com- 
pletes the mechanical circuit. 
WHY PEOPLE WHO OWN 
A BMW ENJOY DRIVING MORE 
THAN YOU DO. 

It has long been our contention 
that extraordinary performance is the 
only thing that makes an expensive 
car worth the money. 

Consequently, when you drive the 
BMW 528; for the first time, you will 
experience a unique sensation of 
control, an exhilarating sense of one- 
ness with the car itself. 

The suspension system in the 
BMW 528i—independent on all four 
wheels—allows each wheel to adapt 
itself quickly and cleanly to every 
driving and road condition. 

Its steering system is sharp and 
accurate. 

The fourspeed manual transmis- 








© 1978 BMW. of North America, Inc a ey 





sion (automatic! 
cisely into each gear. And its accel- 
eration comes up smoothly, with the 
turbine-like whine so characteristic of 


the renowned BMW 6-cylinder engine. 


And, though It provides all the 
luxuries one could sanely demand of 
an expensive sedan, the interior of 
the BMW 528i has been meticul 
engineered to facilitate driver control 
at all times, under all conditions. 

So successful is this total integra- 
tion of driver and machine that— 
perhaps for the first time—you will 
tind yourself actually enjoying the act 
of driving. 

If the thought of owning such 
a Car intrigues you, Call us 
anytime, toll-free, at 800- 
243-6000 (Conn. 1-800- 
882-6500) and we'll 
arrange a test drive for you. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany 
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A Superb Mahogany Secretaire bookcase with 
“Swan-Neck” Pediment. An exact copy of a 
Choice 18th Century original including the 
| delicate use of Satinwood Veneers and Inlays. 





| 17” deep — 37%2” wide — 90” high. 


WOOD 6 HOGAN 


305 East 63rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 
Telephone: 212-355-1335 


-ole American distributors for Norfolk Antique Company 
In Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc., 220 Decorative Center 
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| The Cult of the Environment 


Drawing by ER Kinstler 


































EVERY NOW AND THEN, words explicit in their origing 
meanings seep into general usage, turn into movement 
and fads, and excite people to passionate behavior. The 
become political or moral slogans, and any word tha 
takes on political or moral overtones arouses oppositio 
Look out for catchwords. They grab and hold. 


A World Within a Catchword 

Environment, until quite recently, was a word thai 
summoned up pleasant visions of gardens and glades, of 
nature working out its sometimes friendly, sometimes 
dog-eat-dog inevitabilities, its cycles and seasons, its 
natural wonders and equally natural horrors. Now en 
vironment is a word that raises hackles, a contentious 
pistol of a word. “The environment” is something of a 
cult, like Zen. A place used to be a place; a room a room; 4a 
house a house. No longer. A place, a room, a house, is 
now an environment, for better or for worse, for richer of 
for poorer. Personally, I find this tiresome. 

Recently, in the introduction to a catalogue of a 
museum exhibition that had to do with design in many of 
its manifestations—design of useful and decorative ob- 
jects, design of cities, of means of transportation, of 
clothing—its author, no mean designer himself, spoke of 
contemporary design as being concerned with “the total- 
ity of the environment.” The architect—actually he is 4 
landscape architect—of the proposed Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt memorial for the city of Washington described 
his plan as an attempt to “create a memorial environment 
as a total living experience.” A what? Meaningless phrases 
like these make my heart sink. They are like whipping a” 
trout stream with a sinker instead of a fly. The thud is™ 
enough to drive nature’s creatures fleeing for cover. 


Plain Speaking about Slippery Semantics 

As words go, environment is not an old one. Its usage, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, dates back only 
to Thomas Carlyle, writing in the 1830s. To be snobbish 
about it, it is a word of good breeding, with stalwart 
French antecedents in the word environs, which means 
“vicinity, neighborhood, surroundings, outskirts.” 

It is only recently that “the environment” has become 
quasi-sacred. To be for “the environment” is like being 
against sin, and to question the virtue of the environment 
is like questioning the virtue of motherhood. 

To trace, not the word, but its intentions, to its literary 
origins suggests something different. The original 
“planned environment” was created in a frightful hurry 
and on a very large scale. Its parlor, so to speak, was the 
Garden of Eden, which was, as its original inhabitants soon 


continued on page 34 
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Some people just naturally know how to stand out from the crowd. 
How to turn an ordinary occasion into something special. 
Like enjoying a bottle of sparkling Piper Heidsieck Champagne whenever it pleases them. 
Which is often. Piper Heidsieck Champagne. 
Its dry, delicate taste has been separating the exceptional from the merely ordinary since 1785. 


PIPER. FRANCE’S VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE SINCE 1785. 


TO SEND A BOTTLE OF PIPER ANYWHERE IN THE CONTINENTAL U.S. CALL, TOLL-FREE (800) 528-6148. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 





A DOME YOU CAN HAVE 


This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 


now available to you with minimal effort. 

Like all other Focal Point products, the Dome is 
design engineered for today. . .factory primed, light- 
weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 

It is available in 3’ and 5’ diameters, with a choice 
of three interchangeable decorative rims. 

For information about our new dome and the entire 
Focal Point line of architectural accents including the 
No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept. AD-D, 4870 S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 
404/351-0820 


TIMELY 
AND TIMELESS 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE ANTIQUES AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


A very fine Imari jardinicre, 14% inches high, 
15 inches in diameter in the usual colors; late 
19th century; one of a pair. 


Dealers in Porcelain, Satsuma, Bronzes, Cloisonne, 


ne, lvories and Prints from the Seventeenth Century onward. 


Brookville Art, Inc. 
rade P.O. Box 354 


ppointment only Glen Head, New York 11545 


Telephone 516-676-7735 


| good enough to be true to it. So they moved out into whe 
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found out, too good to be true. Or rather, they were n¢ 


the rest of us have lived with ever since. You can be sun 
that Adam, when he “gave names to all cattle, and to t 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field,” did not name 
the place they all had to make do with, “the environment. 

Since man was not good enough even for what he was 
shooed into, it occurred to him, by way of making life on 
earth supportable, that there must be something worse, 
so he thought up Hell. As Dante in The Divine Comedy isa 
some trouble to explain in detail, hell was a thoroughly 
“planned environment,” with all the charm of a publi¢ 
housing development. To be sure, it had no energy 
problem, but then it had no air conditioning. 


IT I5 ONLY RECENTLY 
“THE ENVIRONMENT™ 
HAS BECOME QUASI-S Shs 





From the very beginnings of history, man has been 
trying to get the better of the world that was handed to 
him. He has done so in ways that have been dictated b 
expediency, as in the building of towns and cities; or by 
pride, in the building of palaces; or by fear of vengeful 
gods, in the building of temples. One of the worst 
planned and most beautiful cities is Rome; one of the 
worst planned and most fascinating palaces is at Wind 
sor; one of the worst hodgepodges of temples is on the 
Acropolis. They are products of accretion that no modern 
environmentalist would tolerate, except for their histor 
ical record of man’s ambition, and his submission, for 
heaven knows what reason, to the inspiration of artists. 
Age lends charm to error. It lends charm to art, too. 


Preserving the Past and the Language 
There is something smug about the environmentalists. 
They give the impression of knowing better than anyone 
else what is good for the rest of us. There is also 
something illogical about them. They are all for preserv- 
ing the mistakes of the past, if that past was long enough 
ago. In this respect they are sentimentalists, whose 
judgments are emotional and who think’they can protect 
us from the future by canonizing the past. ' 
There need to be guardians, of course, against despoil- 
ing the world we live in—its history, its monuments, its 
streams and woodlands and mountains, and the air we 
breathe. It is not the guardians I object to, it’s the 
pretentious garments of language in which they adorn 
themselves, words that are meant to be armor against 
criticism. A year ago I hired three young artists out of 
cash, to paint my house. “We're glad to work ona writer's 
environment,” they said. See what I mean? 0 











A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 
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COLLECTORS CLOSE-UWis 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC images, political subject 
matter, urban folklore and a sense of 
nostalgia infuse the work of the Amer- 
ican-born painter and_ printmaker 
R. B. Kitaj. His art relates more closely 
to the work of the young artists of 
England, where he has lived most of 
his life, than to the efforts of his Amer- 
ican contemporaries. Kitaj’s canvases, 
such as this one, with their brilliantly 
colored images and shapes that seem 
randomly distributed against empty 
backgrounds, are reminiscent of the 
art of Klimt and Schiele. See page 43. 


EGON SCHIELE’S 

1915 portrait of “Z 

his father-in- i 

law exhibits a 

spirit of ease and 

tranquillity, ex- 

pressed by a A 

quality of drafts- + 

manship. Un- . 

like his Austrian 

contemporary, 

Oskar Kokosch- 

ka, whose art a 

was based on color, Schiele stressed 

outline, thereby containing form 

within its boundaries. Schiele fre- 

quently used the theme of human 

suffering, misery and death to create a 

heightened sense of pathos in his art. 

Born 90, his own life ended trag- 

yrematurely at the age of 

ight, when he fell victim to 
ifluenza. See page 43. 


THIS EARLY peas- 
ant chair from 
the Swiss canton 
of Grisons is 
typical of the 
simple _furni- 
ture—chairs, ar- 
moires, stools, 
trestle tables and 
benches—crafted 
in rustic areas, 
where designs 
followed function and tradition, with 
no thought of comfort. The splayed 
legs are rough-hewn, very likely cut 
from sapling lengths; the circular seat 
was probably sliced from a tree trunk 
cross-section. The shaped and pierced 
back is more refined, in order to re- 
ceive painted decoration, which re- 
sembles a wreath. Motifs of rustic 
decoration stem from the subject mat- 
ter of love and religion. See page 50. 


HENRI LAURENS 
(1885-1954), a 
preeminent fig- 
ure in twen- 
tieth-century 
French  sculp- 
ture, successful- 
ly broke from 
| the subjective 
trends begun by 
Rodin. Laurens developed his own 
Cubistic style, analytically reducing 
sculptural forms to their essential ele- 
ments. In this small but massive work, 
La Femme 4 l'oiseau, there is the influ- 
ence of pre-Columbian art. See page 84. 
(1889-1953), B® ¢ 
one of Ger- \ 
many’s__ fore- x ; 


most exponents ws 
of nonobjective a gv 4 
art; in an effort » 
to further its exposure, Bauer founded a 
Berlin museum, Das Geistreich, devoted 
to exhibitions of that style of painting. 





THIS CANVAS iS 
the work of 
Rudolf Bauer 



























His own works, many of which 
inspired by music and art, achieve th 
effectiveness and beauty through b 
ance, color and form. See page 86. 


THE PORTABLE DESK 4 
called a vargueno i be : 
was one of the — 

most distinctive 
achievements of 
Spanish Renais- 
sance_ cabinet- 
work; its design 
was an outgrowth of the treasure che 
but with drawers. The hinged fro 
panel drops to reveal drawers at 
compartments, and to act as a writi 
surface. Usually the wood frame ext 
rior was simply decorated with me 
or fabric; drawer facings, howeve 
were covered in ivory, pearl, silve 
tortoiseshell and/or various wood 
and were ornamented with drawin 
etched into the surface. See page 97. 
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SINCE TEA was the great socializer © 
eighteenth-century England, man 
implements, such as this table, wer 
designed for the making and taking o 
it. Conceived as space savers, some 0 
these tea tables resembled wall con 
soles, until teatime, when they wer 
brought out into the room and ther 
unfolded. This late-eighteenth-cen 
tury example is done in what is re 
ferred to as “the French taste”: Thoug 

still sturdy in proportion, the piece 

with its slender cabriole legs—has 
more delicacy than its traditional 
English counterparts. See page 126.0 
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Tailored Interior 


A, Subtle and Appropriate Setting in New York 


ALL THE MOODS and tonalities of the 
sky seem to blend in the Manhattan 
apartment that Eric Bernard designed 
for a banker and art collector, and in 
the evening, when the sky turns blue 
gray, outside and inside come to- 
gether in one silvery expanse. 
his freedom of space was no acci- 
dent. The interior designer’s assign- 
is to create an uninhibiting 
round for art, so that almost 
id of painting could go on its 
the same time, the owner 
inctional environment. 
he minimal look, if it’s 


ndustrial,’” Mr. Bernard 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ERIC BERNARD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


explains. “He’s also an admirer of 
period pieces and antiques, and one 
of the things I do well is to bridge the 
gap between styles. He wanted a 
neutral background, so when I said 
gray—he’s a banker—he agreed.” 
The walls are covered in padded 
gray cashmere flannel, and gradations 
of the color spread throughout the 
apartment. “It’s like a man in a gray 
flannel suit; he can wear any shirt or 
tie with it,” says the designer. Indeed, 
there is no conflict within the apart- 
ment, and because of the way space 
is shaped and the various surfaces— 
Stainless steel, granite, gray lacquer 





and glass—there is visual relief. 

“When you have consistency of 
color with different surfaces,” says 
Mr. Bernard, “you achieve separa- 
tion, and the background doesn’t 
shout at you. Rather, it expresses the 
mood of the moment. For instance, in 
spring we fill the apartment with 
lilacs and peonies, and the back- 
ground complements them well.” 

In the beginning, the apartment 
was spatially unimaginative, and the 
rooms were small. “If you had looked 
at the apartment when it was empty, 
you might have thought that it would 
hold no more than four people.” But 
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Designer Eric Bernard meticulously tailored a Manhattan high-rise apartment to serve as both a 
neutral background for art and a highly organized living space. opposite: A pool of light bathes a 
1927 painting by Fernand Léger in the Entrance Hall, which is wrapped, like the adjoining main 
living areas, in Scalamandré’s upholstery flannel and carpeting. ABOVE, ABOVE RIGHT AND RIGHT: The 
collection of 20th-century art includes a 1962 work by R. B. Kitaj entitled Good News for Incumabulists, 
a 1939 charcoal portrait by Henri Matisse, and Egon Schiele’s expressive 1915 likeness of his father- 
in-law. FOLLOWING PaGEs: The Living Room “becomes the same shade of blue gray as the sky in the 
evening, when the sun has set,” explains Mr. Bernard. Long sinuous banquette seating faces the view, 
while the top ledge of the combination bookcase and sound storage unit opposite adds convenient 
“perching” space. Art Déco appointments harmonize with the uncluttered contemporary concept. 


by using mirror architecturally, in- 
stead of decoratively, and by build- 
ing elevations lit from beneath, he 
made the space seem more abundant. 

Designing everything but an enor- 
mous glass coffee table, he and his 
associate, David Klenicki, took ad- 
vantage of the flexibility of shape 
that contemporary furniture design 
has. A soft banquette hugs the 
curved exterior of the bar, and be- 
comes almost a structural element 
within the room. The table on the 
platformed dining area follows the 
shape of its undulating dowel base and 
seats six—without constricting space. 


The glass table that Mr. Bernard 
did not design is a substantial four by 
seven feet. However, because its legs 
are glass, as well, with stainless-steel 
touches on the corners, it seems liter- 
ally suspended within the room. “It 
has no presence of its own,” Eric 
Bernard says. “It absolutely floats, 
and in the fall it becomes the same 
shade of blue gray as the sky in the 
evening, when the sun has set.” 

The lack of clutter in the apart- 
ment fulfills the owner’s second pri- 
ority: the proper utilization of space. 
He has a number of homes, includ- 
ing a country house in England, and 








he likes organized environments. 
“He has a meticulous attitude,” says 
the designer. “He isn’t happy unless 
there’s a place for everything.” 
Consequently, there are built-ir 
acrylic drawers the exact size of the 
owner's folded shirts; shelves of pre- 
cise height and depth for boots and 
shoes; space designed for record al- 
bums, including slots for the album 
when the record is being used. 
Everything that can be built in has 
been: drawers, sound system and 
speakers, television, files. This care- 
ful tailoring, coupled with the fact 
that wall and floor surfaces are 
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opposite: Though consistent with the sparing design, the Dining Room exists on a level of its own, 
underscored by indirect perimeter lighting that reinforces the curvilinear mode of the banquettes, 
granite-topped bar and lacquered dining table. Gleaming Art Déco objects include Lalique 
candlesticks, a tea set, and a Joseph Hoffman silver tray. Paintings are by Larry Rivers and Egon 
Schiele. above: A mirrored wall plays back the contrasting effectiveness of a Bedroom in which a 
lighted platform bed appears to float in darkness. Fabrics and carpeting are from Scalamandré; 
wall lamps by Hansen. The painting above the bed, entitled Little Slum Picture, is by R. B. Kitaj. 


covered in material that has the same 
color density, makes the boundaries 
between rooms seem less stringent. 
“The apartment is done very much 
in the manner of a yacht,” Mr. Ber- 
nard says. “Functionalism and the 
management of space turned out to 
be important to the design of the 
apartment.” Among the few objects 
in the apartment are well-edited Art 
Déco silver pieces, which, again, be- 
come an extension of the grays. “We 
decided Art Déco silver would go 
well with this apartment, because— 
while beautiful and shiny—it doesn’t 
dominate the scene.” In a sense, such 


pieces reflect the absence of color in 
the apartment and so become a part 
of it. They seem a reflection of the 
angular urban landscape outside: the 
three silver decanters on the table, 
which look like three small sky- 
scrapers, or the angular silver per- 
fume bottles, used as candlesticks. 
Mr. Bernard says of the owner: 
“He did have his little special re- 
quests. He had to have a wastebasket 
in every room, and insisted on a 
hamper. He also wanted a lot of 
‘perching space.’ Well, now he has 
over twenty feet of ‘perching space.’ 
I’ve been in the apartment for cock- 


tails, and twenty-four people were 

seated in a good deal of comfort.” 
He also has the wastebaskets— 
stainless-steel cylinders that look ar- 
chitectural enough to please the de- 
signer, but are functional as well. As 
for the hamper, it is in the entrance 
hall—one side for dark clothes, the 
other for light—disguised as a bench. 
None of these special requests 
lessened the designer’s enthusiasm. 
In fact, as he says, “This was one of 
the best relationships I’ve ever had. 
The owner knows aesthetics, and 

there were no inhibiting factors.”’ 0 
— Mary Merris 























Chalet in the Snow 


bert Ricci’ 


Retreat near the Village of Klosters 
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Ro 








PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: Years of vacationing in the 
Swiss village of Klosters convinced Robert 
Ricci to build his own home there—a 
personalized adaptation of the classic Alpine 
chalet. opposite: Boldly patterned suede- 
upholstered entrance hall doors preview the 
geometry of the Living Room’s terra-cotta 
and marble tile floor and the painted panels 
of an 18th-century armoire. aBove: French 
architect Georges Geoffroy, who collaborated 
with Mr. Ricci on the plan of the chalet, 
designed the graceful stairway. Plants adorn 
the contoured wall of the Entrance Hall. 





WHENEVER HE FEELS the pressures of 
city life closing in on him, or when 
the demands of business become too 
strong, Robert Ricci, founder and 
president of the fashion house of 
Nina Ricci, flees Paris for his chalet in 
the Swiss Alpine village of Klosters. 

The picturesqueness of this small 
village and its mountain setting can- 
not be exaggerated. It is unnecessary 


to add that the skiing is superb 
Imagine a sunny morning in Janu- 
ary, just after a heavy snowfall has 
transformed the landscape into a 
snowscape, coating with white even 
the smallest twigs on the trees. It is a 
marvelous day for skiing, and Mr. 
Ricci himself is an ardent skier. 
Looking well pleased with life, he sits 
on the balcony of his chalet, enjoying 
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or: The Living Room ceiling, coffered in native Arolla pine, relates to the tiled floor in geometric 
mphasis and color. Thai silk-covered walls, and an unornamented expanse of marble around the 


fireplace, backdrop a flexible arrangement of rounded furniture and an antique Oriental rug. A 
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isons peasant’s chair of carved wood recalls the local heritage. ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT: Georges 
tfroy designed the pedestal table and Neo-Classically inspired chairs in the Dining Room. 
nted cabinets employ motifs from antique Grisons designs, and bookshelves reflect the room’s 


!ternate purpose as a library. A built-in sofa, covered in suede, provides a quiet spot for reading. 


elain, gold flatware and a bouquet of fresh-cut flowers brighten the tabletop on a winter’s day. 


the sun’s warmth. He speaks of his 
attachment for this lovely part of the 
world: ‘‘Long before I built this 
house, I discovered Klosters. That 
was when my children were small, 
and we came here for their holidays, 
living in a hotel. After a few years, I 
rented a chalet, and we came here 
more often—and stayed longer. Fi- 
nally, I felt that I wanted a place of 





my own and so, eleven years ago, I 
designed this with the help of the late 
Georges Geoffroy, the architect, who 
was a good friend of mine.” 

The building site, which is on high 
ground and slightly above the village, 
was chosen for its stupendous view 
of the Alpine peaks, the forest and 
the sky. The chalet—with its broad 
eaves, wooden sun balcony and 


painted shutters—at first glance re- 
sembles the typical Grisons house. 
The Grisons, forming the central 
link of the great Alpine chain, com- 
prises one sixth of Switzerland’s total 
area, and joins the frontiers of Aus- 
tria and Italy. Naturally the area con- 
tains many of the country’s most 
renowned ski resorts. St. Moritz and 
Davos are among them and, of 
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course, Klosters. Particularly in Klos- 
ters the Swiss have made every effort 
to forbid the construction of any type 
of building except chalets. There are, 
to be sure, several large hotels, but 
these have been designed to enhance 
the magnificent mountain landscape. 

Naturally Robert Ricci made every 
effort to conform with the Grisons 
style. On closer inspection, however, 
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The Grisons, forming 


the central link of the great 
Alpine chain, comprises one sixth of 


Switzerland’ total area. 





asove: Reproduced from an antique French fabric, the provincial cotton used extensively in the 
Guest Suite radiates a country spirit. At each end of the sofa is an oval pine table designed by Mr. 
Ricci; open on one side, they provide efficient storage for reading matter. Bookshelves made of 
Arolla pine, a consistent architectural element throughout the residence, flank the marble fireplace. 
In the adjacent sleeping alcove—also detailed with pine—walls are covered in Thai silk. opposite: 
Visible from the Master Suite is a scenic view of lofty Alpine summits and snow-laden pines. 


it becomes apparent that he and his 
architect took certain liberties with 
the classic Grisons chalet plan. 

For one thing, instead of installing 
the usual small casement windows, 
they opened large windows in several 
rooms to let the outside in, making 
them of double glass to keep out the 
winter's cold. And contrary to local 
custom, the rooms are of ample size, 


and they appear more ample still, 
being sparsely furnished. But the 
greatest surprise is the gracefully 
curving stairway that spirals upward, 
dividing the living room from the 
dining room with drama and flair. 
Robert Ricci is a perfectionist. He 
has applied to the task of building his 
chalet the same rigorous standards 
that he uses in the creation of a gown 


or a perfume. The ceiling of the 
entrance hall, for example, is intri- 


cately inlaid with small fan-shaped 


pieces of Arolla pine, the native 
wood used throughout the house. 
The mosaic of tiles on the first floor 
was made by combining terra-cotta 
hexagons with white marble tri- 
angles. All these ancient techniques 
are fast disappearing, even here in 
the area of eastern Switzerland. 

The living room ceiling is cof- 
fered—but with a difference. Arolla 
pine forms the crossbeams, which 
are superimposed on a white plastic 
base. The fireplace wall of un- 
adorned white marble, the antique 
Chinese rug, the walls and draperies 
of Thai silk, make the background 
for two important antiques: a carved 
pine bridal chest, of the early eigh- 
teenth century, and a painted Gri- 
sons armoire, dated 1789. All this 
adds up to an unusual ensemble that 
depends on the designer’s flair, for its 
effectiveness and sense of fitness. 

The dining room doubles as a li- 
brary. Here two adjacent walls are 
joined by a curved section filled by a 
suede banquette, bookshelves and a 
center niche. This is flanked at either — 
end by floor-to-ceiling cabinets 
painted in the antique style of the | 
district. Georges Geoffroy designed © 
the pedestal dining table and chairs, 
as well as the tall bronze torchéres 
that light the room so beautifully. 

The upper floor of the chalet con- 
sists of two large rooms and two 
baths. Mr. Ricci’s own room serves as 
both study and bedroom, the bed 
masquerading as a sofa by day. Walls 
are partially paneled in Arolla pine, 
and partially hung with printed cot- 
ton fabric made from old French 
woodblocks. Spaciousness is the 
keynote of this room, and there is 
little furniture beyond a desk in front 
of the picture window, and a lounge 
chair. A sense of freedom prevails. 

The guest room is rather more 
elaborate, with a wood-burning fire- 
place, and a love seat covered in the 
same printed cotton used in the mas- 
ter bedroom. This fabric also covers 
two walls, and is used for the bed- 
spread. The lamp tables, duplicates 








of which appear in other rooms in 
the house, were designed by the 
owner,himself. Made of Arolla pine, 
they are circular in form, hollow and 
left partly open to hold books and 
magazines conveniently at hand. 

If it is evident that Robert Ricci 
loves nature, it is equally evident that 
he cares for people, too. For his per- 
fume factory, situated in the country- 


side near Paris, he installed entire 
walls of glass, so that his employees 
could enjoy the view. The factory’s 
commissary, another glass construc- 
tion, set apart from the main building 
in a forest glade, is connected to it by 
means of a glass-enclosed heated 
corridor, for easy access in all weath- 
er. And during the postwar years, 
Robert Ricci made a study of nutri- 





tion, in order to provide his workers 
with more nourishing fare. 
Generosity and perfectionism are 
typical of the man—all seen to mar- 
velous effect in his chalet at Klos- 
ters—and the words of his chauffeur, 
Pierre, can stand as a summary of 
Robert Ricci: “M. Ricci n’est pas un 
monsieur. I] est un seigneur.” 0 
—Helen Barnes 
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F Small Apartment 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILL ROTHSCr 


rING is a mature activity. The 

sary virtues—patience, a keen 

se of value and proportion, a 
nowledge of oneself—all seem to be 
the marks of age and experience. 
Thus it is all the more surprising to 
encounter DeBare Saunders for the 
first time. This young man, still in his 


twenties, has assembled, in mar- 
velously concentrated form, pictures 
and furniture and objects of distilled 
quality and beauty. And he has done 
so with a great depth of concentra- 
tion, even connoisseurship. Fortu- 
nately there is nothing ponderous or 
claustrophobic about the relatively 





tiny series of rooms on the East Side 
of Manhattan, into which so much 
detail has been telescoped. 

DeBare Saunders is as relaxed and 
at ease as many of his objects appear 
to be: “I started to become fascinated 
with objects when I was seven. My 
great-grandmother would give me 


things on our weekend visits, and of 
course, while I had no idea of the 
value of the little treasures I took 
home with me, they instilled a fas- 
cination which never left me. My 
parents were—and are—avid collec- 
tors themselves, although a little 
more specialized than I. So I grew up 


Eclecticism reigns in the Living Room of designer/collector DeBare Saunders’s compact 
Manhattan apartment. PRECEDING PAGES AND COvER: The lacquered surfaces of a three- 
panel screen, a Regency tilt-top table, an 18th-century Chinese carved-lacquer table, 
and Korean and Japanese low tables provide a unifying motif. In one corner the 
designer counterpoised geometric and curvilinear forms. A 16th-century Dutch ivory 
and ebony cabinet and an 18th-century Korean lacquered chest are placed beneath a 
Stuart Madonna and Child, and this axis is balanced with the sinuous forms of a grotto 
chair, a Renard Bathing Girl, a gilded wall bracket and a Biedermeier daybed. err: A 
Joan Miro ivory sculpture and an Aelbert Cuyp portrait review Western art’s evolution. 
ABOVE: In the Dining Room an 18th-century screen en grisaille backdrops a Louis XVI 
rolltop desk laden with classical and pre-Columbian sculptures. An Egon Josef Kossuth 
portrait scans a table set with Meissen and chinoiserie figures and Venetian glassware. 
































A firm sense of 

control gives the rooms 
a sturdy character 

of their own. 


in the right ambience, and I think I 
began to overlay my initial acquisi- 
tions with something distinctively 
my own somewhat later. My feeling 
is for the bizarre, the unexpected.” 

While Mr. Saunders claims that 
there is no period he does not ad- 
mire, it is obvious that there is a very 
specific, even idiosyncratic, thread 
running through his collections. A 
certain weakness for amplitude of 
form and a swelling line reasserts 
itself in many of the pieces he owns. 

Mr. Saunders has been lucky in 
being able to preserve an unbroken 
line back to his childhood, because 
after all it is in the objects that sur- 
round us at an early age where the 
first lessons in discrimination are 
learned. One object from these early 
years is the exquisite Biedermeier 
bed, which was his as a young boy 
and now occupies the bedroom. 
These childhood objects created his 
initial interest in Regency, Empire 
and other nineteenth-century styles. 

Later, of course, he expanded in 
many different directions: ‘“The 
cross-pollination of culture is some- 
thing that fascinates me. I love going 
to the Chinese ballet and being re- 
minded of a pre-Columbian motif in 
the details of a costume. I think in a 
modest way I’ve tried to provoke 
similar associations in my apart- 
ment. I call myself an ‘image-maker.’ 
I guess it’s a very twentieth-century 
occupation. In the past, I did design- 
ing for other people, products associ- 
ated with their name: jewelry, cos- 
metics, whatever. Now I’ve set up my 
own company, and I’m going to be 
doing the same for myself.” 

He thinks of his apartment, his 
visits to museums, his contact with 
beautiful objects, as a source of in- 
spiration: “It’s not a question of bor- 
rowing directly—a motif or a color— 
but rather of the energy and the 
mystery surrounding a work of art. I 
look for strength in art, and I think 
there’s a vigor that speaks to me in 
certain objects. Look at the Venetian 
cabinet in the dining room, for in- 
stance. It’s inspired by Napoleon’s 
Nile campaign. It’s really a very 
rough, almost crude piece, yet it has 


such excitement and, in its special 
way, elegance. That’s what I look for. 
And what is the link between styles, 
after all? It’s honesty, a sense of 
proportion and a sensitivity toward 
nature. If a piece has one or more of 
these qualities, then it will always 
work. That’s why what we used to 
call Primitive Art excites me.” 

Yet a highly sumptuous and rich 
surface is something that Mr. Saun- 
ders evidently takes great pleasure 
in. The shining walls of the living 
room are lacquered to flatter and 
enhance the person who walks into 
the room, but they also serve to com- 
plement pieces that exhibit the satiny 
perfection of finely polished wood. 
There is a sinewy element in the 
disposition of his rooms. There is 
never anything cloying about his ar- 
rangements. Objects swarm dis- 
creetly under glass or nestle inno- 
cently on the top of a desk, but they 
never march in serried ranks across a 
table—or stand in wait next to sofas. 
A firm sense of control gives the 
rooms a sturdy character of their 
own. This is, quite simply, the home ~ 
of a man who is used to beauty and 
understands the uses of it. 

It is also the reflection of a man 
with an unexpectedly modern sen- 


sibility. When asked the time-hon-_ F 


ored question on the subject of what 
historic era he would choose to live 
in, he flashes the answer back, “The 
future.” Computer technology, space 
programs—all fascinate him. The 
man who is capable of having his 
portrait painted in a neo-Mannerist 
style by Valdesbarra—and who is 
proud of being a knight of the an- 
cient Order of Malta—is also firmly 
of the late 1970s. This easy duality is 


clearly reflected in both his visual 


sensibility and in the way he lives. He 
is a serious man. “To show this space 
was really quite a decision for me,” 
he says pensively. “I was always very 
private. So this is an adventure.” 
Perhaps it is this sense of the private, 
the skillful and the erudite that 
makes this apartment far more than 
merely an exercise in style, and quite 
raises it to the level of eloquence. 0 
—Peter Carlsen 
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Observing the Cross, a Peter Paul Rubens painting, dated 1609, and a 
1948 metal sculpture by Picasso’s collaborator, Julio Gonzalés, 
highlight the entrance to the Bedroom alcove. Walls covered in light- 
hued rough-textured grass cloth contrast with the warm-toned 
lacquer-papered walls of the adjacent living room. Occupying the 
place of honor, and sumptuously adorned with tapestry, is a 
Biedermeier bed, which has been a cherished possession of the 
designer since his childhood. Nearby hangs a Tibetan fan, intricately 
inlaid with precious stones. On the window ledge a Bambara 
sculpture of an antelope mingles with Greek pottery amphorae, a 
collection of silver-framed photographs, and miniature objets d’art. 
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Art: 


Vistas of Splendor 


The Genre of the fountain Landscape 


opposite: Patmos, Aristodemos Kaldis, 1977. Oil on canvas; 60” x 50”. 
Trees, houses and church steeples on the Greek island of Patmos are 
abstracted by primitive markings. Fauvist colors create a seemingly 

uncalculated mélange of color and line. Kornblee Gallery, New York. 


IT COULD HAVE BEEN Dorothy Parker 
who remarked, “A mountain is only a 
valley turned upside down.” Actu- 
ally, she said: “And while we’re on 
that subject, how are you fixed for 
mountains, anyway? Because after 
a year in the Alps, I should be 
glad to give them to you for your 


TEXT BY MARIO AMAYA 


pee J 


birthday, and throw in a mandolin.” 

No offense to Miss Parker, but 
mountains have been a mainstay of 
art for centuries. My favorite painted 
mountain ranges are those by Giotto 
and Sassetta. And there is one that 
stands out, by Domenico Veneziano, 
in the National Gallery of Art in 





ABOVE: Sunset in the Grand Canyon, Thomas Moran, 1915. Oil on 
canvas; 18%” x 25”. After Moran’s initial trip to the American West, 
in 1871, he began concentrating on western panoramas. His works 
reflect nature in idealized splendor. Kennedy Galleries, New York. 


Washington, curiously called Saint 
John in the Desert, although he is 
clearly high up in the barren hills. 
Drawings by Leonardo come to mind, 
where mountains and rocks swirl 
into glorious physical formations. 
But it was not until the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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Waterfall, Swiss Alps, Milne Ramsay, circa 1875. Oil on canvas; 31%” x 474%”. Feathered by 
mist, water cascades down a vertical bluff. The illusion of depth, characteristic of Romantic 
landscapes, is revealed as imposing valley walls foreshorten snowcapped mountains. 
Courtesy of Chapellier Galleries and Hammer Galleries, New York. 
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Trees and Mountain, Milton Avery, 1954. Oil on canvas; 32” x 48’. Utilizing forms like puzzle 


pieces, the contours of trees and mountains are simplified, becoming symbols of their elements. 


Avery focuses on the surface qualities of his subjects by eliminating volume and density, often 
scratching the surface for desired detail. Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York. 


that mountains became popular as 
art. To the romantic artist they repre- 
sented nature at her untamed best, to 
be dealt with objectively and topo- 
iphically, or in a highly subjective, 
nal fashion. Crossing the Alps 

four, no artist could fail 
mpressed by the majesty and 


n the Grand 


splendor of that range. It was J.M.W. 
Turner, above all, who showed us 
what could be made of mountains, as 
he scrambled through crevasses and 
moraines, filling sketchbooks with 
detailed views of them, before re- 
turning home to Harley Street to 
paint them in peace. 


The tradition of Turner was carried 
on by artists such as Gustave Doré, 
who favored the Scottish landscape, 
and Alfred de Breanski, who traveled 
extensively in North Wales and the 
Highlands. De Breanski, who exhib- 
ited at the Royal Academy from 1872 
until 1890—three years before his 
death—was the more popular artist, 
and charming English country 
houses were filled with his peaceful 
views of Ben Nevis and Snowdon. 

Exploration of America and the 
opening of the West brought new 
inspiration to nineteenth-century 
landscape painting. The most cohe- 
sive group of early landscape paint- 
ers in America was the Hudson River 
School, who expressed the spiritual 
adulation of their own country’s nat- 
ural mountainous glories. 

By mid-century, American artists 
began to move far West in search of 
more unknown subjects, and sent 
back to the East what often amount- 
ed to giant picture postcards on can- 
vas, for the masses toiling in the 
industrial cities. Among the best 


were Thomas Moran and Albert 


Bierstadt. Moran had been born in 


Lancashire, England, in 1837, and 


had arrived in America with his 
brothers in 1844. He returned to Eu- 
rope in 1862, to study the masters. 
Turner was his great inspiration and 
Moran copied his works incessantly, 
which may have inspired him to deal 
with the American landscape in such 
a grandiose fashion. In 1871 he ac- 
companied an exploring expedition 
to the Yellowstone country, and com- 
pleted a number of oil sketches. He 
traveled west again in 1873, for fur- 
ther inspiration; however, his large 
works were finished in his studio in 
Philadelphia. Sunset in the Grand Can- 
yon, one of his best: later works, al- 
though topographically faithful, has 
a dreamy romanticism about it that 
lends it a faraway atmosphere. 
Albert Bierstadt was also born in 
Europe, in Solingen, Germany, in 
1830, and was brought to America by 
his parents when he was two years 
old. Living at Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, he exhibited some early works 
in Boston in 1851 and 1853, but 
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__ Mont Blanc-Chamonix, Ger van Elk, 1977. Oil painting and color photography; 48%” x 95’”. Ger van Elk contrasts illusion and 
reality by alternating triangular surfaces of oil painting and photography. Multiples/Marian Goodman Gallery, New York. 





A View of Snow Covered Mountains, Albert Bierstadt, circa 1895. Oil on canvas; 26” x 36”. The glacial frigidity of 
unsurmountable peaks looms vast in contrast to the verdant slope in Bierstadt’s landscape. Kennedy Galleries, New York. 






























































Evening, Llyn Cavernan Dolgelly, North Wales, Alfred de Breanski, 1876. Oil on canvas; 

19%4”’ x 29%”. A low evening sun sets off furrowed hills in partial silhouette as a backdrop 
to calmly reflective water, stirred only by lowing cattle. The idyllic countryside of Wales was 
often depicted in landscapes by de Breanski. SKT Galleries, New York. 





Bahia de Los Angeles Sunset, Bill Martin, 1974. Gouache oni illustration board; 13%” x 19%4’’. The 
desert terrain, its topographical configurations and sculptural vegetation, is defined in a series 
by Bill Martin. With a group of six artists, Martin traveled to Baja California to explore the 
natural phenomenon of the desert peninsula. Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New York. 


returned to Diisseldorf Academy to 
study further. His heritage served 
him well as a painter of mountains, 


for some of the greatest landscape 
artists were Germans—from Diirer 
heimer, in a direct line to 


David Friedrich. Just as the 
RI nd the Alps inspired them, so 


did the newly won West inspire 
Bierstadt. Although he maintained a 
thirty-five-room house at Irvington- 
on-Hudson, he traveled to Califor- 
nia, painting panoramic landscapes 
of a precise yet breathtaking nature, 
which brought the American School 
to its highest achievement. A View of 


Snow Covered Mountains, while owing 
a debt to the Diisseldorf School, 
maintains an originality and a dis- 
tinction that are clearly American 
in their sweep and breadth. 

Artists of the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have tended to 
see mountains as abstractions, either 
analytical, surreal or fanciful. Cé- 
zanne used Mont Sainte-Victoire for 
highly personal explorations into 
geometric form, color and light, and 
Max Ernst and Salvador Dali saw 
them as dreamscapes of the sub- 
conscious. Milton Avery, on the 
other hand, loved to paint mountains 
as romantic visions, simplified often 
to the point of pure painting. 

Today an artist such as Bill Martin 
returns to photographically precise 
description, as impersonal as a travel 
slide. He lets the natural configura- 
tion of the hills speak for themselves 
in a work such as Bahia de Los Angeles 
Sunset, which possesses a remarkably 
nostalgic longing for virgin lands. In 
Ger van Elk’s Mont Blanc-Chamonix, a 


work that is part oil painting and part _ 


color photography, he clearly defines 
“mountain-ness” as a pure triangle. 


One of the most delightful moun- 


tains seen recently is Patmos, by 


Aristodemos Kaldis, who depicts this — 
famous Greek landmark in bright: 


cheerful colors. It is a child’s vision, 
expressively set down without pre- 
conceived notions of perspective or 
art history, and as such gives us one 
of the most joyful unaffected views 
of a wildly overworked subject. 

There is no doubt that paintings of 
mountains have become popular 
again. After the recent cityscapes we 
have been treated to by the Photo- 
Realists—slick renditions of cafe- 
terias, parking lots and sign-ridden 
highways—artists are turning once 
more to romantic visions of snowy 
Everests and mist-shrouded High 
Tors. Could it be that the earth-work 
artists, who have literally moved 
mountains, as well as built them, 
over the last few years, are showing 
the way back to nature? 0 





Director of the Chrysler Museum at Norfolk, 
Virginia, Mario Amaya is also an editor, critic, 
author of three books and writer on the arts. 
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Australian Landscape, Sidney Nolan, 1962. Oil on hardboard; 48” x 48”. 

A fifth-generation Australian who journeyed to the Antarctic, Sidney Nolan parallels the awesome 
enormity and ominous silence of both terrains. Sweeping strokes create a tonal cadence to 
emphasize the expansive plain. Marlborough Fine Art, London. 








Artists of the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have tended to see mountains as analytical 


or fanciful abstractions. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON WILSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 


AN 


Old Los Angeles 


lewing a 1920s DVansion with Flair 





ABOVE LEFT: Lantern-lit wrought-iron gates and a tiled courtyard accent the entrance to designer Ron 
Wilson’s twenty-six-room Mediterranean-style Beverly Hills home. aBpove rIGHT: A Louis XV commode in 
the Living Room displays an eclectic array of objets d’art, including an Egyptian figure, a small English 
bronze and a large Imari plate. A fiddleleaf fig towers over a whimsical trio: a pair of Chinese yoke chairs and 
a bright-eyed terra-cotta bulldog. opposite: A focal point of the Living Room is a large Abstract painting, its 
colors echoed by the amethyst geode nearby. Chinese Fu dogs guard a hearth shielded by an elaborate 19th- 
century French etched-glass fire screen. Candles and a flowering plant rest on an iron and glass table. 


A TWISTING ROAD in Beverly Hills leads 
to a house standing alone at the end 
of a street, like some Medieval castle 
backed against a hill. With borrow- 
ings from the Spanish and the Italian, 
it is a definitive style of the 1920s: 
California Mediterranean. Wrought- 
iron balconies trail geraniums, and a 
mirror reflects a cobalt blue pool. 
There are terraces with cacti and 
and views of windswept 
yrown hills. It has the quiet of houses 
that stand apart from their neigh- 


CNndalSes 


bors—in spirit if not really in space. 
There is an aura of enigma about 
the house, as if time had dissolved, 
and the vast garages still held Daim- 
lers, and all the rooms echoed with 
jazz. Large in scale, it is a house of 
some magnitude and could lead to 
excess. However, the house belongs 
to interior designer Ron Wilson, and 
he has treated its grandeur with witty 
irreverence and great good humor. 
The rooms are swept with color, 
windows open to the view, and plants 


grow to twelve-foot ceilings. The fur- 
niture is old and new, antique and 
reproduction. The interior of an ar- 
moire—a piece impressive in both 
size and temperament—is painted 
lavender. Louis XIII-style dining 
chairs, ornately scrolled, are uphol- 
stered in a primitive textured cotton. 
Fu dogs are stripped to their terra- 
cotta beginnings. “In the attempt not 
to be serious, I found this a most 
difficult project,’’ says the designer. 
But lightness, like humor, is very 
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profound. The quality of beauty is 
mesmerizing. Ron Wilson explains: 
“Something occurs in a room that 
makes you happy to be in the space, 
and it has nothing to do with the 


f furniture or the color of 
walls. It is all of these things com- 
bined—the sum of everything.” 


selection « 


It is a quality that defies analysis. 
erhaps it is the quality of the creator. 
vhat like the artist with his 

1g, the writer with his book, so 


.e designer and his room. 


“Each project that I do is my environ- 
ment,” says Mr. Wilson. “It is indi- 
vidual for each client, but there is still 
part of myself in it. I cannot do a 
space for someone, that I would not 
feel comfortable in myself. 

“Many interior designers feel they 
are hired to produce what the client 
wishes, which is usually a space 
where the client will feel most com- 
fortable. I don’t think that way and I 
don’t simply produce an attractive 
room. | produce a design that is my 


interpretation of the space involved. 

“In most cases an environment 
must be created, and the space 
brought to life. The only exception in 
my experience was the house I did 
for Mr. and Mrs. Sonny Bono (Archi- 
tectural Digest, May/June, 1974). 
Every room was paneled, every room 
had inlaid floors, every room had 
extraordinary moldings. As an empty 
house, it was furnished in my mind.” 

He has an aversion to labels: “I 
work hard at not having a signature. 








a 





PRECEDING PAGES: Quilted chintz upholstery fabric warms the Living Room, which gains solidity from a grand 
piano and a lacquered Chinese altar table. opposite: The light-bathed Dining Room centers around a durrie 
rug from Stark, a traditional table and high-backed Louis XIII-style chairs. Illuminated Adamesque niches 
house a porcelain and glass collection. asove: A minutely beaded Art Déco vase from J. Robert Scott back- 
lights the pillowed window seat in the Dining Room. Indian cotton upholstery from Clarence House. 


Other than antiques, I’ve designed 
the major items, but there are many 
commercial pieces in the house. 
“When I work with someone, I try 
to stress the fact that the selection of 
one item over another is not going to 
change a room. It is an overall atti- 
tude. Why should a sofa change the 
mood of a room? It’s a combination 
of everything, of course. It’s color, it’s 
furniture and, naturally, it’s style.” 
Such a combination flows through- 
out his house—from a room in blue, 


which began with the Chinese fabric 
on the bed, highlighted with floors 
bleached pale as bone, to a guest 
room reminiscent of some bright pa- 
vilion, a living room washed in the 
colors of a Dufy, a lounge with Mo- 
roccan-style screens shadowing the 
light with delicacy and filtering it 
gracefully into all of the squares. 

A plant overscaled in height rises 
in one room. “That's six feet tall in a 
five-foot room,” says the designer. “] 
haven't always felt as confident about 


scale as I do today. Now I can take an 
enormous something and put it into 
a small space—and have it work. It’s 
something I would never have done a 
couple of years ago. I wouldn’t have 
even considered it. | was much more 
modest with scale. But I’ve become 
flexible in my thinking—which is 
growth and a wonderful feeling.” 
His rooms hold innumerable fas- 
cinations. A lamp, the center of an 
arrangement, and clearly dating from 
the eighteenth century, could well be 





















































- of houses that stand apart. 





aBove: The tiled Terrace overlooks a jewellike evening cityscape. opposite: Deep color prevails in the 
generously scaled Master Bedroom. Bed hangings and wall upholstery restate the dominant hue of the large 
French petit point-bordered Stark rug. Crisp white details—including an antique woodcarving above the 
fireplace—punctuate the dark masses, while a print bedcovering fabric from Clarence House creates a light- 
to-dark transition. A Louis XV armchair, covered in Brunschwig & Fils cut velvet, injects a classic note. 


Chinese Export or Dresden or Meis- 

sen. “It was a birthday gift, and | 

don’t know the origin.” A Venetian 

sleigh chair serves as a piano bench, 

and there is a wine-tasting table that 

he was fortunate to have found in an 
intiques shop in Belgium. 

Framing everything is the house. 

Che scale is wonderful. It gives me a 

1 living. The volume of 

living room, for example, 

iller space of the dining 

‘e. This is not a ram- 


bling house. As big as it is, you can 
still put your arms around it. It has a 
comforting quality. I’ve had many 
beautiful houses, but I’ve been 
forced to enhance them structurally. 
This house didn’t require that, which 
for me was a great joy. The strength 
of the house was already here. It 
stood by itself. I don’t think much 
has been changed, other than the 
kitchen and the bathrooms. Such 
spaces should always be contempo- 
rary in style and highly functional.” 


The designer is more interested in 
the broad aspects of. environment 
than he is in details: “Floors, wall- 
coverings, fabrics and colors are sec- 
ondary. It is the manner of design 
that is primary, for that is precisely 
what people respond to.” 

The house, designed with care, 
goes beyond selection and line and 
form and color. It is a designer’s 
adroit expression of talent—a mark of 
personal taste and firm control. 0 

—Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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CAPE FEAR iS a name that conjures up 
stormy images of North Carolina’s 
history—pirates, marauding Indians 
and Civil War battles. Orton Planta- 
tion, on the banks of the Cape Fear 
River just south of Wilmington, 
stood witness to all the turbulent 
events of this region’s past. Yet today 
the stately house and surrounding 
gardens reveal none of the turmoil of 
earlier times: Orton Plantation seems 
a monument to harmony—a blend of 
the man-made and the natural, past 
id present, time and place. 

tear was named by seafarers 

ided the twenty-mile stretch 
us shoals that runs from 

of the river out to sea. 





OTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 


PRECEDING PAGES: Orton House, a near-perfect 
example of Southern antebellum archi- 
tecture, is centered amid gardens designed in 
the early 20th century by James and Luola 
Sprunt and maintained today by their 
descendants. asove: A white latticework 
belvedere, one of two in the Scroll Garden, 
overlooks a lagoon and the rice fields, now a 
waterfowl refuge; the Cape Fear River lies 
beyond. A “Japanese” bridge, echoing the 
design of the belvedere, spans the lagoon. 
riGHT: A delicate peach tree is in bloom. 


Attempts to settle the region in the 
seventeenth century failed, and it 
wasn’t until 1725 that one prospered. 
In that year Roger Moore decided to 
make his home on Cape Fear. He 
called the house Orton, after the 
home of the Moores in England’s 














ABOVE: The Scroll Garden is patterned after a 
Paisley shawl that belonged to one of the 
owners of Orton Plantation. Parterred in the 
French manner and moderately elaborate in 
plan, the garden is hedged with evergreen 
Podocarpus and planted with beds of 
pansies. The second belvedere affords views 
across the lagoon and back toward the 
garden. tert: About 10,000 pansies are raised 
from seed and set out in October. After they 
flower, from March to May, they are 
replaced with summer-flowering annuals. 


Lake District. A successful and dom- 
ineering figure, he was known as 
“King” Roger Moore, and he was a 
man more than equal to the chal- 
lenges of Cape Fear, an appropriate 
man to give foundation to Orton. 
With the death of “King” Roger in 








1750, the house passed to his sons, 
and after them to a succession of 
owners. During the Civil War, Orton 
was first taken over by Union troops, 
and then abandoned and subjected 
to the ravages of neglect; for a time it 
seemed that Orton was destined to 
disappear. But in 1884 Colonel Ken- 
neth Murchison bought the property, 
and since then the line of Orton’s 
ascent has been firmly linked to this 
family. It was Colonel Murchison’s 
son-in-law James Sprunt who added 
the wings to the house, in 1910, and 
his daughter, Luola, who began the 
garden design and planting. 

The gardens were brought to their 
present elegance by the Sprunts’ son 
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James, who set out to develop the 
gardens begun by his mother. He was 
assisted by landscape architect 
Robert Swann Sturtevant and by his 
own son, Kenneth M. Sprunt, who 
today, with his brothers, owns Orton. 
Variety is the key to the sweep of 
gardens surrounding the house, vari- 
ety not only in foliage but in the 
texture and mood of the land itself. 
Live oaks are plentiful, complete 
with ghostly Spanish moss providing 
a soft gray veil to contrast with the 
brilliance of the flowers. The oaks 
ost of the garden walks, offer- 


ide for hundreds of camellias 
| [he colors are extraordi- 


ellow and lavender 


aBove: In the Sun Garden, pansy-bordered 
paths lead to a mound planted with the same 
flower. The garden, sheltered by oaks and 
Loblolly pines, is a sunny spot for annuals. 
RIGHT. Benches situated throughout the garden 
offer places for rest and contemplation. 
Azaleas and a climbing yellow Lady Banksia 
rose provide color; overhead, Spanish moss 
adds a gentle note of mystery. 


pansies; purple and yellow violas; 
white, pink and rose azaleas and 
camellias—all in a verdant setting. 
Water is an integral part of Orton 
Plantation. The Cape Fear River is 
nearby, and numerous lakes and 
lagoons are incorporated into the 
configuration of the various gardens. 
A graceful statue, Spring Star, by the 
Italian sculptor Ferdinando Andreini, 


fades and the past floats in the air. 














aBoveE: Azaleas, planted in great drifts of 
color, are one of the most remarkable 
features of the gardens of Orton Plantation. 
These Japanese azaleas, which bloom in 
early spring, are given protection from late 
frost, and shade during warm months, by a 
towering oak tree that is more than 100 
years old. tert: A tiger swallowtail butterfly 
enjoys the nectar of an azalea. 


rises out of a small pond; a lattice- 
work bridge delicately spans a 
lagoon; and a rustic wooden bridge 
zigzags across the largest lake. 

The Scroll Garden, one of Orton’s 
most engaging features, is set in a 
natural amphitheater, beside a la- 
goon. Two white latticework belve- 
deres stand at either end, jutting out 
over the lagoon; decorative appeal 





aside, they provide an excellent van- 
tage point from which to view the 
garden and surroundings. Beyond 
the garden lie boggy fields in which, 
until the turn of the century, rice was 
grown; they now provide a refuge for 
waterfowl. In the Scroll Garden the 
irregular terrain features evergreen 
hedges curving around beds of annuals. 

The gardens of Orton Plantation 
are at the height of their loveliness in 
March and April. Azaleas and camel- 
lias, sweet-scented Chinese wisteria, 
dogwood, roses, a rainbow of pansies 
and flowering fruit trees blend their 
color and fragrance. But at all times 
of the year imagination, creativity 
and care abound at Orton, and these 




















qualities are apparent in staff and 
owners alike. One of the gardeners 
once carefully moved twenty quail 
eggs, which he had inadvertently dis- 
turbed in their flower-bed nest. He 
built a new nest from Spanish moss 
and placed it in a nearby hedge, 
where the mother quail seemed 
happy to relocate and hatch her eggs. 

To Kenneth M. Sprunt, one of Or- 
ton Plantation’s owners, the gardens 
are a monument to his mother and 
father, and he remarks, “I have lived 
vith this old place all my life, and 


b in Owner and custodian of it 
ught me a world of joy.” 
loped by the romance of these 


tor finds that a bit of 





Lagoons, lakes and ponds are incorporated 
into the design of the gardens. aBove: Part of 
the zigzag “Chinese” bridge borders a water 
scene. The bridge derives its name from the 
Chinese idea that evil spirits can travel only 
in a straight line; therefore, the crooked 
bridge causes these spirits to fall overboard 
and drown. ricuT: Cypress trees, growing in 
and near the lagoon, send knobby “knees” 
into the air. opposite: Native water lilies are 
in bloom all summer on this lagoon. 


the hectic world ‘fades away and a 
touch of Orton’s long and varied past 
floats in the air. Orton is a child of 
history, a child that has grown to 
impressive and lovely maturity. To 
know it is to know the people and 
events that shaped its growth. 0 
—Joanna Brent 
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‘t Harmony 
Blending Lushness and Simplicity in Chicago 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


THE ROLE Of the interior designer is 
often misunderstood. No doubt a 
good deal of this misunderstanding 
derives from the glamour accorded a 
handful of designers who boldly im- 
pose their own—often effective and 
dramatic—signatures upon the lives 
of the people for whom they work. 
This is not necessarily a criticism, 
nor does it suggest that the interior 
designer be indecisive or anony- 
mous. It does suggest, however, that 


for each bravura performer in the 


f interior design there are a few 
essionals who achieve re- 
results without any overt 





intrusion of their own personalities 
upon whatever work is at hand. 

Such a complete professional is 
Bruce Gregga, of Chicago, another 
example of whose work can be seen 
in the September 1978 issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest. That work, and the 
present one, are notable for their 
simplicity and understatement and— 
perhaps above all—for their sense of 
control. Placement, coloration, counter- 
point are more or less technical terms, 
but in their understanding lies the 
secret of Mr. Gregga’s success. 

In literature there is a saying that 
easy reading makes difficult writing, 


ABOVE LEFT: Designer Bruce Gregga succinctly 
keynoted the Entrance Hall of a Chicago 
apartment by placing a stylized T’ang 
Dynasty ceramic “Earth Spirit” on a 
simplified glass and mirror pedestal. aBOvE 
RIGHT: Rudolf Bauer’s 1916 abstraction 
Fugales restates the Living Room’s angularity, 
yet refers in color and scale to the fluid 
motifs of the 18th-century Imperial Chinese 
rug. A sofa and lounge chairs are 
upholstered in Scalamandré chenille, and a 
corner table is draped with Brunschwig & 
Fils fabric. Carpeting by Schumacher. 





and in the context of the visual arts 
much the same is true. Such a pre- 
cept destroys the ancient cliché that 
any child can produce a Miro paint- 
ing, that any college student can 











write a simple Hemingway sen- 
tence—or that any person of reason- 
able taste can, with the proper 
furnishings and decorative accesso- 
ries, create a successful interior. 
Simple and apparently effortless re- 
sults—whether in writing or painting 
or in the more impermanent art of 
interior “design—are often the most 
difficult of all to achieve. They are the 
ones requiring the highest degree of 
professionalism and experience. Far 
from being an unusual paradox, this 
fact is the essential reality. 

That reality began, for interior de- 
signer Gregga, with some rather ordi- 


nary, and far from exciting, proscrip- 
tions. He had been called upon to 
design the interiors of a small bach- 
elor apartment in one of Chicago’s 
newer buildings. True, the location 
was near Lake Michigan, and the 
apartment had a compelling view of 
the great metropolis. But it was not 
large, and the space had little archi- 
tectural distinction. At the simplest 
level, Mr. Gregga began by trans- 
forming three small bedrooms into 
two large ones, in order to create a 
greater sense of flexibility. In the 
interim, the transformation of the 
bachelor owner into a married man 


added a further dimension to the 
project. The owner’s wife is Euro- 
pean, with a particular interest in 
French furniture, and she and her 
husband travel abroad two or three 
times a year, acquiring antiques and 
furnishings in many parts of the 
world. Almost immediately, Mr. 
Gregga found himself in the enviable 
position of having innumerable fine 
objects to arrange, many excellent 
lithographs and paintings for which 
to provide a setting. The problem, of 
course, was to place them graciously 
and effectively within the confines of 
a basically small modern apartment. 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: A 19th-century Beauvais tapestry, after a Boucher cartoon, and a Louis XV commode, add an 
antique tonality to the Living Room’s predominantly modern mode. opposite tert: Henri Laurens’s La femme a 
l'oiseau counterpoints a Louis XV table supporting a 19th-century lamp of marble and ormolu, a pair of cloisonné 
kovshi, an emerald snuff bottle and a jade bird. asove: Mirror-framed windows dramatize a view of Chicago's 
distinctly 20th-century skyline, while Louis XV fauteuils and a Louis XVI trictrac table betoken an earlier vision. 
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It was clear to him that a special 
mood had to be created—a mood that 
would complement the owner and 
his European wife and form an un- 
demonstrative background for their 
fine, and often elaborate, furnishings 
and paintings and antiques. Natu- 
rally the creation of an appropriate 
mood and context brought into play 
all of the designer’s skills in place- 
ment and coloration and counter- 
point. A successful and professional 

these skills is not immediately 
nt to the untrained eye. In- 
is often overlooked entirely, 
of the quiet harmony that 








1e skill of placement and coloration 
and counterpoint. 


Above: The blending of modern and antique 
appointments extends to the Dining Area, 
defined by an 18th-century coromandel screen. 
Louis XV cane-back chairs, signed Chovenez, 
and cushioned in Brunschwig & Fils linen 
velvet, surround a glass-topped table with 
polished aluminum base. Léger’s Téte de femme 
presides. err: Four cultures are compressed 
into a grouping composed of Rudolf Bauer's 
Allegretto, an Italian giltwood console, Chinese 
jardiniéres and an Imari bowl. opposite: 
Mirrored walls enlarge the Master Bedroom, , 
where pairs of Chagall lithographs and 
Sheraton globes create a symmetrical setting 
for a paneled George II secretary. Angled next 
to the bed is a George III wine cooler used as a 
bedside table; at the foot of the bed is a 
Regency banquette. A Bambara figure and 
Schumacher carpeting reinforce the room’s 
deep hue, mellowed by Hansen lighting. Rug 
from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 
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such skills almost invariably produce. 

The mood of the apartment—the 
design theme itself—is immediately 
set in the entrance hall with one deft 
stroke. A dramatic T’ang Dynasty 
figure, involved and strangely angu- 
lar, rests on a base of marble and 
black glass and mirror, in every way 
establishing the tone of the living 
room and dining room and bed- 
rooms beyond. With this one strik- 
ing figure Mr. Gregga has succeeded 
in establishing a metaphor of the 
_complete design, suggesting in one 
object of décor the richness of the 
antique, the contemporary thrust of 


glass, the angularities of modern art. 
It is a small stroke, but an essential 
one. With its mixture of lushness and 
rigidity, the T’ang figure forms a 
preview of the balances and counter- 
points that fill the interior. 

Mr. Gregga’s work is by no means 
a bravura performance, nor an exer- 
cise in design ego. He has given the 
most careful consideration to the ma- 
terials at his disposal—a contempo- 
rary apartment setting, many fine 
and often Baroque antiques, a small 
collection of Abstract art—and he has 
blended them with harmony and 
firm control. With understandable 


I 


enthusiasm, many interior designers 
lose sight of the fact that what they 

are creating is not for themselves. 
This is a luxury Bruce Gregga 
never permits himself. Among many 
projects, he has designed interiors 
for country clubs and offices and 
banks, for private houses and apart- 
ments, not only in Chicago, but in 
different parts of the United States. 
In every case—as it is in the present 
apartment—his credo is direct: “l 
work for these people.” His attitude 
toward interior design is quite that 
simple—and quite that professional. 0 
—Alexander Davis 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
Dr. Seuss 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 









































| | 
| tor: Theodor Geisel, known to the world as Dr. Seuss, against a background of his bright- | 
eyed progeny. asove: Recalling the beloved character Horton, a detail of a watercolor titled | 
| Elephant Giving Homage reveals the playful and distinctive stylization typical of Dr. Seuss | 





|| creatures. opposite: A great expanse of window dominates the Living Room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Geisel’s ever-evolving La Jolla home. To emphasize the outdoor view, all the furnishings, 

including a U-shaped sofa and an 18th-century Peruvian chest, are deliberately low and 

spare. Warm-hued carpeting by Stanford Court provides tonal, as well as spatial, unity. ) 











HIGH ON A HILL in La Jolla, California 
stands a comfortable and charming 
house, with a magnificent view of 
the Pacific Ocean. It is happy and 
rambling, the home of Audrey and 
Theodor Geisel. Like the owners of 
every successful house, they have man- 
aged to create their own small world. 
That world, however, is not always 
as private as they might wish it to be. 
In particular, Mr. Geisel’s birthdays 
create unusual problems and are 
generally chaotic. “Ted’s birthdays 


are a little crazy,” says Mrs. Geisel. 
“So lately we’ve taken to fleeing to 
quiet places like Las Vegas! But I still 
remember those wonderful days— 
with school buses full of children all 
up and down the hill, and every room 
in the house piled high with birthday 
cards and, as often as not, thirty- 
seven cakes. The last madness I re- 
member was a marvelous fat blimp 
flying back and forth over the house 
with a message flashing on its side: 
‘Happy Birthday, Dr. Seuss!’ ” 





For it is no secret that this house on 
a hill in La Jolla is something rather 
more than a charming family home. 
It is the center of a realm of the 
imagination that reaches into almost 
every part of the world. Theodor S. 
Geisel, of course, is the celebrated 
Dr. Seuss, an artist and writer who 
has brought more happiness to more 
children than almost anyone else— 
with the possible exception of Saint 
Nicholas. In an age of computers and 
humorless technology, it is a comfort 
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to know that Dr. Seuss, provided 
with little more than brush and pen- 
cil, has traveled well beyond the 
moon. Wherever the flag of inno- 
cence and wonder and magic is fly- 
ing, he has helped to raise it. 

Unique seems an inadequate word 
with which to describe Dr. Seuss and 
his books and his life and his house. 
Nevertheless, unique they are. For he 
is here, but he is there—perhaps 
planting a new Truffula Tree under 
the clean clouds to the song of the 


Swomee-Swans. Who can say? All 
that really can be said is that he is a 
man who is pleased, and pleased in a 
way that hardly suggests conceit. 
Simply pleased—with his work and 
his family and his children, indeed 
with all the children’ of the world. 
And he is most certainly pleased 
with his house. For'it is, as few other 
places are, a self-contained universe 
of life and poetry and imagination. 
Not unexpectedly, its beginnings 
were somewhat unusual. Soon after 


he had completed his tour of duty in 
World War II, as a lieutenant colonel 
in the United States Army, Dr. Seuss 
found himself working in Holly- 
wood. Often, on weekends and holi- 
days, he went to La Jolla for relaxa- 
tion. And here, one day in 1947, he 
came across an abandoned observa- 
tion tower on a hill overlooking the 
sea. It consisted of two small rooms, 
one above the other, and he knew in 
an instant that he had come home. 
Today the tower forms the nucleus of 


asove: A mirrored Dining Room wall reflects a long candle-lighted table sparkling with crystal 
and silver. On the back of each Hepplewhite-style chair is a carved medallion depicting one or 
another of Dr. Seuss’s creatures. Chairs and ceiling are covered with Schumacher damask. 
opposite: The cast of characters inhabiting Dr. Seuss’s imaginative universe includes a crafty Cat 
Not to be Trusted, a long-tailed Oriental Cat, and a pair of lovers, in Cat Carnival in West Venice. 
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the large comfortable house that has 
spread out from it in every direction. 
After these many years, is the house 
completely finished? “Oh, my, no,” 
says Dr. Seuss. “Perhaps five years 
from now. It’s difficult to say.” 
Indeed it is difficult to say, for his 
enthusiasm and curiosity are without 
end. His creativity increases with 
each passing year, and more room is 
always needed. He must have space 
for his paintings: unusual creations 
with titles like | Dreamed I Was a 
Doorman at the Hotel Coronado, That 


_ Spring Winter Came Late, Venetian Cat/ 


O Sole Meow. He must have room for 
the mounted heads of those mar- 
velous characters from his books, 
prepared according to the rules of 
what he describes as the Seuss Sys- 
tem of Unorthodox Taxidermy. 
Among them is the Tufted Gustard, 
boasting a handsome head of hair 
created from an abandoned shaving 
brush. And, of course, there is his 
closet full of hats—innumerable hats, 
hats of all kinds, hats from every- 
where, Peruvian firemen’s hats, 
yachting hats, Mexican hats and, last 
but not least, the Cat in the Hat’s hat. 

The wonderful world of Dr. Seuss 
extends from the studio, where he 
creates, into every part of the house. 
There is his bathroom, where one of 
his paintings is displayed next to a 
Picasso ceramic. “I’m sure this is the 
only place in the world where Picasso 
and Dr. Seuss hang on the wall to- 
gether.” And there is the dining 
room, where a carved medallion is 
found on the back of each chair, a 
medallion representing the unusual 
features of one or another of his 
creations. He is pleased with the din- 
ing room for other reasons as well. It 
has a splendid view of the ocean, 
reflected ‘on one of the mirrored 
walls. “Where else can you stand in 
one room and see the Pacific Ocean 
on one side and the Atlantic on the 
other?’ It is a Dr. Seuss question, and 
there is no answer. As always, he has 
seen what no one else can see. 

He is equally enthusiastic about a 
large stone outside the house, con- 
taining the impression of a dino- 
saur’s footprint. His father, director 
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of a zoo, found it long ago in Mas- 
sachusetts, and now it reposes in 
La Jolla, some hundred and fifty mil- 
lion years after that particular dino- 
saur went for his walk. “Don’t you 
think this must be the oldest antique 
in the world?” Another Dr. Seuss 
question, quite unanswerable. 
Unanswerable, surely, because 
there is only one Dr. Seuss. It is not 
enough to say that he sees the world 
through the eyes of a child. More 
accurately, he has never lost the 





BELOW: In the Studio, ample work space 
facilitates the creative process; some results 
are evident about the room. Framed on the 
wall at right is a Dr. Seuss oil painting, 

I Dreamed I Was a Doorman at the Hotel 
Coronado. Another wall displays sketches for 
a book in progress. On the paneling above is 
a critics’ award presented to Dr. Seuss at a 


Yugoslavian International Animation Festival. 


A dropleaf table and whimsical chairs by 
Robert Coller inject a mellow color note. 
tert: A smiling ‘Tufted Gustard” sports a 
hairdo devised from a shaving brush. 
opposite: Another winsome creature is 
known as a “Stuffed Ormie.” opposiTE BELOW: 
The State of the World in 1931 reveals an edge 
of social criticism behind the comic vision. 
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enthusiasm of childhood, its sense 
of wonder, or its joy in discovery. 
However, it requires hard work to 
keep these natural gifts fresh and 
untarnished. “When you live in what 
was, until recently, a resort town,” 
says Dr. Seuss, ‘““you need a good 
deal of discipline in order to work.” 

His own discipline is immense, but 
his pleasure is more so. For here in La 
Jolla he works every day with famil- 
iar old friends and delightful new 
ones. They are all around him: Mar- 





vin K. Mooney, Thidwick the Moose, 
Bartholomew Cubbins, the Lorax, 
the Grinch, the Cat in the Hat. There 
are few artists anywhere who have so 
magically created a world of their 
own. And, like Horton in Horton 
Hears a Who!, it is certain that Dr. 
Seuss would say to the millions of 
children who have followed him into 
that special world: ‘Of course I will 
stick. I’ll stick by you small folks 
through thin and through thick!” 0 
—Sam Burchell 
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‘FIVE FLOORS, I know, but we treat this 
as our pied-a-terre in London, and 
use it for a few months in the year.” 


Melanie Munk, wife of a Canadian 


businessman, makes it sound zest- 


effortless as she sips cham- 
agne, settled in an elegant heap of 





Thames Side 


Restoration of a Queen Anne Townhouse in Chelsea 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


white silk pleats in the corner of a 
beige wool sofa. From the library she 
points to the prettiest view of the 
Thames in Chelsea, where in evening 
light there are trees, ornate lamp- 
lights and a thousand bulbs from the 
delicate bridge—creating the effect of 


pe 





fairy lights stippling the river below. 

The back of the house reveals a 
different mood. There is a land- 
scaped garden, with a tall mirror at 
the end of the path to create an 
illusion of greater length, and the 
area is used for those rare summer 
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opposite: Peter and Melanie Munk’s 
London pied-a-terre, on Cheyne Walk, 
commands a sweeping panorama of the 
Thames spanned by the scenic Chelsea 
Bridge. tert: A typical English townhouse 
of the Queen Anne period, the five-story 
bay-windowed residence has a painted 
brick facade, enlivened with white trim 
and window boxes. BELow: In the Garden 
behind the house, a stone path meanders 
through a landscaped wilderness of plants, 
flowers and trees. A mirror, at the end of 
the path, augments the sense of depth. 
























1 | ricHt: Gordon Rainer’s Black Monk repeats 
1 | the radiance of the second-story landing. 
BeLow: The Living Room’s Queen Anne 
| | architectural details, painted white, 
| contrast subtly with walls, carpeting and 
marble mantel, minimally darker in shade. 
A symmetrical seating arrangement 
| beneath two Max Beerbohm sketches, 
along with a modern Chinese six-panel 
screen and Spanish ivory-inlaid cabinet, 
create an undulating flow along the room’s 
perimeter. opposite: In the Library, a 
Spanish table and an ivory-inlaid vargueno 
fill the corbel-accented window bay. 
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breakfasts outside. When the Munks 
bought the house, they replaced the 
swimming pool with plants and pav- 
ing. “I like gardens to creep into the 
house,” says Mrs. Munk. 

The Munks have just flown in 
from the other side of the world. The 


form is that Mrs. Munk telephones 
ahead, alerts her staff—and one of 
her homes is immediately brought to 
life. Today, everywhere the eye falls 
there are bowls of carefully arranged 
flowers: marguerites in one corner, 
lilies elsewhere, fresh pink roses in 


the unused guest room of the house. 

“We are probably the world’s fuss- 
iest people,’ continues Melanie 
Munk. “Just as well, since I travel 
with Peter Munk around the world, 
and he’s a very precise husband. He 
expects his slippers out, whichever 





“I'm glad the house is the way 
it is—cozy, welcoming, 
packed with objects we both love.” 














BELOW: In the Dining Room, 19th-century prints with Egyptian motifs lightly echo the geometry of a 
Jacobean sideboard with cruciform-paneled drawers. ricHT: The dark woods of a Jacobean oak refectory 
table, a church bench and rush-seated spindleback chairs enrich the Dining Room. Lighter notes emerge 
from an eclectic art collection, ranging from Kitty Burns’s Fijian Ladies and Michael Snow’s Winter Snow, 

to a pair of pre-Columbian figures, two Indian sculptures and a Cambodian wooden Buddha. 





home we walk into. I’m hyperactive, 
he’s hyper-hyperactive, our tastes 


agree—and so I make running our 
1es a full-time job. The secret lies 
ving a team you can trust, and 


nning everything. I learn to 
ind delegate. But even so, I 


find myself sometimes thinking 
about cushions for Switzerland, 
when we’re in Australia.” 

Canadian businessman Peter 
Munk, born in Hungary, and his wife 
live their lives at full throttle. Where- 
as some people fret over the exigen- 


cies of toothbrushes for both town 
and weekend houses, they fly, like a 
pair of elegant geese, from one part 
of the world to another. There is a 
chalet in Klosters, Switzerland, 
which they describe as their main 
home, with base for children and 








nannies; there is Munk’s Island, “an 
isolated beautiful gray rock, with the 
only sounds those of lapping water,” 
far out in a Canadian lake, and ac- 
cessible only by seaplane or helicop- 
ter; and there is an English country 
house, where a swimming pool was 


recently installed within a record five 
weeks. And now the couple have set 
their sights on building a home on 
newly acquired land in Fiji. 

It comes as no surprise that their 
London townhouse holds an eclectic 
mix of antiques and objects from 


many sources, the fabrics mostly 
from travel in the Far East. The house 
accommodates previously owned 
possessions, and almost the only an- 
tique bought specifically for it is the 
library fire fender. Mr. and Mrs. 
Munk share a mutuality of taste. 
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They always agree immediately, they 
say, when they see something they 
like in a picture gallery or antiques 
shop. The results of their happy col- 
laboration are seen in items like a 
large framed map of old China, a 
framed collection of opulent church 
cloth, Hungarian silver, East Indian 
and pre-Columbian statues, and a 
Persian door in the library. A Kitty 
Burns painting evokes lazy days on 
tropical shores, and there is an amus- 
ing leather pig that was bought in 
Chicago. A medicine chest from 
Korea is used for storing jewelry, and 
a heavy Pacific shell, carried back 
across the oceans, now holds little 
balls of soap for the bath. Photo- 
graphs are everywhere: one collec- 
tion on an upper bedroom floor; 
small framed snapshots of family 
and business associates in a study the 
lady of the house calls her ‘work 
center.” The Munks met at a ski 
resort a few years ago, and many of 
their photographs are pleasant ones 
showing suntans and snow slopes. 

Bombay Airport is a favorite port 
of call where they accumulate rich 
silks to be transformed into cushions 
or curtains for their different homes. 
Every carpet is made to a Munk 
design specification, even if the room 
is only a few square yards in area. 

In the main bedroom there are silk 
scatter cushions in many floral de- 
signs. “I'll wake early and say out 
loud, ‘That's it, I’ll have a tulip design 
for the cushions!’—being inspired by 
the flowers at our bedside. Must say, 
Peter is a pretty long-suffering lis- 
tener sometimes.” In the couple’s 
bedroom there is a thick white wool 
carpet, a white bed with silk hang- 
ings, and two enormous closets for 
clothes, leading to a glamorous bath- 
room. The walk-in closets—one for 
each partner—have clothes hung in 
serried ranks, accessories filed with 
great care. This suite was originally a 
painter’s studio, and part of the 
slanted ceiling remains. 

“Now it is a sealed white box,” 
says Mrs. Munk, touching the cur- 
tains around the sumptuous bed, 
copied for her from a fifteenth-cen- 
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tury design. “It is now the most 
uncluttered room in the house.” 

A fiberglass life-size statue of a 
young woman is near the bed. Some 
might find this watchful presence 
disconcerting, especially when she is 
silhouetted in a full moon. The 
Munks adore her. Previously the 
statue had been among the rocks on 
their Canadian island, “and she 
looked magnificent when real rain 
dripped down her hair and the sun- 
set glowed through her body.” 

Her husband admits to being al- 
most too observant. Everything he 
likes and dislikes clicks in his mind 
“like a series of photographic slides,” 
so he is aware of the attention to 
detail in his homes. ‘‘Sometimes pos- 
sessions do become tiresome,” he 
says. ‘Today, for instance, we actu- 
ally had to buy our thirtieth bed. 

“In business, I believe that what’s 
done by a committee is not too suc- 
cessful. A committee decision can be 
the blandest of decisions. So Melanie 
decides alone. Sometimes her initial 
ideas sound wild—like the time she 
announced she was having eight 
tones of blue in the guest room up- 
stairs, in I forget how many patterns. 
The idea was to have a room made up 
from the design of one of her favorite 
skirts. Well, | walked into the end 
result and adored the whole thing. 
She is totally individual, and her 
touch comes through. We had 
planned to be really contemporary in 
this house—rip out the ceilings and 
so on—before we discovered the 
place is more or less a landmark, and 
we needed permission to move a 
molding. Now I’m glad the house is 
the way it is—cozy, welcoming, 
packed with objects we both love. All 
in all, I’ma very lucky man.” 0 

—Elizabeth Dickson 


A frothily draped and canopied bed, copied 
from a 15th-century design, dominates 

the sun-bright Master Bedroom. Cotton- 
upholstered walls and Regency-style 
valanced draperies continue the light 
softness. Before the window stands a life-size 
fiberglass sculpture of a female figure by 
Michael Raine. Other appointments, care- 
fully modulated in hue, include a gilt-framed 
Hungarian silk-embroidered altar cloth. 
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Toys of the Past 


Childhood's Unchanging Delights 
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WHO CAN THINK back to childhood 
and fail to remember the most trea- 
sured plaything that captured the af- 
fections? A well-loved doll with 
tattered clothes, a teddy bear whose 
button eyes were marked only by 
ragged threads, or a battleworn tin 
soldier, are sure to summon the most 
tender memories of our past. 

Toys are unique documents of so- 
ciety. Miniatures of everyday objects, 
child-scaled representations, toys are 
passports to play that enable children 
to act out their fantasies in the 
grown-up world. For adults, toys are 
nostalgic reminders of the joys of 
childhood, and have a strong appeal 
as collectibles. And probably the 
most fruitful field for the toy collec- 
tor is that of toys old enough to be 
considered antique, yet new enough 
to turn up in attics. These are the toys 
made after the 1860s, when the In- 
dustrial Revolution had expanded 
the toy industry, and toy factories 
were able to provide mechanical 
wonders at easily affordable prices. 

Before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, fine mechanical toys 
were made for young princes and 
princesses, while other children had 
to be content with simple playthings. 
The first changes came in the course 
of the eighteenth century, when 
craftsmen began making supplies of 
soldiers, dolls and games. New York 
boasted John Paff’s Music and Toy 
store, of Maiden Lane, in the 1790s. 
Paris, London and other European 
cities had more of a variety of shops 
with toys available, and people began 
buying the popular toys of the day. 

No nursery was complete without 
at least a few fashionably attired 
dolls. Many early dolls were not ac- 
tually considered playthings, but 


Between 1860 and 1914, new factories 
produced imaginative toys reflecting 
changing fashions and techniques. PRECEDING 
PAGES: Rossignol World War I Ambulance, 
France, 1917. Tin; 9” x 17”. Gunthermann 
balloonist, Germany, 1905. Tin; 14%” high. 
Jumeau doll on tricycle, France, circa 1880s. 
Porcelain head; 14” high. All from 

L.D, Whiteley Gallery, Los Angeles. Belton 
doll, France, circa 1890. Bisque head; 12” 
high. Horse, United States, circa 1900. Wool 
covered; 20” x 20’. Both from Main St. 
U.S.A., Santa Monica, California. 
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Fisher Santa Claus car, Germany, 1922. Tin; 7%’ x 10%’’. Although German manufacturers 
produced every known kind of motoring toy, including buses, trucks, motorcycles and sidecar 
combinations, the Santa Claus motif is quite rare. L.D. Whiteley Gallery, Los Angeles. 


Cyclists, France, circa 1905. Tin; 8%” in diameter. Fantasy in toyland is nowhere more apparent 
than in the realm of mechanical toys. By the middle of the 19th century, toys had come to life. The 


' importance of sporting themes is demonstrated in this wind-up toy. PB Eighty-Four, New York. 


Mikel Covey 

















Peter Vitale 


Camel pull-toy, United States, circa 1880. Tin; 9%” x 7”. Toy soldier, France, late 18th century. Wood; 5” high. 
Exotic toys like the camel enabled a child to transform the Hudson The exploits of Frederick the Great inspired the creation of the toy 
into the Nile for an afternoon. Second Childhood, New York. soldier. Its lure has never faded. Iris Brown, New York. 





























Pool player, France, circa 1915. Tinplate; 10%’ long. Clockwork 
| mechanisms were ingenious. A spring-driven motor allows the pool 
player to make repeated shots. Anthea Knowles, London. 




















Peter Vitale 





Farmer's yard, Germany, circa 1870. Wood; 5” x 8”. Groups of Peddler doll, England, circa 1840. Wax head; 10%” high. 
animals like the farmer’s yard and Noah’s Ark were a popular subject The peddler was a welcome figure in earlier times, bringing odds and 
for woodcarvers and children alike. Second Childhood, New York. ends to isolated villages and towns. Kay Desmonde, London. 
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were designed with a more serious 
purpose in mind: They became emis- 
saries of fashion. Elegantly clad, they 
were the perfect three-dimensional 
form needed to carry haute couture 
to the outposts of empire. 

However, dolls representing peddlers 
were also popular in both the eigh- 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries, 
particularly before 1850. The wax 
heads of some of these dolls are 
evidence of the use of a material 
introduced to meet the overriding 
demand for greater realism. 

This demand was also met by the 
increasing number of fully mecha- 
nized toys, which created a world in 
miniature. Made from material such 
as tin, which was easily cut, stamped 
or molded, these toys were wonder- 
ful imitators of adult reality. 

With the new materials and tech- 
niques, centers of toymaking flour- 
ished. In 1885, Paris boasted 260 toy 
factories, and by 1900, Nuremberg 
and the neighboring town of Furth 
had some 300 factories. Although 
German manufacturers dominated 
the field, French, English and Ameri- 
can makers were highly competitive. 

By 1914 the golden age of toys had 
run its course. World War I ended an 
era in toymaking that was to be re- 
vitalized but never equaled. 

Today there is a renewed interest in 
toys of all ages. Prices have risen 
substantially. In 1911, some of the 
simplest mechanical toys sold for 
twenty-seven cents. Today, the same 
pieces may sell for a hundred dollars, 
and collectors will pay thousands of 
dollars for special items. 

Some collectors strive to find his- 
torical toys—ancient Egyptian dolls, 
Aegean wagons that were playthings 
two thousand years ago, or lead sol- 
diers of Medieval vintage. Others 
seek out their own childhood favor- 
ites—Superman kits, Disney charac- 
ters or Shirley Temple dolls. For 
although toys may have been origi- 
nally intended to fulfill children’s 
fantasies, they help adults enjoy the 
world about them, too. 0 


Marvin D. Schwartz writes and lectures on 
\mericana and the decorative arts. He is the 
vuthor of F.A.O. Schwarz Toys through the Years. 





Locomotive R.F. 114, France, 1900. Tin; 8'4’’ x 13%”. Toy trains recall the silhouettes 
of early railroad trains, with their old-fashioned stylized designs. 
This pull-toy embodies the spirit of a bygone age. Au petit Mayet, Paris. 





Carette ‘50’ limousine, Nuremberg, Germany, circa 1908. Tin; 8%” long. Patterned 
after the Mercedes, this elegant touring car with a roof-top luggage rack is driven by 
a chauffeur with accompanying footman. Anthea Knowles, London. 


opposite: Pierrot Serenading the Moon, France, last quarter of the 19th century. 
Papier-maché; 20” high. This automaton features Pierrot, a character who has been 
part of theatrical life since the 16th century. Sotheby’s Belgravia, London. 


























THE LLOYDs HousE, by Norman Jaffe, 
a commodious and sophisticated 
weekend house on eastern Long | 
land for a young couple and their two 
children, presents a deceptively 
modest first impression. Scaled close 
to the ground, with sloping walls of 
granite blocks, the structure looks 
| tightly packed and snug, giving no 
indication of its spreading plan. The 
architect’s use of materials, selected 
and placed for dramatic contrasts, 
creates angles and views that are 
abstract and vigorous. 

Mr. Jaffe, a New York-based archi- 
tect, approaches design from an 
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: - Architecture: Norman Jaffe : 
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organic perspective, and shows a Ro- 
mantic concern for the relationship 
of the building to the land. “The site 
is always the base, the foreground 
and the background of my build- 
ings,” he says. In this case, the site is 
a part of the Hamptons, where pic- 
turesque old-fashioned charm co- 
exists admirably with an increasing 
number of contemporary buildings. 
The Lloyds House is near the shore, 
and the sounds of the ocean can be 
heard in the distance. Mr. Jaffe has 
contoured the flat farmland of the 
area, and it is difficult to imagine that 
the gentle swells of the landscape 
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apove: Architect Norman Jaffe has employed a dynamic mixture of textures and shapes in a 
Long Island weekend house for Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lloyds, scaled close to the earth to empha- 
size shelter. opposite tor: The main entrance is located in a secluded corner of the house, encour- 
aging the visitor to explore the structure as he walks toward the entry. top: An axonometric drawing 
shows the house’s spreading plan, not immediately apparent from its compact first impression. 
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were not always present. 

In many subtle ways the architect 
asserts the primary function of the 
home as shelter for its inhabitants. 
The sloping granite walls evoke the 
security of a Medieval fortress. The 
landscaping shows that the house is 
set firmly into the earth: The land 
around the children’s wing has been 
raised against the side, as if to en- 
velop this part of the house. Win- 
dows are few, on the public side, and 
the main entrance is carefully re- 
cessed and hidden to ensure privacy 
and emphasize protection. 

Since the plan of the Lloyds House 
is asymmetric, its full scope is not to 
be experienced at one glance. The 
architect encourages the visitor to 
acquaint himself with the structure 
in order to reach the front door. In the 
process, the apparently small house 
reveals itself as being more grand in 
scale. The living room, with its fire- 
place set into a wall of granite, is to 
the left of the front door, and beyond 
it are the dining room and kitchen. 
The public spaces, although shelter-, 
ing, are nobly scaled, with openings 
for windows and skylights. Mr. Jaffe 
explains, ‘“These openings allow 
light, providing a natural way to en- 
rich and enliven the space.” 

To the right, there is a corridor, 
which leads to the wing that contains 
the two children’s bedrooms. These 
rooms are treated traditionally, as 
small self-contained units. A multi- 
purpose room, used as a play area by 
the children and their friends, sepa- 
rates the two bedrooms from a guest 
room. Sliding glass doors open to an 
additional play area by the pool. On 
the exterior, this children’s wing is 
almost covered by the land, and it 
has the well-protected look of being 
all but underground. 

Mr. Jaffe’s main example of archi- 
tectural bravado is the dining room, 
where the solid mass of the house is 
dramatically opened up by a two- 
story glass and steel greenhouse wall, 
which slopes at a graceful angle. 
Here, light floods into the house, and 
an expansiveness replaces, for a mo- 
ment, the earthiness of the design. 
The master bedroom suite is on a 














_ mezzanine, which overlooks the din- 
| ing area, and, on the other side of the 
house, projects over the pool area at 
_ the back. Openings on the pool side 
are fitted with glass, but the bedroom 
is not enclosed on the dining room 
side. While this arrangement might 
suggest a lack of privacy, the actual 
sleeping area—appointed with a bed 

designed by Mr. Lloyds himself—is 
_ hidden from view. Since this is the 

_ part of the house farthest away from 


the wing used by the children, the 
parents can comfortably retire. 

The swimming pool is at the se- 
cluded back of the house. From a 
design point of view, it is more than 
just a recreational area. Like a moat, it 
is placed very close to the building 
and is shaped around a granite pier. 
The pool is lined with black marble 
dust, which warms the water and 
heightens its reflective qualities. 
Since several sets of sliding glass 


doors border the pool area, the inte- 
rior of the house is brilliantly orna- 
mented by the reflected sunlight. 

A bold juxtaposition of materials— 
each with a distinctive texture and set 
of associations—is characteristic of 
the architect’s work. In the Lloyds 
House the combined use of glass, 
granite, cedar, steel and bluestone 
provides a constant visual excitement 
and dynamic tension. ‘Materials are 
the fire of architecture,” he explains. 





opposite top: The sloping glass greenhouse wall opens up the earthy design, creating a second level 
for the master bedroom, and filling the interior with light. opposite: The Living Room displays clean 
contemporary lines, given natural warmth by the granite fireplace, at right, and the bluestone floors. 
At left, the stairway leads to the master bedroom, on a mezzanine level. asove: The slope of the 
greenhouse wall is given subtle counterpoint by the corresponding angle of a nearby granite pier. 
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“Natural materials, stone and wood 
have a connection to the earth that can 
contrast with the movement of man- 
made metals, plastics and glass, to 
provide exciting artistic possibilities.” 
At the greenhouse wall, there is a dy- 
namic tension where the shiny glass 
surface meets the rustic granite. By 
the pool, the gray-stained wood of the 
bedroom wing hovers over the stone 
walls and the reflective water, to give 
the whole area the look of abstract 
sculpture. The master bedroom mez- 
zanine over the dining area affords an 
aerial view, through the glass wall, of 
the living room roof. There, carefully 
placed on the graveled roof, is a shiny 
steel chimney stack, recalling mini- 
mal sculpture or the landscaping of a 
Japanese rock garden. 

Norman Jaffe received his first res- 
idential commissions in the early 
1960s. Since then he has concen- 
trated his practice in eastern Long 
Island. Like most of his buildings, the 
Lloyds House bears a striking rela- 





tionship to the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. In the 1930s Wright adapted 
the design of his famous Prairie 
Houses to develop the concept of the 
Usonian home—an ideal residence 
for the average American family. 
After World War II, the aesthetics of 
this plan were brutalized by devel- 
opers, but Mr. Jaffe returned to the 
original sensitivity of Wright’s 
scheme as a Starting point for further 
exploration. The Usonian model was 
consciously aware of its exurban site. 
Since it was oriented away from the 
street, it promised privacy for the 
owner; the interiors accommodated 
an informal way of living. 

Mr. Jaffe has revitalized Wright's 
Usonian ideals to complement the 
relaxed but sophisticated style of 
Long Island. Under the architect's 
control the total design is one that 
exhibits a harmonious unity. The 
powerful design of the Lloyds House 
is able to achieve a compact mix of 
warmth and elegance. 0 








Mr. Jaffe calls the pool area a “modest but romantically defined space, given definition and seclusion by 
the architecture of the house.” The dramatic juxtaposition of the gray-stained wood of the overhanging 
bedroom, rustic granite blocks, glass, and water—gives this area an abstract sculptural quality. 
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Transatlantic Mix 
Spirited Manhattan Accents onthe Avenue Foch 





THE FABLED PALAIS ROSE Of Anna Gould 
and Boni de Castellane has vanished, 
torn down some ten years ago and 
replaced by an undistinguished 
block of Parisian flats. Heavy city 
traffic chokes the avenues where once 
a glittering array of carriages and 
riders and promeneurs passed in all the 
pomp and ostentation of belle époque 


INTERIOR DESIGN 
BY CARLETON VARNEY OF DOROTHY DRAPER & COMPANY 
AND CHRISTIAN BADIN OF DAVID HICKS FRANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


finery. Most of the great families 
have left their palatial homes, and 
even the name of the world’s once 
most glamorous avenue has long ago 
been changed from the avenue du 
Bois to the avenue Foch. 

Vestiges of belle époque flamboyance 
and gaiety nonetheless still haunt the 
avenue Foch. It remains possibly the 





most expensive address in the world; 
and if the aristocratic escapades of 
Boni de Castellane no longer set its 
tone, the mystique remains. The 
feeling persists that its residents 
form a privileged group of French 
bankers, exiled princes, former film 
stars and foreign industrialists. 
Surely they still must drive down this 
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opposite: Designer Carleton Varney collaborated with 
Christian Badin, of David Hicks France, to create a 
glistening Entrance Hall in a Paris apartment on the 
historic avenue Foch. A wall of mirror and a mirrored 
console reflect an uncluttered hard-edge image. ABOVE: 
Cool muted colors enhance the Living Room’s airy 
spaciousness. Textures are soft, with sofas covered in 
suedecloth, and pillows in satin. Strong accents include 
hassocks upholstered in boldly patterned fabrics. veri 
Undraped glass doors in the Living Room encourage an 
unobstructed view of the avenue below. Nearby, a flower- 
filled Chinese porcelain vase rests atop a glass pedestal. 
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ABOVE: Highlights of the Living Room are a treasured Louis XV bureau plat, richly 
ornamented in ormolu, and an antique mirror, intricately inset with colored glass. 
An Incan burial mask offers an expanded cultural perspective. opposite: The 
blending of modern and antique elements continues in the Neo-Classically 
inspired Dining Room. Lacquered walls, a glass-topped table and antique sconces 
mounted on mirrored plaques add glimmer to gracious repasts. Some of the 
other appointments include a marble-topped steel console, and Louis XVI 
chairs, which are updated with suedecloth upholstery. 























...interiors animated by an 
appropriately modern mix of dignity and drama. 


tree-lined boulevard and into the 
Bois de Boulogne to the racecourse at 
Auteuil or for bacchanalian feasts at 
Le Pré Catalan or La Grande Cascade. 
The image is a pleasant one to 
entertain, but it conforms little to the 
avenue’s contemporary reality. Be- 
hind its grandiose graystone facades 
today, there are hundreds of almost 
identical settings, with faded wine- 
colored damask upholstering stiff 


Louis XVI salons, colorless in the 
half-light of drawn curtains. 

So it is a pleasant surprise to dis- 
cover that Carleton Varney, head of 
the New York interior design house 
of Dorothy Draper & Company, has 
just completed an interior on the 
avenue Foch. It is an unashamedly 
luxurious interior in which the de- 
signer has not hesitated to use all the 
large scale, bright color, and twen- 





tieth-century glamour that once 
made the late Mrs. Draper’s interiors 
something of an American dream. 
The owner of this splendid apart- 
ment on the avenue Foch is a major 
industrialist, who, although not 
American himself, has owned several! 
apartments in New York—al! deco- 
rated by Carleton Varney. He had no 
doubts that he wanted him again. 
“The project posed a most special 
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Topiary bushes, reminiscent of parterred 
gardens, formalize the atmosphere of the 
Terrace, adjacent to both dining room and 
master bedroom, and overlooking a 
courtyard. A small table and pair of Tuscan 
garden chairs provide an intimate setting for 
breakfast téte-a-tétes; at night, candlelight 
transforms the mood. Fabric shades offer 
privacy for the gardenlike setting. 


question,” says Carleton Varney. 
“How do you go about doing an 
interior in Paris, when the designer 
is in New York? Well, it might seem 
a problem to many people, but I was 
working for someone I knew and 
whose life habits I understood. 
It wouldn’t have mattered if the 
apartment had been in Istanbul. 
“Anyway, the owner was in New 
York much of the time, and all the 
layouts were done there. Fortunately, 
he has a private plane, so that fabrics 
and carpets, paints and wallpapers, 
could simply be flown on to Paris.” 
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Certainly more important was the 
fact that Mr. Varney had the collab- 
oration of Barbara Wirth and Chris- 
tian Badin of David Hicks France, 
who began the basic execution of the 
project in Paris. “In spite of the seem- 
ing inconvenience of distance,” says 
Mr. Varney, “the thing is that the 
whole project was completed in less 
than twelve weeks. The coordination 
between Barbara Wirth and Christian 
Badin and myself was extraordinary.” 

Mme Wirth, who designed the 
enchanting terrace outside the living 
room and bedroom, recalls with 





pleasure this Franco-American col- 
laboration: “Even though the apart- 
ment is in Paris, it has a very New 
York feeling. It is unusual in Paris, for 
example, to have no window curtains 
in the living room. But this is one of 
the effects that reinforces the sugges- 
tions of a New York apartment.” 
Once M. Badin and Mme Wirth 
had completed the backgrounds and 
the furniture had been delivered, 
Carleton Varney flew to Paris to se- 
lect ‘the this and the that,” as he 
terms the appointments and accesso- 
ries. ‘I bought most of the remaining 











things in a matter of two days: glass- 
ware, antique lamps, Oriental lac- 
quered pieces—even sheets and 
towels and coat hangers. Then we all 
went over what the owner did or did 
not like—and he kept everything.” 
The interiors thus created have a 
great feeling of space, a relaxed flow 
between one room and another. The 
general feeling is one of luxury, but 
the apartment is paradoxically simple 
and livable. “In a way, it has almost 
everything,” says Mr. Varney. It also 
has a sharpness of color so typical 
of the work of the late Mrs. Draper. 








To the uninitiated, mention of 
Dorothy Draper calls to mind only a 
profusion of tufted pink satin uphol- 
stery and white plaster swags. But, 
above all, her interior design work 
had a sure and assertive sense of 
style. Her boldness and originality 
produced interiors of remarkable 
presence, animated by an appropri- 
ately modern mix of dignity and 
drama. Since Mr. Varney is now pres- 
ident of the firm she created, echoes 
of her work are found in this avenue 
Foch interior. The quilted satin bed- 
spreads, the large mirrored wall- 


Color unifies the Bedroom, with shades of a 
single deep-toned hue harmonizing walls, 
carpeting, and appointments. Counter- 
pointing this deliberate simplicity is the 
room’s textural variety: Fabrics run the 
gamut from a chintz wallcovering, to cut- 
velvet chair and headboard upholstery, to a 
satin quilt. One of a pair of faux-malachite 
bedside tables adds natural shades of green. 


plates behind crystal sconces, the 
mirrored tables and chests, the blue 
and white lamps, the overscaled 
stripes on the living room hassocks— 
the echoes are everywhere. 

The owner of the apartment on the 
avenue Foch was so pleased with the 
final result that—in spite of Carleton 
Varney’s belief that a design should 
not be repeated—he added an apart- 
ment in Geneva to his collection and 
reordered exactly the same interior 
décor. Surely this is no small tribute 
to his faith in Carleton Varney. 0 

—John Loring 
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LEFT AND ABOVE LEFT: In 1777, Robert Adam returned to his native Scotland to rebuild Culzean 
Castle, on the Ayrshire coast. Unlike the restrained designs for which the architect is most often 
remembered, the main wing of Culzean is a great sham fortress. The battlements and turrets 
of traditional castle design are here, but they are placed with classical symmetry and proportion. 
top: The clock tower, also built by Adam, is separated from the main house by a grassy courtyard. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The castle is seen across the Fountain Court garden, dating from Victorian times. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, Robert 
Adam was engaged in the work of 
enlarging and rebuilding an old Scots 
tower house on the Firth of Clyde for 
David Kennedy, the tenth earl of 
Cassillis. Its name was Cullane, and 
that is how it is still pronounced, 
though Victorian whimsy later al- 
tered the spelling to Culzean. 

Today, the magnificent Picture 
Room is dominated by two paintings 
of the castle by Alexander Nasmyth, 
who has been called “the father of 
Scottish landscape art.”’ These paint- 
ings show the romance of Culzean, 
its great drum tower bravely facing 
the sea from an impregnable natural 


position—with a single approach— 
atop a narrow cliff. Deep gullies iso- 
late the cliff from the land; caves, 
found in the hillside, suggest that 
from earliest times people have rec- 
ognized the strategic possibilities of 
this site. The Kennedys, later styled 
the earls of Cassillis and marquises 
of Ailsa, had long dominated this part 
of southern Ayrshire, and, in the 
1760s, made Culzean their family seat. 

The Scots continued to build and 
live in castles long after there was any 
military reason for fortifying their 
homes and appointing them with 
battlements and turrets. One reason 
derives from the drama and'scale of 
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ct’s grand coup de théatre within the castle is the striking Oval Stairway. tor: The sky-lit 
sun's rays to fill the center of the castle with light. asove: The sinuous mahogany 
curves of the staircase. In a brilliantly unorthodox reversal, to exaggerate the 

vell, a major order of ornate Corinthian columns has been placed on the main 

lonic columns on the floor above. ricut: A set of mahogany hall chairs, their 

» Kennedy family crest, was designed by Robert Adam for the main landing. 






























































Robert Adam was 
remarkable in the eighteenth century 
for the freedom with which he used the 
classical vocabulary. 





asove: The First Drawing Room is a fine example of how Robert Adam transformed old-fashioned 
Scottish castles. The large portrait is of the ninth earl of Cassillis, who died in 1775. Next to a light- 
flooded window, a portrait by John Michael Wright, of a Kennedy lady, graces the damask-covered 
wall above a Norwich School landscape. A suite of Chippendale seat furniture and late Georgian 
sofa table and tea table rest on a Persian rug. r1GHT: In the 1870s, a new Dining Room was created 
from two smaller rooms. Decoration was executed in Adam Revival style, including elaborate 
ceiling plasterwork. A portrait of the kilted fourth marquis of Ailsa dominates the scene, above 
an Adam Revival double-pedestal sideboard, circa 1880. Bristol green glass appoints the table. 


the Scottish landscape itself, which 
tends to dwarf restrained classical 
designs. Referring to two of Britain’s 
greatest mountains, Robert Adam 
himself said, ‘‘The most admired 
temples of the Greeks and Romans 
would appear mean and insignificant 
| near a Ben Lomond or a 

By the late-eighteenth 


century, however, Scottish castles 
had long been mofe decorative than 
they were comfortable. 

Robert Adam’s work at Culzean 
was planned and carried out in three 
distinct stages. The initial plan, of 
1777, called for the transformation of 
the original sixteenth-century tower 
house into an elegant and refined 
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One side of the Picture Room shows the expansive and Romantic painting of Culzean from the sea 
by Alexander Nasmyth, the Scottish artist who also designed the gardens for the castle. Beneath it 
is a Sheraton satinwood commode, believed to be by Charles Elliott, cabinetmaker to King George 
III. The Adam chimney glass, topped by urns and sphinxes, was designed for Culzean, around 
1780, as were the sconces and torchére. The clock is by Lepaute of Paris, clockmaker to Napoleon I. 


country seat, overlooking terraced 
gardens already laid out in the glen 
that had once formed the castle’s 
landward defense. On the exterior, 
the architect buried the old tower ina 
new sham fortress, flanked by two 
lesser wings, also with battlements 
ind turrets. This is now known as the 


outh front, its neo-Gothic elements 


designed and placed with classical 
proportion and symmetry. The 
shortage of decorative detail on this 
south facade derives both from the 
conventions of castle design and the 
shortage of highly skilled stone ma- 
sons in Scotland at that time. Along 
with these modifications, a new 
kitchen was built, and a round tower 


for a brewhouse, later engulfed by a 
Victorian addition. To the east of the 
main building, a clock tower was 
erected, across a grassy courtyard. 
On the interior, the old-fashioned 
small private apartments, clustered 
around a single large common room, 
were replaced by elegant salons with 
the graceful proportions and elabo- 
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A second Nasmyth painting of Culzean graces another Picture Room wall; the second of the pair of 
satinwood commodes displays Chinese porcelain. A square piano built by John Hingston, in 1825, 
an 1811 harp, by Erard, and a period duet stand, are grouped as if in readiness for a family 
musicale. A portrait of Captain Archibald Kennedy, American-born earl of Cassillis and resident of 
Culzean, is accompanied by a portrait of his American wife, whose family came from New York. 


rate decorative plasterwork for which 
Robert Adam is famous. A single 
room, most recently used as the li- 
brary, comprises the whole width of 
the original structure. Adam’s plan to 
make this the ‘Eating Room”’ is still 
evidenced by the vine leaves and 
grapes that compose the motifs deco- 
rating the delicately colored frieze, 


overdoors and chimneypiece. 

In 1785, work began on the second 
stage, the building of a magnificent 
addition to the castle, on the north 
side. A bold Romantic tower was 
constructed at the very edge of the 
cliff, overlooking the sea. Deriving its 
shape from the round tower, the Sa- 
loon is surely the castle’s most spec- 


tacular room. Particularly thrilling to 
the eighteenth-century mind was the 
juxtaposition of this refined space 
and the wild scenery of the Scottish 
coast—its sky and mountains, and 
the sea, 150 feet directly below. The 
elaborately decorated ceiling in this 
room had been kept painted white 
for many years, until 1968, when a 
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watercolor signed by Robert Adam 
was discovered at an antiques shop in 
Edinburgh, showing the subtle and 
delicate hues of the original design, 
which have now been restored. 

The rebuilding of the south front 
and the building of the north addi- 
tion left a small sunless courtyard 
between the two parts. In 1787, ten 
years after the initial work was 
started, Robert Adam transformed 
this central space into the famous 
oval stairway, considered one of the 
architect’s finest spaces. Its curves 
wind upwards with exquisite grace, 
and it is topped with a skylight that 
fills the center of the house with 
light. To increase the sense of the 
stairway’s soaring height, the archi- 
tect defied convention by placing an 
order of ornate Corinthian columns 
on the main floor, and a simpler 
order of slender Ionic columns on the 
floor above. The effect of this unor- 
thodox reversal of the orders must 
have had all the more impact in the 
eighteenth century, when people 
were thoroughly conversant with the 
rules of classical architecture. 

During the Victorian period, the 


third marquis of Ailsa, a noted 


yachtsman and botanist, who died in 
1938, at the age of ninety, added a 
wing to the west and made changes 
in the interior. The alterations, how- 
ever, carefully respected Adam style, 
and are, in themselves, fine examples 
of Adam Revival. In 1945, the family 
gave Culzean Castle to the National 
Trust for Scotland, which undertook 
the long and complicated process of 
restoration. The gift was made with 
the condition that General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower should, for his lifetime, 
have a suite of rooms at Culzean as a 
tribute from the people of Scotland 
for his services as, supreme com- 
mander Allied Expeditionary Forces 
in Europe in World War II. The gen- 
eral made several visits to Culzean; 
during one visit, the American presi- 
dential standard replaced the flag of 
Saint Andrew, which is traditionally 
flown from the castle. 

The so-called Adam style of archi- 
tecture and interior design is today 
often described solely in terms of its 






































opposite ABOvE: When the Kennedy family entrusted Culzean Castle into the care of the nation in 
1945, a simple but commodious flat—overlooking the Fountain Court—was dedicated to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, for him and his family to use throughout his lifetime. opposite: In Lord 
Cassillis’s Bedroom, a George III “tax” mirror is flanked by a pair of Louis XVI bronze sconces; 
a George III satinwood spinning wheel rests nearby. asove: The Orangery, also with battlements, 
is made possible by the mild climate of Scotland’s west coast, and dates from about 1840. 


cultivated and measured classicism. 
In the eighteenth century, however, 
the architect was remarkable for the 
freedom with which he used the clas- 
sical vocabulary for his own original 
imaginative purposes. The term he 
used was “movement,” which he ex- 
plained as “an agreeable and diversi- 
fied contour, that groups and con- 


This is the 
Adam of Romantic 
sensibilities. 


trasts, like a picture.” There is a 
refreshing liveliness that reaches for 
inspiration beyond Palladio to what 
Adam called the “delicacy, gaiety, 
grace and beauty” of original Roman 
decoration. The years he spent in 
Italy produced significantly more 
drawings and sketches than mea- 
sured exact renderings of classical 
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The romantic view of the tower and battlements of Culzean from the sea inspired the Alexander 
Nasmyth paintings now hanging in the picture room. Today, the dramatic landscape is still 
compelling, with the same brooding rock dimly visible across the waters of the Firth of Clyde. 


buildings. He spent much time mak- 
ing sketches of imaginary houses and 
castles—some of them wildly fanci- 
ful—and many included Roman- 
sque and Gothic elements. 

is the Robert Adam of Gothic 

tastes and Romantic sensibilities. His 
laring efforts show a classical 

just as his classical de- 
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... the great 
drum tower bravely 
facing the sea. 
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signs show an original creative ge- 
nius. Culzean Castle is a compelling 
reminder that, while Robert Adam 
was the deft interior designer of 
London drawing rooms, he was also 
the creator of castles that have the 
power to evoke the breadth and gran- 
deur of the Scottish landscape. 0 

— Christopher Phillips 
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They have so little 
time for each other. 
yet when they're 
together, time stops. 

And they turn to Cointreau. 
With its hint of orange, 
Cointreau glows— slowly 
turning opalescent on the 
rocks, brilliantly clear 
straight up. Give it as a gift, 
share it. The Slow Glow 


of Cointreau. 
IMPORTED FROM FRANCE. 
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Cointreau Liqueur. 80 Proof. Renfield 
Importers, Ltd. ©Cointreau Corp., 1977 





nt to help you 
TO mee 


We know you want your home to be everything 
you've always dreamed of. 

With this in mind we made sure our appli- 
ances would not only work well, and keep on 
working, but we felt they should do a lot more. 

Style, for instance. We design our appliances 
so they look good. Because we think style is 
important in every room of your home. 

We designed textured steel doors that help 
hide fingerprints for every kind of refrigerator we 
make. And our newest model has a special door 
up front that lets your family get at the foods they 
want most often without opening the whole 
refrigerator. 

We made many of our microwave ovens com- 
Dinable with a self-cleaning range. Because we 
thought you'd appreciate the modern space effi- 





ciency of asingle unit. 


We designed our dishwashers with features = 


like silverware and cutlery baskets in the door. 
And portable models that can be converted to 
built-ins. 

We even built a solid state touch control 
washer that is simply beautiful. And better yet, it’s 
beautifully simple. 

We invented Trash Masher® compactors, We 
think they're a convenience no contemporary 
home should be without. 

We've also developed several programs and 
services to help our customers long after the sale 
is made. 

We do all this because we believe your dream 
house deserves only the best. That's what dreams 
are made of. 


<> 
Whirlpool 


Home ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 





Baker Furniture 


| In keeping with the dignity 
) and elegance of the best of tradi- 
| tional furniture, yet totally com- 
| patible with the demands of 
| modern living, the Baker collec- 
| tion of upholstered furniture is 
| drawn from basic principles of 
classic design. 

Baker upholstered furniture 


Upholstered Collections 


is made to an exacting standard 
of quality and craftsmanship. 
Upon examination, you will find 
evidence of the same skillful hand 
cutting, fitting and sewing that 
marks distinguished tailoring. Ex- 
clusive Baker fabrics, generous 
cushions and excellent spring sus- 
pensions all combine to produce 





furniture of lasting comfort and 
beauty. 

You are invited to send $4.00 
to Baker Furniture, Dept. 971, 


10 Milling Road, Holland, Mich- 
igan 49423 for the a aOnUS 


ehibr Sent UIC 


A North American Philips Company 
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INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


The Andrew R. Dole Collection 
of Antique Islamic Rugs 
By Howard L. Katzander 


BUT FOR THE ABSENCE Of tiny cups of 
thick, sweet black coffee, it might have 
been a bazaar anywhere east of the 
Hellespont. The high-ceilinged con- 
verted barn was hung with a fortune in 
rugs. There were saddlebags and tribal 
prayer rugs, kilims and fine embossed 
woolens, silks—worth a sheik’s ran- 
som—colored with natural dyes, and 
woven by children with deft little fin- 
gers to tie the minute knots. Dark- 
eyed men in costly silk shirts and 
white linen suits roamed the rooms, 
turned the corners of a rug here and 
there, to confirm that its knots were 
the finest, and ran their hands across 
the surface of a silk, to enjoy its volup- 
tuous texture and sheen. 

It was the fourth biennial sale of 
rugs from among seven hundred col- 
lected over the first third of this cen- 
tury by the late Andrew R. Dole, an in- 
dustrialist from Oak Park, Illinois. The 
setting, at one time a farm, was the 
auction gallery of Robert C. Eldred. 
Located in East Dennis, Massachu- 
setts, on the northern shore of Cape 
Cod, the community is so remote that it 
is accessible only by road from Boston 
or a tiny airport nearby in Hyannis. 

It must be assumed that only a 
major attraction would have brought 
half a hundred of the top dealers in 
antique rugs from as far away as 
California, to the west, and Teheran, to 
the east. Major dealers, such as H. 
Beykpur Farschi, of Teheran, who is 
known to buy for the palaces of the 
shah of Iran, put up deposits of 
$20,000 each for the mere privilege of 
being permitted to bid on the more 
costly rugs. Mr. Farschi won the prize 
of the day, a 13’6” x 9’2” silk Tabriz, 
woven on a golden ground, in blue, 
terra-cotta and ecru; he paid the sensa- 
tional price of $180,000. The New 
York dealers were present in force, 
including the two women competitors 
who between them share a substantial 
part of that city’s antique rug trade: 
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aBovE: This silk Tabriz rug, 94” x 1210”, 
brought $170,000 at the auction of antique 
Islamic rugs by Robert C. Eldred, East Dennis, 
Massachusetts. BeLow: Available at Symourgh 
International, New York, for $10,000, this wool 
Heriz, 4’5” x 6'2”, depicts a Tree of Life motif. 





Barbara Sedlin of The Ghiordian Knot, 
and Doris Leslie Blau, whose Fifty- 
seventh Street gallery bears her name. 

Mrs. Sedlin carried away the one big 
bargain of the day, a 24’9” x 9/4” 
antique Beshire in fine condition, 
woven in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. She paid $6,500, 
roughly $260 a square yard, which is 


OO) 


ABOVE: In February 1977, Sotheby Parke Be 
New York, sold this Heriz silk rug, 9’ x 12’6”, 
$200,000. BELow: Details of the lives of se 
shahs are portrayed in this rare 19th-centu 
wool rug, 12’4” x 176”. It is available at th 
Doris Leslie Blau Gallery, New York, for $85,00 





not too much more than the cost of all 
designer rug woven to order. . 
What has happened to the antique! 
rug market was clearly set forth by| 
Mrs. Sedlin, who compared prices) 
reached in Part I of the Dole Collection) 
sale, held in August, 1970, with the 
prices in Part IV, held in July, 1978. 


continued on page 138 


Almaden Vineyards, San Jose 


| When you look for a fine champagne, here’s what to look for. 


Bubbles. Ordinary champagnes 
tend to have large ones. Bubbles that 
disappear quickly. Fine champagnes, 
on the other hand, always have fine, 
long-lasting bubbles. Bubbles that rise 
gently to the surface in thin threads. 

What makes a fine champagne 
fine? Above all, fine grapes. Grapes of 
exceptional character and breed—such 
as the Pinot Chardonnay and Pinot 
Blanc. 

A fine champagne should also be 
produced according to traditional 
methods. Secondary fermentation—the 
aging process that creates the bubbles 
— should take place “in the bottle” 
What is the best way to serve a fine 
champagne? Well chilled. Then poured 
into a tall, classic champagne flute. 

What should you see? A brilliant, 
light straw color. Small bubbles rising 


slowly and continuously to the surface. 

When selecting a fine champagne, 
look for one produced by an experi- 
enced, dedicated and well-established 
winery. One that refuses to compromise 
—and insists on using only the classic 
method of fermenting and aging. 

Almadeén is such a winery. And in 
all our fine champagnes, you will find 
wines of classic proportions. 

In our Blanc de Blancs, you'll find 
a cuvée dated champagne. Pale-dry, 
crisp and specially aged to develop an 
extraordinary character. 

In our Brut and Extra Dry, you'll 
enjoy fine champagnes made from a 
blend of the finest varietal grapes. Brut 
is dry and well-balanced. Extra Dry— 
just a shade sweeter. 

And then there is our new Char- 
donnay Nature (Shar-done-NAY 


Na-TOOR). A bone-dry champagne. 
Assertive. Complex. Truly a unique 
wine experience. 

No matter which you prefer— 
choose with confidence. Because only 
the finest grapes and care go into every 
bottle of Almadén champagne. And you 
will taste this tradition of quality in all 
our wines. 

To learn more about wine, send a postcard for a free 


copy of “The grapes and wines of Almaden” to 
Almaden, P. O. Box 24249 AR, San Jose, CA 95154 
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_J979 Oldsmobile 
Ninety-Eight Regency 


Its comforting to know 
~ you can lose your heart 
without losing your head. 


It’s rather easy to lose your heart to the Olds 98 Regency. 
After all, the Oldsmobile commitment to quality and luxury is reflected in 

every detail. Classic lines. An environment that surrounds you with fine appointments. 

Yes, the Olds 98 Regency was designed to appeal to your heart, to your desire 
for creature comforts. But beneath all that luxury is a fine-tuned machine with surprising 

maneuverability in city traffic and a smooth, big car ride. Its trim size is easy to park. 
And its efficient design permits room for six inside, and over 20 cubic feet of 
luggage space. Finally, compare Regency’s price to that of other cars 
of its size and luxury. Then you'll see why we call it the 
thinking man’s luxury car. Test-drive one soon. i 
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Have one built for you. 











INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


continued from page 134 


“Eight rugs in the 1970 sale brought 
prices in excess of $10,000,” she says. 
“The finest was a silk Heriz, 166” x 11’, 
which brought only $21,000. It was 
bigger, older and more beautiful than 
the $180,000 carpet in the Part IV sale. 
In the latest sale, seven carpets brought 
prices in excess of $50,000. Most of 
those big costly carpets were bought by 
foreign dealers—more and more of 
whom are coming to sales in this country 
each year. Americans tend to look aghast 
when they are told that a carpet they love 
would cost them $50,000 or more.” 

Most of the antique Oriental rug 
trade in the United States is generally 
within the range of rugs selling for 
$15,000 to $20,000; and the vast ma- 
jority of sales is in rugs costing less 
than $10,000. Anyone who buys an 
antique Oriental rug in good condi- 
tion in that price range can be sure it 
will last a lifetime and probably grow 
in value year after year, with a mini- 
mum of care. A good Oriental rug 
can be swept with a broom, and 
should be professionally cleaned 
every few years. It will give remark- 
ably good service, and even after a 
century of wear it will still probably 
outlast any rug woven in America. 

An auction is not necessarily the 
best place to buy an antique Oriental 
rug. Unless you are knowledgeable 
about such matters, you may not see 





tree is stylized in this wool Feraghan 
8'5” x 9'11”. It is available from 
in New York, for $15,000. 


that a rug has been cut down or re- 
woven. Of course, if you feel confident 
in your knowledge of antique Oriental 
rugs, then by all means attend the 
auctions. And they are fascinating as 
theater, even if you do not trust your 
judgment about buying. But some col- 
lectors who want to add the beauty 
and long life of a fine Oriental to their 
homes can do just as well with a 





ABOVE: A wool Kerman rug, 4’4” x 5'9”, displays 
a millefleur pattern; $50,000 from Doris Leslie 
Blau Gallery, New York. setow: This silk Tabriz 
prayer rug, 7’8” x 106”, features floral and 
tendril designs that surround an elongated 
medallion. Sold for $85,000 by Robert C. Eldred. 
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reputable dealer. You will find dealers 
willing to send a rug to your home, 
where you can put it on the floor to see 
how it goes with your color scheme. 
You can brood over it—perhaps witha 
tiny cup of thick sweet. coffee in 
hand—and contemplate it. This is not 


possible when you buy at auction; nt 
there you learn what you have bought 
after you have paid for it.0 th 
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Two 19th-century rugs from Fred Moheban Rug 
Company, New York. asove: A wool Heriz rug, 
4’ x 6’, priced at $11,000, exhibits traditio 

geometric patterning. BELow: In contrast, < 
wool Laver Kerman rug, 4’ x 7’, consists 
an unusual vase design. It is offered for $9,5( 











HOW TO ACQUIRE A'TASTE FOR 
AMERICA’S EXTRAORDINARY BRANDY. 


x Rare Reserve from The 

Christian Brothers, an 
extraordinary brandy for those 
special occasions. 

Enjoy it as you would any- 
thing rare—slowly. A snifter is the 
best way to discover XO's 
extraordinary quality. 

Only then will you appreciate 
the aroma of XO’s rich blend. 

Only then will you recognize 
XO’s subtle marriage of specially 
selected mature brandies. 

This extraordinary brandy 


Unnstian Brothersez 


nal 











is the creation of The Christian 
Brothers of California. 

It comes from their libraries 
of fine aging brandies, where, 
occasionally, an exceptional 
brandy will develop in the cask. 

Only two casks out of one 
hundred have this extraordinary 
quality, and it is from these rare 
casks that XO is drawn. 

XO Rare Reserve Brandy 
from The Christian Brothers. An 
extraordinary brandy that invites 
savoring. 


HOUR 





XO Rare Reserve Brandy 


From The Christian Brothers of California: 


WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, BRANDY: 80 PROOF 
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THE QUEENS AWARD FOR EXPORT ACHIEVEMENT 


We received this honour for excellence in transporting 
your antique purchases from England. 


NOW, WERE READY FOR YOU! 





Michael Davis is extremely proud to be the recipient of 
this distinguished recognition. Such an event is a 


prime indication of the way we handle your business. 


With care. We understand your needs and priorities. It 
is on this basis that we’ve designed a money saving 
antique buying tour to England. For one low cost we'll 
organize your entire trip with arrangements that 
include air and ground transportation, 5-star accom- 
modation, a buying consultant to personally guide you 
through a world of antiques and fine art, and the 

side of England you’ve always dreamed of. Whether 
you're a professional dealer, collector or adventurous 
tourist, with Michael Davis you’ve got everything 
going for you. 


Michael Davis Travel 
Great from the ground up! 


7 8 


Yes, send me information about sending me to London! 
Also forward material about other Michael Davis services. 


NAME 
ADDRESS Wo ee 
STATE Fee eI PHONE 


Commercial Dealer 0 
Private CollectorO Tourist 0 Household Removal O 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC. 

8439 MELROSE AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 TEL: (213) 655-3030 
MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) LIMITED 
111 MORTLAKE ROAD, KEW. RICHMOND, SURREY TW9 4AU. 
TEL: LONDON (01) 876-0434 - NIGHT LINE: (01) 878-3377 
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By John Loring 


THE ORNAMENTED TREE: We think at once 
of that most extravagant annual fan- 
tasy of Western decoration, the Christ- 
mas tree. However, Tree of Life or 
Sacred Tree designs, with their stylized 
branches decked with fruits, flowers 
and foliage, all attended by various 
mythic birds and beasts, are as old as 
history. Since the Chaldeans engraved 
them on stones, about 3500 B.c., im- 
ages of miraculous trees with re- 
juvenating life-sustaining powers have 
played a leading role in design. Al- 
though no visual evidence has sur- 
vived, we know from contemporary 
accounts that ornamented artificial 
trees were a feature of Elizabethan 
interior decoration, and in the East, 
symbolic tree forms are basic to 
both Islamic and Indian art. 


A Lavish Antidote to Classicism 

Since the late-seventeenth century, 
whenever a healthy antidote to the 
monotony of classicism was called for, 
the lavish painted or printed cloth 
called palampore, with its colorful tree 
motif, has been just what was needed. 
Its conventions—sinuously curving 
trunks, sawed-off boughs, crossing or 
spreading branches and luxuriant 
flower heads of mixed species—can be 
traced from Persian miniatures and 
carpet design to the cotton paintings 
of the Persianized Islamic courts. 
Hybrid as the ‘Tree of Life’ has be- 
come through Europeanization, its 
colorful forms still contain all the 
magic of these far-off civilizations. 

At Lee/Jofa there is a wealth of 
fabulous hand-blocked or screened 
English and American prints of trees 
covered with flowers, birds and pat- 
terned foliage that never existed in na- 
ture. They cavort about in impossible 
attitudes, but all are so gracefully 
drawn and appealingly colored that 
they appear completely natural. 

Lee/Jofa are past masters of large- 
and their Tree of Life 
nand-blocked linen print, with its 


scale pattern, 


. SHOWROOMS 


The Tree of Life: An Enduring Motif 





Lee/Jofa’s Tree of Life is a hand-blocked fabric, 
inhabited by flowers and birds in fantastic array. 





Rodney, an all-cotton fabric, has been reproduced 
by Scalamandré from 18th-century palampores. 





Made in Switzerland, St. Gallen is Stroheim & 
Romann’s fine tribute to the Indian chintz tree. 






















monumental ninety-nine-inch 1 
is a king of palampores. An aw 
combination of Baroque lavis 
and Oriental complexity, its 
meandering tree, with flower-i 
trunk, is inhabited by wonderful 
ored and plumed pheasants, bi 
paradise, kingfishers and wood, 
ers. The fabled fifteenth-century 
ampore painters of India would 
thrown in their brushes before 
triumph of English woodblockin, 
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Design Enriched by Two Cultur 

The European influence on pa 
pores often overwhelms their | 
Persian origins with combinatio: 
Western flora and fauna and cor 
uous elements of European — 
oiserie. In Lee/Jofa’s eclectic 
elegant Hand Blocked Print, the Or 
exotica have given way to be 
irises, lilacs, tulips, peonies anc 
cissus; and, in the grand pattet 
Lee/Jofa’s Le Conquerant palamn 
the English device of infilling 
outlines with geometric patte 
used to dazzling effect on sir 
serrated, chevroned and sf 
blooms that are as big as cabba 

The career of palampores in. 
ica flourished in the eighteenth 
tury, and few fine Colonial 
were without them. Almost a 
ported from England, they confe 
to English taste, which had so 1 
fied the originals that even those: 
ally painted in India were, 6 
middle of the eighteenth centut 
most purely European in design 

Scalamandré has reproduced 
extraordinary palampores taken 
Colonial American and English | 
ments. Some of the most beautifu 
Chateau Anglais, a large-scale tree 
Jacobean echoes; William and Mi 
rose tree-vine derived from a 
Buckingham, which adventurousl 
cludes stylized banana palms; 
Rodney, a perfect reflection of 
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TRAVEL:SUPERSONIC 
FURNITURE: STENDIG INTERNATIONAL 











There's a new word for achievement in modular seating. It's SALADIN, 
with the unique 45 degree corner component that creates an extra seat. It’s 
possible to attain incredible flexibility with one, two or more of these corners: subtle 
curves to semi-circles and almost full circles. A right arm, left arm and armless 
unit complete the series. 


SALADIN is produced by deSede of Switzerland in standard and high back - 
versions, exclusively for Stendig International. 











New York: 410 East 62 Street Chicago: 950 Merchandise Mart 
* Los Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Miami Minneapolis Royal Oak, MI San Francisco Seattle 


Soe Cnet in all major cities. erate White Pages or write to Stendig, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York 10021 (212) 838-6050 


Stendia International 














JOY°de JEAN PATOU 
THE COSTLIEST PERFUME’ IN THE WORLD 


One ounce in Baccarat crystal $235 


AIKTIAUK ELROD ASSOCIATES, ING. 


850 North Palm Canyon Drive RS eh -re @ C0 A PA 2 
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«* —- HAROLD BRODERICK, A.S.LD. 
STEPHEN CHASE 


TRACY THORNTON, A.S.I.D.. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY: FRITZ TAGGART 
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DUILID MONROE 
JEWELER denentncaieee 


CTD fede eee we 
Los Angeles, California 90028 


Telephone 213/656/6666 
527 Pine Street Seattle 98101 (206) 624-1531 
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GALLERY 


3617 E. COAST HWY. 
CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 
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ONE OF THE FINEST FORMS 
OF INVESTMENTS TODAY 
- 

THE LARGEST & FINEST 
SELECTION OF GENUINE 
ORIENTAL RUGS IN 
CALIFORNIA 
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NIKO BESINE 





“Rattan “House 


Photography: ROBB MILLER 





Sensational new furniture concepts 
designed fo turn your head 
and everyone e@lses. 


| 
| ~ Azuma International Corporation. ) 
145 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 9OO48. Phone: (213) 274-6304 & 272-2907, Telex: 181268 AZUMA tsa, af 








OF SAN CLEMENTE 


Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 
furniture and art objects 
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George II Aged Mahogany Bureau Bookcase, 
| Original Throughout, 3742” wide, 8214/2” high, 
| 21/2" deep (base); Mint Condition, England, 

1750 


New Location in Beautiful 7600 square 
toot building; just off San Diego 
Freeway, Palizada Turnoff 


510 N. El Camino Real, San 
Clemente, Ca 92672 
' [elephone (714) 492-5130 or 492-2620 


PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 











7468 Girard Ave. @ La Jolla, CA 92037 
(714) 459-1800 





Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


Audrey M. Borland’ 
NY eLeXs 


Poe ROTC e te 
San Carlos, California 94070 


415 591-5663 
PORE rae 


Distinguished Interior Design 
Showing Fine Furnishing, 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 
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CA 90210 
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designers 
SiN. modep Drive 
Beverly Riis, 
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DESIGNS 





IN San Frarncsee 
At the Icenouse 








Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 





ue QIGET 


2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 396 5922 (at the beach) 


RICHARD 
9. GORE Sia 
18™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES ip 
CARMEL BY-HE-SEA 
SB CALIFORNIA 


Magnificent vessel in 
rose quartz with deep 
undercut carving and 
intricately carved teak 


stand. Overall height 
including base 1414/2 
inches. 


P.O. BOX 4378 
MISSION AT SEVENTH 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

93921 
(408) 625-1772 * 625-1770 


Member of Art and Antique 
Dealer's League of America, Inc. 








TERPIECE 


ithe hometown looms 
| Governor 
reelueshee 


ultan — art patron 
g connoisseur — 
irvedthe ancient | 
lion of Oriental rug 
ing. This rugisa 
'b example. 


CIRCA — 1860 
re X ‘oa 





rvice Department 
expert cleaning, 





Appraisals. 


vite Decorator J. ee Minassian ne Co. 


leg THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 


Est. 1905 


lina : tion. 7 
UZ Tie TONAL Lele SOLEIMANI BROS. PROPRIETORS ~ 


Sette Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 213/383-1397 











Nature its Mother, © 
varie CBS CL 


Ceramic Tile. Formed from 
natural clay deposits, eons 
old, ceramic tile is trans- 
formed through man’s art- 


istry into the most elegant 

of modern materials. For 
floors, walls, kitchens, entry- 
ways and other interior and | 
exterior surfaces. A list of 


ceramic tile manufacturers 





whowill mail you free bro- 


chures on their newest cre- 
ations is yours by writing to: 
CERAMIC TILE INSTITUTE, 
700 North Virgil Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029 
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eS ; NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue 
* PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + GRAND RAPIDS 


x. : Atlanta » Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas » Denver + Houston - 
- Miami Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Los Angeles » San Francisco 











IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 142 


mid-eighteenth-century English taste 
for sparse-to-negligible foliage with 
notched and angular branches. 

A new and graceful palampore at 
Scalamandré is taken from a docu- 
ment made on the Coromandel coast 
of India in the late-eighteenth cen- 
tury and used as bed hangings at 
Kenmore plantation in Virginia. This 
delightful new print, called Kenmore 
Tree, and its coordinated border print, 
Tree of Life, have the open fields and 
sinuous bamboo motifs so popular in 
Colonial America, where the cool 


i. 


La 


Boussac of France calls this cotton fabric Azvade 
a name that is as exotic and lush as the design. 


grace of Western chinoiserie was used 
to temper the extravagant fantasy of 
pattern found in earlier palampores. 

The palampore is a hybrid art of 
reciprocal influences; but, whatever 
forms it takes, “it’s still just about the 
most popular thing in the world,” says 
Adriana Scalamandré Bitter. 

A great percentage of Indian Tree of 
Life patterns were worked in crewel, 
and few houses have such a vast and 
splendid selection of hand-embroi- 
dered Indian crewels as Stroheim & 
Romann. Their more than fifty pat- 
terns of these flowered trees include 
colors ranging from the traditional 

ds, greens and blues of India to more 

\temporary pastel colorways. 

»at Stroheim & Romann, there is 
lendid Jacobean Tree of Life that is 





simply named Indian. It has true In- 
dian elaboration combined with 
Dutch tulips, Chinese‘peonies and the 
scrolling English acanthus leaves, 
which have been since the seventeenth 
century a feature of palampore design. 

Acanthuses, patterned petals, un- 
dulating trunks and auxiliary floral 
sprays abound on Stroheim & Ro- 
mann’s Swiss import called St. Gallen. 
This fabric brings to mind the en- 
chantment of exotic Eastern magnifi- 
cence and splendor that true Indian 
chintz trees should suggest. 





Arbois is Manuel Canovas’s fabric tribute to the 
Tree of Life, a pattern of enduring popularity. 


Indianized palampores staged a 
spectacular comeback at the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1855, and no 
house is so closely associated with 
these Indo-French triumphs of nine- 
teenth-century design as Boussac of 
France. Casmir, Bosphore, Elmida, 
Azyade, Diba—Boussac has a seeming- 
ly endless array of these wonderfully 
rich and complex patterns. Covered 
with intricate infillings, lush green- 
eries and secondary floral spray motifs 
so popular in Napoleon III design, 
Boussac’s palampores and_ motifs 
persans are glowing in color, and 
animated by an intriguing exoticism. 

A delightful update of Napoleon III 
Tree of Life prints can be found at 
Manuel Canovas, Inc. Their Arbois 
glazed chintz is a skillfully stylized 
























tree with the cool decorative flatnes 
Gothic wall decoration. The e 
plary colorways are subtly seduct 
the drawing is sensitive and obsery, 
the scale is comfortable and the n tual 
tive pattern is thoroughly engaging. jie" 

Ornamental tree patterns a, 
course, been part of carpet design for 
centuries, and Stark Carpet has a con 
prehensive selection of tree-patterne 
rugs ranging from antique Oushaks| 
Rumanian kilims and Portug 
needlepoint carpets with enormo 
scrolling vines and branches 


A handwoven wool carpet, Citrus Border, | 
Stark, combines European and Oriental de: 


flower prolifically. Of particular 1 
at Stark is a new two-level, 100 per 
wool carpet designed by Nadia St 
Handwoven in Singapore, Citrus 
der is a handsome and powerful 
dering of the so-called Indo-Per 
Tree combination of European a 
thus leaves and Oriental fruits 
flowers. It speaks persuasively of 
enduring charm of the Tree of 
motif as old as recorded history. 
If the symbolic significance of m 
stylized devices of this art remain 
enigma, their universal appeal does 
and all India, Persia and Pakistan co 
bined have probably never dreame¢ 
as many palampores as can be fot 
today in American showrooms. 0) 





Designs featured this month in “In the Sh 
rooms” are available through interior design 
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One of the gifts of the 19th century (along with Tchaikovsky, Tolstoi, others) was the 
‘itual of the “family ier” It was in those elegant times when bringing out the “family 
silver” came to mean a profound or joyous occasion was at hand, one that 
called for something beyond the ordinary. 

A few of the more hallowed rituals that evolved over the generations are 
shown below. Next time you take out the Smirnoff Silver (it traces directly back 
0 the original formula) observe the jewel-like flash of icy-cold Silver pouring 
into your glass. Smooth, with a unique 90.4 proof. Prepare to taste history. 
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FORTHE 
UNCOMPROMISING. 
NEAT, NEARLY 

FREEZING 

- PREFERABLY INA 
19TH CENTURY GLASS. - 

; 19TH CENTURY 

FRAME-OF-MIND 

IS ESSENTIAL. 
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Height: 44’’; Width: 4514”; Depth: 7”; Height: 5514’’; Width: 6614’; Depth: 9%" q 
Width of Opening: 16’’; Height of Opening: 2334”. Width of Opening: 38’; Height of Opening: 38° 
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Height: 4514”; Width: 45”; Depth: 744"; Height: 524", Width: 66”; Depth: Oo” - 
Width of Opening: 1814"; Height of Opening: 2414’. Width of Opening: 374"; Height of Opening 


Finely Proportioned Cast Iron Mantels from Old English Homes 


These selections are from a recent large and varied shipment of these unique mantels 
individually chosen by us in the British Isles. They were selected for their handsome lines, 
their distinctive styling and their architectural grace. 


Manheim Galleries 


Established 1919 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, 504-568-1901 2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas, 214-742-2364 


320 Decorative Center, Dallas, 214-742-2364. 
(This Gallery for the Trade Only) 


The la rgest and most comprehensive collection of antique English, Continental and Oriental Furnishings, Porcelains; g 
Paintings, Silver and Jade in Dallas and New Orleans. Also Agents for Boehm Birds. 4 
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' The scene is set and the past dramatically Sy a eet 
translated into the present with 18th and 19th Century coe . 
block-printed wallpaper and fabric designs. 





Brvnsenwie ri et ee 


410 East 62nd Street « New York, N.Y. 10021 Through decorators and fine Sele ell 
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Beautiful porcelain salt and pepper shakers with hand 
painted gold bands make lovely accents to a quiet dinner 
eam Metal amead abate Ba Pre ar lay 3%4"H_ sauce pot in 
gold banded porcelain is perfect for the elegant serving of 
drawn butter or your favorite sauce. Set of four gold 
banded porcelain coasters, 4”W are just the right size for 
serving small treats and can also double as ash trays. Salt 
and pepper shakers $19 the pair, the sauce pot is $16 and 
Te cig eee Boe 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
clo Wilshire Marketing, Dept. A3D8 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send me the item(s) listed below in the quantities specified: 


#40350 Palais Salt and Pepper Shakers $19 ($1.25) 
#40397 Palais Sauce Pot $16 ($1.25) 

#40408 Palais Coasters $12.50 ($1.15) 

Postage and handling charges (in parentheses) 


Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ - == 
(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 

Or charge my 
BankAmericard/ Visa 


Master Charge | American Express 


Please give all digi CK 


el | Cr 


sunt numbers in boxes below: 


Toes 


(if charging) 


State aye) N Jo Sse 
allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may 
O February 28, 1979 





The Bettmann Archive 
































INTERNATIONAL 
PROPERTIES 


Country Living on the Grand Scale 
By June R. Gader 
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THERE CAN BE much more to country living than the 

traditional mountain lodge or weekend retreat. When 

your eyes weary of steel towers, and you have the urge to” 
see acres of greenery instead of acres of parking lots, just™ 
drive or fly to one of these exceptional environments,” 
They offer the conveniences you might ask of a city” 
dwelling—with beauty and tranquillity, too. , 


Essex, England 
If you have ever imagined yourself stepping into one of 
those glowing Constable landscapes and living happily 
ever after, step into Alston Court instead. It is indeed in 
Constable country; and, with typically British under= 
statement, it is referred to as “an especially beautiful East) 
Anglia village house.” In fact, it is a manor house in 
Nayland, Essex, set in the midst of eight acres. It offers a I 
life for a country squire—just over an hour from London: 

The oldest part of this exceptionally fine house was) 
built in 1472, with sixteenth-century additions and eigh= 
teenth- and twentieth-century alterations and restoras 
tions. Period features include superb herringbone 
brickwork, leaded stained glass windows, Jacobean pan 
eling, vaulted ceilings, wide fireplaces. All the delights of 
the historic English country house are here: a lofty hall} 
charming morning room, a large library, a playroom) 
opening out to the beautiful courtyard, a cozy study. Yet 
with its eight bedrooms, numerous bathrooms and well- 
equipped kitchen, there is every convenience. City lifé 
pales by comparison with “village life” on this gorgeous 
property. Bids over £125,000 (plus fees) are being ac 
cepted by Roy Veatch, Period Houses, 1317 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Coral Gables, Florida 
The bustle of Miami seems a world away as you wander 
the terraced lawns of this four-acre estate, or watch the 
changing colors of Biscayne Bay from the large living 
room. It has everything you might dream of for a country 
escape: a bougainvillea-fenced tennis court, a dock with 
two slips and boathouse, a rose and herb garden, a large 
heated pool; there is even an orchid house. 

The eleven-room ‘“‘Bermuda-style” house is remark 
ably spacious, yet unusually graceful. Built in a U-shape 
around a brick courtyard, it features bay windows with ™ 
front-row seats to the spectacular views; a comfortable 
paneled library; and an informal living room, with long 
mahogany bar. Handsome fireplaces abound. Staff quar- 
ters are a private suite. Two garages plus parking area for 
fifteen cars make it convenient to invite many guests to 


share all the pleasures of this estate. Offered for 
continued on page 154 
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SPANISH BOLD! 
From Tropitone. 


This beautiful design has all 
the color and drama of sunny 
Spain in its styling. And is strong 
as the proverbial bull in 
construction. Bold and direct, it 
is only one of seven groups of 
fine casual furniture that come 
in an endless array of colors. 
Send $3 for our full-color 
48-page catalog and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 
See why people say, 
“Tropitone. Probably the finest.” 


Tropitone East: P.O. Box 3197, 
Sarasota, FL. 33578 
West: 17101 Armstrong, 
Irvine, CA. 92714 





An Alternative to High Prices... 


Malley 


In homes where the criteria 
for furnishings is top quality 
and impeccably good taste, 
there is a place for furnishings 
from Mallory’s Ltd. 


Henredon, Heritage and 
Drexel are only a few of the 
fine lines from which you may 
select. 





dike Mallory’s Ltd.... Now the 
opportunity of fine furnishings 


! ie and savings combined. 


P.O. Box 1150 Jacksonville, N.C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 
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Name 

ne Y@s------ Please send me _ informa- 

Address __________. tion on how | can order fine 

Citv... furnishings at substantial savings! 
tate... | Dacca 110879 





















“The enthusiastic respon 
to the Tutankhamen 

exhibition demonstrates 
the great fascination that 
the art of ae Egypt i 


holds for us” ) fl 


Richard Keresey 
Director Antiquities Department 


“At Sotheby Parke Bernet we se 
great variety of ancient works of art, 1 
cluding Greek and Roman sculpture @ 
pottery, Egyptian bronzes and amulets é 
Persian and Syrian antiquities. Sometin 
a great rarity like the blue faience sphi 
of Amenhotep III, consigned by the Cr 
brook Academy of Art. and now in- 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, comes 
for sale, and brings a record price . 
but most of the antiquities on the markep 
were once objects of everyday life, and= 
despite their quality—are in a much loy 
price range. More than half the pieces) 
sell go for less than $600.” 


Sotheby Parke Bernet usually ho 
two major auctions a year of ancient 
The next auction is December 13th and 
14th and will be on view from Decembem 
8. It will be particularly rich in Egypt 
art and ancient and Islamic glass. If y 
would like to have an extensively ill 
trated catalogue sent you before the ai 
tion, please order by title and date of sale 
with a check enclosed for $7 to Depa 
ment AD. 


If you would like to collect antiquiti 
or have ancient works of art to sell, ple 
contact Mr. Keresey’s department. 


. .. and remember there is never a buye 
commission charged at sales in Americ 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 


Founded 1744 The leading firm of} 
art auctioneers & appraisers in the wor 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10021 212/472-3521 
in Los Angeles 213/937-5130 





SU era acer molec Nem Oeton el eters 


fee Nias need been an understatement of quality through- 


out the years. Similarly, the individuals who 
/ t ny 4 b t have chosen Soraya rugs exhibit a quiet, 

; 0 Ns 0) 8 I Lb almost underplayed, panache of judgment 
and high-style. 


So we decided not to brag now that we have 


district... or that we have more than 3,000 
pieces from which to choose...or because of 
our three-year exchange guarantee... 

or because some of the finest residences in 


uietly ete . 7,000 square feet in San Francisco's Icehouse 


the West house Soraya Orientals. 


Simply, we wish to quietly declare that 
Soraya is the most recognized “source of 
elegance in the West"’ But your own Soraya 
Oriental may be worth bragging about. 


Soraya 


Soraya Oriental Rugs 

1025 Battery At The Icehouse 
San Francisco, CA. 

(415) 788-0777 
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KUM 
KAPU 


a name capable of inspiring wonder and 
admiration in the most discriminating of 
Oriental rug enthusiasts. Hand knotted to 
incredible fineness, this legendary carpet from 
the Hereke region of Turkey is woven with 
silk and spun gold thread into a stunningly 
intricate design. 
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\s beautiful as the Kum Kapu is, it represents 
but a single example of the many rare and 
unusual Oriental rugs in the Adil Besim & 
Company collection. Therefore, we invite you to 
visit our showroom and admire the artistry of 
Kum Kapu and the many other fine selections 


from our collection. 
x R Inc 1 


Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
VIENNA-ZURICH-INNSBRUCK-PASADENA 
370 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 91101 

(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 


“Ss 


‘y Finest Collection of Oriental Rugs in America 
3 Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday thru Saturday 
e 


*We are also interested in buying your Oriental Rug.* 











The Queens Head 
Antiques 





Oak Welsh Dresser with cross banding c-1800 


250 Broadway, 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 497-1791 





exotic objects of art 
for pleasure & investment 


666 n. coast hwy. 
laguna beach, ca. 9266! 
714-494-0316 








When you put it all in perspective, a car's 
just a car. Of course, to some a Mercedes 
Benz is a little more. 

And, when it comes to a place to buy, so 
is Beverly Hills Ltd., Beverly Hills’ own 
Mercedez Benz dealership. We offer things 
no one else can. Free loan _ 
cars when the Mercedes 
you bought new with us { 
isin for repairs. A savvy ¥ 
and understanding service" \ 

department that fixes your car right 











8833 Wilshire Boulevard ¢ 





THE PLACETO BUY THE CAR. 


BEVERLY HILLS LTD 


The Mercedes Benz of Mercedes Benz dealers. 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 « 213/659-2980 


© 1978 Beverly Hills Ltd 


a 














the first time. Saving you time, money, and 
the headaches of return appointments. 

And astandard of quality and perfor- 
mance imposed upon us by the people who 
regularly shop and do business in Beverly 
Hills. The most discriminating 
consumers in the world. 

Whether the Mercedes 
you re buying is new or 
used, we're the place to buy 
it. Visit our showroom and see 
what we mean. 
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Bs csononianttyscasasonnanonvannas 


. EXC! 


ee 2065 Charle St., oe Mesa, Ca. @y 
Ee (714) 645-8060 os 


(one block west of Harbor between Hamilton & Bernard) 
Open 10-5 Tuesday-Saturday 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
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METAL ETCHED DESIGN, “BUTTERFLIES” SIGNED BY ARTIST ¢ CREDENZA #465I1CV SIZE 21 X 51 X 30 H. 


% 


AT FINE STORES AND STUDIOS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 


OR WRITE FACTORY FOR 
A DEALER WHO DISPLAYS 


meORIGHT -& ZIM Me 


fees or TNE-FURNITURE MAN 
See eontirA oT REET « VAN NUYS 
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| a ORIENTAL FINE ARTS 
ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 














King s Art Gallery | Y. C King & Sons 
529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard | 308N. Rodeo Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90048 Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone 


(213) 657-5063 phone (213) 271-9049 


SINCE 1904 
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Magnificent 19th Century Boulle Clock with 
Matching Candelabra. Clock height Approx. 37” 


ANTIQUES & ART 
\. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 (714) 494-4820 





THE ICEHOUSE © 


151 Union Street 
San Francisco 
415 421] 6300 








Sofas and Arm Chairs from 


| re, TUE 
| se ape BUSNELLI — ITALY. : 
modern fine talian fumiture | se 


} 


CIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. * SUITE547 * LOSANGELES.CA90069 *° 213/659-6764 es Tce 
E é Peek 
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~ Henredon. Bre Uiacatcccrtneleccina 


eee oe many opportunities for you to select home furnishings that suit, your particular 
Nene and interior needs. See the uncommon beauty, quality and selection by SO one of these 


. fine Henredon stores in California. 
Ca CALIFORNIA ea eT 





; ST 
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ANMO 


/ The Store of Famous Names 


Furnishing Fine Homes Since 1907 








ty ye Market at San Salvador (408) 298-5300 - 
vr View 480 N. San Antonio Rd. (415) 941-8600 Santa Ana 1514 North Main St. (714) 541-4391 





HOLIDAY 
Sit l 
| CLASSIC 


I L YEAR (TEN ISSUES) OF ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST AT A SPECIAL HOLIDAY DISCOUNT. 





| gifts are classics. They have inherent status, enduring Gift subscriptions start with the January/February 1979 issue. 
= they compliment the recipient asa person ofelegance We'll provide you with an elegant gift announcement card for 
Ste. A Rolls Royce...a small Renoir...a diamond each subscription so you may send your own personal greet- 
ce...a year’s subscription to ARCHITECTURAL __ ings. (If we receive your order later than December 5, we will 
T hand-sign and mail the cards for you.) Why not complete and 
return the attached postage-free card today? You may also 
enter or extend your own subscription at these holiday rates. 
And you may be billed after January 10, 1979, if you prefer. 


h people in your life are special. They truly appreciate 
yoy the art of stylish living. For these people, we 
mend our gift classic...a year’s subscription to 
=m ECTURAL DIGEST. 


i subscription to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST — only sics, and wish you the best of holiday seasons. 
Each additional gift subscription — only $20.00 —asav- If card is missing, send your order to 
almost 30 percent! ss ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80322. 


We look forward to joining your annual shopping list of clas- 





com 


ecklace and gold key courtesy of Tiffany & Co, 




















UNION-NATIONAL 


Since 1901 


tine bedroom. cining room and occasional furniture 





Overall dimensions: 59%” (151.1cm) long, 
25%” (64.8cm) wide, 29%” (75.6cm) high. 


From our distinctive collection 
of occasional furniture 


Send $2.00 to Department A for brochure, ''Furniture for Gracious Living" 


UNION-NATIONAL, INC. © JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 14701 


China Seas 


‘The Image of 
Good Design 


Fabrics * Wallcoverings * Designs 


SHOWROOM 


EAST 72NDSTREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 * 212/879-3100 


© CHINA SEAS INCORPORATED 
EAST 76TH STREET * NYC 10021 * 212 






535-3030 


Puerto Vallarta, Mexico 



















INTERNATIONAL PROPERTIES 
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$2,000,000 by Sotheby Parke Bernet International Reali 
Corporation, 980 Madison Avenue, New York 10021. 


Country living at Casa Celeste is simply Sybaritic. Nestle 
against sloping hillsides guarded by banana palms an 
other lush tropicals, and facing outward to a seclude 
white beach, this classic Colonial hacienda is designed 
several levels, to afford incredible views from every roon 
Covered walkways accessible from the flowing living an 
entertainment areas curve around a traditional pati 
Expansive arches let the sea breezes circulate freely. 

Handpainted Puebla tiles add colorful individuality 
the modern kitchen and numerous baths. A game roo 
and a well-equipped bar/cabana are adjacent to # 
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Moran Meadows, an estate on Long Island, is its own private wor 




















mosaic-tiled pool. Two master suites, each with fireplac 
and private patio, are on an upper level well separate 
from guest rooms and living areas. It may be rented fc 
$250 per day or purchased for $645,000. Price include 
furniture, appliances and a Jeep. Tamisie Honey Realty 
P.O. Box 6683, Stanford, California 94305. 


Southampton, New York 
Consider this. The forty-foot indoor pool has adjacen 
sauna, bath, bar, fireplace and theater. Two elevator 
serve the second floor, with its three-room apartmeni 
master suite with two bathrooms, second living roon 
with fireplace. Downstairs, the living room is longer that 
many hotel lobbies. Bedroom suites have their OWE 
kitchenettes; the dining room is designed for banquets 
No, this is not a castle, but it is very nearly as imposin| 

Moran Meadows is a twenty-two-room showplace, of 
six acres of exceptionally fine Long Island propert 
Classic cement balustrades set the rambling house and ii 
fountain and courtyard off from the flow of lawns 
gardens that surround it. There is a castlelike appearan¢ 
to the house, with its towers and “witch's hat” spires; bt 
the warm brick facade and white cottage shutters makei 
friendly. This is a house that beckons even while 1 
impresses. Long Island may be close to Manhattan, bu 
Moran Meadows is a world of its own. Available fot 
$1,200,000 from James Retz, Previews Inc., 5670 Wilshirt 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 0 
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FIRST EDITIONS 


wallcoverings and fabrics, inc. 
979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 10022/[2 12) 355-1150 
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Atlanta: Hugh Cochran Associates * Boston: G. & F. Davison : Chicaga: Rozmallin mS BE ae 

Cleveland: Michael J. Konner,.Inc. : Denver: Robert Hooker Showroom * Houston: David Sutherland, Ine. 

Los Angeles: J. Robert Scott Associates * Miami: Hugh Cochran Associates * Minneapolis: Gene Taal] -}/a Lg one 
Philadelphia: J. W. Showroom, Inc. » San Francisco: Lawrence/Green * Washington, D.C.: J. W. Showroom, Ine, 
London: T&T Designs : Montreal: Concinnity * Paris: Nobilis IE ahs RR Va 








1 CT5003 2112” x 56” Re 
CTS5003L 2172" x 66 if 
CT5003W 27 é 


>T5002 28” x 28 


CT5002L 34” x 34” 


CT5002S 24” x 28” 





Leaded and Fully Beveled (" bevel on '4” glass) 
glass panel inserts for doors, windows, tables and 
| architectural accents 

Create the effects you desire! You can specify 

leaded and fully beveled glass, and be sure that it 

will be available when you need it, because the 
inserts are in inventory for immediate delivery 








a new idea 
in an old art... 
open stock 





SO-5 10%” x 20%" 





Door, Sidelite and Window Panels are 
Coordinated. 

These charming, unique, Custom- 
designed, hand-crafted units are amazingly 
affordable. Priced at retail from, as low as, $125.00. 
Many other available designs not pictured. New 
designs are added continually. 





Sidelite Door: Matching 

n Phot DR1001 21 x 66 Sidelite: 

DS2001A 12° x 72 DR1001W 27" x 66 DS2001 12” x 72" 
DR1003 DR1004 212" x 6612" 
DR1003W 6E DR1004W 271" x 6612" 
Matching FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE, CALL OR WRITE Matching 


Sidelite: DS2003 


Sidelite: DS2004 12” x 72" 


YOUR CLOSEST DISTRIBUTOR, or... 











BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIE: 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
900 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 m@ (213) 657-1462 


TURAL EMPHASIS, San Francisco, CA, (415) 495-7622 ™@ BIG M STAINED GLASS, Seattle, WA, (206) 725-8555 ™ BRASS & GLASS DESIGN, Den) 
® CLINE GLASS CO., Portland, OR, (503) 233-5946 ™ CREATIVE STAINED GLASS, Richmond, VA, (804) 353-1837 ™@ ELECTRIC GLASS, Hamp 

™ GLASS & WOODHAVEN, Tucson, AZ, (602) 881-4363 ™ GREAT THINGS, Houston, TX, (713) 522-7996 ™@ STAINED GLASS SUPPLY ,€ 

™ STEUBEN BEVELED GLASS, Las Vegas, NV, (702) 873-5827 ™ SPECIALTY IMPORTS, Santurce, PR, (809) 722-3245 @ Ss) 

(312) 848-8620 @ UNITED WHOLESALE & DISTRIBUTION, New Orleans, LA (504) 488-1229. 


I Distributor Territories Available 








A Timeless Work of Art in Bronze and Pewter 


by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 








LI CABINET 


CHAN 


16x49x32H 


Cre GALLERIES, LTD. 


We 


Philip La\ 





2-2090 


46 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 e (212) PL 








cee DESIGNED 
FOR READING 


~ Interior and Exterior Faces of History 
__ By Robert Bartlett Haas 





The English Country House and Its Furnishings, by 
Michael Wilson; nearly 100 black and white illustrations. Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Company, New York, 1977/1978. 

A FINE, SIMPLE AND WELL-HONED SURVEY Of the architecture 
and furnishing styles of English houses, presented in 
chronological sequence, from the Medieval manor to the 
Victorian “extravagance.” Michael Wilson, now on the 
staff of the Victoria and Albert Museum, has, through the 
process of popular lecturing, polished his chapters until 
they carry forward a well-balanced history of design and 
style in England for nearly a thousand years. 

The illustrations are not in color, but this in no way 
detracts from the value of the book, for the illustrations 
chosen are so judiciously related to the text that they 
reinforce Wilson’s major points absolutely. In this day of 
the lavishly color-illustrated coffee table book, it is 
refreshing to see that a fine book may still appear—and 
tell its story fully—without these latter-day appeals. 

The well-chosen series of floor plans, pointing out 
shifts in living styles for each successive period, is a case 
in point. Where the floor plans are placed close to 
exterior photographs of the buildings—as in the instance 
of Inigo Jones’s Queen's House, Greenwich—Wilson spares 
himself, and his readers, a thousand words. 

Many strands come together to make the text of this 
book a rich one. Wilson’s grasp of the cultural history 
that underlies his subject is excellent. He traces, for 
example, the increasing separation of family and ser- 
vants, in the Medieval and Tudor periods, a separation 
that finally gave rise to such architectural devices as the 
parlor, the private sitting room, family dining room and 
separate family bedrooms. Italian, French, Dutch, Span- 
ish and Flemish influences on seventeenth-century En- 
gland are made clear. The myth of Wren as “country 
house architect’ is exploded in favor of Roger Pratt, 
whose influence was felt “right into the eighteenth 
century,” and who, therefore, really created the prototype 
of the eighteenth-century Georgian classical house. 

A final chapter on the English garden, as a setting for 
the English house, follows the stylistic story of architec- 
ture and furniture, and acts as a refreshing summary. A 
worthwhile addition to the designer’s library. 


Furniture at Temple Newsam House and Lotherton 

Hall, by Christopher Gilbert; 500 pages and 700 illustrations in 

Volumes | and Il. Published by Percy Lund, Humphries & 
td., Bradford, England, 1978. 

indsome prepublication brochure announces the 

x, which catalogues many excellent Tudor and 

including an important holding of regional 

eighteenth-century English furniture— 


_destroyed—and nineteenth-century masterpieces. 








































much of which was commissioned for great houses noy 


This publishing venture is jointly sponsored by the 
British National Art-Collections Fund and the Leeds / 
Collections Fund. The two lavishly illustrated volumes 
prepublication price, $75.00—are the first complete cata: 
logue of a public collection of English furniture since 
Macquoid’s 1928 volume on the Lady Lever Art Gallery 

The two celebrated country house museums, estab- 
lished by the Leeds City Council, will have their complete 
collections recorded here—“including musical instru- 
ments, clocks, ormolu work and chimney furniture’ —68¢ 
items in all. Although the English content of the collec: 
tions is dominant, the catalogues will contain a notable 


THE MYTH OF VWRENB 
“COUNTRY HOUSE ARGHITEGiS 
I5 EXPLODED BY THIS 3@eie 


range of other work as well—French, Dutch, Italian 
German, Oriental, and Spanish Colonial. Profits from t 

sales of the volumes will accrue to the two art charities 
sponsoring the work. A sample page, included in the 
brochure, shows the catalogues to be meticulously re: 
searched, as well as visually appealing. 








The Grand Tour: Homes of Kings and Shrines of Power 
by Flavio Conti (translated by Patrick Creagh); richly illustrates 
in color and black and white. HB] Press, Boston, 1977. 

Two volumes from a lavishly illustrated twelve-volume 
series presenting a “panorama of photographic art, ad 
venture and history.” Altogether, the series represent 
100 of the world’s most important architectural achieve: 
ments. Texts are informative but brief; the photograph 
are striking and well chosen, in color and with attentio. 
to both exterior and interior details. | 

The first volume, Homes of Kings, ranges from Versaille 
to the Palace of Knossos; from the Kremlin to the Towe 
of London—expressions of the impulse of monarchs t 
build enduring monuments. The danger of this editoria 
approach lies in its “once-over-lightly” quality. Tht 
photographs are from varied sources, so that the volume 
lack the visual unity of a work illustrated by a singl 
camera artist. One feels that the integrity of authors ane 
artists has been displaced by the blander decisions of ; 
well-ordered editorial committee. 

The second volume, Shrines of Power, records “th 
power of individuals, governments, cultures and ideals 
both religious and national,” through eight monument 
whose original “power” has been more or less lost 
whereas, because they still appeal to the imagination 0} 
man, they seem to have triumphed somehow over time 
The range sweeps from the Alhambra to the Imperia 
Palace in Tokyo, and from the Vatican to Heidelber 


continued on page 16 
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Handoriats, Ire: 
D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 1OO22 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CA: 90069 
IONE. 39th ST, MIAMI, FLA. 33137 

1200 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 

ATLANTA / BOSTON / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DENVER / HOUSTON / MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY, MICH. / WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LONDON / PARIS / BRUSSELS / ROME / HAWAII / PUERTO RICO / CANADA 






ALL DESIGNS AVAILABLE IN WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS, STOCK AND CUSTOM. 
Shown::Fabrics - “Dynasty”, “Dynasty Trellis’. Wallcovering -“Dynasty”’ 
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Antique 
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\ Entate Iewels | 


Cee, 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 
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“Lenore & Child” 
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Original Lithograph on Porcelain 


‘Fine art lithography by America’s great master. 
‘The loving touch of Edna Hibel in.anew medium. 


For the art gallery in your area, write JAR Publishers, Box 9967, 


iiaae Beach, FL 33404; Dept. R 





- inevitable. Pictures, texts and captions are well related. 


| appeared in the last decade. Nevertheless, this little book, 











DESIGNED FOR READING 


continued from page 158 






















Castle. The reader may lose the thread that holds this 
variety together, but given the scheme of the series, this is 


Furniture, by Renate Dolz; illustrated with photographs and 
352 drawings. Popular Library, New York, 1977. 
Paperbacks tend to go in and out of print so swiftl 
nowadays that often, by the time you find a good one it is 
no longer available; currently in print is this excellent 
volume translated from the German (Moébel Stilkunde). It 
presents in compact text and with fine clear drawings, the 
story of furniture, our “little architecture,” from ancient 
Egypt to Art Nouveau, and treats us as well to a review of 
the furniture of the Near East, China and Japan. 
This is a small book, convenient for ready reference. ® 


THE STORY OF FURNIGIIS 
FROM ANCIENT EGaise 
TO ART NOUVEAGS 








The drawings present the essential details of form and 
construction for each furniture type, as well as the telling 
motifs for each period. Brief recaps at the end of each 
section summarize the characteristics discussed in the 
text. The glossary of architectural and design terms (fro 
Acanthus to Zwinger) is immediately useful. The bibliogra- 
phy, unfortunately, lists no book on the subject more 
recent than 1966, although some exemplary books have 


which purports to be “a complete guide to understanding 
and identifying antique furniture,” comes close to it 
claim; its scope is inclusive, and its approach scholarly. 


Main Street/The Face of Urban America, by Carole ® 
Rifkind; illustrated in black and white. Harper & Row, 1977. % 
Another important volume of documentary photo-§ 
graphs illustrating the factors that shaped urban Amer= 
ica, and their manifestation in building styles. It brings 
the same sense of reality to the subject that William” 
Seales brought to the study of nineteenth-century Amer- ~ 
ican interiors, in his book entitled Tasteful Interlude. 
The larger theme of the book is the impact of nine- 
teenth-century factors such as the expanding frontier, the 
development of transportation, and industrialization in| 
the appearance of landscape itself. What the author | 
describes as “the impact of built forms and the patterns — 
of growth and change” has been the natural subject for 
photographs ever since the mid-nineteenth century. 
The division of the book into four parts is excellent: 
Origins, Structure, Experience and Change. The section © 
on Change, for example, is further divided into examples 
of ghost towns, growth towns, renewals and preserva- 
tions. The whole book shows a well-thought-out plan of 
presentation and a considered philosophy of urban dy- 
namics. Maps and relevant photographic images and a | 
fine bibliography make this volume noteworthy. 0 7 ) 
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Be the first person on earth to see 
the sun come up. 


In Fiji, there’s a place where imavcread-anoumanairAnclatclt Ipc soe seis a 5.2... 
you can begin your day right along _intothe First Person Unforgettable. P.O. Box 9000, Van Nuys, CA 91409 
with Mother Nature. You could run away for 12 days re oe ginny daysin the South Pacific. 

Here, away from the hustle and on our Fiji/Tahiti Escape Tour for Please send information on your 0 Escorted 
bustle of home, lie the legendary — only $995* OC Independent Tours. AD1278 
islands of the South Pacific. Our spacious DC-10s leave 

Fiji. Tahiti. Bora Bora. Moorea. Los Angeles nightly for the Islands 
Rarotonga. Romantic, unspoiled of the South Pacific and on to Address = —=——= 
places where time is your friend. | New Zealand and Australia. Ask City State Zip 
Places to roam, revel or relax to your travel agent. Or write to us. 
your heart’s content. 


| Your travel agent can help you 1 é dif neW ZEdalanDp 





My Travel Agent is 
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-take the South Pacific you've *GIT airfare, per person double occupancy 
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| California Jewelsmiths 
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Manufacturing Jewelers and Designers 


250 South Beverly Drive Telephone: (213) 275-5364 
Beverly Hills, (213) 878-5364 
California 90212 In Beverly Hills Since 1949 















For tax-exempt 
municipal bonds, call the 


municipal bond specialist... 
Security Pacific Bank 


at (800) 252-0485: 





SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


Bond specialists for the individual. 


JER FDIC *In California only 
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993 East Colorado Boulevard, 
Pasadena, California 
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From the Heritage® Dynasty Collection of Dining Room and Occasional Furniture. 


Dining Room Collection 
that Sets the Season Right. 


} Contemporary, European, Oriental, French 
Country—you name it, and you'll 
find a collection that gets both 

the mood and the season right... 
from Drexel Heritage. In the choicest 
woods. They build up to a great 
finish too. Naturally, you'll find 
Drexel Heritage at only the better 
stores. For the largest selection in 
the West, visit one of these 

fine stores today. 


©Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., 1978 


ARIZONA 


Mehagian’s Furniture Galleries 
Phoenix, Scottsdale 


COLORADO 


Davis & Shaw-Denver 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OREGON 


J. H. Biggar Paul Schatz 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana, Drexel Heritage 
Woodland Hills(Opens Dec.’78) Tualatin 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA UTAH 


Stone Pierce-Berkeley Dinwoodey’-Salt Lake City 















One of the West’s most complete showrooms of fine 
Persian, Pakistani, Indian and Chinese rugs at 
discount prices. 
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a 510 No. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 
a ™ 
Amaretto Lazzaroni-1851 Er Cerr hn 


¢ Because its unique : 
smoothness, distinctive flavor 7 
and aroma are what Amaretto 
should be. 


¢ Because we are the only ones 
making Amaretto Liqueur 
characterized by an infusion 
of our ‘Amaretti di Saronno 
Lazzaroni’ cookie, made 
exclusively by us since the 
early 1700's. 


¢ Because we were making 
Amaretto Liqueur nearly a 
century before the most 
competitive brands. 
¢ Because ‘Amaretto Lazzaroni- 
1851 is solely produced and 
bottled in Saronno, Italy. 
¢ Because most people don’t 
mind paying a little more for 
tatom olen e 
After You Try , 
Amaretto Lazzaroni-1851™ 
~~. You'll Know Why... 
Imported by: TRANSCONTINENTAL TRADE CORPORATION, | 
RR Ss Anaheim, CA i 
=. Amaretto Lazzaroni-1851: 48 Proof Liqueur. © 1978. 17th and 18th Century French: qn Engliss 
annals 912.N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-9084 
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& K.W. Johnson Ltd. of 


A ntiques 



























LALIQUE... 






A tradition in elegance. 
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Dillingham & Brown Limited; 


3485 Sacramento Street San Francisco, CA 94118° (415) 563-1976 
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Collection of four 18th century 
children’s chairs 


elm with rush set, circa 1780 
yew tree Windsor, circa 1780 
mahogany Sheraton, circa 179) 
oak and elm ladderback, cirea 
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ELEGANCE IN BILLIARD TABLES 
Complete Line of Antique Style Pool-Snooker-Carom Tables 








GLOBAL BILLIARD MFG. INC. 


13875 Artesia Blvd., Cerritos, Calif. 90701 
(213) 926-0585 


In 1926, Rudolph Schindler, artist/architect/engineer, said of California architecture, 

“The distinction between indoors and outdoors will disappear.” Correct. Schindler, an 
architectural moralist, was mad for sunlight, fresh air and hygiene. His unique interlock- 

ing of rectangular shapes became a trade-mark. While he sometimes sacrificed 

aesthetics for utility, his structures often achieve sublime effects. 

S] Mi PLY Here, his Falk apartments in Silver Lake, designed in 1942. Simply 

spectacular. Af Bob Crane & Associates, our Los Feliz office lets 


us market Schindler design as well as 

SPEC TAC U L AR that of many other renowned architects 

in Our area. We’re knowledgeable 

about the lore and detail that sells such properties. 

Ss H : N DLER Please be in touch when you sell. We promise top 
dollar for your offering, great or small. 











Bob Crane &@ Associates, Realtor’ 


From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 


Sunset West/7656 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90046 + (213) 874-3311 
Los Feliz/Silver Lake/4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califomia - (213) 665-1121 
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co & 
Is sumple enough; 
buying the 
Beatie 
OA Eire ethers and listening. Now after three generations of learning we invite you to visit 
showrooms and share with us the knowledge of the rug buying art. | 





Oriental Rug Exchange 


Courtesy to the trade and to quantity buyers. 
We purchase exceptional rugs and offer expert 
cleaning, restoration and appraisal. Direct 
importers. One of the largest in the West. 


339 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone (213) 657-1633 


Pacific Design Center 

First Floor /Suite 165 

8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
Telephone (213) 652-9918 
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Please leave these 


S accel L 
your hola. 


Please reserve 1 year (10 issues) of Architectural Digest for me at 
$27.95 


Name 

(please print) 
Address 
Biryani eo iio. ot 2 Zip 
C1 New subscription CJ Extension of current subscription 
C1 Payment enclosed O Bill me 


(Please allow 8-10 weeks from receipt of order for delivery of first issue.) 


Cfter good in U.S. only. 


4180 
V | Og? J) hh 
7 ace 
your WU. 
Please reserve 1 year (10 issues) of Architectural Digest for me at 
$27.95 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
De tot ae ee Oe nie. Zip 
C1 New subscription OC Extension of current subscription 
CZ Payment enclosed 0 Bill me 
(Please allow 8-10 weeks from receipt of order for delivery of first issue.) 
Offer good in U.S. only 
4180 


S accel L 


your ilale. 


Please reserve 1 year (10 issues) of Architectural Digest for me at 
$27.95 


Name 

(please print) 
Address 
Ree to state. - Zip 
CZ New subscription OC) Extension of current subscription 
(J Payment enclosed OC Bill me 


(Please allow 8-10 weeks from receipt of order for delivery of first issue. ) 
Otfer good in U.S. only 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 





Postage will be paid by 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 2418 
Boulder, Colorado 80321 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O, Box 2418 
Boulder, Colorado 80321 











Architectural Digest 
Back Issues 


Back issues available today are listed 
_ below. The supply of each is limited, 
and dwindling steadily. Orders will 
be filled on a first-come, first-served 
| basis. Each back issue is $4.50, plus 
50¢ postage and handling. (Sales tax 
not applicable. ) 





To order, indicate your selection here 
and complete the order form on the 
reverse side of this page. 











Collectors’ Albums 


_ Preserve your copies of 

_ Architectural Digest in these 

_ luxurious coffee-brown, 
gold-stamped leather-like 
binders. Now available in both 
current size and the larger format 
used before Jan./Feb. 1976. Please 
add $1.00 per binder for postage 
and handling. 











Quant. Price Subtotal 


00012 «$8.65 (1.00) 
(former size) 


00013 ___ $7.95 (1.00) 
(current size) 


Binders Subtotal: $ 


(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 





Quantity 


—__ 07009 SUMMER 1970 

Sonny and Cher’s Bel-Air Home; 16th- 
Century Moorish castle in Tangier; Henry 
Moore Interview 


——_ 07102 JAN/FEB 1971 

A Manhattan Apartment by Michael 
Greer; French Country Castle in Newport 
Beach; New Jersey Residence by Designer 
Joseph Braswell. 


_ 07106 MAY/JUN 1971 

Miami Beach Penthouse; Texas Residence 

ey designer John Astin Perkins; Le Bristol 
otel in Paris; Carmel Hideaway; Swim- 

ming Pools. 


=~. 07112 “NOV/DEC 1971 

Villa Near Rome; The Story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore’s Old Cottage Re- 
styled; Table Fashions. 


07202 JAN/FEB 1972 

Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic of 
Tony Duquette; Comfort for the Courtly 
18th-Century French Manor. 


—_____ 07312 + NOV/DEC 1973 

The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napoleonic 
Porcelain. 


—— 07702 _JAN/FEB 1977 

The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa near the Bois de 
Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits 
Giorgio de Chirico. 


—__ 07703 MARCH 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; 
Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in New 
York; A Historic Palace in India; Allerton 
Gardens in Hawaii. 


____ 07704 _ APRIL 1977 

Family Living in Fort Worth; Architectural 
Digest Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; The 
late Alexander Calder’s Studio in France; 
A Southampton House Styled for Com- 
fort; Modernizing a 1920s House in Bev- 
erly Hills. 


—___ 07706 MAY/JUN 1977 

Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; Art 
Collector John Butler’s New York Apart- 
ment; Villa in Marrakech; The Paris 
Apartment of Erte; Palm Springs Vacation 
Retreat. 


____ 07708 JULY/AUG 1977 

Marisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills Home; 
The Very Private Shipman Plantation in 
Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside Lake 
Geneva; Thinking in the Manhattan 
Manner. 


—___ 07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 

The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly Hills; 
Biltmore House of North Carolina; Mexi- 
can Terraza; An Image of Art Deco; En- 
chanted Ibiza. 


____ 07710 OCTOBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; 
The Gertrude Mellon Residence in 
Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in 
Olympic Tower, New York. 


___ 07711 NOVEMBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits Lina Wert- 
muller; Art Historian and Lecturer Robert 
Allen’s New York Apartment; The Comte 
de Sade’s 12th-Century Chateau; Villa 
Amanda of Rheal Boulaneet 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READER SERVICE 


—____ 07712 + DECEMBER 1977 

The Very Private Home of Michael Taylor 
in San Francisco; Architectural Digest 
Visits the Empress of Iran; Sutton Place 
Townhouse; Architect Aurelio Martinez 
Flores’s Home in Sao Paulo. 


07802 JAN/FEB 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits George Cukor; 
Lee Radziwill’s iesigns for Her Beach 
House in Southampton; Christina Onas- 
sis’ Chalet in St. Moritz. 


—___ 07803 MARCH 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and Mrs. 
Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Residence; 
Baroque Fantasy in an Old Silent Screen 
Studio; Pandora Astor’s London Apart- 
ment; designer Harry Hinson in East 
Hampton. 


____ 07804 APRIL 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits Fashion De- 
signer Zandra Rhodes; Glen House; a 
Baronial Home near Edinburgh; A 
Dramatic Island Home on the Costa 
Smeralda; The Collectors: FE Patrick Burns 
in Hancock Park. 


_____ 07805 MAY 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra 
Streisand in Manhattan; Country Life in a 
London Townhouse by T.S. Parr; A 
House of Fantasy for Actress Yvette 
Mimieux. 


____ 07806 JUNE1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Hubert de 
Givenchy in Paris; Traditional Charm in 
Beverl ills; The Treasures of Liechten- 
stein Castle; Paul Rudolph’s architecture 
for a Private Residence on Long Island; 
The Saga of an Irish Country House. 


_____ 07808 JULY/AUG 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Roy Lichten- 
stein; la Maison de Saussure in Geneva; 
Art Deco Adaptation in New York; The 
Ventana Inn at Big Sur. 





_____ 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Andy Wil- 
liams; Washington: Mrs. David Bruce; A 
Small Villa near Saint-Cloud; Historic 
Houses; England's Stratfield Saye. 


___ 07810 OCTOBER 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Joseph Alsop; 
The Enchantment of Acapulco; Chateau 
de Hautefort in Perigord; designer Vale- 
rian Rybar in Portugal. 


____ 07811 NOVEMBER 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: Robert In- 
diana; A retrospective of Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann; Petworth House in Sussex; 
Architecture: William Turnbull, Jr. 


Other Issues Available 
____ July/August 1976 07608 
_____ Fall 1967 06712 


$ «Subtotal (back issues-no tax) 

$_~~——s« Subtotal (binders—Calif. 
residents add 6% tax. 

$ —_—sW Subtotal (back issues and 
binders) 


To order, indicate your selection, enter 
subtotal (back issues and binders) and 

complete the order form on the reverse 
side of this page. 


———— —_— 
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A. A Table Top Tradition This famous design it 
hand-decorated on a beautiful 10” octagoy) \is\ 
ceramic bowl from Italy. A lasting objet d’art to: «i 
handed down from year to year. piel 
#40411 Octagonal Bowl $50 (2.00) iid 

\ bd 


B. A Beautiful Box For Personal Treasures This st} i 
ning hand-decorated ceramic box is imported fr i 
Italy and is the perfect hideaway for all your pri 
less baubles. aw x 3"D. 

#40395 Handpainted Box $20 (1.25) 


C. A Triumph Of The Crystal-Makers Art! From } 
famous collection of Val St. Lambert comes $} \j\j, 
pele lead crystal decanter. Each is har) 
crafted and numbered by the artisan. The Porpjhi0 
Decanter stands 111/2"H ready for your most ¢€ ‘iii 
gant brandy. eno 
#40405 Poniat Decanter $180 (3.00) f jund 
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. Definitely Not Run-Of-The Mill! Our beauti)) ii; 
solid brass fee mill is imported from Italy éfy);:, 
combines shiny good looks with precision WG)... 

manship. The pepper mill stands 334"H and 5 

holes in top for pouring in peppercorns. 


#40398 Brass Pepper Mill $12.50 (1.10) 


. A Fabulous Funnel Decant your wines beautif 
with this authentic reproduction of an anti’ 
Wine Funnel. Gilt-lined silverplate, and tarm)!*w 
treated for easy care. Complete with strainer t0>*\\ 
move bits of cork and sediment from your fave? 
wines. Boxed. ‘ie 
#40406 Wine Funnel $20 (1.25) 


. The Velvet Touch! Beautiful place mats to add 
right touch of elegance to any place setting. | | 
stripe, washable velvet polycotton place mats jt 
reverse to a white linen sok 12"x 19." Set of fory*s" 
#40401 Green Velvet Place mats $25 (1.35) 
#40402 Burgundy Velvet Place mats $25 (1.35) 
#40403 Blue Velvet Place mats $25 (1.35) 


. A Ceramic Menagerie! These ceramic napkinf 
will delight any animal lover. The set of fout, | 
napkin nae feature the heads of an elephant, fy, 
horse and lion. r 
#40400 Animal Napkin Rings $15 (1.35) 


. Hand-Carved Miniature Jockey Cap This coy 
tor’s miniature is carved from Cypress wood @F_ 
the cap worn by Todd Sloan (immortalize? 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy”). The cap is 3%4"L 
the crown comes off for storing your fav 
collectibles. 

#40407 Jockey Cap Box $37.50 (1.10) 





4 With Your Old Board Game? If you are, we 
idiscovered the ancient hunt game of Fox and 
ie just for you. Earliest references date from 
I Iecland The solid brass pieces consist of one 

eese. Instructions for two players are J. 

Sea. The board measures 10144” square and is 
fitted oak. 
0 Fox And Geese Game $85 (2.25) 


perweight You Can Count On! A beautiful and 
bus piece of onyx holds a solid brass abacus 
re eally works. The paperweight is 34/2” x 244” 
makes an ideal addition to any desk. 
p9 Abacus Paperweight $12.50 (1.35) 


in Oriental Art These beautiful playing cards 
traditional Japanese “Ukiyo-E” designs ex- 
te enough for group framing. Laminated for 
y hands. Each deck in its own case. Red or blue 


PIs. 
| #40298 Red Playing Cards $13.50 (incl.) 
#40284 Blue Playing Cards $13.50 (incl.) 









| 
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K. Bask In The Fragrance Of Rigaud The 
famous Rigaud scent is yours in this 
41/2"H glass candle holder with a shiny 
metal cap. A fragrant delight worthy of 
the most discriminating home. 

#40399 Rigaud Candle $22 (1.35) 
















order items on this page, the previous pages, and the Reader Service page please complete all product ordering information 
\cluding subtotals and grand total, and indicate your name and address in the space provided. Then tear out the entire page, 
Nclose with your check in an envelope and mail to: 


Jept. ARNS Wilshire Marketing Corporation, 8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 


ke cannot accept orders for Christmas delivery after December 8, 1978. 
Diration date 


 COESRSS See et | 


(Galifornia residents 
add 6% sales tax) Subtotal $ —_ 





















or charge my: 
Bank Americard/Visa 
‘Master Charge 

erican Express 


5 Digit 
Product # 
















(if charging) 








TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 
800-421-4448 
FROM 7 A.M. TO 5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. 
IN CALIFORNIA CALL 800-252-2071. 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY. 
(MINIMUM $15.00) 






(back issues and binders 
from reverse side of this page) Subtotal (= eee 


GRAND TOTAL (payment enclosed) $ ———___ 


. Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may be shipped separately. Offer goodin U.S.A. only. 
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Please attach your Architectural Digest label here, or copy your riame and address 


new address. 


label. 





_| New Subscription 
(] Renewal 
|} Payment Enclosed 











Bill me later 


r 


Name_ = 
Address 
City — a 


as it appears on your label in the space below. 


Change of address 


All our services to subscribers are faster when you include that subscription label. 
MOVING? Please give us 8 weeks notice. Attach your label when you send;us the 


QUESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can give faster results when you include your 


UNLISTING SERVICE. If you want your name left off our mail advertiser's list, just 
check the box below, send us the coupon and your label. 


the last issue in your current subscription in the top right corner. (Example MAR 78 
means March of 1978 is the last issue you'll get.) For uninterrupted service, include 
your label with this coupon. Check the boxes below that apply. 


WANT TO SUBSCRIBE? Check the boxes below and fill in the coupon. For GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, please use a separate sheet, and give us your instructions. (Out- 
side U.S. and possessions, add $7 per subscription.) 


Please send a year’s (10 issues) subscription to Architectural Digest at $27.95. 


_] Do not give my name to mail advertisers who rent the 


Architectural Digest subscribers list. 


es SUACE 
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Apt. No. 


Zip 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST PO. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 





A timeless symbol of recognition. A rare gift. 


For the most important one in your life. 
A personal work of art. Price $70,000. 


BRIEFLY... 
A magnificent lifesize oil portrait on 
canvas is chosen from a collection of 
12 finished paintings. This is the 
TWELVE PAINTER PORTRAIT Con- 
cept...a totally new idea in portrai- 
ture and a priceless gift for the most 
important person in your life. 

Portraits are painted by twelve 
competing fine artists, each, bring 
their unique talent and style to the 
finished work. The final selection is 
made by the subject, thus elimina- 
ting the possibility of having anything 
but a completely satisfying work of 
art 

Our select stable of artists in New 
York City will use as many live sittings 
as the subject has time to give. Addi- 
tionally, generous quantities of mo- 
tion and still photographic studies 
will be used as reference material. 

Once the final canvas is chosen, a 
gala cocktail party showing will be 
scheduled. Additional avenues for 
publicity and recognition are also 
available at the discretion of the 
subject 

Ask the director of your favorite art 
museum about this unmatched 
priceless asset, the “Twelve Painter 
Portrait” 


AND MORE... 

Today people seem to be as con- 
cerned with their status and image 
as they were in 1910, when John 
Singer Sargent was painting expen- 


sive portraits. But, no doubt, there 
were times when even he couldn't 
satisfy the customer. Today, in this 
country, there are many wonderfully- 
gifted portrait painters who have 
spent years in training. These top- 
flight artists are creating works, said 
to be equal to that of famed Sargent. 
And it is from this pool of talent that 
the Twelve Painter Portrait selects its 
artists. With twelve finished works to 


4] Painter [i 
u Portrait i 


are 


choose from, the subject is sure to 
be thrilled. 

There is a movement today to sub- 
stitute photography for painting. And 
while a photo is obviously less ex- 
pensive, certainly it cannot give the 
thrill, status and prestige of a mag- 
nificent life-size work of art. 


Twelve Painter Portrait 
One is seldom more complimented 
than when he is asked to sit for a 





portrait; yet, having a portrait painted 
can be a very disappointing experi- 
ence. When you purchase almost 
any luxury item, you have a choice 
of several; but not when one artist 
paints one portrait. “Will | like it?” 
So often the celebrated artist has 
completed the portrait and ingrati- 
ated himself with all concerned, yet 
can't quite bring the painting off to a 
satisfactory likeness ... but he must 
be paid since he is now a friend of 
the family. 

Why paint only one portrait of the 
subject? That would be like showing 
one mink coat, or only one diamond 
bracelet. The TWELVE PAINTER 
PORTRAIT method, by anticipating 
well Known problems, suggests hav- 
ing twelve fine artists paint their in- 
terpretation of the subject. These are 
artists with many years of training, 
and great natural talent; artists who 
have painted royalty, and are among 
the best known in the United States; 
artists who may not be well known, 
but have painted brilliant portraits 
for years. 

Competition among them will nat- 
urally be vigorous. Giving the buyer 
the opportunity to select the “one” 
portrait, from a group of twelve hand- 
some entries. 

Contemplate this one really great 
presentation ... then ask the director 
of your favorite art museum about 
the TWELVE PAINTER PORTRAIT. 


Twelve Painter Portrait—Coordinator, Albert O. Fenyvessy, 22 Ramsey Park, 
Rochester, New York 14610. 716-482-5391 716-288-5694 








DESIGN 
DIRECT@Ra 


A listing of the designers, archite 
and galleries featured in this iss 


Pages 42-47: 

Eric Bernard Designs 

177 East Ninety-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10028 
212/876-9295 


Pages 60-65 : 

Borgenicht Gallery 

1018 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8040 


Hammer Galleries 

51 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/644-4400 


Nancy Hoffman Gallery 
429 West Broadway 

New York, New York 10012 
212/966-6676 


Kennedy Galleries 

40 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/541-9600 


Kornblee Gallery 

20 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/586-1178 


Marlborough Fine Art (London) Lt 
6 Albemarle Street 
London W1, England 
001-629-5161 


Multiples, Inc. 

Marian Goodman Gallery 
38 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/755-3520 


SKT Galleries 

1450 Broadway 

New York, New York 10018 
212/391-0385 


Pages 66-73 : 

Ron Wilson 

1235 Tower Road 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 
213/276-0666 


Pages 82-87: 

Bruce Gregga 

Bruce Gregga Interiors, Inc. 
1203 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/787-0017 


continued on page 1 
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ett Fields introduces a limited edition of 
textured romantic Wallrugs®, by famed Ameri- 
can artist-sculptor, Phillip Ratner. Each de- 
sign to be sold only ten times, either as shown 
or in custom size and color. 


SLILILIST PC 


Y 


| 


io" IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


NO HMI TO | 

CARPET I 
| DESIGN AT | 

PURE WOOL PILE 


ihe wool mark is your assurance 


of quality tested carpets made - 
of pure wool pile. 
. 232 EAST 59TH STREET * NEWYORK, N.Y. 10022 

















The Perfect Smokers Gift. 


the Royal Family Assortment of 
Pure Cigarettes by Nat Sherman. 





Jur cigarettes are 
custom made, extra 
mild. ONLY THE 
TOP 10% of pure, na- 
tural tobaccos are 
selected by us. 
Our Royal Family Assort- 
ment includes Fantasia in 
assorted colors and Double 
Long 164, both 6%” in 
length. The other cigar- 
ettes are Queen size, 4” 
long. Sherman’s cigar- 
ettes are ideal for the dis- 
’ criminating smoker. The 
11 box assortment makes 
an excellent gift. 
The price is $16 which 
includes free shipping and 
our 36 page color cata- 
log. When in New York, 
visit us at our shop on 
the corner of Fifth Ave. 
and 55th St. 


CREDIT CARDS Kafr Seren 


ACCEPTED Tobacconist to the world since 1930. 

711 Fifth Avenue, New York 10022 
Credit cards,use toll-free Phone: 212-751-7818 
number 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
or the coupon below. 


(Conn. call 1-800-882-5577 ). 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Nat Sherman, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 AD 
(] Please send me_____ Royal Family Assortments @ $16 plus a free catalog. 
Name 0 eee eT eSn 

City. St 
Diners 0 American Express 0) Visa O Master Charge 0 

Card #2 ee 
1) Enclosed find check. © Please send me the catalog only. Enclosed find $1. 
Sale to minors prohibited. 

























DESIGN DIRECTORS 


continued from page 164 


Pages 102-107 : 

Iris Brown Victorian Doll 

& Miniature Shop 

253 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/593-2882 


Kay Desmonde, Ltd. 

17 Kensington Church Walk 
London W8, England 
011-937-2602 


Anthea Knowles 

51 Camden Passage 
London N1, England 
01-607-0846 


Main St. U.S.A. 

2924 Main Street 

Santa Monica, California 90405 
213/392-6676 


Au Petit Mayet 
1 rue Mayet 
75006 Paris, France 


PB Eighty-Four 

171 East Eighty-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10028 
212/472-3583 


Second Childhood 

283 Bleecker Street 

New York, New York 10014 
212/989-6140 


Sotheby’s Belgravia 
19 Motcomb Street 
London SW1, England 
001-235-4311 


L.D. Whiteley Galleries 

303 North Sweetzer Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
213/658-8820 


Pages 108-113: 

Norman Jaffe, AIA 

125 East Eightieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/879-2756 


Pages 114-119: 

Carleton Varney, ISDA 

Dorothy Draper & Company, Inc. 
60 East Fifty-sixth Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212/758-2810 





Christian Badin/ David Hicks France 
82, rue Bonaparte 
75006 Paris, France 
1-033-8218 
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What eae ad to Paris ithaca est etit 
Paani a i than with our Italian ceramic 
acessories.’ Any one. of our: ceramic canines 
will be your b ae while.our African wild 
Petit Cw ERM tt eta TRUTH NANA) ae Certs 
the’ complete Pr recy of LaBarge ceramic 
ety (eae Wa Pa te Utes 


Meat Comte Cty ee as of yout hi corn and four color 
mirror/table brochure. 
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ae = a Holland, Michigan 49423 





6326 Ceramic Elephant. 23" long x 6343 Foo Dog. One of two foo dogs 
17" high. Height is etre for use —_ offered by LaBarge. Each is avail- 
Cm el Coe able individually or in pairs. 


6354 Urn with base. 13” x 13” x 6357 Doves. 10" x 9" x 17” high. 
29" high. Suitable for use in or out So lifelike, you can almost hear 
of doors. their billing and cooing. 





CARL. 
S ries Beg At 3000 


The Robb Report a monthly publication, lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique 
and classic “ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. Each automobile is advertised by its 
present owner, and the report gives you the owner’s name, address, and telephone number 
so that you may deal direct. All advertisements include complete and accurate ola ielal 
as well as pricing information. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley automobiles are listed. 


The Robb Report through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience of 
“arm chair” shopping for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the variety of automobiles offered and the low prices. 


Your one year subscription is $30.00; this subscription includes twelve issues. Zor may 
subscribe to the Robb Report by mailing your check for $30.00 to the address below or Viole 
may call toll free 1-800-327-0173 ext. 25; Florida residents call 1-800-432- ald to order by 
phone. 


bel ai heal ge oleh subscription to Visa, BankAmericard, Mastercharge, American Express, 
or Diners Club by giving both your credit card number and its expiration date. For Master- 
charge, also include your bank 1D number. 
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| may enjoy 

| this magaymne 
after you . 


Please 
teawe these 
two cards in place 
for 


thetr benefit 


CAAQRMNOVUE tvHtZowl ADVE 


[] Please call me to confirm that | have ordered your illustrated 
book “Everything You’ve Wanted To Know About Diamonds”. 


Telephone Res:.: ( pa = geet ) 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
ees ee SS Gate 2 ee Zip 
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CHAALISUCLVUAh Chest L/tsgsletii 


[_] Please call me to confirm that | have ordered your illustrated 
book “Everything You’ve Wanted To Know About Diamonds”. 


Telephone Res.: ( a a : ae | ) 


Name 

(please print) 
Address 
Pn eee ie, eee a  e Slale Zp 
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[] Please call me to confirm that | have ordered your illustrated 
book ‘Everything You’ve Wanted To Know About Diamonds”. 


Telephone Res:.: ( Pies ts ass { ) 


Name 
(please print) 


Address 


th 8s ee late... 2 Zip 







































































First Class 
Permit No. 60152 
Los Angeles, 
California 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 
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QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


Los Angeles World Trade Center 
350 South Figueroa Street Suite 498 
Los Angeles, California 90071 


First Class 
Permit No. 60152 


Los Angeles, 
California 
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QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


Los Angeles World Trade Center 
350 South Figueroa Street Suite 498 
Los Angeles, California 90071 






First Class 
Permit No. 60152 
Los Angeles, 
California 
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QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


Los Angeles World Trade Center 
350 South Figueroa Street Suite 498 
Los Angeles, California 90071 





Diamonds: Delectable Gems 
ClO oie cuca aaa ae 





QUEENSLAND LIMITED 


World Trade Center Los Angeles, California 
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INTRODUCING CHICKADEES AND HOLLY IN PORCELA|! 
The Christmas Motif for all seasons by Boehm 


Always with us in nature throughout the year, Chickadees 
Holly are now present in porcelain as well, fashioned by t! 
artists and craftsmen of the Boehm Studios. The 10%” Dinn 
ar eer ale Meee ay ae) ome Late mer eae are OM ee La 
bone porcelain rimmed in pure gold. Six-small Chickadees a: 
perched among sprigs of holly with the delicate attention 

detail that comes with the Boehm signature. Plate $30. Cup 
Saucer $28.00. Holly Candlesticks in porcelain complement t! 
plate. Each holds two tapers at $325.00. 


PACE SETTER PAVILIO! 


SOUTH COAST PLAZA ® COSTA MESA, CA.92626 
(714)-540 2627 






















17th & 18th Century English, French Antiques 
3201 W. Benjamin Holt Drive Stockton, CA 95209 








One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


; 
5 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 
Appraisal by Experts 


020 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


213-657-5175 


1124 Sutter Street, 









San Francisco 


‘= eae pe Are at 
115-885-4530] | 


ORIENT VANDEL, _ 





’ The Trade 


The Artistry of 


JULIE GREGORY 





36 X 48 OIL Ta. atae ; me atte 


This surrealistic graphic is the unity of the Universe as envisioned by artist Julie Gregory. Julie, one of 
ertaemutes: important new artists, developed her unique style and technique while living in the Islands 
where she was known as ‘‘Hawaii’s Foremost Seascape Artist’. Her paintings and graphics are held by 
collectors throughout the world and her original iat are represented in 15 galleries in major cities of 
the United States. 


The graphics, reproduced from an original oil painting, are 18” X 24”, mattedina24” X30” metal frame. The 
edition will be limited to 275 with 25 artist's proofs, all to be signed and numbered by the artist. Shipping will 
be prepaid and satisfaction is guaranteed with full purchase refunded. Price $200. 


All credit cards are acceptable. California residents please add 6%. 


*Original in the collection of Mr. & Mrs. John T. Johnson of Morgan City, LA. 


(Also PEELE at W&J SLOANE, Inc., in San Francisco.) 


Julie Gregory Gallery 


Phone: (408)625-2256 . Monte Verde, just south of Ocean Ave. 
P.O.Box 1355 in the Court of the Golden Bough 


Carmel-By-The-Sea, California 93921 
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Mrs. Charles Preston Oil on Canvas 20” x 24’” 
magnet Holland Sargent 
PORTRAITS, LTD. 


2750 Glendower Avenue, Los Angeles 90027 * 213/660 2214 














Filante’ 1978 Edition of 9. 15” x 11” x 43” including base. 


Polished Bronzes 


For catalogue of recent 
limited edition sculptures, 
send one dollar to: 


SIRO 
216 Vista Verde 


BRIAN PROPER ANTIQUES 


Carmel Valley, CA 93924 . 8443 melrose place 
(408) 659-4837 los angeles, california 90069 (213) 658-8182 
© SIA a 
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Call on any one of our fine real estate offices. Beverly Hills, (213) 272-3456 Brentwood, (213) 826-4521 
Bific Palisades, (213) 454-0633 Encino, (213) 783-3513. Newport Beach, (714) 631-1800 Woodland Hills, (213) 999-6482 


Btchcock Realty San Marino, (213) 283-2536 Arcadia, (213) 446-4656 GEORGE ELKINS COMPANY = 
) | Crestview Realty Tustin, (714),832-3910 Villa Park, (714) 997-1000 REALTORS 


RO ROS 


RGE ELKINS COMPA 





REALTY “ORS 


YOU CAN JUDGE PEOPLE B) 
COMPANY THEY KEEP 


They went to the Bistro for the best possible service. Obviously, they went to 
the George Elkins Company for the same reason. 
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LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM e 144 north robertson boulevard e (213) 652-9741 
NEWPORT BEACH SHOWROOM e 1000 bristol street north e (714) 955-1232 


Cordially presents its first limited 
edition. Two hundred superbly 
crafted unicorns in two different sizes 
will be issued. 


small size approx. 7” 
large size approx. 10” 


Each piece is individually hand 
blown out of flawless solid Borosili- 
cate Glass. A fine quality piece with 
which to enrich your collection. 


In the Los Angeles area, holiday gift 
orders can be accepted by telephone 
until Dec. 15. All items shipped 
C.O.D. 


Nelo Glass Company 
705 S. Bixel St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 
(213) 613-0739 











PRE CHRISTMAS SALES 
Saturday December 2 





TIN DUCK ANTIQUES 


AMERICANA FURNITURE — FOLK ART 
Quilts — Weathervanes — Decoys 
Baskets — Sponge Ware 


1329 W. Washington 396-3644 
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New England Country Antiques 


ACCESSORIES & SHIP MODELS 
paintings & prints 
















(ANTIQUITY | 


“Unique & Unusual — Victorian to Deco” 
ANTIQUES, MEMORABILIA, PR' 
Machines, Phones, Decorator Items 


1333 W. Washington 396-7884 
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2. LUNCHEON RESTAURANT 
3. Unique Gifts & Accessories 


1349 W. Washington 396-3105 


GALLIMAUFRY 


antiques And ACCESSORIES 


“A TASTE OF 19TH CENTURY VIENNA” 
Town & Country Furniture & Accessories 





Clocks, Biedermeier, Kitchen Primitives — 


New Austrian Shipment 
1325 W. Washington 392-3215 










1341 W. Washington 392-6217 | 


MERCDANT*OF VENICE 
1. Quality Antique Restoration — Refinishing 
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| suede-lined case. 


shape in 18 karat gold. 


| Diamonds clustered 


| 
| 
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jewelers the man selected a 





‘“<Is it so shameless,”’ she murmured, 
“to be so sure of something so expensive?” 


She’d said all lage it had to be a Each moving part is polished first with 
watch by Audemars Piguet. diamond paste, then with the pith from 
I’d wondered why. an elder tree and finally with the 


| She’d just smiled and said I’d 


| better see one. 


softest doeskin cloth. 










This was an expensive watch. 
In the quiet calm of an eminent S Very. She lowered her eyes as he 
ay told her the price. Almost hesitated. 
> Then looked up at me inquiringly. 
Sem “Well?” 

ee “No,” I said softly. 
“Certainly about 


watch reverently from the 
A delicate elliptic 


something as beautiful 
round the face, like as this one can never be 


bubbles round the rim of shameless. At any price.” 

: arc Dianat 

held it out, the Pecstely woven™ Audemar \ Piotel 

| bracelet snaked through his 

fingers like liquid gold. 
Within the slim 


case was one of the 


Liu Ate ad Gea IAC Nagnun glue 


9634 Wilshire wae Beverly Hills, California 90212/( mi 278-1167 
world’s thinnest watch movements. Los Angeles/La Jolla/Palm Springs/Phoenix/Seattle/San Francisco/Chicago 
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jayne Spurr Galleries 


2201 ! ary Street, Richmond, Virginia 23223 
(804) 643-5468 
55 minutes by air from New York 
40 minutes from Washington, D.C. 
direct flight per day from Los Angeles to Richmond 
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English Queen Anne Lo-boy c. 1710. One of our few country pieces, it 
is apiece of great charm and is probably one of akind. Such pieces are 
disappearing into museums. Carcass is of dark English Oak, the 
drawers are of solid burl maple with boxwood line inlay. The 
dimensions are: 50” , 29%", 1834” 


19th century Chinese porcelain, tureen and stand, Imperial Yellow 
background with scattered flowers en grisaille. The underside of the 
stand has four double shells in scarlet. 


We are housed in one of Richmond's oldest factory buildings at the 

foot of historic Church Hill, where St. John’s Church stands, built in 

1741, and where Patrick Henry made his famous ‘‘Give me liberty”’ 
ech. This is just one of our historic and interesting buildings. 





‘/5 mi. Off 1-95, 45 min. West of Williamsburg 
on 1-64. | hour East of Charlottesville on I-64 











The Gift of Time... . 
SWB eee bE akg 


BRASS JEWELRY BOX - : 

renaissance bas-relief. eee 
BLACKSMITH—signed 
bronze, part of a collection. | 


Subject to prior sale 
Wholesale to the trade 


4090-F N. Morena Blvd. ¢ San Diego, CA 92117 
(714) 273-5400 


Open 10 A.M.-5 P.M. Tues thru Sat. 
Open Sundays, Thanksgiving to Christmas 
Master Charge/VISA cards welcome. 


From Hwy. 5 take Balboa off-ramp to Morena Blvd. No. 





The most extravagant doormat ever made. 
Our welcome mat is out... the Oriental Rug Gallery of 
San Francisco. ..a new addition to San Francisco’s tradition of 
distinguished retail stores. 

Meet our experienced and knowledgable staff. They'll show, with 
pride, our collection of New and Antique Oriental Rugs. It is, 
perhaps, the largest selection, of fine quality decorative rugs 
assembled.:in a single gallery. 

Make your selection... and experience the joy of living with one. 
of our fine Oriental Rugs... even at the front door. 
Thank you... You’re Welcome. 


pVirereuce oil Dim 
Galleryof San Francisco 


1235 Sutter Street Telephone — 415-775-7021 
Galleries in: Philadelphia, Washington D.C., St. Louis, Tucson, Cleveland, Los Angeles 
























», If you’re like most people we know, 
dine out often. But you don’t always 
Inember every detail of the occasion, 
ch as the name of that superb veal 
sh, or the maitre d’ who got you the 
lod table, or the exact address of the 
staurant. And there are some times 
hen you can’t even remember the name 
the place even though you swore 
‘d never forget! 









e Bon Appétit Restaurant Reviewer 
your permanent record of your every 
ing experience so you'll never have 
struggle with the yellow pages, 
atchbook covers lost in a drawer, or 
nbarrassing phone calls to your friends 
business associates. 


bw does this new guide work? It’s a lit- 
black book that lets you categorize by 
isine, evaluate in detail, locate easily, 
d order in foreign languages. 


Our Essential Dining 
irectories in One 
onvenient Book 


AN INDEX BY CUISINE lets you 
tegorize every restaurant according to 
5 specialty. Simply enter the restau- 
nts’ names under the appropriate 
pading, and when you crave quesadi- 
‘1s, sauerbraten or sub gum chow mein, 
“St flip to the proper classification and 
u’re on your way. 


ee 


was the ambience? Would it be a good 
spot for that important client? An out- 
of-town friend? A loved one? To hold a 
luncheon or banquet? There's room to 
record every dining detail on fifty evalu- 
ation sheets. Best of all, there’s space to 
jot down that chef's once-in-a-lifetime 
recipe, and even room to draw a map of 
the restaurant’s location. 


3. A PHONE/ ADDRESS SECTION so you 
can create your own little black book of 
restaurants you’ve visited or plan to 
visit. Once you’ve evaluated a restau- 
rant, put the evaluation sheet in this al- 
phabetical section and you have your 
own complete guide — all neatly ar- 
ranged and at your fingertips when you 
need it. 


4. A DINER’S DICTIONARY with com- 
plete ordering information, dining vo- 
cabulary and phonetic pronunciations 
in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
It’s a perfect aid to adventurous dining at 
home or abroad. 


Beautifully designed as a looseleaf, re- 
fillable binder, the Bon Appétit Restau- 
rant Reviewer is compact enough to fit 
into briefcase, pocket, purse or glove 
compartment. It’s your constant com- 
panion for dining adventure! And it’s a 
unique gift for the gourmet, the traveler, 


a) : 


2. A PERSONAL EVALUATION SEC. & hb 
TION where you can permanently re/>4 


cord everything about the restaurants» ~ 
you visit. Was the service prompt? Hows, 
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‘ er your eopies todayys@ you can be 


6 bést restaurant zeviewer for yourself 
and yonp fiien dsgf@imorte’ 
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Only $9.95 plus : “postage and 
handling for each Reviewer. Please use 
the coupon below. 


c/o Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
8460 Higuera Street 
Culver City, CA 90230 


Please send me _________ copies of #04104 
The Bon Appétit Restaurant Reviewer at $9.95 
plus $1.25 postage and handling for each book 
ordered. If 1am not completely satisfied, | ma 
return the books within two weeks for prompt 
refund. 


Enclosed is my check for 


(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 
Please charge my: 
[} American Express 
(_] BankAmericard/ Visa 


(_] Master Charge 


Ee LT UL ae 


Expiration date 





Signature A1D81 


IN ain ee 

Add 3ss 

City 

AS UEC ee Ap 


Offer good in USA only 
Please allow six weeks for shipment 
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Coming Next—in January/February 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


| INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Jay Spectre’s contemporary 
approach to Manhattan’s 
Olympic Tower. 

Parisian style for the apart- 
ment of Pierre Cardin’s 
associate, André Oliver. 

Designer Val Arnold’s 
residence in the southern 
California mood. 

A romantic Roman villa. 

In Los Angeles, Craig Wright 
of Brown-Buckley adapts 
design from another era. 

The New York loft apartment 
of Marilynn and Ivan Karp. 





Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 








PREVIEWS 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: A residence in 
Vermont by Turner Brooks. 


The Collectors: Hillwood, 


Marjorie Merriweather Post, | 
in Washington, D.C. 


garden in East Hampton. 


Historic Houses: 
Highclere, castle of the | 
Earl of Carnarvon, in England. 


Art: Self-portraits. 
Antiques: Magnificent clocks. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
JOAN MIRO 


in his studio in Majorca. 
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One of the many fine old English Dining 
Tables in our collection, is this large 
three-pedestal Sheraton mahogany table 
with inlay and crossbanding. 

Circa 1880. Total length 132” (shown without 
the two leaves). Width 54”. A superb set of 
eight mahogany Chippendale 
acanthus-carved dining chairs with 
claw-and-ball feet, (six side and two arm). 
England, circa 1850. 


HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40062 
Telephone: 502-633-4382 

DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
SILVER? OLD SHEFFIELD, AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America, [1n 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $3.00 








the home of the late | 


Designer Benjamin Baldwin’s 
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styled by Valerian Rybar ae 
The elaborate greenhouses of Europe which began at the Tuileries a : It 
of Henry IV and culminated in the 18th century orangerie by a 
Mansard for Versailles, are the inspiration for this luscious col- 
POG UAELE Wikis lection of printed cottons and companion wallcoverings. . 
oy} S Shown here as featured in the fashionable new LOrangerie . i 
FE Del " ‘ Restaurant in Los Angeles for which Mr. Rybar was architect/ 
decorator. Another luxurious collection from Schumacher—the 
eT ate source for fine fabrics, carpets and wallcoverings. | 
} 
| 





939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10022 


See y, SCHUMACHER 





Limited Edition, Very Fine Carved Wood Deer 
44” long; 41” high to top of head 


WOODTEX COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Custom Designs; 1040 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N-Y.11211 
212 387-1327 


PORCELAIN—8+4 24" Wide by 31" High 


SHOWROOMS: 527 W. 7th St. Rm. 1301-2, Los Angeles 
1355 Market St. Rm. 796, San Francisco 
Dallas 


Imported Antique CE 628-2799 
Reproductions, re bf ose Poet ye 


eur Late tet 527 WEST 7TH STREET 


Porcelain 
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When you're thinking 
French — 

the complete SOLEIADO 
collection of original 
fabrics from Provence — 
exclusively ours. 


PIERRE DEUX 


Beverly Hills 
Boston San Francisco 


Houston OF Vent 
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Kittinger Furniture. Destined to become 
heirlooms of the future. 


This beautiful lowboy is an exact reproduction of a 
priceless antique in the collection of Colonial Williamsburg. From carved 
cabriole legs to hand-cast drawer pulls, every detail is faithful to the 
original, just as the 18th-century artisan created it. Finishing to capture 
the*rich patina of cherished antiques is a Kittinger achievement. 

Other Kittinger furniture is designed and made in the 
same spirit. It offers you a wide choice to complement your personal 
life style. Visit a Kittinger showroom or send $6.00 for the 180-page 
“Library of 18th-Century English and American Furniture.” Kittinger 
Company, 1905E Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14207. 


KI | INGER Showrooms: BOSTON, NEW YORK, ATLANTA, 


BUFFALO, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
®ldentifies trademark of The Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, Req. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The lowboy and wing chair are exact Williamsburg® Furniture Reproductions. 





Kittinger Furniture is documented by 
marks of Kittinger and the individual 
cabinetmaker. Williamsburg Furniture 
Reproductions bear the above mark. 
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Five from 

the Bvlgari collection 
of sterling silver bowls. 
From $165. to $375. 


Bvlgari Jewellers, Hotel Pierre, 795 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(212) 486-0086 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION 


(Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685, Title 39, 
United States Code) 


Title of Publication: Architectural Digest. 
Date of Filing: October 1, 1978. 
Frequency of Issue: Regular issues are January/ 
February, March, April, May, June, July/August, 
September, October, November, December. 

A. Number of issues published annually: 10. 

B. Annual subscription price: $27.95. 

4. Location of Known Office of Publication: 5900 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Los Angeles County, 
CA 90036. 

5. Location of the Headquarters or General Business 
Offices of the Publishers: 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90036. 

6. Names and Complete Addresses of Publisher, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, and Managing Editor: Publisher, John 
L. Decker, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90036; Editor-in-Chief, Paige Rense, 5900 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036; Managing Editor, J. 
Kelley Younger, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90036. 

7. Owner (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stockholdi 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amo’ 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the na’ 
and addresses of the individual owners must b 
given. If owned by a partnership or other unincor 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as thato 
each individual, must be given.): Knapp Commu 
nications Corporation, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., 
Angeles, CA 90036; Cleon T. Knapp, 5900 Wilshir 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036; Colleen A. Knap 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036; F 
Stephen Cranston, Trustee, 1200 Wilshire Blvd., Le 
Angeles, CA 90017. : 

8. Known Bondholders, Mortgagees, and Other Se 
curity Holders Owning or Holding 1 Percent or 
of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages or Othe! 
Securities: None. 

9. For Completion by Nonprofit Organizations Autho 
rized to Mail at Special Rates (Section 132.122 Post 
Service Manual): Not Applicable. 

10. Extent and Nature of Circulation. 
A. Total no. Copies Printed: Average no. copii 

each issue during preceding 12 months: 454,380, 
Actual no. of copies of single issue publishe 
nearest to filing date: 465,660. 

B. Paid Circulation: 1. Sales through dealers 
carriers, street vendors and counter sales: Ave 
age no. copies each issue during preceding ¢ 
months: 89,209. Actual no. copies of single issi 
published nearest to filing date: 95,700. 2. Mi 
subscriptions: Average no. copies each 
during preceding 12 months: 309,366. Actualn 
copies of single issue published nearest to fill 
date: 321,391. 
Total Paid Circulation: Average no. copies e 
issue during preceding 12 months: 398,575. At 
tual no. copies of single issue published near 
to filing date: 417,091. 
D. Free distribution by mail, carrier or other mean 

1. Samples, complimentary, and other free COj 

ies: Average no. copies each issue during prece 

ing 12 months: 24,687. Actual no. copies ©) 
single issue published nearest to filing dat 

14,960 1 
E. Total distribution: Average no. copies each issue) 

during preceding 12 months: 423,262. Actual no. 

copies of single issue published nearest to filing” 

date: 432,051. 

F. Copies not distributed: 1. Office use, left over, 
unaccounted, spoiled after printing: Average nO: 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months: j 
10,487. Actual no. copies of single issue pur 
lished nearest to filing date: 14,279. 2. Retu 
from news agents: Average no. copies eachi 
during preceding 12 months: 20,631. Actual 
copies of single issue published nearest to ir 
date: 19,330. 

G. Total: Average no. copies each issue duri 
preceding 12 months: 454,380. Actual no. copl 
of single issue published nearest to filing da 


ons 
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465,660. 

11. I certify that the statements made by me above 

correct and complete. 
E. T. Alcan, Vice President, Operatie 
12. For Completion by Publishers Mailing at the Regu! 
Rates (Section 132.121, Postal Service Manua’ ): 3 
U.S.C. 3626 provides in pertinent part: “No pers¢ 
who would have been entitled to mail matter un@ 
former section 4359 of this title shall mail su 
matter at the rates provided under this subsecti¢ 
unless he files annually with the Postal Service é 
written request for permission to mail matter at sue 
rates.” In accordance with the provisions of th 
statute, | hereby request permission to mail th 
publication named in Item 1 at the phased postag 


rates presently authorized by 39 U.S.C. 3626. 
E. T. Ale 
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A\ Cascade of Ctwi pec 


... Bedetii stripes in three flowing patterns and twenty-four 
rippling colorways ... an Italian bemberg yarn woven in 
Como, Italy with the rich, subdued luster of silk ... for 
contemporary or traditional ... another exclusive from 
Westgate. Pattern on left — Navy, 3-3525-16-O; center - 
Peach, 3-3527-30-O ; right -— Rainbow, 3-3526- 16-O. 


Westgate Fabrics nk SEES 


1000 Fountain Parkway, Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 (Dallas-Fort Worth area) FE PEL: 


Toll Free: National, 1-800-527-2517; Texas, 1-800-492-2130 SOIL /STAIN REPELLER 








) 
FINE CABINET MAKERS SINCE 1886 


\RGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 1501 W MARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477K 
Write Dept. AD - - J ; 
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Great meals begin with great 
AS. SO we'd like to acquaint you 
an incomparable magazine of 
BS. Bon Appétit! 
| Every issue of Bon Appétit 
bunds in delicious ideas —about 
Sual dishes and drinks from 
iry part of Europe, Asia, South 
yerica and our own continent. 
1 exciting new ways to entertain. 





| Our recipes will take you around 
\world,from one memorable taste 


e next. From Caribbean Red 


Apper toFrench Duckling Citrique, 


imp Foo Chow, Spaghetti alla 
CO, Flan ala Mandarine. 

They're all set down in plain-as- 
/ English —and far easier to pre- 
@ than you can possibly imagine! 





Best of all, you can use ingredients 
sold in most food stores. 

Whether you're planning a 
picnic lunch, achampagne brunch 
or an elegant dinner party, 

Bon Appétit will enhance it. Its 
articles on wine are indispensable. 
Its unique drink ideas, delectable. 
With Bon Appétit to help you, you'll 
feel like a guest at your own party. 

Bon Appétit can add so much 
to your life. Yet it costs so little. A 
full year's subscription (12 issues) 
is just $8.95 If not delighted with 
the magazine, you may cancel your 
subscription at any time and receive 


a full refund or credit for all unmailed 


copies. Fair enough? 
Mail the coupon today. 


- 





Bon Appétit 
P.O. Box 2427, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Please enter my subscription for one year 

(12 issues) of Bon Appétit at $8.95 | understand 
that | may cancel my subscription in writing at any 
time, and receive a full refund or credit for all 
unmailed copies 




















$8.95 enclosed Bill me 








Name 





(please print) 4290 


Address 





City 





State PANO) 


Your first issue will be mailed within 6 weeks 


Bon Appetit 


Where your next meal should be coming from 


176a 
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RODEO DRIVE IS 
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Not only a new hair style or a new shoe style or a fabulous gift. Rodeo Drive 
style is arriving on the street and having the valet parking attendant take your 
car. It's the service you receive in our exclusive clothing and shoe stores, gift 
shops and jewelry stores. And it’s how you feel when you walk into one of our 
‘hotels, restaurants, art galleries or salons. Rodeo Drive is all style. A half mile 






RODEO DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 








Rediscover a past you thoug ht had gone . forever. 


Architectural Digest welcomes you to the warmth 5: Classic Country Inns of America. 


Silver trays and birchlog fires 
Charm is the inn way of life. At 
p| Maison de Ville in New Orleans 
ding hot Creole coffee is brought to 
r room on a silver breakfast tray. 
hout your having to ask, the fire is 
ed in your room before you go to 
at New York's Old Drover’s Inn. Out 
e gold rush country of California 
anters of sherry are placed in every 
of the Sutter Creek Inn, compli- 
ts of the house. 
g cabins, barns and lordly manors 
The architectural diversity will 
Pht you. We'll show you the eerie 
deur of Greyfield, a Spanish moss- 
bed mansion on its own island off 
eorgia coast...the massive timbers 
e Captain Whidbey Inn which over- 
s Washington's picturesque Penn 
.. bedrooms made from old horse 
sin Vermont. 













Rural lanes, four-poster beds 
and fireside dinners 

Classic Country Inns of America is 
a beautiful three-volume set of books 
with vibrant full-color photo essays on 
60 of the most charming, most unusual 
inns in our country. Each large, 81/2" 
11” volume (480 pages when combined 
in a handsome slipcase) covers a differ- 
ent section of America. Through them 
you experience each inn as if you were 
a guest there—strolling through the 
countryside in which it sib, admiring 
the period furniture that fills its rooms, 
sharing a glass and a bit of local legend 
with the innkeeper. Surely, there is no 
more pleasant way to dip into the living 
pages of our country’s history! And be- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| sales tax.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cause these inns are often hidden away 
on back country roads, each book con- 
tains maps and instructions on how to 
reach them. The three volumes cover 20 
inns each in NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
MARITIMES, THE MID-ATLANTIC 
AND THE SOUTH and THE PACIFIC 


COAST AND SOUTHWEST. Each one, 


in artful, lavish, attentive visual and 
literary detail, will help you experience 
the uncommon pleasure of a stay at 
these magical places. 
Preview Classic Country Inns 
of America for 10 days as our guest 
To reserve your preview copy of 
the Classic Country Inns of America, 
send no money, just complete the cou- 
pon below and return it to us. 


Also available at your bookseller or order 
directly from 

The Knapp Press 

P.O. Box 985 

Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me Architectural Digest’s CLASSIC 
COUNTRY INNS OF AMERICA. If not impress 
and delighted with these books, | may return th 
within 10 days and owe nothing. Othe e, | will 
remit $39.95 (20% less than the suggeste tail 


price) plus postage and handling 


OI prefer to enclose payment now. Same 10- 
day examination offer applies, with full refund 


guarantee. (California residents please add 6% 


Name 





(Please Print) 


Signature 





Address 





City 





State Zip 





In U.S.A. please allow six weeks for shipment 
All orders subject to approval by The Knapp Press 
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i he Puzzle Sculptures 
; 
MAGUEL 

BERROCAL 


Portrait of Michelle 
4"H $275 

















4 Mini Cariatide 
6"H $250 


Mini Maria 
3"H $250 
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The Berrocal Mini Sculptures. Each 6 
them a signed and numbered, limited edition | 
masterpiece which becomes a constantly changing work 
of art as it is disassembled in its inexorably ordered sequence 
Indeed, each component piece is a handsome abstract sculpture 

in itself. 





















Conceived in the late sixties by the most important living Spanisi 
sculptor, the Mini Sculptures are meticulously cast and hand finishe 
in Berrocal’s own sculpture foundry, and nickel plated to endure fore\ 
without tarnishing. Each has a “‘voidless”’ interior that is quite as exquisite as f 
exterior . . . a strategically integrated gold plated finger ring which reflects Bet 
cal’s playful, ribald wit . . . and an immutable sequence for assembly and disassem 
a to challenge the ability of the most dedicated puzzle fancier. A comprehensive, ff 
= os filled, hardcover instruction book accompanies each sculpture. 





































Mini Zoraida 
3"H $250 
(Shown partially 
disassembled below) 






Berrocal’s works boast a history of consistently skyrocketing appreciation as & 
edition approaches exhaustion. Individually or collectively, these six sculptures ref 
sent some of the most exciting values in art today, for collectors, investors < 
puzzle addicts. 


Aesthetic quality and sensitivity have been the major preoccupation of this unpré 
dented artist; yet, Berrocal prices reflect his scorn for the concept of “art 1 
the rich.”” The Mini Sculptures are available individually (prices as show 
or you can save 20% by purchasing the complete set of: 
for only $1500. a 


For a free copy of the beautiful full color brocht 
describing these and many other Berrocal puzi 
sculptures, write to James S. Rudolph at Centico: 

Or, call him collect. He’ll be pleased to amplify, 
any Berrocal sculpture, drawing from his le 
association with the artist and his work. : 


















CENTICORE ARTS, INTERNATIONA 
336 Maynard Street Dept. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 4810 

Tel: (313) 663-1812, COLLEC 

Major credit cards ace 7. 


Full refund if not satisf 
Prices subject to change without not 
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The craftsmanship in this Willow rug is 
he standard for all our carpet. 


Romanticism comes alive in this Cabin Crafts® 
interpretation 

from Thomas Minton’s 
original for porcelain 
jin 1780. The famous 
jWillow design captures 
jPrincess Koong Shee 
oo her lover escaping 
ithe angry Mandarin 
jand sailing away to 
safety. Later a 

rejected suitor will 
“burn their island home 
jas the lovers magically 
jehange to beautiful 
ibirds, forever 
ihovering over the scenes of their earthly happiness. 
jin this tightly tufted rug, two shades of blue lift out 
ithe romantic design from a natural white field. 

Face yarn of 100% Acrilan® Plus acrylic. 
















| 





“Here is the orange tree where they talked, 
Here they are running away, 
And over all at.the top you see 
The birds making love alway.” 


Rugs like Willow are still made and finished by hand 

at Cabin Crafts. They serve as a constant reminder 

of the quality tradition on which we built our name 

and our entire line of carpeting. 

There are over 40 designs in the colorful Cabin Crafts 
rug catalog, adaptations from swirling patterns of 

the Far East to bold masses from contemporary America. 
Optional color combinations and sizes are also shown. 
Send $2.00 for catalog, or visit your 

nearest Cabin Crafts Carpet dealer. 
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West Point Pepperell 
CARPET AND RUG DIVISION 
DALTON. GEORGIA 30720 
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